hmisi 


A  Large  Coloured  Fashioit 'fuATE  of  Ladies^ 'ttidrrs. 

A  Coloured  Design  for  a  Jwvelled  Banner  Screen. 

Full-sized  I’atterns  for  Cutting  Out  a  Girl's  Watteau  Dress. 

Keidlewobk  Patterns  i — Spectacle  Cose.  Point  RuaaRPotteru  for  Spectacle  Case. 
Tatted  Pattern  for  Spoct^le  Case.  Crochet  Hexagon  for  CouTPettes.  Knitted 
Hexagon  for  Couvrettos.  Opera  Glass  Case.  Croehajt^Pringe.  Tatted  Fringe. 
Hanuerchief  Box.  Mat  for  a  Table  BelL  Crochet  Rosette. 

Loi^  Purse  in  Netting  and  Tatting.  Tatting  PiRgi^jOrPurse.  Work  Basket. 
Plaiting  for  Work  Basket.  Emery  CushioM.  ■fejiMBwBildaan.  Fan  with  Guipure 
d’Art  Covering.  Toe  Part  of  Slipper  ini.C^9l^A5Buqu^.  Back  of  Slipper. 
Fashion  ENOiiATiNoa: — Panier  Tournnre.  "TtwMBu  Tonmare.  Crinoline  Gored 
Pettieoat.  Lace  Cuff.  Chemisette.  LaoCi^Mn^icma||te.  Ball  Toilet.  Visiting 
Toilet.  Ball  Coiffures.  Indoor  Dress.  !^^T&0otb^fik|LM^el8  of  Jewellery. 
White  Cashmm  I^lerinc.  Indoor  Cap.  attems  for  Boots 

and  Shoes.  Fichus.  Grey  Serge  Dress.  Stn^^^^^^^^^LWalking  Jacket. 
Jacket  of  Grey  Serge  Dress.  Watteau  Pelerines  and 

Fichus.  BndM’  Diesses.  Ermine  Paletot#^^K^^^^^By  Dress  of  Grey 
Poplin.  Blue  Sergo  Dress.  Neckerchief  in  Wool.  Sashes  for 

Drstses  or  Paletots. 

CniLDRBX’s  Fashions  Girl’s  Knitted  Cloak,  with  l^oc^^irl’s  Knitted  Jacket. 
Fouaoi  Plants  Abutilon  Thompsonii.  Begonia  Bolivieusis  .  Rocket  Larkspur. 
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Plats,  Ooncbbts,  ENTKRTAiNifENTs 
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The  Journal  or  Hiss  Patience 
Cabrhtdon,  or  Oualmaba  . 
The  Kablt  History  or  Menu 
All  the  Annuals  . 
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XO  AX>VEIl,XI8EIt,S.  I 

40  Communications  respecting  ADVERTISEMENTS  and  BILLS  to  he  sent  on  or  before  the  14rt  of  the  month 
Mb.  Barkeb  Webb,  Advertising  Department,  Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS  &  NEW  YEAR’S  GIFTS. 

Th«  iMion  having  arrived  wherein,  bv  richange  of  presents,  we  conflrra  the  stability  of  friendship,  all  classes  of 
the  eommunlty  who  would  successfully  cultivate  regard  by  acceptable  offerings  will  avail  themselves  of  ROWLANDS’ 
V  Toilet  Artlelea,  the  MACASSAR  OIL,  KALYDOR,  and  ODONTU,  each  of  Infallible  attrlbutea 

,  A  few  words  on  their  Inestimable  qualities  may  not  inappropriately  follow. 

1  Of  the  numerous  oompounds  constantly  announced  for  promoting  the  growth  or  reproduction  of  the  human  Hair, 

;  few  survive,  even  In  name,  beyond  a  very  limited  period,  whilst  ROWLANDS’  MACASSAR  OIL,  with  a  reputation 

'  already  unparalleled,  is  stUl  on  the  increase  In  punlio  estimation.  Among  the  chief  virtues  Incident  to  the  use  of 

Howlands'  Macassar  Oil  (In  reference  to  ladles’  hair)  may  be  reckoned  Its  enduring  properties  in  preserving  the  coiffure 
in  pristine  decorative  beauty  through  the  heat  of  the  balUroom  or  the  locomotion  of  the  promenade.  Price  3s.  6d.,  7a., 
10a  M.,  and  31a  per  bottla 

v  FOR  THE  SKIN  AND  COMPLEXION, 

ROWLANDS’  KALYDOR  is  nneqnalled  for  its  rare  and  inestimable  qualities  The  radiant  bloom  it  imparts  to  the 
eheek,  the  softness  and  delicacy  which  It  Induces  of  ths  hands  and  arms,  its  capability  of  soothing  Irritations  and 
removi^  cutaneous  defects,  dlscolouratlona  and  all  unsightly  appearances,  render  It  indispensable  to  every  Toilet 
’  Price  4a  6d.  and  8a  6d.  per  bottle. 

FOR  THE  TEETH, 

ROWLANDS'  ODONTO,  a  white  powder,  compounded  of  the  choicest  and  most  recherchd  Ingredients  of  the  Oriental 
herbal.  Is  of  inestimable  value  in  preserving  and  beautifying  the  teeth,  strengthening  the  gums,  and  in  giving  a  pleasing 
fragrance  to  the  breath.  Price  Sa  8d.  per  box.  Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumera 


Crown  8vo,  96  pages,  36  Engravings,  free  and  post  paid, 

IL.LtrSTIlA'rEO  I3ESCMI?T101V  OF  THE 

WILLCOX  &  GIBBS  SILENT  SEWING  MACHIN] 

(HAND  AND  TREADLE): 

With  Complete  Information  in  regard  to  it ;  Plain  Instruction  for  Tjoarning  to  Use  it  without  assistance ;  and 

General  Instruction  for  Practical  Work. 

CONTENTS. 

Prefaoa  The  Grand  Trial  of  Sewing  Machines.  I  Extracts  from  Business  Letters,  Ac. 

Price  List  (With  Dlustratlona)  The  Paris  Exposlilon.  Instructiona  (With  Illustrationa)'— 

Mechanical  DeseripUoa  (With  niastrationa)  A  Tale  with  a  Moral.  By  Grace  Greenwood  |  L  Learning  the  Machina 
Questioas  Answer^  (Mrs.  Lippincott.)  I L  Learning  the  Attachmenta 

Praetleal  Suggestions  eoneeming  the  Selec*  The  Letter  U:  an  American  Story.  By  Mra  III.  Charges  of  the  Machina 

tion  of  a  Sewing  Machine  (or  Family  Fanny  Barrow  (Aunt  Fanny,  Author  of  the  17.  Keeping  ths  Machine  in  Order. 

Uaa  ’’Nightcap  Stories  (or  Children"!.  I  V.  Qenerai  Instruction  for  Practical  Wsri 

We  are  continually  taking  the  best  “  Lock"  stitch  and  other  two-thread  Sewing  Machines  in  exchange  for  our  oi 
allowing  for  them  their  market  value.  Machines  carriage  paid  from  the  Company’s  Offices— 

Eondon  s  13C>9  Regent  Street,  "W. ;  1C50,  Clieapside,  E.C 
Afancliester :  IG,  Cross  Street,  Excliange. 

DEPOTS— Liverpool,  Nottingham,  Bristol,  Bradford,  Halifax,  Wakefleld,  Ac.  Ac. 


WHY  NOX  USE  XHE5  HESX  *? 


THE  ALBERTA  LOCK-STITCH 

FAMILY  SEWING  MACHI 


Snrpassoa  any  yet  offered  to  the 
Price,  on  ornamental  braaa  itandtS 
a  Half  Guineas. 

THE  EXCELSIOR. 

This  Celebrated  Machina  ia  unrIval 
Strength  and  Beauty  of  SUtch.  Price 

THE  PRINCESS 
NEW  HAND  LOCK-STITC 
MACHINES- 
Price,  Four  Guineas. 

Theae  Machines  are  on  the  most  ap 
prlncipha,  and  with  the  latest  Im 
menta. 

Lyo  Lady  ahonid  pnrehew  without 
the  above.  Lisle  free. 


WHIGHT  &  MANN. 

143,  HOI.BORN  XiOND 


THE  “GLEN  COVE  CO.," 

of  NEW  YORK, 

are  the  Bole  Makers  of  this  celebrated  food.  So  ^ 
great  ia  the  demand,  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  Uiat  they  produce  now  Daily  nearly 
$0,0()01bs.  It  is  solely  made  from  the 
Flneet White  Maize;  its  colour.  Pure 
Snow  White  (without  bleaching, 

Ac.)  shows  lu  anperiority 
over  its  coarser  aah 
or  yellow-tinged 


-  would-be ' 
rlvala 


This  Food, 
Invaluable  for 
Invalids  and  Chll- 
m  dren,  can  also  be 

1^^  easily  and  cheaply 

made  in  few  minutes  ioto 
delicious  Paddings,  Pies.  Cakes, 
Omelets,  Blanc  Mange,  Creams, 
Jellies,  and  scores  of  dishes,  as  seo 
directions  on  Packeta  Sold  by  all  pro¬ 
minent  Grocers,  Cbemieta,  Ac.,  8<L  and  4d. 


M,B.— Pleoae  aok  for,  and  be  enre  yon  get, 

XHE  ‘‘M;A.IZE3V  a,.* 


MATHER’S  ORIENTAL  ROSE  CREAM, 

Extracted  from  the  Cholceat  Roae  Leavea,  'I 

Removes  scurf,  strengthens  and  imparts  a  gloss  (without  the  use  of  Pomades)  to  the  Hair,  and  prevents  Baldness;  even  rei 
the  growth  in  many  caaes  which  appear  hopeleaa  Sold  in  Bottles,  la,  3a  6d.,  and  Sa  each,  by  Cbemista  13  bottles  sent 
paid  on  receipt  of  13a  in  stamps. 

'W’ZX.I.X.A.AX  IVX/AXHBH, 

14,  BAth-itreAt,  Newgate-itreet,  London,  E,C.;  19,  Hanging-ditch,  and  109,  Cheiter*Nad,  HanehMUr. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  ADVERTISE!] 


BABY  LINEN 


FANTS’  LAYETTE. 


LADIES’  TROUSSEAU, 


COMPLETE, 


COMPLETE, 


DIAN  OUTFITS, 


COLONIAL  OUTFITS. 


[IfFANTS’  CLOAKS,  in  all  colours,  in  INFANTS’  PELISSES,  richly  braided, 

Cachemere  d’Ecosse . 15/6  to  21/-  and  various  new  triinmings  .  .  .  12/-to4gs. 

Ditto  in  real  Cashmere,  braided  or  INFANTS’  HOODS,  glace,  silk,  and 

quilted . 21/- to  42/-  satin,  quilted  or  embroidered  .  .  .  5/6  to  21/- 

i  Ditto,  elaborately  embroidered,  and  INFANTS’  MONTHLY  GOWNS, 

lined  with  silk  throughout  ....  60/-  to  90/-  trimmed  with  insertion  and  sc.allop  .  4/6  to  9/6 

RANTS’  ROBES,  for  useful  wear  .  .  6/9  to  12/6  INFANTS’  NIGHT-GOWNS  ....  3/-  to  5/6 

Ditto,  fine  muslin  work,  and  fully  ,,  Flannels  and  Head  Squares. 

tucked . 15/6  to  25/-  Diapers,  Pilches,  and  Pinafores. 

IMFANTS’  CHRISTENING  ROBES,  „  Berceaunettes  and  Baskets, 

rich  apron-fronts  and  robings  .  .  25/-  to  100/-  And  every  other  requisite. 

UNDER  LINEN  FOR  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN  OF  ALL  AGES. 

Every  necessary  in  UNDER  LINEN  may  be  selected  at  a  moment’s  notice,  and  the  old-established  reputation 
3  the  house  will  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  workmanship  and  materials  receive  unremitting  attention. 

FLANNEL  DRESSING  GOWNS.  I  JUVENILE  DRESSES. 

CAMBRIC  WRAPPERS.  1  KNICKERBOCKER  SUITS. 

Among  the  specialities  of  the  present  month  arc  the  Clifton  and  Mayfair  Nightdresses,  at  I5s.  6d.  and 
178,  6d. ;  the  Scarboro’  Chemise,  at  11s.  9d. ;  and  an  exquisitely-shaped  Corset,  the  Eathema,  at  7s.,  on  an 
mproved  figm-c.  _  _ _ 


WHOLESALE  MANUFACTUREES  &  DESIGNEES  OF  BABY  LINEN  &  TJNDEE  LINEN, 

Retail  Depot— 68,  69,  So  70,  Bishopsgate  St.  Without,  City,  R.C. 

(Letter*  to  Mrs.  Adley,  Underclotliing  Department.)  Illustrated  List  of  Prices  post  free. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  ADVERTISER. 


BARER  and  CRISP'S 

"WTTNTER  DRESSES. —Th*  largest 

T9  And  most  eeouomicttl  ftock  In  the  kingdom. 

^  Patternt  post  (r«e. 

%  SAKEB  and  CIIISP, 

196,  Kegeot^treet,  London,  W. 

"WnNTER  DRESSES.  —  WINCEY^ 

Tt  6a  lid. 

the  Full  DreM. 

196,  Regent-etreeL  London,  W. 

Patterns  free. 

TTTYe'r  d  r  e  s  s  e  s.— 

BEST  WOOL  8EKGE3, 
twy  poMihle  shade, 

12a  6d., 

at 

BAKER  and  CRISP'S, 

196,  Re|tcnt>8trcct,  London,  W. 


INTER  DRESSE  S.— 

SILK  SERGES, 
best  qnidiUes, 

Its.  60.  the  Fall  Dress, 
at 

BAKER  and  CRISP'S, 

196,  Regent-street,  London,  W. 

INTER  D  R  E  S  S  E  S.— 

REPPS, 

worth  S6«.  6d..  now 
Ita  6d.  the  Full  Dress, 

at 

BAKER  and  CRISP’S, 

196,  Regent-street,  London,  W. 


FOR  CHRISTMAS  &  THE  NEW  YEAR. 


PRICE  ONE  SHILLIKO, 

BEETON’8 

CHRISTMAS  ANNUAL, 

NINTH  SEASON. 

MONEY  LENT. 

Under  this  title  are  written 

PRELIMINARY  WORDS— THE  STORY  OP  AN  ILL- 
USED  MAN— THE  PAWNBROKER'S  ACCOUNT— 
MAMEBURY  RINGS.  A  Chronicle  of  Dorchester  In 
i;to-WIIAT  IT  COST  MABEL-FALLEN  AMONG 
THIEVES. 

THE  CHILD  OF  CIRCUMSTANCES;  or.  The  I..nnB-1ost 
Father,  and  the  Foree  of  Fancy  could  no  Farther  go. 
A  Mehidrama  in  Tliree  Acts,  and  ever  so  many  Tableaua 
~^hou'n  in  the  Text 

FORTUNE-TELLING.  Signs  and  Tokena  W’ith  Sketches 
of  the  Manners  snd  Uustoms,  Old  and  New,  by  which 
Fortunes  may  bo  Guessed  and  Told. 

OF  THE  PERIOD.  By  George  Cruikshank,  Jan. 

THE  COMEDIES  OF  MAVOR.  By  William  Rninton. 
llluKtrating  the  extraordlnan*  Narrathes  coutuUied  in 
the  Spelling-Book  of  Mavor,  LL.D. 


TER  DRESSE  S.— 

HAGDALA  CLOTHS, 
in  every  colour, 

11a  6d.  the  Full  Dresa, 


INTER  DRESSES.— 

FANCY  DUKit^KS 
of  every  descrij>ti«»n, 
from  ta  lid.  the  Full  Dress, 

at 

BARER  and  CRISP'S, 

196,  R^ent-strect,  London,  W. 

Patterns  free. 

INTER  DRESSE  S.— 

FRENCH  MERINOS, 

In  everv  colour, 

12s.  6d.  the  Vull  Dress, 

BAKER  and  CRISP'S, 

196,  Regent-street,  London,  W. 

Patterns  free. 

PATTEilNS  FREE. 

INTER  SILKS.— 

BLACK  SILKS, 

Groa-Grains.  Glaoes,  and  Flgores, 
from  2^  the  Full  Dress, 

BAKER  and  CRISP’S, 

196,  R^ct'nt-streot  I.<>ndon,  W. 

PATTERNS  FREE. 

INTER  SILKS.— 

COLOURED  SILKS, 

From  21a  the  Full  Dress, 


ALADT  residing  at  Red  Hill  receivet 

a  limited  namber  of  Young  I.adiei«  under  12  years 
of  age,  w’hnm  she  carefully  instructs  in  English,  French. 
Music,  and  Drawing.  Holidays  optional.  Inclusive  temia 
£7  per  quarter,  payable  in  advance.  Address,  T.  V. 
Rosea,  Mill-street,  Red  HiU.  * 


PATTERNS  FREE. 

INTER  SILKS.— 

FANCY  SILKS, 
from  29i>.  6d. 
the  Full  Dress, 

BAKER  and  CRISP’S, 

196,  Regent-street,  London,  W. 

PATTERNS  FUEa 

INTER  SILKS.— 

BLACK  GROUND  SILKS, 

Coloured  Stri|H'R,  Ifmches,  Ac., 

29s.  ed.  the  Full  Dress, 

at 

BAKER  AND  CRISP'S, 

196.  Repent-street,  London,  W. 


■pVEN'ING  SILKS,  sATlNS,  &c. 

J-i  Every  Light  Shade 

in  Silks, 

White, 

from  29s.  6d.  Full  Dress. 

BAKER  and  CRISP,  196,  Regent-street. 

PATTERNS  FREK 

Evening  dresses.  .5,  Cd.  FuH  Dress. 

A  Bankrupt's  Stock,  in  beautiful 
variety,  from 
Sa  6d.  Full  Dresa 
BAKER  and  CRISP, 

196,  Regent-street,  London,  W. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  PERTINAX  PUZZLEWIT.  From 
Babylon  to  (rravesend.  lu  Seven  Stagea  Illustrated  In 
each  of  bis  Seven  Stagea 

A  HAPPY  DAY  IN  A  VARLETS  LIFE.  In  a  series  of 
Hard  Lines.  Cast  and  Cut  by  Charh^s  H.  Rosa 
BEETON'S  ILLUMINATED  ALMANAC  for  16G9.  with 
the  Zodiac  after  the  manner  of  the  Grotesque.  I’liulvd 
in  Gold  and  Many  Coloura 

LONDON : 

WARD,  LOCK,  A  TVLER,  WARWICK  HOUSE, 
^ATKlt^O.HTEE  ROW. 


Price  Gd.  (post  7d.l;  in  neat  case.  Is.  6d.  (post  Is.  8tl.); 
Russia  gilt,  2s.  6d.  (post  2a  Sd.);  or  exquuitcly  painted 
calf,  3a  (post  3a  2d.) 

T)UETTY  PRESEXT.— ROWLETT’S 

X  VICTORIA  GOLDEN  ALMANACK  for  16f,9.  This 
gi>m  of  picket  refermcers  is  executetl  throughout  in  lett«  rs 
of  gold,  on  roS(‘-tinted  enamel ;  containing, In  32iiiiniatura 

Cages,  all  the  infoimatlun  of  the  larger  year-books,  and  Is 
I  nowise  a  vehicle  for  trade  advertising. 

I^ondoti :  HiMrKi.v,  stationers'-court;  lIuWLKTT,  10, 
Frith-street,  thtbo;  and  all  Booksellera 


ALEXANDER’S  KNITTING 


►OUDAULT’S  PEPSINE  POWDER. 


T>OUDAULTS  PEPSINE  WINE,  4p. 

-1 )  P.  and  P.  W.  RQUIRE.  Snl.  AgenU  for  England, 
*77,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 


BOUDaUI.T’S  PEPSINE  PILLS,  .‘Is. 

P.  and  P.  W.  SQUIRE,  Sole  Agents  for  England, 
277,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 


LOZFdXOES  OF  THE  RED  GUM  OF 

AUSTRALIA  —For  Relaxed  Throat  In  Bottles,  2s. 
l^  and  P.  W.  SQUIRE.  Chemists  In  Onlinsry  to  the 
I'Rl.NCE  of  W’ALES,  277,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 


MURIATEof  A.MMONIA  LOZENGES. 

-a-  In  Bottles,  2s.  Useful  for  RronehlUs,  by  loosening 
the  phlegm  and  preventing  violent  flts  of  Coughiug. 
P.  and  U.  W.  SQUIRE  (Gazetted  August  6th,  1’07— 
Deceniljcr  31st  lN«>r).  chemists  to  the  ^tablishment  in 
Ordinary  to  the  QUEEN. 

277,  OXFOitD  STREET,  LONDON. 


Dyspepsia,  ('ONstipation.— 

Rapid  cure  by  BELLOC'S  CHARCOAL.  In  the 
sliai»e  of  powders  or  lozenxea  Highly  approved  by  the 
Academy  of  .Mt'dicine  of  Paris.  Powik-r.  2a  3d. ; 
lozenge**.  Is.  9fl. — Sole  agent.  Mr.  G.  JOZE.AU,  French 
Cliemist.  49.  llayniarket  Londuo. 


IF  t  -  II  winIi  tn  be  W#*ll.  ftnd  k»*ep  Well, 
take  BRAGG'S  FUIlE  VEGETABLE  CIIAUCOAU 
—  Stild  in  Bottles,  with  dlr<*<'tinns.  2s.,  4s.,  and  tie  each,  by 
all  Cheiiiisis,  and  by  the  Manufacturer,  J.  L.  BRAGG, 
2,  Wigmore-stri'Ct  Cavfndish-s<4uare,  Loudon,  \%. 


BK.AIIt'E  'UGAR.  DisoovpFpd  IHG"). — 

Tills  Sovereign  Remwly— See  **  Lancet”- for  Rheu¬ 
matism,  Lnniba;:o.  .N’euralgia,  T(K>thactie,  and  Cukla.  mav 
novv  be  bad.  wiili  Directions,  of  all  Druggists,  at  la  l|d. 
and  2a  9iL  per  Packet 


GREASE,  STAINS. 
SOILED  GLOVES,  &c. 

The  most  elegant  and  useful  preparation  la 

McDOUGALL’S  ETHERODYNE, 

For  effectively  Cleaning  Gloves,  Removing  Grease,  Wax, 
Paint,  and  other  Stains,  and  Ucnovnting  all  kinds^ 
Fabrics,  without  injury  to  the  most  delicate  colour.  It  is 
free  from  all  objectiuna,  and  poseesscs  a  fragraut  jicrfaiiM. 
SOLD  IN  BOTTLES  AT  6d.  an<l  U  R.U'II, 

By  Chemista,  Perfumers,  Drapers,  Ac. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

McDOUGALL  BROTHERS, 

LONDON:  11,  ARTnUB  8TRF.F.T,  WEST,  E.a 
MAN'ClIESTEBi  FORT  STREET. 


COALS,  178.  Cd.  per  Ton,  Cobble* ; 

Derby,  19a;  seconds,  16s.;  1>cst  Main.  23a;  best 
Silkstone,  22s.  j  best  Htaffonlslilru  Wsliseiid,  a  hard,  clean, 
and  dufablc  coal,  will  not  slack  in  the  cellar,  equal  to  any 
l>est  24s.:  small,  11a  6d. ;  liest  coke,  lla6d.  |>er  10sacka-> 
C.  S.  HUBBARD,  h9,  Albsny-street,  Regent' s-park;  or 
Ma,  Wigmore-street  Cavendlah-squara  No  a^uts  rm- 
)doyed.  Established  1631. 

LAITUE. — The  LETTUCE  contains  an 

active  principle,  the  I«atucine,  which  possesses  all  the 
soothing  pro))erties  of  opium  without  Its  dangera— Mr.  0. 
JOZEAU,  French  Chemist  llayniarket,  prepares  a 
Hynipand  a  Pateof  Laitue  (or lettuce),  highly  reeonunended 
by  tlie  Medical  Profession  for  colds,  asthma,  bronchitis, 
and  all  chest  affectlona  Ryrup,  2a  9il. ;  Pate,  la  1^  and 
2a  3d.  Pate,  by  post,  la  Sjfd  and  3a  hd. 

Round  shoulders^  stooping 

Habits,  and  Deformities  are  prevented  and  cured  far 
the  IMPROVED  C11E8T-EXPAND1NO  BRACKS,  for 
both  sexes  of  all  agea  They  strengthen  the  voice  and 
lungs,  relieve  indigestion,  and  are  esp^allv  recommeaded 
toehildren  for  assisting  the  growth  and  proilucing  a  perfect 
s>’mmetrical  figure,  supers^ing  the  old  braces  snu  staya 
.  To  be  obtnineil  only  of  Chandler  and  Co.,  Surgical  Meclia- 
nirians,  66.  Beriicfs-street  Oxford-street  Illustrated 

pamphlets  forwarded. _  _ 


JOSEPH  aiI.I.OTT’8 
STEEL  PENS. 

SOLD  BT  AXX  DEALKRS  THBOtOIlOUT  THE  WORLD; 

TO  the  ladies  OF  EXGLAND.- 

Miss  E.  TALBOT,  thirty  yean  Udy's  Maid  In  the 
highest  circles  of  England,  Paris,  and  Spain,  will  forward 
on  receipt  of  thirty  stamps  full  directions  In  the  new 
and  beautiful  art  of  getting-up  the  PACE  and  ETE8 
In  the  moat  brilliant  style,  with  other  recipes  for  tbs 
toilet  standing  unrivalled. — Address,  Miss  £.  Talbot, 
Folkingham,  Lincolnshire. 

T_T0LL0WAY’S  OINTMENT  &  PILLS 

XX  present  the  readiest  and  most  reasonable  means  of 
removing  hereditary,  constitutional,  and  chronic  disordm, 
associate  with  impure  blood  and  unhealthy  skin.  Scurvy, 
scorbutic  affections,  unseemly  eruptions,  enlarged  glsndi^ 
and  other  blemishes  yield  to  these  purifying  remedies, 
which  eradicate  the  seeds  of  the  complaint  and  aval 


I  PARR'S  LIFE  PILLS  I 


clear  from  the  body  al^  hurtful  Impurities,  Improve  tfas 
digestive  ]>owers,  speedily  cure  all  liver  complaints,  bilkmi 
ailments,  skin  eruptions,  lowness  of  spirits,  headaebs, 
costivencss,  gout,  lumbago,  Ac.  The  mild,  pleasant  actios 
and  powerful  curative  properties  of  l’AKK'8  IIEKHAI. 
MEDICINE  recommend  It  as  the  m»st  useful  remedy  fur 
tlic  restoration  of  sound  bodily  health  and  int'iital  vigrRir 
May  be  obtained  of  any  medicine  vendor,  in  l>  vs 
Is.  l.jd.,  2a  9d.,  and  in  Family  Packets,  11a  tucL 


PATENT.  I 


MORRISONS  ARGHIMEOIAN  HEM-FOLDB 

For  the  Sewing-Machine  and  the  Finger. 

Manufactured  solely  by 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT. 

8TLEL  FEN  MAKER  TO  THE  QUEEN. 

BIRMINGHAM. 

Dr.win:::,  ind  particulu.  forward^]  on  application. 
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1.  — A  Kitten. 

2.  — One,  were  it  long  enough. 

3.  — By  sight. 

4.  — Because  it  cannot. 

6. — Because  you  can’t  make  a 
itchen  in  the  meat-pie. 

6.  — A  stone’s  throw. 

7.  — When  you  have  the  nightmare 
;  hed. 

8.  — ^The  bellows  when  it  hloics  up 
le  fire. 

9.  — A  little  powder. 

10.  — ^There  and  back  again. 

11.  — An  unmerited  whipping,  for  it 
lakes  one  smart  for  nothing. 

12.  — ^'ITiere  is  no  answer. 

13.  — Because  you  are  next  door  to 
i  fool. 

14.  — Apples,  Dapples,  Eton,  meet 
on,  island,  my  land,  money,  funny, 
quiet,  sigh  at,  unite,  pure  white. 

15.  — I  sec  I  am  too  wise  for  you ; 
you  are  much  below  me  in  intellect. 

16.  — Put  down  five  counters,  take 
in  addition  one  counter  in  each  hand, 
with  the  right  take  up  one  counter, 
with  the  left  the  second,  with  the 
right  the  third,  with  the  left  the 
fourth,  with  the  right  the  fifth.  With 
the  left  hand  put  down  one  counter, 
with  the  right  a  second,  with  the  left 
a  third,  with  the  right  a  fourth,  with 
the  left  a  fifth.  Take  up  one  counter 
with  the  right  hand,  with  the  left  a 
second,  with  the  right  a  third,  with 
the  left  a  fourth,  with  the  right  the 
fifth.  This  will  leave  five  counters 
in  one  hand  and  two  in  the  other. 

17.  — This  seeming  impossibility  is 
rendered  easy  by  removing  the  two 
upper  corners  on  each  side  and  the 
centre  line  below,  when  the  three 
S(iuare3  will  appear  thus : — 


21.  — C’cst  celui  de  Milan  ('millcj 
ans). 

22.  — C’est  que,  comme  eux,  ils 
aiment  h  se  nourrir  de  (lattes  (dates). 

23.  — On  prend  le  navire  quaiul  il 
echoue  (est  chou). 

24.  — C’est  le  champagne,  parce  qu’il 
foumit  plus  de  mousses  (de  mousses). 

25.  — Dans  la  ville  de  Home  (rhuin). 

26.  — C’est  le  departemeut  de  I’Eure, 
parce  que  les  habihvnts  s’y  Invent 
avec  de  l  ean  d'Eure  (de  I’odcur). 

27.  — The  River. 

28.  — Money. 

29. — A  Shoe. 

30. — The  Dog. 

31.  — Night. 

32.  — Read  first  and  last  words 
alternately  for  eight  lines,  thus: — 
Can  you  lend  me  five  pounds  till 


■Pot  eight  O's  and  Point. 
■Currants,  Sultana,  Suet,  Can 


■Par-snips. 

•Scarlet  Runners. 
■Pan-cake. 

■na.sty  Pudding. 
■Aristocratic  Sauce. 
•Mutton  Chops. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  ADYERTISER. 


THE  EUROPEAN  FASHION.  ' 

FOULARD  SILKS  FOR  DRESSES  &  COSTUMB 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

ALBERT  MARCHAUB, 

SPECIALITE  DE  FOULARDS,  j 

@  r,  IC  E  O  E  IV  T  H  T  E  E  E  T,  W. 

PATTERNS  POST  FREE. 


PATENT  KID  GLOVES,  DELICATELY  PERFUMED. 


WHEELER  &  CO., 

GLOVERS, 

210,  REGENT  STREET,  W.; 
16  &  17,  POULTRY,  E.C.; 

AND 

Comer  of  L0I.IBARD  ST.,  City. 

Manufacturers  of  the  Richest  Silk 
Hosiery. 


WHEELER  &  CO’S 

GLOVES 

Ilavo  been  celebrated  for  half-a-century 
for  perfection  of  fit,  finish,  strength,  and 
durability. 

Ladies’,  4s  4d. ;  Ocntlcmen’s,  4s.  8d. 

(POST  TRIE,  TWO  EXTRA  STAMPS) 
Ladict*  ParU  Kid  Qlorea,  tt.  6d.;  OcntlcmeD'a,  3t. 

An  elegant  assortment  of  Glove  Boxes 
suitable  for  Presents. 


NEWTON  WILSON  &  CO.'S  NEW  PATENT  SEWING  HAGHINES 


PARIS  EXHIBITION— nvo  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


I 


Twisted  Loop  Stitcli  Machines- Queen  Mab,  3  Guineas;  Cleopatra,  4  Guineas.  Lock-Stitch  Machines 
.'T'ORCAS.  Dorcas,  4  Guineas;  Penelope,  5  Guineas. 


'  A  Any  of  the  above  celebrated  Machines  fitted  into  stands  for  working,  either  by  foo*. 

^1  hand,  at  j£l  Is.,  £2  2s.,  and  3s.  extra.  The  Machines  are  perfectly  portable ;  they 

I  require  no  fixing  to  the  table,  being  perfectly  eteady  by  their  own  weight;  they  will 

'  perform  all  Domestic  Work,  and  aro  so  simple  as  to  require  no  personal  instraction. 

'  TREADLE  MACHINES— Knotted  Stitch,  at  X‘8  8a.  and  £10  10s.  The  most 

' Elastic  Stitch,  and  complete  with  all  accessories. 

yL— TREADLE  MAC illNES — Lock-Stitch,  price  as  above.  The  best  in  the  market 
all  Complete,  and  No  Extras. 

NEW  BRAID-MAKING  MACHINE.  A  new  work  for  ladies ;  makes  Brail 
.  a  yard  per  minute,  by  hand.  Price  £2  2s. 

-  The  American  BUTTON-HOLE  OVER-SEAMING  and  SEWING  MACHINE 

^  Makes  100  Bntton-holes  or  Eyelet-holes  per  hour;  changes  in  a  minute  to  Plain  Sewing, 
and  is  the  most  Complete  Sewing  Machine  in  the  world.  All  extras  inclnded,  price  £2L 
FOUR  cnyRAS.  Eu/f  Ilhslrated  Price  Lists  post  free  on  appUoation  to  the  Depots. 

144,  HIGH  nOLBaRN;  144,  CHEAPSIDE;  210,  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON. 


FOUR  criyr.vs. 


By  Appcintiueut  to 


H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales. 


As  the  purchase  of  a  Seicinj  Machine 
is,  or  may  be,  the  act  of  a  lifetime. 


Care  should  be  taken  to  get  what  has 
been  apps'oved  by  time  and  use. 


THE  LATEST  IMPROVEMENT, 


SECURED  BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 


WHEELER  &  WILSON’S  SILENT  MOTION  SEWING  MACHINES. 

The  most  perfect  Sewing  Machine  in  the  World  for  Families  and  Manufactnrers. 

Making  the  LOCK-STITCH  at  the  rate  of  1,000  per  minute  j  also,  with  an  extra  attachment, 

THE  NEW  THREE-THREAD  EMBROIDERY  STITCH  FOR  ORNAMENTAL  StWING  (Prospictcs  Post  Frer). 

130,  REfiEIVT  ST.,  W.;  niitl  -13,  ST.  PAXIL’S  CIXXJIXCIIYA.K 
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EY  THE  AfTIIOR  OF  “  DENISE  BL,\KE. 


bore  messages  direct  from  the  hearts  of  the  writers, 
and  contained  earnest  invitations  to  the  invalid  to 
make  her  home  with  them  as  soon  as  she  was  able  to 
bear  the  change.  But  iliss  Raynor  was  triumphant  in 
this  respect  also. 

“  My  dear  Mrs.  Harlaud,"  she  said  to  that  lady,  who 
came  to  plead  in  person,  “  you  have  already  dear  home 
ties,  and  you  must  remember  that  John  and  I  have 
none.  We  look  upon  dear  Helen  quite  as  a  gift  to  our 
old  age,  and  you  must  leave  her  with  us.  The  vicarage 
must  be  her  home  as  long  as  we  live,  and  she  will  not 
be  penniless  afterwards.  People  suppose  that  she  is 
quite  destitute,  but  John  told  me  to  be  sure  to  say  that 
it  is  a  mistake,”  added  the  little  lady,  with  a  wise  shake 
of  the  head.  “  She  will  have  a  small  but  comfortable 
income — quite  sufficient  for  her  need.” 

The  income  to  which  Miss  Raynor  alluded  was  the 
united  property  of  the  brother  and  sister,  with  which 
they  had  intended  to  endow  some  charitable  institution, 
but  which  was  now  to  be  settled  upon  their  adopted 
daughter.  But  as  days  went  by  and  the  invalid  gained 
physical  strength,  it  grew  evident  to  a  keener  perception 
than  Miss  Raynor's  that  her  mental  health  did  not 
improve  in  the  same  degree.  As  the  good  vicar  gained 
a  healthy  influence  over  Helen  with  respect  to  her  grief 
for  the  loss  of  her  husband,  he  perceived  that  there 
was  another  and  a  deeper  wound  which  he  could  not 
even  probe.  Her  lamentations  seemed  more  for  some 
error  which  she  herself  had  committed  than  for  the 
death  of  her  husband.  Mr.  Raynor  could  see  that 
much,  but  could  find  no  clue  to  the  rest.  At  length 
he  bethought  himself  of  consulting  Mary  Talbot. 

“  Ho  you  know  whether  my  dear  Helen”  (he  had 
already  assumed  the  tone  of  a  loving  father  in  speaking 
of  her)  “had  anything  on  her  mind  previous- to  her 
husband’s  death,  Mary  V”  he  asked  one  morning  when 
he  found  Mary  Talbot  in  the  vicarage  drawing-room 
alone.  “  I  know  that  you  and  she  were  confidential 
friends?”  he  added  interrogatively. 

“  I  hardly  know  what  to  say,  *dr.  Raynor,  really,” 


CHAPTER  L. 

AT  THE  VICARAGE. 

The  complete  change  of  scene  and  life  from  that 
which  she  had  been  aceustomed  to  at  the  Hall, 
and  the  tender,  loving  care  of  her  kind  nurses,  very 
soon  began  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  Helen. 
She  evidently  began  to  realise  her  position  more  keenly 
every  day,  and  though  her  sorrow  was  real  and  deep, 
it  was  immeasurably  less  painful  to  witness  than  the 
stony  impassiveness  of  the  previous  week.  Soon  her 
grief  passed  into  the  more  natural  phase  of  tears  and 
expressions  of  regret,  which  her  friends  knew  from 
experience  gradually  wears  itself  out.  Never  had 
invalid  been  more  petted  and  cared  for.  The  reaction 
had  taken  place  in  the  opinion  of  the  county  respecting 
her.  Her  quondam  friends — they  who  a  few  days 
previously  had  eagerly  listened  to  the  rumours  against 
her,  and  would  have  passed  her  by  without  notice  if 
they  had  met — were  now  anxious  to  place  her  upon  a 
pedestal  of  perfection,  and  fall  down  and  worship  her 
as  a  heroine  and  a  martyr. 

Constant  were  the  inquiries  at  the  vicarage  after 
“our  dear  JIrs.  Trevor;”  and  Miss  Raynor’s  little 
drawing-room  was  each  day  filled  with  visitors,  all 
eager  to  offer  their  service!  to  the  invalid  in  any  and 
every  possible  way.  The  little  lady  had  never  before 
been  in  such  an  important  position,  and  she  enjoyed  it 
thoroughly.  To  have  the  whole  county,  so  to  say,  at 
her  feet,  pleading  for  permission  to  sec  her  dear  young 
charge,  if  only  for  two  minutes,  and  to  repeat  solemn 
little  denials  in  obedience  to  Hr.  Fenton’s  orders,  while 
she,  Maria  Raynor,  had  the  entree  to  the  interdicted 
presence,  was  very  delightful  indeed.  But  the  eounty 
sympathy  found  its  way  into  Helen  Trevor’s  pre¬ 
sence,  notwithstanding.  Her  room  was  crowded  with 
graceful  little  remembrances  in  the  shape  of  books, 
fruit,  flowers,  and  every  conceivable  invalid  comfort. 
Moreover,  among  the  many  letters  she  received,  all 
expressing  the  most  loving  sympathy,  two  or  three 
New  Sesibs,  No.  49,  VoL.  VI. 
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replied  Marj  hesitatingly.  “  Helen  and  I  must  always 
be  friends  under  any  circumstances.  But — we  have 
not  been  very  confidential  since — since  she  returned 
to  Burton.”  After  a  few  moments’  thought  she  went 
on — “Yet  such  a  friend  to  her  as  yon  have  proved 
yourself  must  certainly  have  a  right  to  know  as  much 
as  I  do  myself,  little  as  it  is.  Hie  day  of  her  husbaud's 
death,  I  went  over  to  the  Hall  to  keep  an  appointment 
with  her  for  the  express  purpose  of  hearing  what  site 
termed  a  confessiem.  Yon  know  that  I  arrived  just 
after  the  catastrophe,  the  state  the  house  was  in,  and 
the  shock  to  poor  Helen's  nervous  system.  She  has  not 
alluded  to  the  subject  since,  neither  have  I.  The 
vulgar  rumour  wliich  got  about  against  her  has  all  been 
fully  explained  away  by  the  man  himself,  but  had  it 
not  been,  no  one  would  have  believed  such  a  story 
possible  who  knew  Helen  Trevor.” 

“  No,  no.” 

“  Still,”  went  on  Mary  thoughtfully,  “  there  certainly 
was  a  something  which  never  has  been  explained 
between  us,  and  which  has  infiucnccd  her  whole 
married  life.  Helen  has  never  been  quite  the  same 
since  her  marriage,  and,  whatever  the  cause,  she  blames 
herself  alone.  But  this  she  is  very  likely  to  do  without 
adequate  reason.  Unlike  most  people,  she  is  inclined 
to  ^  a  great  deal  more  perceptive  of  her  own  defi¬ 
ciencies  than  her  neighbours ;  but  I  know  her  too  well 
to  believe  for  one  moment  that  Helen  Trevor  is  capable 
of  the  weaknesses  or  sins  of  every-day  people.  Hers 
is  quite  an  exceptional  character.” 

“Yes,  yes,  my  dear  Miss  Talbot,  I  understand  what 
you  mean ;  but  it  is  just  these  exceptional  people  that 
commit  exceptional  acts.  Tut!  tut !”  he  added,  smiling 
at  Mary’s  very  decided  shake  of  the  head.  “  I  can  see 
as  plainly  as  you  can  that  there  are  things  which  she  is 
absolutely  incapable  of  doing.  Nevertheless  we  must 
let  her  be  the  best  judge  of  her  own  deficiencies,  and 
allowing  for  an  exaggerated  sensitiveness  upon'  the 
point,  accept  her  verdict  that  she  is  not  quite  perfect. 
By-the-bye,  what  was  it  that  Maria  got  into  a  scrape 
about  repeating  just  after  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
returned  to  the  Hall?  "NYhat  was  that  gossip  about?” 

Mary  shook  her  head. 

“  When  they  first  returned?  I  do  not  remember  any 
gossip  then.” 

“  But  there  was.  Ah,  now  I  have  it !  The  mother ! 
Whatever  the  trouble  is,  it  is  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  mother.  There  was  a  something  said  about 
her  belonging  to  a  different  class — perhaps  the  poor 

woman -  But  it  is  folly  to  speculate  about  it.  The 

mother  is  the  key-note,  depend  upon  it,  my  dear,  and 
you  must  try  to  get  Helen  to  take  you  into  her  confi¬ 
dence,  as  she  promised,  before  we  can  see  our  way  to 
help  her.” 

This  seemed  the  most  advisable  course  to  Mary 
Talbot ;  and  accordingly  the  good  vicar  managed  to 
carry  off  his  aister,  ostensibly  for  a  long  constitutional, 
so  as  to  give  the  former  an  opportunity  for  a  tUe-a-tCte 
with  Helen. 

“Now  could  anything  have  been  more  opportune 
than  Mary  chancing  to  be  here  just  when  you  want 
me  to  come  with  you,  John  dear?  And  she  was  so 
willing  to  stay  and  bear  dear  Helen  company  too !” 


exclaimed  the  little  lady  as  she  contentedly  trotted  off  *' 
by  her  brother’s  side.  “  It  couldn’t  have  been  better  ^ 
if  ii  had  been  managed  on  purpose,  could  it,  dear?” 

“  No,  I  don’t  think  it  could,  Maria.”  T 

JIary  brought  some  trifiing  work  in  her  h.and  to 
seem  busy  over,  and  the  two  friends  were  sitting 
together  in  the  pretty  room  that  had  been  given  up  to 
Helen’s  use.  ** 

“  Little  ^liss  Raynor  has  started  off  in  high  feather 
with  ‘  her  John.’  What  a  dear,  kind,  simple  soul  she  is !  ^ 

How  good  they  both  are,  arc  they  not  ?”  ® 

“  Ah,  yes,  yes,  good  indeed  I” 

“Now  you  really  must  behave  yourself,  Helen,  or  ^ 
my  character  as  nurse  will  be  gone.  You  were  looking 
so  much  better  when  I  came  in,  too — quite  yourseU  * 
again.”  .  * 

“  Yes,  I  am  better.” 

“  Are  you  quite  comfortable  in  that  chair,  dear  ?”  ^ 

“  Y'es,  thank  you.”  ® 

“  We  shall  soon  have  you  strong  enough  to  come  * 
downstairs,  and  then,  I  suppose,  there  will  be  no  keep¬ 
ing  the  people  away  from  you  any  longer.”  * 

“  1  want  to  be  strong— I  am  so  anxious  to  be  strong, 
Mary,”  murmured  Helen.  “  I  cannot,  I  must  not,  tres-  * 
pass  upon  these  kind  friends  any  longer  than  I  can  ' 
help!”  ' 

They  were  silent  a  few  moments,  Mary  judging  it  * 
best  to  make  no  protest  respecting  the  Raynor  feelings  ' 

upon  the  point,  and  to  let  her  friend  volunteer  what  ^ 

she  would  before  she  herself  gave  an  opinion. 

Presently  Helen  commenced  again. 

“  I  must  be  quite  penniless,  Mary.  The  little  poor 
Aunt  Mary  left  me  is  gone.  No,  don’t  say  it.  I  know 
how  nobly  they  are  capable  of  behaving,  but  that  is 
qtiite  impossible.  I  could  not  accept  it  1  I — have  been 
wondering— could  I  get  a  situation,  do  you  think  ?  I 
could  conscientiously  undertake  the  duties  of  a  second- 
class  governess,  I  am  sure.  AV^ould  it  be  well  to  adver¬ 
tise  ?  lam  speaking  to  you  in  confidence,  dear  friend. 

Give  me  what  advice  you  can,  but  do  not  attempt  to 
make  me  change  my  miud.  You  know  how  decided  I 
am  about  some  things,  and  this  is  one.” 

“  I  understand  you,  my  dear,”  said  Mary,  kneeling 
down  by  the  other’s  side,  and  taking  her  hand.  “  But 
I  am  afraid  that  I  am  quite  as  decided  as  yourself,  and 
if  you  want  your  own  way,  Miss  Raynor  is  much  more 
likely  to  give  it  you  tharr4,  when  I  don’t  agree  with 
you.” 

“  Ah,  do  not  jest !  Y'ou  ought  to  know  that  I  could 
not  live  a  dependent  life,  even  with  these  dear  friends, 
good  as  they  are.” 

“  No,  Helen,  I  don’t  think  you  could.  But — I  thought 
perhaps  you  would  go — home  ?” 

“Don’t!  I  can’t  bear  it!”  replied  Helen,  with  a 
white,  frightened  face.  “  I  have  no  home !  Don’t 
speak  of  it,  if  you  love  me !” 

“  Now  that  i.3  nonsense,  Helen,  the  merest  nonsense, 
some  morbid  fancy  that  has  taken  possession  of  you,  1  am 
sure  of  it,  and  out  of  my  love  to  you  I  must  go  on.  I 
do  not  think  that  your  mother  knows  what  has  occurred. 

You  have  not  written  to  or  heard  from  her,  have  you? 

Dear  Helen,  do  tell  me?” 

“  No  1  Oh,  mother  I  mother  1”  she  wailed  out  in 
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tjfony  of  spirit,  “  if  you  could  only  kuow !  But  it  is 
too  late !  Too  late !” 

“  My  dear  Helen,  I  know  you  were  kept  apart  from 
your  mother  until  Miss  Trevor  died,  and  of  course 
there  was  a  reason  for  it ;  but  though  you  may  suffer 
from  the  faults  of  a  parent  you  are  not  answerable  for 
them,  you  know.  Besides,  she  may  be  changed,  and 
it  would  then  be  your  duty - ” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  Do  you  think  that  she  was 
to  blame,  Mary  Talbot  ?”  said  Helen,  breaking  into  a 
short  derisive  laugh. 

Mary  Talbot  looked  a  little  astonished,  and  said 
rat'.icr  hesitatingly — 

“  Well,  if  it  be  not  so — ^if  you  have  displeased  hrr — 
a  mother's  love  is  strong,  and  now — in  the  time  of 
need — she  would  forgive  you,  believe  it !’’ 

“  She  forgive  me — mother  ?  She  couldn’t  do  any¬ 
thing  else  but  love  the  bitterest  enemy,  if  it  were  pos¬ 
sible  for  her  to  have  one.  Her  love  for  me  has  been 
superhuman,  I  tell  you !” 

“Then  why  do  you  not  go  to  her  now,  Helen? — or, 
at  any  rate,  write?” 

“  1  dare  not !  Do  you  know  what  I  did  ?”  she  went 
on  excitedly.  “  I  made  a  compact  with  her  that  we 
must  never  meet  again.  She  was  never  to  come  near 
me  in  my  prosperity,  lest  it  should  become  known  that 
she  sprang  from  the  ‘  lower  orders.’  She  voluntarily  gave 
me  up  when  I  was  an  infant  that  I  might  receive  the 
benefit  of  being  brought  up  with  the  Trevors,  and  1 
proved  worthy  my  education,  for,  when  there  came  a 
time  for  decision,  I  disowned  her.  Do  you  think  I  dare 
go  to  her  now — now  that  I  am  stripped  of  everything  ?” 

“  Certainly  I  do — more  now  than  ever.” 

“No,  I  dare  not!  Oh,  mother,  but  to  feel  your 
arms  about  me  once  more  before  I  die !”  she  exclaimed, 
falling  into  a  passion  of  tears  and  sobs. 

Maiyr  silently  soothed  and  tended  her,  and  then  sum¬ 
moned  Stephens,  in  whose  care  she  left  her  while  she 
went  down  to  the  vicar’s  study  to  wait  for  his  return 
and  try  to  collect  her  scattered  thoughts.  The  “  con¬ 
fession”  had  been  so  very  different  to  what  she  expected. 
It  was  not  very  long  before  the  vicar  joineil  her,  and 
then  he  sat  thoughtfully  listening  to  her  story. 

“  I  see,  my  dear,  the  poor  mother  has  been  cruelly 
used,  and  I  am  afraid  that  others  were  more  to  blame  in 
the  matter  than  our  dear  Helen.  Still,  she  was  right  in 
her  self-condemnation :  she  has  not  been  blameless - ” 

“  But,  Mr.  Raynor - ” 

“  My  dear  Miss  Talbot,  she  has  not  been  blameless — 
her  regret  is  legitimate,  and  I  trust  healthy.  Well, 
well,  Maria  and  I  must  look  somewhere  else,”  he  said, 
solto  voce,  and  with  a  little  half  sigh.  “  At  any  rate,” 
he  added  aloud,  and  decidedly,  “  there  is  but  oue  course 
to  take.  The  mother  must  be  written  to  immediately. 
You  had  better  undertake  the  task,  I  think,  my  dear.” 

“  But  what  would  you  advise  me  to  say  ?” 

“Just  simply  relate  all  that  has  taken  place,  and 
explain  Helen’s  present  circumsfanccs.  The  rest  may 
eafely  bo  trusted  to  a  mother’s  love,  I  think.”  He 
then  warmly  shook  hands  with  Mary  Talbot,  and  she 
departed  to  execute  her  mi-ision. 

As  the  door  closed  on  her  the  old  man’s  face  sank 
between  his  hands. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

“COME  HOME.” 

TWO  days  later  Mary  placed  a  letter  in  Helen’s 
hand. 

“  What  is  it,  Mary — a  bill  ?”  she  asked,  carelessly 
turning  it  over  in  her  hand,  and  noticing  with  a 
half-smile  the  ill-spelt  and  crookedly-written  address. 
“  Not  a  very  elegant-looking  epistle,  is  it  ?” 

Tlien  the  postmark  caught  her  eye — 'I  horsall !  The 
colour  rushed  to  her  face,  and  she  tore  open  the 
envelope  with  a  wild  cry  that  was  not  of  pain. 

Mary  silently  quitted  the  room. 

“  My  Dear  Chili), — Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear !  Tlie 
tears  are  falling  so  fast  that  I  can  hardly  ’rite.  I  hope 
you  will  excuse  the  mistakes,  miss.  If  my  heart  can 
only  speak  out  to  you,  and  show  through  the  ’riting, 
dc.u: !  I  have  been  praying  to  be  able  to  make  it  clear 
how  I  love  you.  Come  home — on  my  bended  knees  I 
beg  and  pray  you  to  come  home.  You  shall  never  ba 
troubled  as  yon  was  before,  miss.  Oh,  my  dear,  I 
know  how  my  ways  shamed  you  ;  but  you  shall  never 
feel  it  so  again  if  you  will  only  come  home  and  trust  to 
your  loving  mother  to  make  all  the  rest  right.  I  don’t 
want  to  ’rite  about  money  in  this  letter,  but  I  must  just 
tell  you  that  Mrs.  Graham  died  and  left  me  all  her 
fortune,  and  there's  nobody  but  you  that  makes  it  worth 
while  to  take  it.  IV’ith  my  dutiful  love,  and  expecting 
you  directly,  only  please  let  me  know  exactly  when, 

“  Your  loving  mother, 

“  Mai'.tiia  Trevor.” 

There  could  be  no  doubt  respecting  the  writer  of  this : 
the  cramped,  unformed  hand,  bad  spelling,  and  warm, 
heartfelt  words,  told  their  own  story.  When  Mary 
Talbot  entered  the  room,  an  hour  later,  she  found 
Helen  on  her  knees  by  the  bedside,  her  hands  clasped 
over  the  precious  letter,  and  she  knew  at  once  that  all 
was  well. 

“  Dear  Helen,  from  your  mother,  is  it  not?” 

Without  a  word  Helen  put  the  letter  in  Mary’s  hand. 
She  slowly  read  it  through,  then  the  two  sat  silent 
awhile  with  hands  clasped.  Mary  was  not  at  all 
shocked  at  the  triumphant  gladness  which  irradiated 
the  other’s  face,  though  it  was  a  very  different  ex¬ 
pression  to  that  which  is  generally  expected  in  a  young 
widow.  She  perceived  that  Helen  had  found  the 
best  remedy  for  her  grief  at  the  loss  of  her  husband ; 
more,  that  her  love  for  him  had  never  been  the  full 
absorbing  love  her  nature  was  capable  of,  and  that  her 
regret  was,  in  fact,  more  like  the  regret  of  a  mother  for 
a  child  than  that  of  a  wife  for  a  husband. 

Presently  the  vicar  was  summoned,  the  letter  given 
to  him,  and,  after  he  had  read  it,  a  council  held 
respecting  the  mother's  proposal.  Only  one  conclusion 
could  be  come  to ;  it  was  settled  that  Helen  Trevor 
should  return  to  Thorsall  immediately  she  was  able  to 
bear  the  fatigue  of  the  journey.  It  was  also  decided 
that  now  she  was  to  leave  the  vicarage  so  soon,  she 
should  be  spared  the  trial  of  receiving  visitors.  So 
Jiliss  Raynor  and  Mary  Talbot  managed  to  excuse  her 
with  the  best  grace  they  could,  and  as  they  did  not 
meutiou  that  she  was  going  away  for  good,  they  suc- 
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ceedcd  pretty  well — with  all  but  Harry  Norton.  That 
young  lady  begged  so  hard  for  just  one  peep  at  “  dear 
Mrs.  Trevor,”  and  was  so  evidently  sincere  in  the  kind 
feeling  she  expressed,  that  the  ladies  relented  in  her 
favour.  But  they  soon  regretted  having  yielded  to  her 
entreaties.  Harry  Norton  could  not  alter  her  nature  ; 
and,  after  a  first  quiet  sympathetic  word  or  two,  she 
rattled  on  in  her  old  fashion.  She,  however,  honestly 
believed  that  she  was  cheering  the  young  widow  by 
what  she  called  “  lively  talk.” 

“  Are  you  indeed  leaving  Burton  for  good  ?  I  am 
really  very  sorry,  and  I’m  sure  it’s  very  unselfish  of  me 
to  say  so,  for  if  you  were  here  there  would  be  no 
chance  for  any  girl  in  Burton.  I  declare  I  would 
mount  one  of  those  caps  to-morrow  if  I  thought  I 
should  look  like  you.  A  black  dress  cut  like  that  I 
will  have  before  the  week  is  out !” 

“  Harry !” 

“  Nonsense,  Mary !  The  poor  thing  wants  rousing, 
of  course  she  does !  You  and  Miss  Raynor  look  ever 
so  much  too  doleful.  A  good  laugh  would  do  her  all 
the  good  in  the  world,  I’m  sure  of  it!”  she  half- 
whispered,  in  reply  to  Mary  Talbot’s  anxious  look  of 
remonstrance.  And,  in  her  good-natured  desire  to  do 
Helen  good,  she  rattled  on — “You  would  have  laughed 
in  right  earnest,  dear  Mrs.  Trevor,  if  you  had  seen 
me  give  the  new  man  at  the  Hall  a  spill  the  other 
day.” 

“A  spill,  dear?”  asked  Miss  Raynor,  her  eyes 
wandering  to  a  match-box,  as  if  she  thought  a  S2)ill 
was  rather  an  odd  kind  of  present. 

“  Yes,  it  was  first-rate.  I  saw  him  creeping  along 
the  road  in  a  dogcart,  just  in  front  of  me,  and  managed 
in  passing  to  give  him  a  tilt  which  spun  him  round  in 
style.  You  should  have  heard  him,  my  dears,  when  I 
sent  James  to  ask  if  he  was  hurt.  Such  language !  It 
nearly  took  my  breath  away,  I  can  tell  you.  What  a 
great  ugly  bear  he  is !  But  it  doesn’t  do  to  say  too 
much,  does  it  V”  she  added  sentimentally.  “  He’s  in 
the  market,  and  one  never  knows  what  one  may  come 
to.  Look  at  poor  Kate — no  girl  could  hate  a  man  worse 
than  she  hated  Lord  Rivers ;  she  and  I  used  to  call  him 
the  baboon - ” 

“  Have  you  heard  from  Lady  Rivers  lately  ?”  asked 
Mary,  to  divert  the  current.  “  Is  she  well  ?” 

“  Yes,  poor  girl,  she’s  pretty  well,  I  think,  but  it’s 
awful  work  with  that  old  tiger.”  (Miss  Norton  was 
not  so  reticent  as  her  mother  respecting  her  sister’s 
domestic  life.)  “  However,  I  tell  Kate  it’s  quite  ridi¬ 
culous  to  talk  of  being  afraid  of  an  old  shaky  fellow 
like  him.  Half-an-hour’s  exercise  with  her  riding-whip, 
or  a  spill,  or  even  a  good  shaking,  would  bring  him  to 
his  senses.  Has  Miss  Smithson  got  the  pattern  of 
that  sleeve,  my  dear  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  believe  so — she  made  it,”  replied  Helen, 
smiling. 

“There,  that  smile  is  worth  something — quite  a 
feather  in  my  cap,”  exclaimed  Harry,  rising  to  take 
leave.  “  I  told  you  she  wanted  cheering.” 

Every  hour  away  from  her  mother  seemed  now 
an  age  to  Helen.  Why  could  she  not  start  at  once  ? 
she  was  constantly  asking,  feverishly  anxious  to  be 
gone,  and  so  eloquent  was  she  upon  the  subject,  that 


Dr.  Fenton  at  length  gave  permission.  At  any  rate, 
he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  she  would  never  be  quite 
convalescent  while  her  mind  remained  in  such  a  rest¬ 
less  state.  No  time  was  lost.  A  letter  was  sent  off  to 
apprise  her  mother  that  she  would  start  for  Thorsall 
the  next  day.  Then  every  one  about  her  perceived 
that  she  had  found  the  best  medieine  both  for  her 
physical  and  mental  health.  Indeed,  the  eager  light 
in  her  eyes,  and  the  smile  upon  her  pale  face,  might 
have  scandalised  some  of  her  quondam  friends,  could 
they  have  seen  it  in  contrast  with  her  heavy  crape 
mourning  and  widow’s  cap. 

The  vicar  and  his  sister  were  too  unselfish  not  to 
rejoice  with  her,  notwithstanding  their  own  disappoint¬ 
ment.  When  once  the  subject  had  been  broached, 
Helen  spoke  freely  of  her  mother,  and  they  had  already 
learned  to  reverence  the  character  of  Martha  Trevor. 
Mary  Talbot  invited  herself  to  visit  Beech  Cottage,  and 
even  the  vicar  and  his  sister  talked  of  treating  them¬ 
selves  to  a  trip  to  Thorsall  the  next  holiday  they  took. 
The  four  friends  were  sitting  together  the  last  evening 
of  Helen’s  stay  at  the  vicarage,  and  had  fallen  into 
silence — the  silence  which  is  eloquent  speech  between 
congenial  souls— when  the  door  opened,  and  a  house¬ 
maid  looked  into  the  room.  She  was  doing  duty 
for  the  man-servant,  gone  on  an  errand  to  the  town, 
and  was  either  unaware  of  the  stringency  of  the  orders 
respecting  visitors,  or  had  weighty  reasons  for  forgetting 
them. 

“Mr.  Trevor  begs  that  you  will  see  him  for  five 
minutes,  ma’am,”  she  said,  addressing  Helen. 

“Mr. -  Who?  What?”  ejaculated  the  vicar, 

rising  hastily  from  his  chair. 

“  All  right,  parson  ;  it’s  only  me,”  said  Mr.  Riehard 
Trevor,  entering  the  room  and  smilingly  extending  his 
hand  towards  Helen.  “  How  de  do,  Mrs.  Trevor?” 

She  shrank  back,  turning  her  white  face  pleadingly 
towards  the  vicar.  He  understood  her. 

“  Mrs.  Trevor  does  not  receive  visitors,  Mr. — ^Trevor. 
I  will  speak  to  you  in  my  study,  if  you  please.  Come 
this  way.” 

“  No ;  thank  you  all  the  same,  but  I  came  to  speak 
to  Mrs.  Trevor,  and  she’ll  excuse  me,  I’m  sure,  when  she 
knows  what  I’ve  come  about.  Nobody  can  answer  for 
her,  and  it  will  save  trouble  if  she  listens  to  what  I’ve 
got  to  say.” 

“  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  hear  what  he  has  to 
say,  my  dear ;  it  may  be  some  business  question  that 
requires  an  explanation  which  only  you  can  give,  and 
you  will  be  spared  future  trouble  by  answering  now,” 
said  the  vicar  in  a  low  voice,  as  he  sat  down  by  Helen’s 
side  and  took  her  hand  in  his.  Turning  to  Richard 
Trevor,  he  added  coldly,  “  I  hope  you  will  consider 
Mrs.  Trevor’s  delicate  state  of  health,  sir,  and  make 
your  communication  as  short  as  possible.  It  is  some 
business  question,  I  presume?” 

“  Well,  it  is,  and  it  aint,”  replied  the  squire.  “  But 
first  I  want  to  know  whether  it  is  true  that  she  is  going 
back  to  Thorsall  to-morrow  ?" 

“  Yes,  it  is  true.” 

“  Then  I  should  like  to  speak  to  her  alone  for  five 
minutes.  For  her  good,  mind  you,”  he  added,  noticing 
Helen’s  look  of  terror  and  her  lips  frame  the  mono- 
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gj'llablc  “  No,”  os  she  clasped  her  old  friend’s  hand  a 
little  tighter  in  her  own. 

“You  see  that  Mrs.  Trevor  objects,  sir,  and  I  do  not 
myself  think  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  a  private 
interview.  We  arc  her  friends,  and  if,  as  you  say, 
what  you  have  to  communicate  is  for  her  benefit,  there 
can  be  no  objection  to  our  hearing  it.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  secrecy,  I  suppose  ?” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  know  about  that,  parson,”  n. plied  Mr. 
Richard  Trevor,  a  little  consciously.  “  It  might  be  as 
well  to  keep  it  close  for  a  time.  But  if  she’d  rather 
have  it  known,  it  shall  be.  I  don’t  mind  you,  parson, 
to  be  sure,  nor,  for  the  matter  of  that,  the  ladies  there ; 
I’m  always  for  being  straightforward  and  above-board, 
I  am.” 


His  hearers  looked  from  one  to  the  other  quite 
bewildered,  and  misunderstanding  the  expression,  he 
went  on  more  confidently — 

“  What’s  gone  and  past  none  of  us  can  help,  and  I 
am  very  sorry  for  any  trouble  that  I  caused  you,  Mrs. 
Trevor :  I  can’t  say  fairer  than  that,  can  I  ?  You  see, 
my  back  was  up  at  being  treated  so  cool  at  first,  when 
I  knew  the  game  was  in  my  hands,  and  I  was  a  bit 
rough,  I  know.  But  I  am  ready  to  make  all  the  amends 
I  can,  and  it  isn’t  every  man  with  an  income  like  mine 
that  would  come  forward  and  say  what  I  am  going  to 
say  before  witnesses.  Here’s  my  hand,  Mrs.  Trevor, 
and  if  you  like  to  come  back  to  the  Hall  in  a  twelve¬ 
month’s  time — we  must  wait  till  then,  I  suppose, 
parson?  —  I’m  agreeable!”  Looking  complacently 
round  at  his  listeners,  staring  at  him  in  blank  asto¬ 
nishment,  he  went  on — “  I  aint  going  to  eat  my  words. 


At  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth  she  shall  be  mistress  at 
the  Hull  again  if  she  likes.  She  took  my  fancy  from 
the  very  first,  and  I  always  did  say  that  I’d  have  the 
woman  that  took  my  fancy,  rich  or  poor — a  thorough¬ 
bred,  you  know,  and - ” 

“  A  moment,  Mr. - ”  The  good  vicar  could  not 

for  the  life  of  him  add  “Trevor”  at  that  moment. 
“You  really  must  not  go  on — you  are  under  some 
delusion.  AVhat  can  have  induced  you  to  address 
Mrs.  Trevor  in  this  way  ?  I  am  afraid  you  have  been 
indulging.” 

“Ha!  ha!  A  drop  too  much,  eh?  No;  it’s  all 
right;  I’ll  stick  to  my  promise!” 

“  You  surely  forget - ” 

“  No,  I  don’t ;  not  I !  I  know  she’s  a  widow,  and 
hasn’t  a  penny  to  bless  herself  with,  but  here  am  I 
ready  to—” 

“  What  does  it  all  mean  ?”  asked  Helen,  white  and 


bewildered. 

“  It  means  an  offer  of  marriage,”  replied  the  squire. 

There,  it’s  out,  and  I  won’t  go  back  from  my  words !” 

The  colour  trembled  into  Helen’s  face  as  she  rose 
from  her  seat  with  the  haughty  grace  that  had  first 
won  Mr.  Richard  Trevor’s  admiration.  “  You  might 
have  spared  me  that  insult !”  And,  clinging  to  Mary 
Talbot,  she  went  from  the  room  as  fast  as  her  trembling 
limbs  would  carry  her. 

“  Insult !  Why,  what  the  devil  does  she  mean  by 
that?  She  isn’t  off  her  head,  is  she,  parson?” 

“I  am  surprised  at  your — your  audacity,  sir!” 
ejaculated  the  vicar,  rising  from  his  seat  with  a  look 


and  gesture  of  contempt,  more  thoroughly  angered 
than  his  sister  had  ever  before  seen  him. 

“  Surprised  at  my - !  Why,  con — found  it  all ! 

she  isnt  everybody’s  money!  A  widow  without  a 
penny  isn’t  such  a  grand  catch,  anyhow !” 

“  I  must  wish  you  good  evening,”  said  the  vicar, 
ringing  the  bell  rather  violently.  “  I  think  that  you 
must  understand  Mrs.  Trevor’s  sentiments  enough  now 
to  trouble  her  no  more.  Edward,  the  door.”  And  the 
vicar  and  his  sister  walked  from  the  room,  leaving  the 
visitor  to  follow  as  he  pleased. 

“A  pretty  stiff-backed  lot  they  are !”  was  Mr.  Richard 
Trevor’s  soliloquy,  as  he  took  his  seat  in  his  dogcart 
and  drove  off.  “She’s  been  spoiled  by  having  her 
own  way  too  much.  She  couldn’t  have  come  it  grander 
if  she’d  been  sitting  in  the  large  drawing-room  at  the 
Hall.  She’ll  find  the  difference  when  she's  been  at 
Thorsall  a  bit,  and  then  she’ll  be  ready  to  knock  her 
own  head  off  for  being  such  a  fool.  But  she  won’t 
catch  me  soft  enough  to  ask  her  again.  There’s  women 
enough  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  and  thoroughbred, 
too.  I’ve  only  got  to  pick  and  choose.  Confound 
her !” 


CHAFl’ER  LII. 


GONE  ! 


TTER  three  friends,  Mary  Talbot,  the  vicar,  and  his 
sister,  accompanied  Helen  to  the  railway-station, 
where  they  found  Stephens  superintending  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  luggage,  which  had  been  sent  in  advance. 

“  I  should  like  to  have  seen  Wing.  I  thought  per¬ 
haps  he  would  be  here,”  said  Helen,  looking  round 
with  a  graceful  recognition  at  the  well-known  faces  of 
a  group  of  Burton  people  assembled  on  the  platform  to 
pay  this  last  unobtrusive  respect  to  the  “  true  Trevor.” 
But  she  was  disappointed  at  missing  the  one  face  she 
most  wished  to  see.  “  You  said  he  was  much  better 
yesterday ;  did  he  know  I  was  going  this  morning, 
Stephens  ?” 

“  Yes,  Mrs.  Trevor,  I  saw  him  last  evening  at  the 
Ward’s,  where  he  is  lodging.  He  knows  you  are  going, 
and  he  is  sufficiently  recovered  to  get  as  far  as  this, 
but  I  don't  think  that  he  felt  equal  to  the  parting.” 

“  Ah,  well,  we  shall  meet  again  at  Thorsall.  You 
told  him  what  I  said  about  his  coming  there  ?” 

“  Yes,  ma’am,  and  he  is  looking  forward  to  see  you 
there  shortly,  for  he  fully  intends  to  follow  you  as  soon 
as  he  has  sufficient  strength  for  the  journey.” 

The  fact  was  that  AV'ing  had  resisted  the  longing 
desire  to  see  his  beloved  mistress  at  the  station. 
“There  shall  be  but  one  more  parting  between  me 
and  her,  God  bless  her !  I’ve  got  enough  to  keep  me, 
and  I  will  end  my  days  near  her  wherever  she  is,”  he 
had  told  Stephens. 

Helen  Trevor  had  more  than  once  attempted  to 
express  a  few  words  of  gratitude  to  her  friends  in  need 
and  in  deed,  but  each  time  she  broke  down,  and  they 
laughingly  put  an  interdict  upon  the  subject. 

“  Ah,  how  shall  I  ever  repay - ” 

“  Repay  us  in  kind,  my  child.  Have  we  not  pro¬ 
mised  to  come  to  see  you  ?  Tut !  tut !  we  must  have 
no  lachrymose  parting,  my  dear,  when  we  have  made 
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up  our  minds  to  come  and  find  out  for  ourselves 
whether  you  have  not  coloured  your  picture  of  Thorsall 
a  little  too  highly.” 

“Good-bye,  my  darling,”  fairly  sobbed  out  little 
Miss  Kaynor,  under  he.  veil.  “  You  quite  forgive  me, 
don’t  you?  Such  a  lesson!  I  will  make  a  round  of 
calls  this  very  afternoon,  and  explain  how - ” 

“  No,  no,  Maria,  I  don't  think  that  there  is  any  more 
explanation  needed.” 

“  Very  well,  Jolm,  dear,  but  I  only  meant  just  to 
say -  Ah,  here  is  the  train !” 

“  You  will  write  immediately  you  arrive,  dear 
Helen  ?”  said  Mary ;  “  we  shall  bo  anxious  to  know  how 
you  get  through  the  journey.” 

“  Yes,  directly  I  get  home.  Good-bye,”  replied  Helen 
from  the  carriage  window  as  the  train  moved  off. 

No  one  could  have  any  doubt  about  its  being  a  going 
home.  The  three  friends  returned  from  the  station 
fully  contented  for  her  sake,  and  quite  ready  to  excuse 
her  hurried  and  somewhat  a'ostracted  farewell. 

“  How  dreadfully  slow !  When  shall  we  get  there  ? 
Isn’t  this  a  dreadfully  slow  train,  Stephens?”  was 
Helen’s  frequent  ejaculation,  as  she  looked  again  and 
again  at  her  watch. 

Stephens  now  sat  in  the  carriage  with  her  mistress, 
and  was  somewhat  surjjriscd  at  the  impatience  she 
displayed,  like  the  impatience  she  had  once  before 
witnessed  on  the  same  journey,  yet  under  such  different 
auspices. 

“  She  knows  what  she  is  going  home  to  now,”  thought 
Stephens.  “  Everything  so  painfully  different  to  what 
she  has  been  accustomed  to,  and  she  felt  it  so  dreadfully 
before,  too,  yet  to  look  at  her  now  one  would  think 
that  she  was  going  home  to  an  enchanted  palace !’’ 

Stephens  did  not  perceive  that  her  mistress  was  this 
time  bearing  home  with  her  a  talisman  that  could 
transform  a  cottage  into  a  palace. 

Poor  Stephens!  Her  own  anticipations  were  any¬ 
thing  but  bright  ones.  The  nearer  they  drew  towards 
Thorsall  the  more  vivid  grew'  her  remembrance  of  her 
last  reception  at  Beech  Cottage,  and  she  absolutely 
dreaded  tlie  meeting  with  Amelia.  IIow  was  she  to 
live  with  that  horrible  woman  at  the  cottage  ?  The  bare 
thought  of  it  made  her  shudder!  She  forgot  how 
really  little  they  had  seen  of  each  other,  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  even  Amelia  might  have  some  good  qualities. 
One  other  fact,  the  humbling  and  beneficial  effect  of 
her  life  at  the  Hall  upon  her  own  character,  she  was 
perhaps  hardly  conscious  of,  although  it  would  do  her 
good  service  with  Amelia. 

The  moment  the  train  stopped,  Helen  sprang  on  to 
the  platform  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

“Don't  fear  for  me,  Stephens,”  she  ejaculated, 
noticing  Stephens's  anxious  look  ;  “  I  feel  quite  strong 
enough  to  go  on  by  myself,  and  you  can  stay  to  sec 
after  the  things.  I  can  very  well  walk  up  to 
mother’s.” 

How  she  dwelt  upon  the  word ! 

“Are  you  quite  sure  you  are  strong  enough,  dear 
Mrs.  Trevor?  You  haven’t  been  out  for  so  long,  and 
I  shall  not  be  many  minutes,  if  you  will  wait 
lor  me.” 

“No,  thank  you,  I  am  quite  sure  of  myself.”  And 


away  she  started  up  the  steep  Iligh-strcet,  a  too-bril- 
liant  flush  in  her  cheeks,  as  her  eyes  dwelt  lovingly 
upon  the  scene. 

Up  the  street  she  went  as  fast  as  her  trembling  limbs 
would  carry  her,  too  happy  and  excited  to  notice  that 
whenever  she  caught  sight  of  a  face  at  a  window  it  was 
instantly  withdrawn,  and  that  not  a  door  in  the  village 
stood  open.  Everything  and  everybody  seemed  silent 
as  a  grave !  But  the  August  sun  was  shining  upon 
the  stone  cottages — there  was  the  glorious  sea  to  bo 
seen  now  and  then,  and  this  was  Thors.all!  Panting 
with  the  e.xertion,  but  unconscious  of  fatigue,  she 
reached  the  path  which  led  winding  round  the  cliff 
towards  the  cottage. 

“  She  will  be  at  the  door,  God  bless  her !  I  shall  see 
her  dear  face  when  I  turn  this  point !” 

And  sick  almost  unto  faintness  with  hope  and  joy, 
and  some  new  feeling,  not  unlike  fear — a  presentiment 
of  fresh  trouble — she  leant  for  a  few  moments  against 
the  side  of  the  cliff.  But  on  she  went  again,  running 
wildly  now,  auderyingwith  a  voice  which,  in  its  longing, 
sounded  idmost  like  sharp  agony — “  Mother !  Mother !” 

The  cottage  was  in  siglrt  now ;  the  garden,  gay  with 
many-hued  flowers,  and  bright  gravel-path  dazzling  in 
the  August  sunlight,  the  latticed  windows  standing 
open,  the  bird-cages  hanging  in  them,  and  the  pretty 
porch,  with  its  rustic  seats  and  sweet-scented  creeping 
plants.  It  was  the  dear  old  home,  just  as  she  had  seen 

it  last,  but -  Where  was  her  mother  ?  It  was  only 

as  Helen  swung  open  the  garden-gate  and  tottered  up 
the  path,  that  some  one  appeared  in  the  porch.  Amelia, 
with  her  arms  folded  in  her  apron,  stood  grimly  re¬ 
garding  her  as  she  approached. 

“ilother?”  cried  Helen,  blindly  stretching  out  her 
hands. 

“  Come  in,  and  I  will  tell  you.” 

But  Anielia  had  almost  to  carry  her  in. 

“  Where  ?”  was  all  Helen  could  say,  as  she  was 
gently  placed  upon  the  uncompromising  sofa  in  the 
parlour,  and  looking  beseechingly  up  into  the  other's 
face,  which  she  noticed  was  straugly  altered  since  she 
saw  it  last. 

Then  she  half -rose,  and  glanced  round  with  a  terrified 
stare. 

“  No,  not  that ;  she's  very  well — leastways  there 
wasn't  anything  the  matter  with  her  yesterday.” 

Even  Amelia  3  stern  features  relaxed  a  little  as  she 
heard  the  fervent  prayer  of  tlianksgiving. 

“Now,  I  tell  you  what  it  is  ;  you  and  me  sha’n’t  get 
on  nohow  if  I  don't  have  my  own  way,  because  I’ve 
always  been  used  to  have  it,  you  know.  You  must 
drink  a  glass  of  wind  this  very  minute,  before  I  tells 
you  anything !" 

“  Pray  ?” 

“No  ;  Solomond  hisself  said  that  there  is  a  time  for 
all  things,  and  this  is  not  a  time  for  praying,  but  a 
time  for  drinking  wind.  Not  one  word  will  I  tell  you 
till  you  have  supped  up  every  drop  of  that !”  And  she 
handed  her  visitor  a  glass  of  wine. 

Helen  obediently  lifted  the  glass  to  her  lips,  and 
drained  it  with  her  eyes  fixed  eagerly  upon  Amelia. 

“Now  tell  me.” 

“  W  ell,  I  aim  got  nothing  much  to  tell,”  replied 
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Amelia,  wiping  her  mouth  with  her  apron,  “  ’cepting 
that  Mrs.  Trevor  went  away  yesterday.” 

“  Went  away  ! — away !  Tell  me,  please,  where  ?” 

“  Well,  I  dessay  her  letter  will  explain  all  that,  wi’out 
my  help." 

“  A  letter !  Give  it  me  quick !  Have  pity !” 

If  the  truth  must  be  told,  Amelia  had  pity,  though 
she  was  not  a  little  angry  with  herself  for  such  a 
weakness. 

"  Well,  here  it  is.”  And  she  added  xotto  voce  as  she 
took  a  letter  from  her  pocket,  and  gave  it  to  Helen — 
“It  can't  make  you  look  much  wuss  than  you  do  now. 
Lor'  ’a’  mussy  what  a  change !  You've  been  took  down 
a  peg  or  two  since  you  went  away,  I  can  see.” 

Helen  tore  open  the  letter. 

“  JIy  DE.vncsT  De.me, — Thank  you  for  coining  home, 
and  God  grant  that  you  may  never  feel  that  it  is 
anything  else!  Try  to  make  yourself  happy  with 
Mrs.  Stephens  and  ’Jleliar,  dear,  and  forget  your 
trouble.  My  poor  darling,  if  1  could  only  sulTer  for 
you !  ’Meliar  will  do  all  she  can  to  make  you  comfort¬ 
able.  I  know  she  won’t  be  anything  but  what  is  kind, 
for  that's  been  her  promise  to  me,  and  she  will  keep  it. 
She  will  give  over  to  you  the  money  that  is  in  the 
house  now,  and  the  rest  of  the  property  Mr.  Wade  the 
lawyer  knows  about ;  if  you  don’t  mind  calling  upon 
him,  he  will  explain  it  all  better  than  I  could,  for  I 
was  never  much  at  figures.  Please  excuse  my  ’riting 
about  money,  and  take  what  there  is  left  at  Lawyer 
Wade's  for  you,  from  your  loving  mother,  without  a 
w'ord.  How  I  shall  spend  what  I've  got  for  myself  I 
don't  know.  And  now',  my  beautiful  birdie,  my  pet 
lamb,  my  darling  child,  please  excuse  my  way,  miss ; 
but  my  heart's  that  full  when  I  fancy  that  I’m  talking 
to  you  that  I  am  afraid  that  I  get  too  familiar.  Don't 
you  think  that  I  am  doing  this  all  for  love  of  you,  and 
that  it's  any  sacrifice.  M'hy,  I  have  taken  it  into  my 
head  to  travel  and  see  the  world,  dearie,  like  a  grand 
lady,  you  know,  and,  Lor’,  I'm  happier  than  a  queen. 
People  can't  always  be  a-stopping  in  the  same  place 
wi'out  being  a  bit  tired  of  it  sometimes ;  so  I’m  off 
like  a  grand  lady  to  sec  the  world.  Don't  be  trying  to 
find  out  where  I  am  out  of  kindness,  for  it  won’t  be  none. 
I  am  that  uncertain  that  I  don't  know  where  I  shall  be 
yet.  Wherever  I  find  a  pretty  place  that  takes  my 
fancy  I’m  likely  as  not  to  settle  dow'n  in  it  for  good. 
But  mind  and  think  as  there  isn’t  nothing  like  my 
happiness,  and  that  day  by  day  I  thank  God  for 
having  given  me  so  much.  There,  it  isn’t  no  use  going 
on  ! .  I  shall  be  ’riting  all  sorts  of  nonsense  presently 
So  God  bless  you,  my  darling  child !  God  bless  you  with 
forgetfulness  of  all  your  troubles,  and  peace  in  the  time 
to  come !  That  is  the  constant  prayer  of  your  loving 
mother,  “  Marties.  Trevor. 

“P.S. — Please  tell  ’Meliar  not  to  forget  the  gold¬ 
finch’s  broken  leg.” 

“  Gone,”  murmured  Helen,  turning  the  letter  over 
in  her  hand  in  a  bewildered  way,  as  yet  only  half 
realising  the  truth.  “  Please  tell  me  ?  I  have  been 
very  wicked,  but  I  have  suffered  so  much.” 

And  she  laid  her  head  wearily  upon  Amelia’s  shoulder, 
and  closed  her  eyes  in  insensibility  to  the  answer. 


“  Lor’  ’a’  mussy !  A  pretty  beginning  this  is !”  ejacu¬ 
lated  Amelia,  looking  down  with  perplexed  eyes  at  the 
unconscious,  deathlike  face,  and  violently  rubbing  her 
nose  with  her  disengaged  hand,  as  though  by  counter¬ 
irritation  to  keep  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  at  the  same 
time  resolutely  endeavouring  to  repress  a  certain  weak¬ 
ness  which  she  had  vowed  never  to  feel  towards  Helen 
Trevor.  “  What’s  gone  of  your  sperret,  ’Meliar  Pym? 
You'll  make  a  fool  of  yourself,  and  be  falling  in  love 
with  the  girl  next!  A  pretty  thing  to  be  took  silly 
about  a  fine  mailam  like  this,  as  has  been  ashamed  of 
her  own  mother,  and  will  very  like  try  to  trample  yon 
down  into  the  dust  under  her  feet  to-morrow  !  Who’s 
that?”  she  called  out  sharply,  as  she  caught  the  sound 
of  a  footstep  on  the  gravel-path.  “  What  are  you  pran¬ 
cing  about  out  there  for?  Why  can’t  you  come  in, 
stoopid?  Ho!  It's  you,  ma’am,”  she  added  to  the 
abashed  Stephens,  who  cntereil  rather  hesitatingly  in 
obedience  to  the  summons. 

“  Wh.at  is  the  matter? — is  she  ill?”  she  asked  in  a 
frightened  voice,  as  she  caught  sight  of  her  mistress’s 
insensible  form,  anti  hurried  forward. 

“  Can’t  you  see  what’s  the  matter  ?  She's  gone  off 
in  a  faint,  and  must  needs  fall  upon  me,  so  that  I  can’t 
move  to  help  her!  Here,  come  and  look  after  her 
yourself — 1  didn't  promise  to  be  nuss.” 

But,  notwithstanding  her  grim  looks  and  belligerent 
.speech,  she  fetched  everything  she  could  think  of  in 
the  way  of  restoratives  for  the  invalid,  and  when  she 
began  to  look  a  little  more  like  herself,  Amelia  very 
tenderly  assisteil  Stephens  to  get  her  mistress  upstairs, 
where  they  quickly  undressed  and  placed  her  in  bed. 

“  I’ll  bring  up  a  cup  of  tea  directly,”  said  Amelia 
graciously.  “  It  may  do  her  good  belike.  And  per¬ 
haps  you  will  come  down  and  have  some  yourself  when 
she  seems  comfortable,  mii’am  ?”  she  added  to  Stephens. 

She  did  her  civility  according  to  irromise,  and,  as  it 
were,  under  protest,  yet,  in  spite  of  lierself,  she  was 
touched  by  the  humility  of  her  guests.  She  had 
expected  something  very  different  to  this,  and  like 
many  another  tactician  who  prepares  a  line  of  action 
for  one  set  of  circumstances  only,  she  found  herself  at 
fault. 

CHAPTER  I.HI. 

“where  is  she?” 

FTER  the  faintness  had  passed  off,  Helen  lay  still 
half  unconscious,  dozing  as  though  her  senses  were 
benumbed,  in  fact,  she  had  not  regained  sufficient 
strength  to  suffer  keenly  for  any  length  of  time.  But 
Stephens  saw  that  while  the  overt.ixed  brain  was  dulled, 
physical  strength  was  more  likely  to  return,  and  left 
her  lying  quiet  in  the  darkened  room  to  descend  for 
the  refreshment  which  she  herself  needed. 

When  she  entered  the  kitchen,  she  found  a  comfort¬ 
able  tea  prepared  for  her,  and  Amelia  seated  in  state 
on  her  high  stool,  waiting  to  do  the  honours  of  the 
tea-table.  AVith  a  vivid  remembrance  of  former  mis¬ 
takes,  Stephens  made  the  first  overtures  of  peace  by 
unhesitatingly  placing  her  bonnet  and  shawl  on  the 
dresser  (an  act  not  lost  upon  the  other),  and  was  alto¬ 
gether  so  deferential  in  her  bearing,  that  Amelia  was 
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obliged  to  refresh  herself  everj  now  and  then  by  a  raid 
upon  the  cat  lest  her  visitor  might  suppose  that  she 
had  lost  her  “  sperret." 

Stephens  thoroughly  enjoyed  her  tea,  and,  moreover, 
did  from  kindly  feeling  what  the  most  experienced 
diplomatist  who  might  wish  to  gain  Amelia’s  good-will 
could  have  done.  She  ate  heartily  of  the  tea-cakes,  and 
asked  Amelia  to  be  kind  enough  to  give  her  the  recipe 
for  making  them. 

“  For  I  never  tasted  any  so  good  as  these,”  she  said ; 

“  the  cook  at  the  Hall  never  made  any  to  be  compared 
with  them.” 

Amelia  had  enough  to  do  to  keep  what  she  considered 
to  be  the  proper  medium  between  treating  her  guests 
hospitably,  and  not  lowering  her  own  dignity  by 
becoming  soft. 

“  You’ve  been  through  a  deal  since  you  was  here 
last,  I  take  it?”  she  said,  eyeing  Stephens  sharply  and 
curiously. 

“  Yes,  I  have  indeed,  and  so  has  my  poor  mistress. 
You  find  her  a  great  deal  changed,  don’t  you  ?” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  take  much  count  of  people's  faces,” 
replied  Amelia,  trying  to  keep  on  the  defensive. 
“She  always  seemed  but  a  poor  weak  thing  to  my 
mind.” 

“  I  don’t  think  that  she  is  naturally  weak,”  replied 
Stephens,  “  but  she  has  had  so  much  to  try  her,  poor 
thing !  In  fact,  there  was  some  fear  of  her  entirely 
losing  her  senses  from  the  sudden  shock  of  Mr.  Trevor’s 
death.  It  was  a  terrible  shock  to  us  all.” 

“  Ho !” 

But  something  in  Amelia’s  face  and  bearing  made 
Stephens  bold  enough  to  go  on. 

“  Have  you  heard  what  led  to  !Mr.  Trevor’s  death, 
and  that  he  died  by  his  own  hand  ?” 

“By  his  own  hand!”  ejaculated  Amelia,  putting 
down  her  cup  and  staring  at  her  visitor  in  blank 
astonishment.  “  What !  killed  hisself,  do  you  mean  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Lor’  ’a’  mussy !  What  did  a  do  that  for  ?”  Kecover- 
ing  herself  a  little  she  added,  “All  as  we  heard  was  that 
he  was  dead,  and  that  everything  went  to  the  new 
squire.  Them  as  wrote  didn’t  say  anything  else  about 
him.” 

“  Then  you  don’t  know  who  the  new  squire  is?” 

“  No,  ’taint  likely.  I  aint  quite  so  clever  as  to  know 
what’s  going  on  a  hundred  miles  away  if  I  aint  told,” 
replied  Amelia,  feeling  herself  rather  at  a  disadvantage. 

“  But  I  thought  that  you  might  have  heard  that 
much  in  Thorsall,  for  the  new  squire  is,  or  was,  a 
Mr.  Ijawson,  who  lived  somewhere  in  this  part  of  the 
country.” 

“What,  Richard  Lawson?  You  don’t  mean  to  tell 
me  as  it’s  him  as  has  got  all  the  property  belonging  to 
the  Trevors?” 

“  Yes,  that  was  his  name,  and  I  know  he  lived  some¬ 
where  about  here,  for  my  mistress  met  him  at  a  farm¬ 
house  in  Thorsall,  to  her  sorrow.” 

And  Stephens  went  on  to  relate  what  had  taken 
place  at  the  Hall  after  Richard  Lawson’s  arrival. 

“  Don’t  you  take  any  notice  of  me,  ma’am ;  it’s  my 
way  when  I’m  listening,”  said  Amelia,  putting  her 
apron  over  her  head.  And  from  the  wrathful,  half- 


choked  ejaculations  that  proceeded  from  under  the 
blue  checked  apron,  Stephens  knew  she  was  being 
listened  to  in  good  earnest.  “Thovillun!  the  false¬ 
hearted  villun  1  Lor’  ’a’  mussy  I  Heart  alive,  if  I  only 
had  his  head  here”  (“  here”  evidently  meaning  the  floor 
under  Amelia’s  broad  heel),  “  I’d  make  ’un  a  bit  uglier 
than  a  was  before  I” 

While  sundry  sniffs,  and  snorts,  and  gasps  accoin- 
panied  and  accentuated  the  speech. 

But  in  the  narration  Stephens  had  shown  something 
besides  Mr.  Lawson’s  villainy.  Her  own  loving,  faith-' 
ful  heart  had  been  seen  beneath  the  blue  checked" 
apron.  She  was  no  little  startled,  when  her  story  was 
finished,  to  have  two  bony  arms  thrown  round  her 
neck,  and  a  sounding  kiss  pressed  upon  her  lips.  A 
performance,  however,  of  which  Amelia  seemed  no 
little  ashamed  the  moment  after. 

“  You  needn’t  notice  it,”  she  said  shyly,  rubbing  her 
nose  and  eyes  with  a  coarse  towel  until  they  looked 
violently  inflamed.  “  I  aint  the  sort  to  be  much  given 
to  do  that,  and  I  dessay  I  sha’n’t  be  in  a  hurry  to  do  it 
again.  I’m  not  much  for  new  faces,  I  aint  I  Now  don't 
you  let  me  sec  your  face  again  this  night !  Go  you 
straight  off  and  set  in  the  back  washus’,  if  you  don’t 
want  your  beauty  spiled !  Alen,  indeed  1  Don’t  tell 
me !”  she  went  on  scornfully  as  the  great  cat  slunk 
round  the  room  towards  the  door.  “  Get  along,  do ! 
It  makes  me  sick  to  look  at  you,  that  it  do !  Men, 
indeed !” 

And  grimalkin  put  up  its  back  as  though  it  were 
almost  aware  that  it  was  bearing  the  burden  of  the 
sins  of  all  male  kind  as  it  crept  out  of  sight. 

But  Stephens  was  not  terrified  as  she  had  been  once 
before  at  a  like  scene.  She  was  beginning  to  under¬ 
stand  Amelia  a  little  better.  Her  experiences  with 
Miss  Celeste  and  Mrs.  Dawson  tended  to  make  her 
more  indulgent  to  Amelia’s  peculiarities,  while  she 
learned  to  estimate  her  sterling  qualities  at  their  true 
worth.  Although  the  two  women  kept  the  semblance 
of  being  only  acquaintances  in  their  bearing  towards 
each  other  for  some  time  afterwards,  they  were  friends 
from  that  hour. 

“  She  is  still  asleep,’’  said  Stephens,  presently  entering 
the  kitchen  again  after  a  visit  to  her  mistress’s  room, 
“  and  I  thought  it  better  not  to  disturb  her.” 

“  No,  there  wouldn’t  be  much  sense  in  doing  that,  i 
to  be  sure,”  replied  Amelia,  clattering  her  cups  and  i 
saucers  together. 

“  May  I  help  you  wash  them  ?  ’  ventured  Stephens  j 
politely. 

“  Ijor’,  no,  thank’e ;  I  never  let  lier  do  that”  (and  the 
thumb  pointed  out  of  the  window  seemed  to  indicate 
Mrs.  Trevor).  “  The  crockery  knows  me  by  this  time, 
you  sec,  and  ’twould  a’most  feel  a  strange  hand.”  I 

“  I  hope  that  Mrs.  Trevor  will  soon  come  back,”  said 
Stephens.  “  My  mistress  will  never  have  a  moment’s ! 
peace  until  they  meet  again.” 

“She’s  mighty  changed,  then  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Did  it  come  on  before  she  lost  her  fine  home  at  the 
Hall,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  ?” 

“  I  think  it  came  on  when  she  left  Thorsall ;  she  wat 
never  the  same  after.  I  know  that  there  was  only  ont 
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drawback  to  her  being  happy  in  her  married  life,  and 
that  was  the  scpar.ation  from  her  mother.” 

“  What  did  she  leave  her  for,  then  ?” 

“We  are  none  of  us  perfect.” 

“  Well,  it’s  time  she  began  to  feel  a  bit,"  said  Amelia, 
determined  not  to  give  way  too  soon.  “  A  more  stuck- 
up  madam  than  she  was,  when  she  was  here  before, 
aint  never  been  seen  in  Thorsall.  She  pretty  nigh 
broke  her  mother’s  heart  (though  she’d  bo  fine  and 
worried  to  hear  me  say  so)  wi’  her  upstart  ways. 
Farmer .  Watson  wouldn’t  never  hear  her  name 
mentioned  to  his  dying  day,  and  he  made  ’em  promise 
not  to  let  her  know  when  he  died,  because  he  didn’t 
want  her  to  put  on  black  for  him.” 

“  He  was  a  relation,  wasn’t  he  ?” 

“  He  was  her  mother’s  brother,  if  you  call  that  a 
relation,”  replied  Amelia  stiffly.  “  I  dcssay  she 
wouldn’t.” 

“  You  do  not  know  her — indeed  you  do  not !  At  any 
rate,  no  one  could  justly  call  my  poor  mistress  proud 
now,”  said  Stephens,  striving  hard  not  to  be  angry. 
“  She  has  been  humbled  enough  to  satisfy  anybody,  I 
should  think.  Indeed,  I  do  not  think  she  can  bear 
much  more  trouble  than  she  has  had,  poor  dear!  You 
will  tell  her  where  to  find  her  mother  in  tlie  morning, 
won’t  you  ?” 

“That’s  just  what  I  can’t  do,  ma’am,”  replied 
Amelia  gravely.  “  It’s  no  use  asking  me  where  she's 
gone,  for  I  don’t  know,  no  more  than  you  do  this 
minute.  Not  that  I  think  she’s  gone  too  fur  to  be 
found,  mind  you,  cither,”  she  added  with  a  smile,  for 
Amelia  honestly  believed  that  her  beloved  mistress  was 
only  hiding  away  somewhere  close  at  hand,  and  w'ould 
be  found  easily  enough  as  soon  as  she  was  wanted, 
and  sought  after,  or  she  w'ould  have  been  in  a  very 
different  state  of  mind  to  that  the  visitors  found 
her  in. 

She  believed  that  her  mistress  was  only  playing  a 
little  game  of  hide  and  seek,  to  give  her  daughter  a 
bit  of  a  fright  at  first ;  and,  thinking  it  a  very  good 
plan,  Amelia  had  heartily  concurred  in  it.  The  real 
facts  of  the  case  hiid  been  carefully  kept  from  Iier,  or 
Mrs.  Trevor  would  never  have  succeeded  in  carrying 
out  her  intention. 

Reassured  by  Amelia’s  evident  belief  in  her  assertion 
that  the  mother  w'as  not  far  off,  Stephens  retired  to 
rest ;  lying  down  by  the  side  of  her  mistress,  who  slept 
through  the  night  with  the  quiet  oblivious  sleep  of  a 
tired  child.  Indeed,  she  only  awoke  when  Stephens, 
who  was  afraid  of  her  getting  exhausted,  brought  some 
coffee  and  an  egg  to  her  bedside.  It  was  some  time 
before  Helen  recollected  where  she  was,  and  what  had 
occurred. 

“  Where  is  she  ?  How  could  I  lie  here  wasting  the 
precious  hours  ?  Cruel,  to  let  me  sleep  away  the  time 
like  this !”  she  ejaculated,  springing  up  in  bed. 

“No;  pray  take  your  breakfast  first,  dear  Mrs. 
Trevor,”  entreated  Stephens.  “  Do  not  be  so  anxious  I 
Froin  what  I  have  heard,  I  am  quite  sure  you  will  see 
your  mother  soon.  She  is  not  far  off.  Amelia  would 
never  be  so  contented  as  she  is  if  they  were  parted 
for  good ;  indeed,  she  almost  told  me  as  much.” 

‘No,  surely  not,"  replied  Helen,  hopefully.  “  I  did 


not  think  of  that.  And  when  Amelia  secs  how  changcil 
I  am,  (I  am  changed,  am  I  not,  dear?)  she  will  have 
pity  and  tell  me.”  And,  to  Stephens’s  great  relief,  her 
mistress  ate  a  moderately  good  breakfast.  Then  she 
rose,  and  with  Stephens’s  assistance  got  through  her 
toilette  as  quickly  as  possible.  “  What  a  pretty  room, 
isn’t  it  ?  How  exquisitely  clean !  And  that  view  from 
the  window,  isn’t  it  bc.autiful?  How  happy  we  shall 
be  here,  mother  and  I!  I  shall  see  her  to-day — 
to-day !” 

The  moment  she  was  dressed  she  went  downstairs 
to  look  after  Amelia. 

“  You  will  tell  mo  now  where  to  find  her,  Amelia, 
won’t  you?”  were  her  first  words  as  she  entered  the 
kitchen  with  outstretched  hands.  “  Shake  hands  with 
me,  and  try  to  forgive  me  for  my  past  coldness  and 
ill-breeding,  please.  I  am  altered  now,  I  think — I 
hope  and  pray  that  I  am  I  I  have  passed  through  the 
‘  fiery  furnace,'  you  know.” 

“  My  hands  is  all  wet,”  said  Amelia,  putting  them 
behind  her,  and  backing  against  the  wall.  “  And  I 
was  never  much  took  up  wi’  hand-shaking,  for  my 
part.” 

The  truth  being  that  Amelia  had  decided  in  her  own 
mind  that  there  must  not  be  entire  peace  with  the 
daughter  until  the  mother  was  back  in  her  place, 
although  she  had  some  little  difficulty  in  keeping  to 
her  decision  while  she  gazed  at  the  pale  face  and  the 
beautiful  eyes  fixed  so  imploringly  upon  her. 

“Ah,  well,  I  can  love  you  in  spite  of  yourself,  and 
I  must  try  to  win  your  love.  Your  fidelity  to  my 
dearest  mother  is  a  link  between  us  that  can  never  be 
broken.”  , 

“I  don’t  know  nothing  about  links,”  replied  Amelia, 
turning  away  her  eyes  from  the  lovely  pleading  face, 
and  clasping  her  hands  more  tightly  behind  her,  lest, 
as  she  feared,  they  should  fly  round  the  other's  neck 
and  hug  her  of  their  own  accord. 

“Where  is  she,  please,  dear?  Tell  me  at  once,” 
pleaded  Helen,  with  a  smile  which  almost  made  Amelia 
lose  her  dignity. 

“  It’s  no  use ;  I  can’t,  ma’am." 

“  But  you  know !”  exclaimed  Helen,  turning  sick  and 
faint  again  as  she  grasped  the  other’s  arm.  “You 
must  know — you  would  never  be  so  contented  as  you 
are  if  you  did  not.  Oh,  yes,  I  am  sure  you  know 
where  she  is,  and  you  aie  only  keeping  the  truth  from 
me  because  you  think  that  I  am  not  worthy  to  see  her. 
I  am  not,  I  know  it,  but  still  have  pity  upon  me,  and 
let  me  try  to  make  up  for  the  past.  How  can  I  if  I 
do  not  see  her  ?  Oh,  let  me  see  her — pray  let  me  see 
her.  She  will  forgive  the  past  when  she  knows  how 
bitterly  I  regret  it.  Please,  Amelia?” 

“  I  would  tell  you  directly  if  I  could,  ma’am,"  said 
Amelia,  rubbing  her  nose  in  a  demonstrative  way. 
“  But  I  can’t  because  I  don’t  k/iow  where  she  is,  no 
more  than  you  do  this  minute,”  she  added,  with  a  smile 
that  was  meant  to  be  reassuring,  for  in  truth  her  heart 
bled  for  the  young  widow.  “Not  that  I  believe  as 
she’s  fur  off,  for  I  don’t.  ’Taint  likely  as  she’d  go  far 
without  letting  me  know  about  it.  She  aint  fur  off, 
bless  you  ;  only  I  suppose  she  thought  if  she  told  me 
I  mightn’t  be  able  to  keep  it  from  you.” 
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“  What  shall  I  do ?  What  shall  I  do?” 

“  If  I  was  you,  ma'am,  I  would  go  off  to  Mr.  Erie, 
and  ask  him  about  it.  It's  my  belief  that  he  knows 
everything,  for  she  went  to  him  a  deal  before  she 
started.” 

«Mr. -  Who?” 

In  her  agitation,  both  the  name  and  the  individual 
to  whom  it  belonged  were  forgotten. 

“  Mr.  Erie,  our  parson,”  suggested  Amelia. 

“  Oh,  yes,  I  remember — up  the  hill.  Do  you  really 
think  he  knows  ?” 

Amelia  nodded. 

“  I  am  sure  on  it.” 

“  My  bonnet  and  cloak,  please,  quick,”  ejaculated 
Helen,  hastening  back  to  the  bedroom,  where  Stephens 
was  putting  things  neat  in  her  own  methodical  fashion, 
and  looking  quite  cheerful  as  she  thought  of  future 
prospects. 

In  two  minutes  Helen  had  on  her  walking  dress,  and 
was  on  her  way  to  the  parsonage. 


CHATTER  LIV. 

BAFFLKD. 

“  TS  Mr.  Erie  at  home? — can  I  see  him?” 

-L  “  Yes,  master  is  in,”  said  the  elderly  woman  who 
answered  the  door,  and  she  rather  ungraciously  ushered 
Helen  Trevor  into  the  library,  displaying  no  little  sur¬ 
prise  and  cimiosity  in  her  wrinkled  face  as  she  glanced 
sideways  at  the  strange  visitor. 

“Who’s  she,  now?”  wondered  old  Hannah  sus¬ 
piciously.  “Widows  aint  much  'count  at  her  age! 
What  docs  she  want  here,  at  this  time  in  the  morning, 
flaring  into  the  house  as  if  it  belonged  to  her?”  AVhich 
was,  to  say  the  least,  hardly  a  just  criticism  upon 
Helen's  mode  of  entrance.  “  I’ll  go  and  sec  if  he  can 
speak  to  you,”  said  the  old  woman.  But  she  carried 
her  suspicion  with  her,  and  diil  not  show  much 
respect  for  the  visitor  in  her  announcement.  “  A 
widder  woman  is  waiting  to  see  you  in  the  library, 
sir.” 

Her  master  was  not  so  curious  in  the  matter  as  she 
was.  He  replied  calmly — 

“  In  the  library?  Very  well,  Hannah.” 

Then  he  finished  the  sentence  he  was  reading,  marked 
the  place  at  which  he  left  off,  and  went  with  a  leisurely 
step  towards  the  library. 

“  Can  I  be  of  any  service  to  you  ?”  he  asked,  closing 
the  door,  and  advancing  towards  Helen,  who  stood  by 
the  window,  her  back  turned  towards  him.  He  had 
almost  added,  “  my  good  woman,”  for  Hannah  had 
managed  to  give  him  the  impression  that  it  was  some 
poor  widow  on  a  begging  eri-and  as  she  delivered  the 
message. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice,  she  turned  round  and 
advanced  quickly  towards  him. 

“  Where  is  my  mother  ?” 

She  was  too  agitated  to  add  another  word,  and  she 
hardly  recognised  him  as  she  spoke. 

He  fell  back  a  few  steps,  his  face  becoming  first  ashy 
white,  then  a  glowing  red. 


“  I  beg  your  pardon — I  did  not  expect — ^it  is  rather 
sudden  1” 

And  Philip  Erie  was  glad  to  sink  into  the  nearest 
chair,  and  cover  his  face  for  a  moment. 

It  was  with  downcast  eyes,  and  hands  trembling 
nervously  amongst  the  papers  on  the  table  beside  him, 
that  he  presently  went  on  in  a  low  voice — 

“  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  cannot  tell  you.  I  do  not 
know  where  Mrs.  Trevor  is.” 

“Do  not  say  it  1”  she  exclaimed  excitedly.  “You 
are  afraid  to  tell  me — you  think  I  am,  perhaps,  as 
worthless  as  I  was.  But,  indeed,  indeed,  I  have  not 
suffered  in  vain.  I  am  thirsting  to  see  her  as  no  weary 
pilgrim  ever  thirsted  in  the  desert.  I  cannot  fire  with¬ 
out  her  love  now  I  know  wdiat  it  is  worth.  Do  believe 
it,  and  have  pity  on  me,  sir.  Tell  me  where  to  find 
my  mother.” 

For  a  moment  he  looked  at  the  beautiful  face  up¬ 
turned  to  his,  the  grey  eyes  looking  larger  and  more 
deeply  violet  in  their  intensity  of  expression,  while  the 
sweet,  sensitive  mouth  was  tremulous  with  tendercst 
feeling.  Only  for  a  moment  could  he  trust  himself  to 
look,  for  he  was  soon  conscious  that  if  every  other 
feeling  had  died  for  the  woman  before  him,  all  that  was 
best  in  him  worshipped  her  still. 

At  length  he  stammered  out — 

“  I  am  really  sorry  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  help 
you,  ^Irs. — lYevor,  but  indeed - ” 

“  Oh,  do  not  hesitate !  I  cannot  bear  it — I  cannot !" 
Utterly  misconstruing  the  meaning  of  his  turning  aside 
to  avoid  meeting  her  eyes,  she  went  on  humbly— “  Do 
not  be  offended  by  my  manner,  sir ;  I  have  been  ill,  and 
am  still  stupidly  nervous  and  irritable.  But  I  am 
changed,  do  believe  it !  Judge  if  I  have  not  suffered 
enough  for  the  past.  My  married  life  has  not  been  a 
happy  one,  my  name  has  been  traduced  in  a  way  which 
made  goo<l  w'omen  avoid  me”  (he  flashed  a  look  of  won¬ 
der  and  scorn  at  the  traflucers),  “  my  husband  is  dead 
by  his  own  hand,  and  I  have  come  back  penniless,  and, 
but  for  the  hope  of  her  love,  utterly  broken  in  spirit. 
Be  merciful — do  not  keep  me  longer  in  suspense,  but 
tell  me  wdiere  to  find  her.  Oh,  do  not  shake  your 
head!”  She  knelt  at  his  feet,  wringing  her  hands. 
“  Cruel!  Am  I  not  humbled  enough ?” 

“  Hush,  pray !”  He  almost  repeated  her  words,  “  I 
cannot  bear  it.”  “Prr/y  rise,  Mrs.  Trevor.  This  is — is 
absurd !’’  For  to  him  it  was  indeed  almost  absurd  to 
see  this  woman  kneeling  at  his  feet,  when,  in  the  first 
surprise  of  the  meeting,  he  had  scarcely  been  able  to 
prevent  himself  falling  at  hers.  “  Do  you  think  I  dare 
refuse  you  anything?”  he  burst  out  impetuously,  ex¬ 
tending  his  hands  towards  her,  as  she  sapposed,  to 
assist  her  to  rise. 

“  Then  tell  me,  please,”  she  said,  a  little  ashamed  of 
her  excitement,  and  beginning  to  realise  whom  she  was 
talking  to,  she  rose  to  her  feet  again. 

“  Tray  listen  calmly  to  me,  Mrs. — ^Trevor”  (how  he 
hesitated  over  the  name !).  “  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall 

very  soon  find  your  mother.  In  these  days,  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  slip  out  of  notice  for  any  length  of  time, 
even  if  she  wishes  it,  which  I  am  sure  she  will  not 
when  she  hears  that  you  desire  to  see  her.” 

“  Then  you  do  not  know !”  she  ejaculated,  staring  at 
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I  him  in  blank  dismay.  She  turned  away,  and,  as 
thoui'h  in  a  dream,  went  towards  the  door.  “God 
help  me !” 

“  Stay  a  moment,  Mrs.  Trevor.  Pray  listen  to  me — 
pray  let  me  give  you  all  the  assistance  in  my  power. 
Your  mother  considered  me  her  friend ;  for  her  sake 
let  me  tell  you  all  I  know,  and  do  what  I  can 
for  you.” 

I  She  bowed,  and  waited  quietly,  in  a  hopeless,  de- 
i  spairing  kind  of  way. 

j  ‘  JIis.  Trevor  came  to  me  after  having  received  your 
I  friend's  letter,  and  stated  that  she  had  made  up  her 
i  mind  to  leave  Thorsall.  I  believe  that  she  thought  it 
was  the  best  and  only  step  to  secure  your  happiness, 
and,  to  be  honest  with  you,  I  agreed  with  her.  She 
did  not  tell  me  her  destination,  and,  as  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  arrangement  was  only  a  temporary 
one,  I  did  not  tliiuk  it  necessary  to  ask  her.  Of  course, 
it  is  only  a  temporary  separation.  No  doubt,  when  she 
hears  that  you  arc  anxious  for  her  return,  she  icill 
return,  gladly  enough.” 

“Ah,  no!  You  do  uot  know,”  said  Helen  despon¬ 
dently.  “  Read  the  letter  which  she  left  with  Amelia 
for  me.” 

He  read  the  letter  she  gave  him  slowly  through,  then 
once  again,  and  her  heart  died  within  her  as  she  watched 
its  effect  upon  him.  He  did  perceive  that  the  sepa¬ 
ration  was  meant  to  be  final,  and  that  Mrs.  Trevor  had 
very  carefully  kept  her  real  intention  a  secret  even 
from  him. 

“  A  moment !”  he  begged,  as  Helen  took  back  the 
letter  and  once  more  turned  to  leave  the  room.  “  Surely 
some  clue  may  be  found !  Let  me  look  at  the  letter 
again.  What  does  she  say  about  your  applying  to 
Wade  ?  Ah,  I  see,  he  is  to  act  as  agent  to  the  property, 
and  it  is  almost  certain  that  her  business  man  must 
know  something  about  her  whereabouts.  Yes,  Wade 
cau  help  us  if  he  pleases,  I  feel  confident.  If  we  go  to 
work  in  the  right  way  we  shall  get  what  information 
we  want  out  of  him,  never  fear,” 

Already  he  was  beginning  to  use  the  “  we”  quite 
naturally. 

She  listened  eagerly  to  every  word,  her  eyes  fixed 
intently  on  his,  and  gladly  caught  the  straw  he  held 
out. 

“  You, think  so,  and  you  will  help  me?  How  shall 
I  thank  you  ?  Let  mo  but  find  her,  and  a  lifetime  will 
scarcely  repay  the  debt  of  gratitude !” 

.\  hot  flush  dyed  bis  face  to  the  roots  of  his  hair, 
and  there  was  an  expression  in  his  eyes,  which,  had  she 
noticed  it,  would  have  enlighteued  her  as  to  a  certain 
fact,  but  he  made  no  reply  in  words. 

“  Shall  we  go  to  the  lawyer’s  at  once,  then,  Mr.  Erie  ? 
You  will  oomo  with  me,  won’t  you?” 

“  Yes ;  but  you  must  first  rest  a  few  minutes,  and  let 
my  housekeeper  bring  you  some  refreshment.” 

“  Thank  you ;  very  well.”  And  she  obediently 
seated  herself,  for  experience  had  taught  her  that  it 
takes  much  less  time  to  obey  than  to  argue  in  such 
matters. 

Old  Hannah  was  thereupon  summoned  to  bring 
wine  and  biscuits,  which  she  did,  as  it  were,  under 
protest. 


“  There  she  sat,  with  her  gloves  off,  looking  as  at 
home  as  you  please,  while  the  master  seemed  a’most 
beside  hissdf;  as  different  to  avhat  he  is  generally 
as  chalk  is  lo  cheese.  His  hands  trembled  like  an  old 
man’s,  and  he  didn’t  seem  to  know  port  from  sherry. 
And  don’t  tell  me  that  them  aint  signs!”  grumbled 
Hannah  to  her  helpmate  Susan  in  the  kitchen. 

“  IV’hy,  there  they  are  going  out  together !”  presently 
called  out  Susan  from  her  position  at  the  scullery 
window,  which  overlooked  the  garden-gate.  “  And, 
oh,  good  gracious !  isn’t  the  master  polite  neither, 
a-holding  back  the  gate  and  a-bowing  down  ever  so 
low,  while  she  is  looking  up  into  his  face  and  a-talking 
away  as  earnest !” 

“She  knows  how,”  replied  Hannah.  “Widows 
mostly  do  know  how  to  talk  ’em  over;  they’ve 
been  through  it  all  before,  and  them  demurc-looking 
ones  are  worse  than  all  when  their  tongues  are  once  set 
a-going.  And  sharp  as  he  is  in  some  things,  my  boy 
isn’t  up  to  women’s  ways.  I  never  saw  any  signs  that 
he  took  notice  of  a  woman  before.” 

Hannah  had  nursed  her  “  boy”  when  he  was  an 
infant.  Some  thirty  years  before  he  had  been  left  to 
her  care  at  his  mother’s  death,  so  perhaps  it  was 
natural  she  should  resent  the  idea  of  his  being  carried 
off  in  this  way  under  her  very  nose,  and  by  a  widow, 
too.  Neither  she  nor  Susan  had  recognised  Helen 
Trevor  in  her  widow's  dress. 

In  the  meantime  Philip  Erie  and  Helen  were  making 
their  way  towards  a  solitary  house,  situated  in  a  lane 
branching  off  half-way  down  the  cliff  in  the  direction 
of  the  vill.age.  The  old  charm  was  upon  Philip;  it 
seemed  to  him  stronger  than  ever.  In  fact,  Helen  was 
doubly  dangerous  to  his  peace  in  her  humility  and 
grief  and  the  new  grace  it  added  to  her  loveliness.  She 
was  so  utterly  unconscious  of  his  sentiments,  too,  and 
in  her  unconsciousness  was  as  frauk  and  trustful  as 
sister  in  her  bearing  towards  him. 

MEMORIALS 

"VV'hat  memorials  can  awake 
Remembrance  of  the  dead. 

And  bring  to  mind  those  thoughts  which  make 
Their  memory  hallowed  ? 

Have  limners’  hands  the  power  to  trace 
More  than  their  eyes  have  seen. 

And  in  the  compass  of  a  face 
Express  all  we  have  been  ? 

What  falls  within  the  painter’s  skill 
Is  but  the  baser  part. 

But  memory  may  the  task  fulfil, 

And  take  the  place  of  art. 

Let  memory,  then,  the  image  trace 
In  thoughts  we  leave  behind. 

And  draw  the  features  of  the  face 
From  records  of  the  mind. 

G,  N, 
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(FOR  loorkiiig  our  Crochet,  Tatting,  Knitting,  Ketting, 
and  Embroidern  1‘attems,  ice  beg  to  recommend  to  Sub. 
scribert  the  Cottons  of  Messrs.  II  alter  Evans  and  Co.,  of 
Derby.) 

1  to  3.— Si>ECT.\ri.E  Case  to  Hook  on  the 
M’aistbaxd. 

MaUriaLs;  Brown  cloth,  brown  tjlace  silk,  fine 
black  silk  cord,  black  2>Krs€  silk,  a  large  hook,  and 
cardboard. 


1. — Point  IIusse  PATncnN 

Fon  Spectacle  Case  (3). 

This  case  for  spectacles  is  made  of 
cardboard  covered  with  brown  cloth, 
and  on  the  outside  with  brown  glace 
silk,  and  ornamented  from  illustration 
with  tatted  patterns  of  black  purse 
silk.  The  latter  are  surrounded  with 
two  rows  of  point  russe  in  black  silk, 
which  form  an  octagon.  The  case  is 
edged  round  the  outside  with  black 
silk  cord.  A  large  hook  is  fastened  on 
the  silk  cord  in  the  manner  seen  in 
illustration.  The  hook  is  hidden  under 
a  tatted  rosette  in  black  purse  silk. 
'Phe  case  is  edged  at  the  bottom  with 
black  silk  fringe.  Cut  first  for  our 
pattern  a  piece  of  cardboard  and  cloth 
I)  inches  long,  2  inches  wide,  and 
another  piece  5  inches  long,  2  inches 
wide.  The  comers  at  the  bottom  of  the 
case  are  rounded  off ;  the  upper  comers 
of  the  longer  piece  are  rounded  off  like¬ 
wise.  Then  cover  both  parts  with 
brown  glace  silk,  the  shorter  piece  on 
the  outside  only;  the  longer  part  on 
the  outside,  and  on  two-thirds  of  the 
length  on  the  inside  measuring  from 
the  top.  The  silk  covering  of  the 
shorter  piece  must  first  be  ornamented 
from  illustration.  For  each  of  the 
three  tatted  patterns  work  first  4  circles 
close  to  each  other,  each  consisting  of 
3  double,  1  purl,  13  double,  1  purl, 
3  double.  In  working  the  3  last  circles, 
instead  of  working  the  1st  purl,  fasten 
them  on  to  the  last  purl  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  circle  ;  in  working  the  4th  circle, 
fasten  it  on  to  the  1st  circle.  Then 
fasten  the  cotton  and  cut  it  off.  Then 


2. — ^Tatted  Pattern  for 

Specfacle  Case  (3). 

inside  the  octagon  pattern  worked 
beforehand  with  point  msse.  No.  2 
shows  a  tatted  pattern  with  the  edging 
in  full  size.  Instead  of  this  pattern 
the  one  seen  on  No.  1  can  be  chosen; 
the  manner  of  working  it  is  distinctly 
seen  in  illustration.  Both  parts  covered 
with  cloth  and  silk  are  joined  round  the 
edges  excepting  at  the  top,  and  the 
case  is  provided  with  the  hook  and  the 
rest  of  the  ornaments.  The  rosette 
which  hides  the  hook  is  formed  of  4 
tatted  circles ;  these  circles  are  of 
graduated  size,  and  are  sewn  together 
in  the  manner  seen  in  illustration. 

4. — Crochet  He.xagon  for 

COUVRETTES. 

This  hexagon  is  worked  entirely  in 
double  stitch  and  purl.  Begin  in  the 
centre  on  a  foundation  chain  of  6 
stitches,  which  must  be  joined  into  a 
circle.  Then  work  the  1st  round:  2 
double  in  every  foundation  chain  stitch. 
2nd  round :  Always  alternately  1  double 
in  one  stitch,  and  2  double  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  so  that  this  round  has  18 
stitches.  3rd  round;  In  every  third 
stitch  2  double  divided  by  1  purl,  con¬ 
sisting  of  5  chain,  always  1  double 
between.  4th  round :  1  double  in  each 
double  stitch  of  the  preceding  round, 
missing  the  purl  under  1  chain.  5th 
round :  1  double  in  every  double  of 
the  preceding  round,  in  the  chain  stitch 
always  2  double  divided  by  1  purl.  6 
increasings  are  thus  formed,  which  are 


3. — Spectacle  Case  to 
Hook  on  the  Waistband. 


work  again  a  pattern 
consisting  of  4  circles; 
each  circle  consists  of  3 
double ;  then  5  times  al¬ 
ternately  1  purl  and  4 
double ;  these  circles  are 
also  joined  on  to  one 
another  in  the  above- 
mentioned  manner.  Then 
sew  the  first  4  circles 
on  to  the  last  4  from 
illustration,  and  fasten 

4. — Crochet  Hexagon  for  Couvrettes.  them  on  the  glace  silk  5. — Knitted  Hexagon  for  Coovrettes. 
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to  be  repeated  in  the  course  of  the 
work  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
4th  and  5th  rounds.  Now  and  then 
work  in  some  rounds  S  chain  instead 
of  1,  80  tliat  the  work  remains  flat. 
In  the  8tii  round  begin  the  first  purl 
pnttenis  between  the  purl  ribs  which 
mark  the  increasings  by  working  in 
this  round  always  between  the  2 
chain  refiuired  for  the  increasings  : 
4  double,  1  purl,  4  double.  The 
purl  patterns  arc  repeated  in  every 
other  round,  and  are  missed  in  the 
rounds  between.  The  patterns  are 
alternated  as  in  illustration,  or  in 
any  other  manner,  according  to  taste. 

6.— KNi’m;D  IIex.vgon  for 
COUVRETTES. 

Begin  this  hexagon  in  the  centre, 


7. — Crochet  Frixge  for  Counter¬ 
panes,  &c. 


6. — Opera  Glass  Case. 


other  round.  In  the  11th  round 
work  the  Ist  round  of  spots  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — *  Knit  1,  purl  1,  and  knit  1 
in  the  1st  stitch  ;  then  work  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  5  rounds  on 
these  3  stitches,  so  that  the  spot 
appears  purled  on  the  right  side ; 
then  continue  to  work  on  2  knitted 
stitches,  and  repeat  from  *.  In  the 
following  round  work  together  in  1 
stitch  the  3  stitches  which  have 
formed  the  spot,  by  slipping  the  1st 
stitch,  knitting  the  other  2,  drawing 
first  the  2nd  and  then  the  Ist  stitch 
over  the  3rd.  Then  knit  4  plain 
rounds,  then  again  1  round  of  spots, 
and  so  on,  till  the  hexagon  is  large 
enough.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
work  increase  in  some  rounds  2 
stitches  instead  of  1  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  stitches. 

C. — Opera  Gl.vss  Case. 

This  case  is  pretty  and  easily 
made ;  it  can  be  used  instead  of  a 
leather  one.  Our  pattern  is  made 


of  cardboard;  the  covering  is  of 
black  cloth  and  satin,  the  lining  of 
grey  silk,  and  slightly  quilterl.  The 
ground  is  satin,  and  the  cloth  dia¬ 
monds  are  sewn  on  in  applique  on 
the  satin  ground  with  back  stitches. 
The  cover  and  handle  are  made  in 
the  same  manner.  ISew  on  a  loop  of 
elastic  cord  and  button  to  fasten  it. 

7. — Crochet  Fiunge  for  Coun- 

TEIH'ANES,  kc. 

This  fringe  is  worked  with  thick 
knitting  cotton,  and  is  particularly 
strong.  Work  first  the  loose  part 
as  follows  On  a  foundation  chain 
of  29  stitches  work  back  (missing 
the  last  stitch)  2C  double  stitches, 
always  inserting  the  needle  into  the 


8. — Tatted  Fi;iX(iE  for  Anti- 
M.VCASSAI  S,  &c. 


and  cast  on  G 
stitches,  which 
arc  to  be  divided 
on  3  needles. 
Then  knit  in 
rounds  as  fol- 
lows:  —  1st 
round  knitted. 
2nd  round: 
Take  up  1  stitch 
in  every  stitch 
of  the  preceding 
round,  inserting 
the  needle  into 
the  long  chain 
of  the  stitch.  3nl 
round  knitted. 
4th  round :  In¬ 
crease  1  stitch  in 
every  other 
stitch.  These  in¬ 
creasings  are  re¬ 
peated  in  the 
same  manner  in 
the  same  direc¬ 
tion  in  every 


back  chain  on 
the  wrong  side 
of  the  work, 
and  so  on, 
having  always 
2  chain  be- 
tw  e  c  n  the 
skeins.  M'hen 
a  suffleient 
number  of 
skeins  have 
been  worked 
for  the  fringe, 
work  the  bor¬ 
der  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  man¬ 
ner  :  —  1st 
row:  *  1 

double  in  the 
upper  double 
of  one  skein 
of  the  fringe, 
2  double  in 
the  2  following 
chain  ;  repeat 
from  *.  2nd 


9.— Handkerchief  Bo.x  with  Pincushion  Top. 
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row :  1  treble  in  the  next  stitch.  •  3  chain,  1  treble 
in  the  same  stitch  in  which  the  preceding  treble  was 
worked;  without  casting  off  the  last  stitch,  work  1 
treble  in  the  next  stitch  but  2,  and  cast  off  both  treble 
stitches  in  one ;  repeat  from  •.  3rd  row :  •  4  treble 
in  the  next  treble  stitches ;  take  the  needle  out  of  the 
stitch,  insert  it  into  the  2nd  of  the  4  treble  stitches, 
draw  the  loop  through  which  has  been  let  off  the 
needle ;  then  work  1  treble  in  tlie  same  stitch  in  which 
the  remaining  treble  stitch  ha.s  been  worked,  and 
repeat  from  *.  4th  row ;  Like  the  2nd ;  the  treble 
stitches  are  alternated  in  the  manner  seen  in  illustra¬ 
tion.  6th  row :  1  double  in  each  stitch  of  the  preceding 
row. 

8.  — Tatted  Fkisge  for  A>rnMACASSAr.s,  &c. 

For  this  fringe  work  first  the  Josephine  knots  which 
form  the  loose  part  of  the  fringe  at  short  distances 
from  eaeh  other,  as  can  be  seen  in  illustration  ;  each 
knot  consists  of  5  plain  stitches.  The  border  is  worked 
in  3  rows  as  follows: — 1st  row:  This  row  is  worked 
with  2  shuttles;  knot  tlie  ends  of  the  cotton  both 
together  between  2  Josephine  knots,  •  work  over  the 
cotton  in  1  shuttle  5  double,  1  purl,  5  double ;  fasten 
the  cotton  over  which  you  work  between  tbe  2  next 
Josephine  knots,  work  1  double,  form  1  skein  of  fringe 
with  the  next  17  Josephine  knots  by  fastening  the 
cotton  over  which  you  work  between  the  17th  and  18th 
Josephine  knots,  and  repeat  from  *.  2nd  row :  This 
row  and  the  following  are  worked  with  1  shuttle  only. 
Fasten  the  cotton  on  to  the  purl  of  the  next  scallop  of 
the  1st  row ;  1  circle  consisting  of  6  double,  1  purl,  6 
double,  fastened  on  to  the  purl  of  the  same  scallop ;  1 
circle  like  the  preceding,  fastened  again  on  to  the  purl 
of  the  same  scallop,  at  a  distance  of  one-fifth  of  an 
inch ;  1  circle  like  the  preceding,  which  is,  however, 
fastened  on  to  the  preceding  circle  instead  of  working 
the  purl,  and  so  on.  3rd  row :  Fasten  the  cotton  on 
to  the  purl  of  the  next  circle  of  the  preceding  circle, 
*  1  scallop  consisting  of  5  double,  1  purl,  6  double ; 
this  circle  is  drawn  partly  together  so  as  to  leave  one- 
fifth  of  an  inch  between  the  first  and  last  stitch ;  fasten 
the  cotton  on  to  the  purl  which  joins  the  two  next 
cii  clcs  ;  repeat  from  *.  I'lic  border  finishes  off  in  the 
following  manner: — 1  slip  stitch  in  every  purl,  4  chain 
stitches  between. 

9.  — Handkeuchief  Ilox  with  Prxcrsino::  Tor. 

This  box  is  made  of  deal,  and  measures  10  inches 
square  and  3i  inches  deep.  The  inside  of  the  box  and 
the  outside  of  the  lid  are  covered  with  quilted  blue 
glace  silk  ;  5  squares  in  guipure  d'art  arc  fastened  on 
the  cover.  Several  suitable  patterns  appeared  in  last 
year's  Magazines.  On  the  outside  of  tlie  cover,  where 
the  outer  and  inner  coverings  are  joined  together,  sew 
on  fine  blue  silk  braid ;  make  a  loop  in  front,  as  can  be 
seen  in  illustration.  1  he  sides  of  the  box  arc  covered 
on  the  outside  by  a  quilling  of  blue  satin  ribbon.  Round 
tbe  edge  of  the  outside  and  inside  sew  bn  a  ruche  of 
narrower  satin  ribbon.  Fasten  a  button  in  front  to 
correspond  with  the  loop.  At  the  sides  the  lid  is 
fastened  on  the  box  by  means  of  narrow  ribbon.  1  he 
top  of  the  box  forms  a  pincushion. 


PLAYS,  CONCERTS,  AND  MUSICAL 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 

the  time  the  Christmas  number  of  our  magazine 
is  in  print  the  note  of  preparation  for  the  panto¬ 
mimes  and  extravaganzas  will  be  loudly  sounding  at 
such  of  the  theatres  as  adhere  to  the  good  old  custom 
of  producing  them  simultaneously  with  the  roast  beef 
and  plum  pudding.  Of  these  foremost  in  the  list  are 
the  two  great  theatres. 

At  Covent  Garden  the  sole  management  has  been 
undertaken  for  the  winter  season  by  Mr.  Augustus 
Harris,  whose  taste  and  long  experience  qualify  him 
eminently  for  the  task.  Here  the  grand  Christm.as 
pantomime,  entitled  Jlobinaon  Crusoe;  or,  Fridai/  ami 
the  rairics,  is  the  production,  in  a  literaiy  point  of 
view,  of  Mr.  Heni-y  J.  Byron — the  Dumas  of  English 
dramatic  literature — while  the  sceueiy,  which  is  in  the 
opinion  of  many  the  most  important  part,  enjoys  the 
co-operation  of  the  artistic  talents  of  Messrs.  Telbin, 
Hawes  Craven,  Dayes  Caney,  and  Matt  Morgan. 
From  such  a  combination  of  talent  a  perfect  coru.sca- 
tion  of  brightness  and  beauty  may  be  well  expected. 
The  harlequinade  will,  as  usual,  be  supported  by  the 
clever  Payne  family. 

Drury  Laue  selects  Grimalkin  the  Great,  another 
name  for  the  well-known  nursery  story  of  Puss  in  Boots, 
as  the  subject  for  the  introiluction  of  the  exquisite 
scenery  for  which  Mr.  Wm.  Beverly  is  so  famed,  and 
the  magnificent  effects  and  groupings  which  Mr. 
Cormack  so  well  knows  how  to  arrange.  Mr.  E.  L. 
Blanchard  is,  as  usual,  the  author  of  this  grand 
Christmas  annual.  Puss  will  be  enacted  by  the  elever 
comique,  Mr.  H.  J.  Irving,  and  the  Marquis  of  Carubas 
by  Miss  Harriet  Coveney. 

The  Haymarket  offers  as  its  principal  attraction  the 
return  of  that  popular  favourite,  Mr.  Sothem,  in  The 
Hero  of  Romance,  followed  by  a  travestic,  written  by 
F.  C.  Burnand,  on  Lord  Lytton’s  recently-revived  play 
of  The  Rii/htjul  Heir.  Another  novelty,  wearing  the 
attractive  form  of  a  new  comedy  by  T.  W.  Robertson, 
Esq.,  in  which  Mr.  bothern  will  sustain  the  principal 
character,  is  about  to  be  produced. 

Miss  Bateman  apj)eared  on  the  7th  December  as  the 
heroine  of  a  drama  by  Dr.  Mosenthal,  entitled  Pietra. 
Although  this  clever  actress  threw  into  her  new  as¬ 
sumption  all  that  tragic  force  and  pathos  with  which 
she  is  so  eminently  endowed,  the  play  did  not  take  so 
strong  a  hold  on  the  public  6ymi)athy  as  its  precursor 
Leah.  The  period  and  action  of  the  plot  is  laid  in  the 
time  of  the  contests  between  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibel- 
liiies,  and  as  a  son  and  d:iughtcr  of  the  rival  factions 
are  secretly  enamoured  of  each  other,  and  their  loves 
have  a  tragic  ending,  the  sjiectator  is  involuntarily 
reminded  of  the  woeful  loves  of  Borneo  and  Juliet. 
Between  Shakspeare  and  Dr.  Mosenthal  there  is, 
however,  a  difference.  Miss  Bateman  was  excellently 
supported  by  Mr.  Kendal  as  Manfred,  the  Romeo  of 
the  modern  play.  Buckstone's  admir.able  little  comic 
drama  of  Rural  Felicity  was  revived  as  the  after¬ 
piece,  with  its  clever  author  i:i  his  o:iginal  character 
of  Simon  Sly,  a;i  1  proved  a  welco:uc  relief  to  the 
gloom  of  the  tragedy. 
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At  the  liycoum,  Mr.  E.  T.  Smith  mates  it  a  special 
feature  to  have  troops  of  juveniles  on  the  Btage,  as 
well  as  before  the  curtain,  to  illustrate  his  j)antomime 
entitled  II amply  Damply  and  Dami-  Trol  and  her  Cal; 
or,  The  Old  W(*man  from  Bnhyhtnd  and  Ihc  Lillie 
Bachelor  who  Lived  by  Himself.  Messrs.  Charles  and 
William  Drew  are  the  scenic  artists. 

As  yet  no  novelty  is  announced  at  the  Princess's, 
where  the  famous  drama  of  After  Dark,  with  its 
wonderful  scenic  effects,  and  the  fine  acting  of 
Messrs.  Walter  Lacy,  Dominick  Murray,  and  Mr. 
Vining,  continues  still  to  attract  crowded  houses. 
At  the  Queen’s,  still  flourishing  witli  The  iMneashire 
Lass,  and  the  burlesque  of  The  Stranger,  Stranger  than 
Erer,  Mr.  William  Drough  supplies  the  extravaganza, 
which  is  from  a  German  legend,  and  Mr.  J.  L. 
Toole  will  undertake  the  leading  character.  The 
llolborn  is  nightly  crowded  to  witness  Bbiw  for  Blow, 
and  Lucretia  Borgia,  M.D.,  Ln  Grande  Duclresse,  both 
from  the  prolific  pen  of  Henry  J.  Byron. 

At  the  Prince  of  ^Vales’s  the  latest  novelty  is  the 
production,  on  the  12th  December,  of  a  new  and 
original  coiue<ly  of  modern  life,  written  by  Edmund 
Yates,  Esq.,  and  entitled  Tame  Cats,  in  which  Miss 
Marie  Wilton  (iirs.  Bancroft)  made  her  first  appear¬ 
ance  this  season. 

Mr.  Henry  Neville's  excellent  adaptation  of  Victor 
Hugo's  famous  romance  of  Les  Misirahles  gains  more 
and  more  on  public  estimation,  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  the  truly  admirable  manner  in  which  this 
really  superior  actor  sustains  the  part  of  the  convict 
hero  Jean  Valjean.  Nothing  can  be  more  striking  as 
a  whole,  or  more  finished  in  detail,  than  this  imperso¬ 
nation,  worthy  to  be  placed  on  a  par  with  his  famous 
parts  of  Bob  Brierly  and  Henry  Dunbar.  The  scenery 
and  effects  arc  sjilendid,  and  the  acting  of  Mr.  Horace 
Wigan  as  the  police  functionary  .Javert  capital. 

An  event  in  the  theatrical  world  was  the  opening  of 
the  New  Globe  Theatre,  on  the  2Sth  of  November, 
with  a  new  play  by  ^Ir.  Henry  J.  Byi'on,  w’nose  pro¬ 
ductions  are  surely  legion,  entithd  Cyrils  Success,  and 
which,  like  Cyril,  was  entirely  successful.  The  part  of 
the  hero  was  enacted  by  a  perfornur  hitherto  unknown 
to  the  London  st.age,  Mr.  W.  H.  Vernon,  whose  easy, 
gentleraaiilikc  manner  made  a  very  favourable  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  public.  The  new  play  was  the  occasion 
also  of  bringing  back  several  old  favourites  before  the 
public,  such  as  Messrs.  David  Fisher,  J.  C.  Clarke, 
and  C.  Warner;  Mis,  W.  11.  Stephens,  IMiss  Hcnrade, 
and  Mi.ss  F.  Hughes  (Mrs.  Gaston  JIurray).  each  of 
whom  met  wdth  a  most  cordial  reception  on  his  or 
her  appearance. 

Another  event  of  great  import.ance  which  transpire! 
on  the  same  night,  though  at  some  distance  off,  was  the 
lin.al  retirement  from  the  stsge  they  have  .so  long  grace  1 
and  adorned  by  their  genius,  of  tliose  talented  artistes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dion  Boif'icanlt.  This  event,  which 
must  be  a  subject  of  regret  to  all  true  lovera  of  the 
dramatic  art,  took  place  on  the  boards  of  the  Theatre 
Boyal,  Dublin,  the  native  city  of  Mr.  Boueicanlt,  who 
addressed  the  overflowing  and  enthusiastic  ainlience  in 
a  speech  of  deep  feeling  and  eloquence.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  in  Dion  Boacicault  and  his  pretty  and 


gifted  wife  the  stage  has  lost  two  of  the  most  genuine 
illustrators  of  Irish  character  it  has  ever  possessed,  and 
that  with  their  unexpected  retirement  in  the  very 
meridian  of  their  fame,  The  Colleen  Bawn,  Myles  na 
Coppaleen,  Arrah  of  the  Kiss,  and  Shaun  the  Post  have 
become  traditions  of  the  past. 

We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  announce  that  the 
rebuilding  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  is  being  rapidly 
proceeded  with,  though  the  works  w’cre  only  commenced 
on  the  29th  of  March.  Additional  stage  accommoda¬ 
tion,  which  was  so  much  needed  ip  the  old  building, 
will  be  provided  in  the  new  one  without  encroaching 
more  than  possible  upon  the  audience  portion.  There 
is  every  prospect  of  the  new  theatre  being  completed 
by  the  end  of  March. 

Mr.  Frederick  Burgess,  the  esteemed  secretary  of  the 
popular  Christy's  Minstrels,  took  a  beuefit  on  the 
2nd  inst.,  in  the  Great  St.  James's  Hall,  which  was 
inconveniently  crowded  in  every  part,  hundreds  being 
unable  to  obtain  admission.  A  number  of  new  and 
channing  ballads  in  the  sweet  and  pleasing  style  which 
these  favourite  entertainers  have  made  so  popular  were 
introduced,  and  after  the  first  inconvenience  occasioned 
by  the  over-crowding  had  passed  off,  the  entertainment 
proceeded,  to  the  delight  and  gratification  of  the  vast 
assemblage. 


TOUJOUIIS  AMOUR. 

rRiTiiEE  tell  me.  Dimple  Chin, 

At  what  age  does  Love  begin? 

Your  blue  eyes  have  scarcely  seen 
Summers  three,  my  fairy  queen. 

But  a  miracle  of  sweets. 

Soft  approaches,  sly  retreats. 

Show  the  little  archer  there, 

*  Hidden  in  your  pretty  hair : 

"VA' hen  didst  learn  a  heart  to  win  ? 

Prithee  tell  me,  Dhnple  Chin. 

“  Oh !'’  the  rosy  lips  reply, 

“  I  can't  tell  you  if  I  try ! 

’Tis  so  long  1  can’t  remember  ; 

Ask  some  younger  miss  than  I.” 

Tell,  oh,  tell  me,  Grizzled  Face, 

Do  your  heart  and  head  keep  pac..-  ? 

AVheii  does  hoary  love  expire  ? 

AVhen  do  frosts  put  out  the  lire? 

Can  its  embers  burn  below 
All  that  chill  Decemlicr  snow  ? 

C  are  you  still  soft  hands  to  pres.i. 

Bonny  heads  to  smooth  and  jiress  ? 

AVhen  does  Love  give  up  the  chase  ? 

Tell,  oh,  tell  me,  Grizzled  Face. 

“Ah  !'*  the  wise  old  lips  reply, 

“  Youth  may  pass,  and  strength  may  die; 
But  of  Love  I  can't  foretoken : 

Ask  some  older  sage  than  I.” 
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10. — Panier  Tourn’ure. 


10  to  13. — Panier  Tournures 
AND  Crinoline. 

10.  This  is  the  panier 
toumure  now  worn  in  Paris 
over  the  crinoline.  It  is  made 
of  horsehair  bound  with  braid, 
and  stiffenwl  with  steel  bands 
arranged  as  seen  in  illustra¬ 
tion. 

11.  This  toumure  is  made 
of  white  horsehair,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  five  flounces  of  dilTe- 
rent  size,  overlapping  each 
other.  The  lowest  flounce  is 
20  inches  deep  .and  29  inches 
wide;  each  of  the  others  is 


11, — Horsehair  Toi’rncue. 


4  inches  shorter ;  the  upper 
one  is  only  4  inches  deep 
and  12  inches  wide.  Each 
of  these  flounces  is  rounded 
off  towards  the  bottom  of 
the  skirt,  and  hemmed  at 
the  upper  edge  and  pleated, 
the  hem  remaining  free ;  a 
thick  cord  is  sewn  in  at 
the  edge.  The  flounces 
are  then  joined  together 
in  the  manner  seen  on 
illustration,  the  hems 
touching  each  other. 
Draw  two  cords  in  oppo¬ 
site  directions  through  the 
hem  of  the  lowest  flounce, 
so  as  to  make  the 
toumure  stand  out  still 
more. 

No.  12  shows  the  petti¬ 
coat  worn  over  the  crino¬ 
line  and  toumure.  It  is 
gathered  just  under  the 
toumure,  and  tied  up 
with  strings.  Our  pattern 
is  of  longcloth.  It  is 


12. — White  Petticoat  Worn  Over  Tocrnure. 


edge  is  covered  with  a 
strip  of  black  and  red 
striped  satin  14  inches 
deep.  This  strip  is  lined 
on  the  inside,  and  bound 
at  the  bottom  with  black 
worsted  braid. 

15  to  19. 

Chemisettes,  with  Cuffs 
TO  CORRi;SPOND. 

15.  Lace  cuff,  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  collar  No.  18. 

16.  Cuff,  to  correspond 
with  chemisette  No.  17. 

17.  Chemisette  to  wear 
with  a  square  open  bodice. 
All  the  front  part  of  this 
chemisette  which  is  visible 
with  the  bodice  is  com¬ 
posed  of  strips  of  Valen¬ 
ciennes  lace,  slightly 
gathered,  divided  by 
lengths  of  embroidery  in¬ 
sertion,  finely  scalloped 
out  and  worked  in  button¬ 
hole  stitch  on  either  side. 


trimmed  with  a  scalloped- 
out  border  edged  with 
embroidery,  and  finished 
round  the  bottom  with  a 
fluted  flounce. 

13.  This  crinoline  is 
made  of  scarlet  flannel. 
The  straps  which  join  the 
upper  and  lower  parts 
together  are  fastened  with 
buckles,  and  can  be  shor¬ 
tened  or  lengthened  at 
pleasure,  so  that  the 
crinoline  may  be  worn 
with  either  a  short  cos¬ 
tume  or  a  train-sh.aped 
dress.  There  are  four 
steel  circles  round  the 
lower  part  of  the  crino¬ 
line. 

14. — Gored  PEmcoAT. 

Our  piittem  is  made  of 
black  alpaca;  the  lower 


13. — Crinoline. 


14. — Uom:D  Petticoat. 
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15. — Lace  Cuff. 


The  same  insertion  is  put 
on  all  round  the  edge  of 
this  chemisette.  A  small 
stand-up  collar  is  made  of 
the  lace  and  insertion. 

18.  Lace  collar  made 
in  the  shape  of  a  small 
fichu,  with  lappets  crossed 
in  front. 

19.  Chemisette  to  wear 
with  a  bodice  open  in  front 
h  chale.  It  is  trimmed 
round  with  a  strip  of 
cambric,  edged  on  either 
side  with  a  lace  border. 
A  bow  of  ribbon  is  placed 
just  below  the  opening. 
A  piece  of  cambric  is 
added  inside,  to  prevent 
the  chemisette  being  too 


16.— Cuff  to  Weah  with  Chemisette  (17). 


low.  It  is  ornamented 
with  tucks  and  a  lace 
border. 

Dhess  and  Etiquette. 

The  Art  of  jtressing  Well. 

The  LotOK  it-  llye-latce  of  Good 

Society.  (Lockwood  snd  Co.) 

These  little  books  are 
very  nicely  written,  and 
touch  upon  many  moot 
points  both  of  dress  and 
etiquette.  The  Art  oj 
Dremwj  Well  contains 
hints  on  the  harmony  and 
contrast  of  colours  ;  their 
arrangement ;  on  colour  in 
relation  to  the  complexion 
and  hair ;  remarks  on 
indoor  and  outdoor  dress ; 
on  the  materials  of  dress, 
and  on  jewellery ;  and 
concludes  with  a  few 
words  upon  fashion  and 


17. — Chemisette  to  Wear  ivith  Square  Bodice. 


gentlemen’s  dress.  Ladies 
will  find  many  useful  hints 
upon  arranging  the  colours 
of  their  toilets  —  hints 
much  wanted  in  this  age 
of  fancy  costumes,  lii 
The  Latr.'t  ami  Ilye-lawn  of 
Good  Societ’i  M'e  find  the 
etiquette  of  dinner  parties, 
balls,  morning  and  even¬ 
ing  parties,  rules  of  pre¬ 
cedence,  letters  of  intro¬ 
duction,  of  bowing  or 
saluting,  of  calling,  of 
correspondence,  of  conver¬ 
sation,  of  travelling,  of 
dress,  of  cards,  of  ser¬ 
vants,  the  rules  to  be  ob¬ 
served  at  weddings,  the 
etiquette  of  barristers  and 
physicians,  of  artists,  and 
presentations  to  the  Sove¬ 
reign.  Some  good  rules  ou 
carving  are  also  given. 
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THE  JOURNAL  OF  MISS  PATIENCE 
CAERHYDON,  OF  GUALMARA. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  KIDDLE-A-WINK.” 


Journal  Continued. 


April  5th,  1771.  a  Httle  year  ago  I  was  happy  as 
a  child.  Now  I  feel  old.  .and  stretch  ont,  mv  hands 


a  child.  Now  I  feel  old,  and  stretch  out  my  hands 
longingly  towanls  the  dead.  My  father,  and  Mr.  Mor- 
rens,  and  Vincent  are  gone,  and  I  am  left  in  the  world 
alone,  with  no  friend  but  this  poor  Journal.  Even 
Loveday  has  forsaken  me,  and  will  neither  see  me  nor 
answer  my  letters.  She  was  the  first  to  whom  I  wrote 
when  I  roused  myself  from  my  sorrow,  but  when  I 
expected  a  reply  there  came  to  me  the  good  Colonel 
Buggins,  who,  with  a  sad  face,  said  he  brought  comfort 
for  me  from  one  who  most  needed  comfort  herself. 

“  She  sends  her  humble  duty  to  you,  Mi.ss  Patience,” 
he  said,  “  but  she  cannot  see  you,  and  she  prays  you 
not  to  come  to  her.” 

So  I  have  not  been  to  Flushing ;  and  Colonel  Buggins 
hath  not  visited  me  since,  misliking,  I  think,  that  I 
should  question  him.  I  would  I  could  ask  Loveday 
back  to  Gualmara,  but  I  dare  not,  bccivuse  Tristram 
once  loved  her,  and  Letty  hates  her,  and  will  never 
bear  her  presence  here.  Deborah,  too,  tells  me  I  am 
mad  to  think  of  such  a  thing;  hence  poor  Loveday 
and  I  must  remain  parted,  though  I  chafe  at  this,  and 
deem  it  hard  we  two  should  suffer  alone,  when  together 
we  might  comfort  each  other. 

And  this  while  Tristram,  and  Letty,  and  maybe  Alan 
Fulke  also,  are  the  gayest  of  the  gay  in  London.  And 
all  their  talk  is  of  routs  and  drums,  Ranelagh  and  the 
play.  But  why  should  I  begrudge  them  their  happi¬ 
ness  ?  if  it  be  happiness.  The  world  is  made  thus : — 
Some  drape  themselves  in  sober  colours,  while  others 
wear  motley  all  their  lives,  and  answer  sorrow  with  a 
jest,  passing  through  the  house  of  mourning  with  idle 
laughter,  blind  to  the  grief  they  cannot  feel. 

Cth  April.  I  have  made  somewhat  of  a  woeful  be¬ 
ginning  to  my  new  Journal,  but  what  have  I  to  set 
down  but  woe  ?  Still  I  have  resolved  I  will  continue 
it  because  I  have  no  other  friend  in  the  wide  world  to 
whom  I  can  speak  out  my  heart ;  and  I  think  I  should 
grow  melancholy  indeed,  young  as  I  am,  if  I  found  not 
some  outlet  for  my  thoughts,  some  companion  for  my 
solitude.  So  I  will  write  on,  and  by  God’s  grace  I  will 
keep  free  from  morbid  musing,  self-love,  and  vanity. 


^  7th  April.  I  had  a  big  packet  of  letters  this  morn¬ 
ing,  and  old  Deborah  came  peeping  over  my  shoulder 


are  letters  from  Sir  John  and  my  lady  asking  me  to 
Mallivery  Place  to  the  wedding.” 

“May  is  an  unloocky  month  for  a  wedding,”  said 
Deborah ;  “  but  you’ll  go.  Miss  Patience,  dear?” 

I  shook  my  head  at  this. 

“Think  of  the  long  journey,  Deborah,”  I  answered; 
“  and  remember  I  should  have  to  travel  alone.  I  have 
no  father,  no  brother,  no  friend  now  to  go  with  me.” 

I  broke  down  sobbing,  and  covered  my  face  with  my 
hands. 

“  Poor  chcal-vcan !”  said  Deborah,  putting  her  hand 
upon  my  head,  “  ’twas  a  wisht  day  for  Gualmara  when 
Huel  Ruth  was  worked  again.  I  feared  his  honour 
would  rue  the  hour  when  pick  and  gad  was  heard  once 
more  in  them  dismal  depths.  Don’t’ee  ever  let  ^Ir. 
Tristram  titch  tha  mine.  Miss  Patience ;  let  it  lie  waste 
and  woeful.  'I’here’s  two  men’s  lives  in  it  now.” 

“  With  my  consent  the  sound  of  labour  shall  never 
rise  from  that  dreadful  pliicc  again,  Deborah,”  I  said; 
“but  you  know  in  a  little  while  I  shall  be  mistress  here 


to  hear  the  news.  So  I  read  out  to  her  Miss  Philippa’s 
kindly  budget — how  Lady  Mallivery  and  her  daughters 
had  gone  to  court,  escorted  by  Tristram  and  Mr.  Fulke, 
and  in  the  evening  they  went  in  their  court  dresses  to 
Ranelagh,  where  was  a  great  crowd  of  quality,  but  no 
ladies  so  beautiful  as  Letty  and  her  sisters. 

“And  what  does  the  young  maaster  say?”  asked 
Deborah ;  “  is  he  coming  home  ?” 

I  sighed  at  this. 

“He  wiU  not  come  home  till  after  the  wedding, 
Deborah.  He  is  to  be  married  next  month ;  and  here 


I  tried  to  say  this  smilingly,  but  my  lips  quivered, 
and  I  turned  away  my  face. 

“  You’ll  always  be  mistress  of  Gualmara,  Miss 
Patience,”  replied  Deborah.  “  Tide  proud  madam 
won’t  trouble  us  much — it’s  too  quiet  down  here  for 
sich  as  she.” 

“  Hush !  Deborah,  you  must  not  say  that,”  I  cried. 

“  My  dear  Miss  Patience,  let  an  ould  woman  speak 
her  mind.  And  ef  I  said  aal  I  thought,  I’d  say,  too, 
that  Miss  Mallivery  thinks  more  of  Mr.  Fulke’s  little 
finger  than  of  Mr.  Tristram’s  whole  body.  Ah!  iss 
fye  she  do.” 

It  seemed  to  me  so  long  ago  since  I  had  been  jealous 
of  Letty,  so  long  ago  since  last  summer,  when  the  sick 
broodings  of  my  heart  were  fevered  with  suspicion  of 
a  love  between  these  two,  that  I  had  almost  forgot  that 
old  torture,  till  Deborah  brought  it  back  to  me  thus 
suddenly.  Then  I  felt  myself  grow  pale,  for  in  spite 
of  all  my  loyalty  the  shadow  of  this  suspicion  came 
upon  me  now  with  a  new  force,  sickening  my  heart 
with  pain  and  terror. 

“Don’t  say  so  to  me,  Deborah!”  I  cried.  “Never 
say  so  to  me !  It  drives  me  mad.” 

“  Ah !  my  dear  Miss  Patience,”  said  Deborah,  “  I’m 
fine  and  wisht  sometimes  in  thinking  of  ould  times. 
I  believed  sure  Mr.  Vincent  was  your  true  lover.  I 
never  thoft  he’d  put  the  sea  ’twixt  you  .and  him,  and 
forsaake  his  faather  and  his  country  for  the  Lord 
knows  what  condudles.” 

“Neither  did  I,”  I  answered  softly,  “and  I  never 
shall  believe  or  understand  it  till  I  get  an  explanation 
from  Vincent  himself.” 

“And  that  will  be  a  wisht  while  coming.  Miss 
Patience,”  said  Deborah,  “  for  simmiug  to  me  ’Merica 
es  too  far  off  for  letters  to  come  and  go.” 

“It  is  too  soon  yet,  Deborah,  much  too  soon  for  me 
to  have  answers  to  the  letters  I  have  sent.  Then  I 
could  only  write  and  make  inquiries.  I  could  not 
write  to  Vincent,  not  knowing  where  he  is.” 

“Ah!”  returned  Deborah,  pursing  up  her  lips,  “and 
tha  folks  you’ve  writ  to  I  s’pose  be  friends  of  Mr. 
Fulke's.  My  dear  Miss  Patience,  you  are  but  a  cheeld. 
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j  and  there’s  more  slydom  in  thic  young  man  than  you 
'  and  I  could  measure,  ef  we  had  a  balch  that  w’ould  rin 
j  round  tha  world.” 

Deborah  never  likes  Alan  when  he  is  out  of  her 
sight,  but  when  he  is  here  she  puts  herself  in  his  way 
for  a  smile  or  a  chat,  and  makes  cakes  for  him  as  if  he 
were  a  schoolboy. 

“Don’t  abuse  Mr.  Fulke,  Deborah,”  I  answered. 
“You  know  if  he  arrived  here  to-night  you  would 
make  buttermilk  cakes,  heavy  cake,  potato  cake,  and 
currant  cake  for  him.  In  fact,  all  the  cakes  of  Corn¬ 
wall  would  smoke  upon  tlie  board.” 

“  Ah,  iliss  Patience,  don’t  that  show  that  ef  he  can 
slock*-  an  old  woman  like  me  he  can  murely  f  maake  a 
young  one  mazed?  It  was  an  unloocky  day  for  the 
Caerhydons  when  Mr.  Fulke  and  lies  pair  corned  to 
Gualniiira.” 

“Truly,  Deborah,  w'e  have  had  nothing  but  sorrow 
ever  since,”  I  answered.  “And  indeed  I  have  more 
sadness  than  joy  in  all  my  thoughts  of  Mr.  Fulke.” 

Alas !  this  is  the  bitter  truth. 

April  10th.  This  day  Dr.  Sc.aboria  rode  hither  on 
horseback  to  sec  me.  He  talked  of  the  coming  wedding, 
and  said  it  was  a  pity  I  would  not  go  to  it.  I  laughed, 
and  answered  how  could  I,  when  my  brother  and  the 
ladies  had  gone  in  our  coach  to  London,  and  certainly 
there  was  not  another  coach  J  anywhere  within  thirty 
miles?  And  I  asked  him  if  ho  would  have  me  ride 
fifty  miles  in  this  rainy  weather  to  Plymouth,  and 
thence  go  on  in  the  public  stage.  He  said  no ;  but  I 
might  send  thither  for  a  chaise  and  go  post,  with 
Rozzy  and  another  man  to  protect  me  from  highway¬ 
men.  Then  suddenly  ho  said — 

“Did  my  fat  friend.  Miss  Philippa,  ever  find  her 
money  ?” 

“No,  indeed,”  I  replied;  “but  my  father  gave  her 
the  fifty  guineas  since  she  lost  them  here.” 

“  It  was  strange,”  said  the  doctor.  “  I  never  under¬ 
stood  that  robbery,  and  I  don’t  believe  in  it  now.  I 
think  she  mislaid  the  money  herself,  or  lost  it  at  play 
and  forgot  it.” 

“  Your  imbelief  is  very  ungallant,  doctor,”  said  I. 

“  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Miss  Patience,”  he  said.  “  How  is 
little  Nora  Jenkins?  I  saw  Lady  Lily  Crappimore 
yesterday,  and  she  was  loud  in  her  complaints  of  her 
daughter.  The  jade  had  not  written  to  her  for  months, 
she  said.” 

“That  must  be  Letty’s  fault,”  I  answered,  “for 
Nora  cannot  write,  and  she  promised  to  send  news  of 
her  to  Mrs.  Jenkins  herself.” 

“  Ah !”  returned  the  doctor  grimly,  “  she  does  not 
keep  her  word  often.  M’hy  did  old  Lady  Lily  let  the 
girl  go  to  London  ?” 

“She  would  not  at  first,”  I  said,  “but  Mr.  Fulke 
persuaded  her.” 

“  Was  she  such  a  fool?”  asked  Dr.  Scaboria,  taking 
up  his  hat.  “  Well,  that  young  man  hath  a  rare  tongue.” 

•  Slock— entice,  flatter.  +  Murely— almost. 

J  At  this  period  a  four-wheeled  vehicle  was  such  a  rarity  iu 
Cornwall  that  it  drew  a  crowd  of  gazers;  carts  even  were 
seldom  seen.  The  Sherborne  Mercury  was  the  only  news¬ 
paper,  and  there  was  but  one  carpet  in  Penzance. 


With  this  he  departed,  leaving  a  strange  vague  un¬ 
easiness  on  my  mind  regarding  Nora.  I  trust  she  hath 
not  gone  astr.ay  in  liondon  after  vanities.  I  know  she 
has  a  great  liking  for  gauds,  and  she  loves  to  dress 
beyond  her  station.  But  surely  Letty  will  keep  her 
word  with  me,  and  care  for  the  girl  kindly. 

Flushing,  April  15th.  Yesterday,  just  as  I  was 
mounting  Dump,  the  pony,  there  rode  up  to  the  door 
Colonel  Huggins  in  hot  haste. 

“  Miss  Caerhydon,”  he  said  in  a  grave  voice,  “  since 
you  mean  to  ride,  will  you  go  with  me  to  Flushing?” 

I  felt  my  face  grow  red,  for  I  knew  then  he  had 
come  from  Loveday,  and  she  desired  at  last  to  sec  me. 

“  How  is  she?”  I  cried  eagerly. 

“  She  is  but  poorly,”  he  answered  in  the  same  grave 
way.  “  1  am  her  messenger,  bringing  many  prayers, 
entreating  you  to  eomo  to  her.” 

“  I  am  ready,”  I  answered.  “  But  why  hath  she 
refused  these  many  months  to  let  me  go  to  her,  or  to 
come  to  me  ?” 

“  I  cannot  relate  her  reason.  Miss  Patience,”  said  the 
colonel ;  “  it  is  more  fitting  she  should  tell  you  herself.” 

I  rode  away  with  him  at  once,  but  he  was  so  grave 
and  sad  that  our  converse  on  the  road  was  but  short. 

Alas!  I  wonder  not  now  at  his  sorrow.  I  marvel 
only  at  the  tenderness,  the  honour,  the  chivalry  he 
hath  sliown  towards  poor  Loveday. 

I  found  her  lying  on  a  little  bed,  placed  near  the 
window,  with  green  leaves  and  spring  flowers  touching 
the  panes.  She  was  only  the  shadow  of  her  former 
self.  She  held  out  her  thin  arms  to  me  and  tried 
to  smile,  but  when  I  sprang  forward  and  bent  my  face 
to  hers  and  kissed  her,  she  burst  into  tears. 

“O  Miss  Patience,  forgive  me!”  she  sobbed.  “I 
could  not  die  without  seeing  you.” 

“  Die  1”  I  answered.  “  Loveday,  child,  why  do  yon 
talk  of  dying?” 

“  It  is  all  I  can  do,”  she  said,  “  to  make  him  sorry ; 
he  will  grieve  a  little  when  he  hears  it." 

She  wiped  away  her  tears  now  and  smiled  sadly, 
with  a  quivering  lip.  I  dared  not  answer  her,  because 
I  knew  she  was  speaking  of  my  brother,  but  I  pressed 
her  hand,  and,  stooping,  kissed  her  again. 

“  Is  he  married  ?”  she  said  faintly. 

“Not  yet,  Loveday.”  And  as  I  spoke  I  felt  my 
cheeks  burn  with  shame  for  my  brother,  for  I  began  to 
see  Tristram  had  been  very  cruel  to  this  poor  weak 
child.  Yet,  even  then,  I  little  guessed  how  cruel. 

“  Not  yet !”  she  echoed ;  “  but  it  will  be  soon.  Miss 
Patience  ?  Tell  me  when  it  wiU  be." 

“It  will  be  next  month,  Loveday,  dear.  Do  not 
think  of  it — do  not  think  of  him.” 

“  I  shall  think  of  him  till  I  die,”  she  said  softly.  “  I 
hope  ho  will  be  happy,  but  she  does  not  love  him  as  I 
do.  I  even  think - ” 

But  she  stopped  and  looked  in  my  face  pitifully. 
Then  we  both  wept  a  little  space,  holding  each  other’s 
hands  in  silence.  But  seeing  how  fevered  her  cheeks 
grew,  I  strove  to  be  more  cheerful,  and,  wiping  my 
tears,  I  said  bravely — 

“  I  will  take  you  home  to  Gualmara,  Loveday ;  you 
will  get  well  there.” 
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She  drew  her  hand  from  mine  and  covered  her  eyes 
•with  it,  and  for  a  moment  she  could  not  speak  for  the 
trembling  of  her  lips. 

“I  shall  never  see  Giialmara  again,”  she  said, 
“  except  in  sleep,  when  I  dream  of  the  innocent  happy 
days  that  can  never  come  back  to  me.” 

I  was  grieved  to  hear  her  say  this. 

“  My  dear  Ijoveday,”  I  cried,  “  I  will  not  have  you 
talk  so ;  there  arc  many  happy  days  in  store  for  you 
when  you  get  well.” 

“  I  shall  never  get  well,  Miss  Patience,”  she  answered. 
“  And  if  I  were  not  very  near  death,  I  should  not  have 
dared  to  send  for  you,  or  to  see  your  face.” 

“  But  wherefore,  dear  Ijoveday  V”  I  asked.  “  And 
why  have  you  waited  so  long  to  tell  me  of  your  illness  ? 
"Why  not  have  let  me  come  hither  to  nurse  you,  and  to 
comfort  you,  my  poor  darling  ?" 

For  a  moment  Ijoveday  covered  her  face  with  both 
her  hands,  and  as  she  let  them  fall  again  on  the  pillow, 
I  saw  her  checks  burning  red,  and  her  eyes  sparkling 
with  a  strange  fever.  Then  she  drew  aside  the  cover¬ 
let  on  that  side  of  the  bed  farthest  from  me,  and  I  saw 
sleeping  there  a  rosy  infant. 

“  This  is  the  cause,”  said  Ijoveday,  taking  it  in  hi'r 
arms  with  a  bitter  sob.  “  ()  Miss  Patience,  do  not 
hate  me!  Do  not  utterly  despise  me  till  you  have 
heard  all  my  story.” 

W’ith  a  great  cry  she  pressed  the  child  to  her  bosom, 
rocking  herself  to  and  fro,  and  weeping.  But  sud¬ 
denly  the  little  one,  awaking,  looked  up  in  her  face 
and  smiled,  and  Ijoveday,  in  the  midst  of  her  tears, 
smiled  too,  and  then  turned  her  piteous  eyes  on  me 
full  of  entreaty.  I  had  started  back  at  first,  angry  and 
frightened,  but  I  could  not  withstand  those  streaming 
eyes,  and  that  forlorn  smile  of  motherly  love  on  her 
wan  lips.  I  took  her  outstretched,  pleading  hand,  I 
took  the  little  baby  from  her  bosom  and  kissed  its 
innocent  face,  and  kneeling  down  by  her  side  I  cried 
over  her,  not  uttering  a  single  reproving  word. 

I  know  not  whether  I  did  right  or  wrong.  I  have 
no  father,  no  mother  to  counsel  me.  I  only  know 
that  my  tears  and  my  pity  came  from  my  heart,  and  if 
I  am  to  blame,  I  think  if  my  mother  lived  she  would 
forgive  me,  even  as  I  forgave  Ijoveday.  She  would 
forgive  me  because  the  little  child  put  into  my  arms  is 
her  son’s  child,  and  if  none  of  the  sorrow  of  its  birth 
can  touch  him,  the  sin  docs.  Last  year  I  should  have 
•been  less  pitiful.  I  should  have  been  angry,  indignant, 
scornful  of  Ijoveday’s  weakness,  and  of  Tristram’s 
cruelty ;  now  I  am  sorrowful  for  them  both. 

“  And  you  do  not  hate  me  ?”  said  Ix)veday,  as  her 
tears  fell  upon  my  caressing  hand.  “  O  Miss  Patience  I 
how  I  have  longed,  yet  dreaded  to  see  you!  But 
unless  I  knew  I  was  dying,  I  should  not  have  courage 
even  now  to  speak  to  you,  and  to  let  you  look  upon 
my  misery." 

“  Hush !  hush !”  I  answered ;  “  it  breaks  my  heart 
to  think  that  this  is  Tristram’s  doing ;  that  my  only 
brother  has  brought  to  death  and  shame  the  little 
companion  of  my  childhood.” 

“  Have  I  uttered  a  word  against  him  ?”  interrupted 
Loveday.  “  No,  I  do  not  blame  him ;  the  fault  is  not 
his,  it  is  hers;  she  has  blinded  truth,  honour,  conscience 


in  him.  Oh  !  I  fell  down  in  the  dust  hopeless  when 
she  came,  for  how  could  I  hope  to  hold  his  love  when 
a  lady  like  her  tried  for  it  ?  But  at  first  he  never 
meant  me  harm.  Ijook  here.  Miss  Patience  :  read  this.” 

She  drew  from  her  neck  a  little  ribbon,  to  which  was 
attached  a  large  old-fashioned  locket — her  mother’s — 
and  from  this  she  took  a  slip  of  paper,  tear-stained, 
and  worn  with  many  readings. 

These  were  the  words  on  it,  in  Tristram’s  own 
wr'ting; — 

“  I,  Tristram  Reginald  Caerhydon,  promise  to  take 
for  my  wife  Loveday  Trezona,  and  I  swear  that  from 
this  day  henceforth  I  will  love,  honour,  and  cherish 
her  till  death  doth  part  us.  So  help  me  Heaven  !•  And 
1  further  swear  I  will  redeem  this  promise  so  soon  as 
circumstances  will  render  it  possible  for  me  to  marry 
Loveday  Trezona  publicly  in  a  church. 

“  7th  February,  1770.” 

The  paper  shook  in  my  trembl’iig  hand,  and  I  looked 
in  poor  Loveday’s  face  with  eyes  full  of  terror  and 
pain. 

“  You  see  I  am  not  so  very,  rerj  wicked,”  she  said 
feebly.  “  He  loved  me  then ;  he  meant  to  keep  his 
word.”  I 

I  know  not  how  I  kept  down  the  fierceness  of  my 
indignation  and  answered  her  softly,  feeling,  as  I  did, 
as  though  my  blood  was  on  fire  at  her  weakness  and 
my  brother’s  treachery. 

Then  she  spoke  of  the  long,  slow  anguish  of  last 
summer,  when  she  saw  Tristram’s  heart  turn  from  her. 

And  with  quivering  voice  and  fevered  checks  she  told 
how  soon  Miss  Mallivery  guessed  her  secret,  and  stole 
upon  her  in  the  dead  of  night,  awaking  her,  to  whisper 
in  her  car  that  she  knew  all,  and  she  would  proclaim 
the  truth  to  the  whole  household,  unless  she  promised 
to  marry  Mr.  Glotcn. 

“And  in  my  misery  and  fear  I  promised,”  cried 
Loveday,  wringing  her  hands  together.  “  O  Miss 
Patience,  forgive  me  for  being  so  wicked,  so  deceitful.” 

She  fell  to  crying  here,  and  could  not  speak  again 
for  many  minutes.  I  had  no  words  to  comfort  her 
with.  I  was  dumb  with  wonder,  pity,  and  indignation 

O  what  a  vile  plot!  What  a  cruel,  evil  deed  to 
crush  a  poor  helpless,  weak,  witless  woman  like  Love- 
day  Trezona !  A  woman  with  no  strength  in  her ;  as 
easily  frightened  as  a  child ;  as  easy  a  prey  as  a  bird 
to  the  fowler. 

Oh,  Tristram!  Tristr.am!  how  shall  I  ever  let  your 
lips  touch  my  cheek  again  ? 

She  has  been  my  companion  from  childhood — a  poor 
little,  weak,  foolish  thing,  with  scarce  sense  enough  to 
choose  a  ribbon,  having  only  her  prettincss  and  her 
caressing  ways  for  her  defence  ;  yet  I  loved  her  dearly, 
and  now,  though  the  whole  world  cry  out  against  her, 

I  will  not  forsake  her ;  I  will  stand  by  her,  if  all  the 
tongues  in  Christendom  hiss  at  me  for  it. 

April  18th.  Last  night  I  had  a  talk  with  the  good 
dame  of  the  house.  She  telleth  me  there  is  no  hope 
for  Loveday’s  life,  as  she  is  deeply  gone  in  consumption. 

It  seems  she  has  languished  ever  since  her  baby’s  birth, 
three  months  ago.  At  first  she  rose  from  her  bed  ami 
seemed  better,  sitting  by  the  lire  with  her  child,  always 
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in  patient  sorrow,  never  looking  for  love  or  kindness, 
but  when  the  chill  spring  winds  came  she  fell  like  a 
broken  flower. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  delic.icy,  the  chivalry,  the 
noble  kindness  of  the  good  brave  colonel,  lie  has 
never  entered  this  house  once ;  he  has  never  grieved 
poor  Loveday  with  a  sight  of  his  face,  but  daily  he 
rides  to  the  door  to  inquire  for  her,  and  evcr3rthing 
that  her  sick  fancy  desires  is  sent  to  her  at  his  cost. 
This  last  fact  she  does  not  even  know,  for  the  kind 
woman  who  nurses  her  has  made  her  believe  that 
the  small  stock  of  money  she  brought  with  her  is  still 
unexhausted.  And  this  excellent  man  I  once  despised ! 
Ah!  how  little  do  we  dream  of  the  goodness  often 
hidden  in  men  and  women  who  have  neither  wit  nor 
beauty ! 

I  am  ashamed  now  that  in  my  selfish  grief  through 
the  winter  I  did  not  think  more  of  I.oveday,  or  send 
her  larger  sums.  And  if  I  am  ashamed,  what  will 
Tristram  feel  ? 

Deborah  has  sent  me  some  clothes  and  an  angry 
message,  but  I  stay  here  notwithstanding. 

April  22nd.  This  day  njy  poor  foolish  Loved.ay  has 
pierced  my  heart  through  and  through.  She  sat  by 
the  window,  propped  with  pillows,  looking  out  wistfully 
on  the  sunshine,  and  talking  eagerly  and  simply  of  her 
sorrows. 

“I  am  most  to  blame,”  she  said;  “but  then” — 
looking  down  on  her  thin  hands — “  I  die  for  it.  I  can 
do  no  more.” 

“  Tristram  had  more  sense,  more  experience  than 
you,”  I  answered  hotly.  “  Ixjt  the  stronger  brain  bear 
I  the  fault.  What  right  has  a  man  to  use  that  superior 
intelligence  of  which  he  boasts,  that  wider  education 
which  he  monopolises,  to  rain  a  creature  he  pretends  to 
protect?  And  then — God  help  us! — she,  the  w'cak 
sufferer,  is  the  outcast,  while  he  walks  on  scathless. 
Tliere  is  not  a  more  cowardly  crime  upon  the  earth 
tlian  this.  And  of  all  mean  cowards,  surely  Tristram 
is  the  meanest - ” 

I  stopped,  for  Ixjvcd.ay’s  face  had  flushed,  and  her 
eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

“  Don’t  say  so,”  she  said,  laying  her  hand  on  mine ; 
“  he  never  meant  to  desert  me.  He  was  bewitched  by 
Jliss  Mnllivcry,  and  she  made  him  cruel  to  me.” 

“Why  did  you  not  tell  my  father?  He  would  have 
righted  you,  I.s)vcday.” 

“  Do  you  think  I  wouUl  have  done  anything  to  injure 
Tristram?”  she  answered  softly.  “No,  I  loved  him 
too  well.” 

Her  generous  weakness  irritated  me. 

“Then  at  least,  Loveday,”  I  cried,  “you  should  not 
have  married  Mr.  Gloten.  That  was  more  than  weak 
— it  was  wicked.” 

“I  fear  it  was,”  she  said  piteously;  “but  Miss 
^lallivery  promised  that  Air.  Gloten  should  not  even 
seek  to  speak  to  me.  And  she  showed  mo  how 
miserable  1  should  be  at  Gualmara  in  a  little  while,  and 
how  the  truth  would  ruin  Tristram  when  known. 

“  ‘  I  must  refuse  him  then,’  she  said,  ‘  and  that  will 
make  him  hate  you.  And  besides  he  is  frightfully  in 
debt  at  college,  and  how  can  he  ask  bis  father  for 


money  if  you  sow  dissension  between  father  and  son  ?’ 
That  frightened  me.  Miss  Patience,  for  I  felt  it  was 
better  for  me  to  die  than  to  make  Tristram  unhappy. 
That  would  be  the  worst  sin  of  all,  if  I  put  bad  blood 
between  father  and  son  and  brother  and  sister.  I  <lid 
not  want  to  bring  bitterness  and  quarrels  into  the 
family  that  had  succoured  me.  So  then  I  thought  I 
would  wander  away,  and  die  somewlicre  far  off,  where 
I  was  not  kno\vn.  But  while  I  was  brooding  over  this, 
Tristram  came  to  me  one  day  and  .asked  me  to  forgive 
him.  lie  said  it  broke  his  heart  to  see  my  pale  face 
and  my  constant  tears,  and  he  should  curse  himself  all 
his  life  long.  And  if  I  wished  it  even  now  ho  would 
go  abroad  with  mo  and  give  up  his  love  for  Miss' 
Mallivery,  and  with  it  every  hope  and  joy  he  had  and 
all  his  future  prospects,  and  liis  father’s  pride  in  him. 

“  ‘  I  will  do  {vll  this,’  he  said,’  ‘  but  1  will  not  deccivo- 
you,  Loveday.  I  cannot  fidtil  that  rash,  blind  promise 
I  made  you.  And  I  own,  if  I  renounce  my  country 
and  all  I  care  for,  I  shall  be  utterly  ruined  body  and 
soul.’ 

“  Could  I  take  him  at  his  word  after  this.  Miss 
Patience?  Or  could  I  be  so  wicked,  being  no  longer 
blinded  by  his  promise,  as  to  go  with  him  knowing  1 
should  never  be  his  wife  ?  Could  I  be  so  vile  as  to  drag 
him  abroitd  to  his  ruin,  bringing  bitterness  on  dear 
Gualmara,  merely  selfishly  to  hide  my  misery  ?  Oh, 
no !  my  eyes  were  opened  as  he  spoke  to  me,  and  I  saw 
all  the  suffering,  all  the  shame  of  our  foolisli  love  must 
be  mine  and  mine  only.  So  I  put  both  my  hands  upon 
his  head — for  ho  was  kneeling  by  my  chair— and  I  told 
him  to  go  in  peace,  for  I  would  never  be  a  hindrance  to 
his  luippiness  or  his  prosperity.  I  meant  to  marry 
Mr.  Gloten  and  pass  out  of  his  sight  for  ever.  And  I 
would  not  vex  him  with  any  more  grief,  I  said.  I 
would  try  to  bo  content.” 

“  Was  he  mad,  Loveday,  to  accept  such  a  sacrifice  ?” 
I  cried.  “  Did  he  care  nothing  for  his  child  ?’’ 

“  I  did  not  tell  him  of  that,"  she  said  simply.  “  Since 
he  no  longer  loved  me,  I  would  not  ask  anything  of 
his  charity  or  his  compassion.” 

I  was  astonished  at  her  words,  and  I  looked  upon  her 
poor,  wan,  dying  face  in  silent  wonder. 

Surely  if  Tristram  had  known,  I  thought,  he  would 
not  have  left  this  poor,  weak,  generous,  foolish  child  ta 
fight  out  her  terrible  battle  alone. 

This  thought  comforted  me,  though  I  saw  more 
plainly  how  cruel  Miss  Mallivery  had  been.  But  1 
would  not  tell  Loveday  that  she  had  erred  in  not 
speaking ;  it  was  too  late  now  to  tell  her  of  her  life’s 
mistake,  or  to  blame  her  foolish  generosity,  or  the  pride 
that  came  at  a  wrong  time. 

“  So  you  married  Mr.  Gloten,  Loveday,”  I  said, 
“  blindly  trusting  to  Miss  Mallivery  ?” 

“  Yes,”  she  answered.  “  She  assured  me  he  took  me 
only  to  oblige  her,  and  to  get  the  living  Sir  John 
promised  him.  And  ho  would  let  me  go  away  in  some 
lonely  place  and  live  by  myself  in  peace.  I  was  eontent 
with  this,  and  thought  it  would  be  best  for  us  all.  But 
I  never  deceived  Mr.  Gloten ;  I  told  him  all  the  truth, 
and  said  I  could  never,  never  love  him.  Then,  too, 
for  his  name,  which  ho  gave  me,  I  freely  gave  to  him 
the  dowry  which  your  dear  father—” 
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“O  hush,  Loveday !”  I  cried,  “tell  mo  no  more;  I  cannot  forgive.  But  surely  God  will  have  mercy  on 
am  sick  at  heart  to  hear  it.  I  am  glad  Kozzy  put  that  me  and  help  me  to  wring  this  drop  of  bitterness  from 


miserable  villain  down  a  shaft.  Speak  to  me  of  the 
colonel ;  let  me  hear  something  good  of  one  man,  at 
least.” 

“  I  am  ashamed  to  speak  of  his  goodness,”  said  Love- 
day,  “  I  am  so  unworthy  of  it.  I  never  guessed  he 
loved  me  till  that  day  we  went  to  the  Logan,  when, 
seeing  me  tormented  by  Mr.  Gloten,  he  came  to  my 
aid,  and  spoke  so  kindly  to  me  that  my  heart  misgave 
me.  Soon  after  this  he  asked  me  to  be  his  wife,  saying 
he  would  not  dare  hope  I  would  take  a  battered  soldier, 
only  he  saw  me  luihappy,  and  he  thought  his  love,  his 
care,  his  tenderness  would  at  least  guard  me  from 
poverty  and  sorrow.  Then  I  told  him  I  could  never  be 
a  good  man’s  wife,  and,  weeping,  I  burst  from  him,  and 
ran  to  my  room.  You  know  the  rest.  Miss  Patience, 
and  how  he  has  been  the  truest  friend  that  ever  sinful 
woman  had.” 

Here  with  thin  shadowy  hands  she  covered  her  white 
face  and  sobbed  aloud. 

By  to-day's  post  I  have  sent  a  letter  to  Tristram. 

I  have  said  only  this : — 

“  Dear  Brother, — I  am  at  Flushing  with  Loveday 
Trezona.  She  is  wasted  away  to  a  shadow,  and  the 
doctors  say  she  has  but  a  week  or  two  more  to  live.  A 
little  child  lies  sleeping  by  her  side,  to  whom  my  heart 
and  yours  will  give  the  name  of  Caerhydon,  though  the 
laws  deny  it.  I  think  you  will  come  to  her  when  you 
get  this,  though  she  does  not  dare  to  ask  for  you.  But 
you  know  her  weakness,  her  timidity — her  courage  you 
do  not  guess.  Her  battle  of  life  is  nearly  over,  and  she 
has  fought  it  alone.  Do  not  let  her  die  without  a  kiss 
of  mutual  pardon ;  it  is  you  who  have  given  her  her 
death-wound.” 

And  now  I  have  sent  away  this  letter  I  tremble.  I 
know  I  have  written  like  a  woman,  thought  like  a 
woman,  felt  like  a  woman  through  all  this.  But 
Tristram  will  read  my  words  like  a  man ;  and  how 
can  I,  with  my  woman’s  heart,  measure  his  man’s 
soul  ? 

April  25th.  llozzy  brought  over  my  letters  yester¬ 
day  from  Gualmara;  and  poor  I^oveday,  seeing  Miss 
Mallivery’s  writing,  grew  fevered  and  somewhat  bitter. 
I  dared  not  show  her  the  letter,  for  it  was  full  of  the 
coming  wedding,  the  marriage  gifts,  the  guests,  the 
dresses,  and  with  all  this  no  word  of  Tristram,  which  I 
thought  strange. 

“  They  are  not  married  yet,  Loveday,”  I  said, 
thinking  to  comfort  her. 

“  Let  them  wait  till  I  am  dead,”  she  answered 
bitterly,  “it  will  not  be  long.” 

Then  turning  her  face  on  the  pillow  she  tried  to  hide 
her  tears  from  me. 

I  thought  it  better  to  let  her  weep  them  away  silently, 
not  vexing  her  with  words;  so  I  stole  out  into  the 
garden  and  gathered  her  a  nosegay  of  spring  flowers, 
and  when  I  came  back  and  put  them  in  her  hand  her 
tears  were  gone,  and  her  mother's  old-fashioned  clasped 
Bible  lay  by  her  side. 

“Miss  Patience,”  she  said  very  gently,  “I  hope  to 
be  forgiven,  and  yet  you  see  at  times  I  am  so  hard  I 


out  my  heart.” 

I  could  not  answer  her  wdth  words  of  peace,  for  my 
spirit  was  too  troubled  with  worldly  things ;  for  among 
my  letters  was  one  from  the  vicar’s  wife,  condemning 
my  conduct  in  remaining  with  Loveday,  and  advising 
me  with  much  impertinent  counsel  to  return  home  at 
once.  The  wife  of  the  doctor,  also,  who  attends  Love¬ 
day,  has  officiously  volunteered  the  same  advice,  and 
because  I  would  not  listen  to  her  she  has  impudently 
taken  upon  herself  to  write  to  Mr.  Fulke.  So  this 
morning  there  comes  a  letter  from  him  “  commanding” 
me  to  return  to  Gualmara,  as  he  will  not  have  me 
“compromise  my  good  name”  by  seeming  to  uphold 
that  little  “worthless  wench,  Loveday  Trezona.” 

Those  are  his  words,  and  my  eyes  are  smarting  now 
with  the  anger  that  blazed  up  into  them  at  their 
insolent  injustice.  I  do  not  believe  he  is  half  as 
good  as  Loveday,  therefore  I  deny  his  right  to  be  her 
judge. 

I  shall  not  obey  his  commands.  My  conscience  woidd 
reproach  me  sorely  if  I  deserted  this  poor,  weak,  foolish 
girl  in  her  last  hours  for  fear  of  Mr.  Fulke’s  displeasure 
or  the  calumnies  of  a  blind  world.  And  I  am  not  quite 
without  upholders  in  my  resolve.  The  young  curate, 
Mr.  Trevela,  who,  with  his  pale,  pretty  wife  has  been 
so  kind  to  Loveday,  tells  me  I  do  right  to  stay.  He  is 
a  brave  man,  not  afraid  to  do  his  duty,  and  his  wife  is 
a  brave  Christian  lady.  They  both  come  hither  every 
day,  and  read  to  poor  Loveday,  and  speak  to  her  all 
those  comforting  words  that  my  untutored  lips  know 
not  how  to  utter.  As  I  listen  to  Mrs.  Trevela’s  gentle 
voice  and  earnest  prayers,  I  feel  how  unfit  and  un¬ 
worthy  /  am  to  soothe  the  anguish  of  a  human  soul 
as  it  passes  through  that  dread  valley  whither  we  shall 
all  descend,  and  I  thank  God  for  the  mercy  that  has 
sent  her  to  Loveday’s  dying  pillow. 

Sometimes  as  I  look  upon  Mrs.  Trevela’s  face,  1 
marvel  at  its  sweetness,  its  serenity,  its  peace.  Yester¬ 
day,  as  she  was  reading  from  the  Saint's  Rest,  I  found 
myself  saying — “  Here  is  a  woman  who  would  never 
have  loved  Alan  Fulke.  His  grace,  his  talent,  his  ver¬ 
satility,  his  fascination,  would  have  had  no  power  over 
her.  While,  alas  for  nj^e !  he  holds  my  restless,  fore¬ 
boding  heart  in  the  holldw  of  his  supple  hand. 

April  29th.  I  find  Mrs.  Trevela  came  to  see  Loveday 
first  at  the  good  colonel’s  request.  And  soon,  by  her 
gentleness  and  her  piety,  she  won  the  unhappy  girl’s 
confidence,  and  has  succoured  her  ever  since.  I  per¬ 
ceive  also  that  she  has  wisely  endeavoured  to  wean  her 
heart  from  all  earthly  loves,  and  especially  from  all 
thought  of  Tristram.  I  see  now  I  have  acted  foolishly 
and  impulsively  in  asking  him  to  come  hither.  Ah ! 
why  am  I  not  as  wise  as  this  good  woman?  I  would 
that  my  soul  wore  the  invincible  armour  that  defends 
hers  against  the  stings  of  sin  and  sorrow,  and  that  my 
face  bore  the  seal  of  that  great  and  holy  peace  which 
rest  upon  hers. 

Poor  Loveday  glides  from  us  softly,  but  she  is  calm 
and  quiet,  and  gentle  as  a  child.  Oh,  I  trust  my  second 
letter  will  reach  Tristram  in  time,  and  he  will  not  come 
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I  hither  to  disturb  with  his  presence  and  his  remorse  this 
f:  poor,  dying,  sorrowful  creature,  who  stretches  out  her 

I  arms  longingly  towards  her  eternal  rest. 

Same  day,  5  o’clock.  Loveday  sleeps  as  I  write  this. 
She  has  gone  through  an  exciting  scene.  She  has  had 
an  interview  with  the  colonel,  and  bidden  him  farewell. 
He  had  heard  how  w'eak  she  was,  how  fast  sinking  into 
rest,  and  he  sent  a  letter  praying  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  see  her. 

I  shall  never  forget  his  look  as  his  eyes  fell  on  Love- 
day’s  face.  Perhaps  he  had  not  thought  to  see  her  so 
wan,  and  white,  and  woeful.  At  first  he  could  not 
apeak,  but  took  her  hand  in  silence,  showing  his  pity 
and  his  sorrow  in  his  tear-filled  eyes  and  quivering  lip. 

“  How  shall  I  thank  you  ?”  said  Loveday  softly. 

“  You  have  been  a  good,  true  friend.  Without  you  I 
must  have  drifted  into  a  sea  of  bitter  sin  and  misery 
Oh !  you  do  not  know  all  you  have  done  for  me !” 

She  was  not  agitated — she  is  almost  past  emotion 
now — but  her  face  glowed  with  gratitude,  gaining  a 
momentary  brightness  and  look  of  life. 

The  good  colonel  could  not  bear  to  hear  her  thanks. 

“  Do  not  humble  me  with  gratitude,  my  poor  child,” 
be  said. 

But  here  his  voice  grew  choked,  and  he  was  fain  to 
j  stop.  Then  Loveday  drew  his  hand  to  her  lips,  and  as 
she  kissed  it,  his  rugged  face  flushed,  and  his  gaunt 
frame  trembled  with  all  the  weakness  of  a  child. 

“  I  would  not  have  distressed  you  by  coming,  my 

dear,”  he  said,  “  unless - ” 

“  I  am  glad  you  came,”  interrupted  Loveday.  “  I‘ 
wanted  to  tell  you  that  I  was  never,  never  good  enough 
to  be  your  wife,  but  if  I  had  not  been  the  weak,  foolish, 
wicked  woman  that  I  am,  I  would  have  loved  you  with 
all  my  heart.” 

Tlie  colonel  glanced  at  me.  I  saw  that  it  was  hard 
for  him  not  to  curse  Tristram,  but  he  held  down  his 
sorrow  and  his  anger  bravely. 

“  I  wanted  to  say,”  continued  Loveday,  in  the  same 
calm  voice,  “  that  I  am  better  and  happier  for  a  good 
man's  love.  MTien  I  saw  your  care,  your  tenderness, 
your  compassion,  I  felt  that  God,  whose  servant  yon 
are,  must  be  infinitely  greater  in  mercy  and  love,  and  I 
broke  through  my  despair,  and  fell  down  at  His  feet 
for  pardon.  My  greatest  sin  was  in  marrying  Mr. 
Gloten ;  when  I  did  that,  I  was  wrecked  and  drifting 
away  into  outer  darkness.  It  was  your  hand  gently 
drew  me  back,  your  love  that  taught  me  there  was  an 
infinite  love,  which,  in  its  mercy,  remembers  we  are 
but  dust.” 

She  stopped,  but  we  could  not  answer  her  for  our 
tears. 

“  I  can  but  wonder,”  said  the  colonel  at  last  in  a  tone 
of  deep  humility,  “  wherefore  God  hath  chosen  so  un¬ 
worthy  a  man  as  I,  Loveday,  to  show  you  His  mercy — 
a  rough  soldier  like  me,  whose  memory  is  filled  with 
battles,  and  all  the  sin  and  blood  of  war.  To  think 
that  He  should  have  permitted  me  to  comfort  this  poor 
child !”  And  tears  streamed  down  his  lean  and  rugged 
cheeks — tears  for  which  I  shall  honour  him  to  my  life’s 
end.  “  Loveday,”  he  continued,  “  I  want  you  to  have 
no  fear  in  your  heart  respecting  your  child.  While  I 


live  it  shall  be  my  care,  and  when  I  die  it  shall  need 
nothing.  Tell  me,  is  there  any  one  in  whose  hands  you 
would  choose  me  to  place  it  '(*” 

Then  Loveday  looked  wistfully  in  Mrs.  Trevela’s 
face,  and  raising  herself  suddenly,  she  put  the  child  in 
her  outstretched  arms. 

“  She  will  be  safe  now,”  she  said,  and  her  eyes  grew 
full  of  joy.  “  I  called  her  Mary,  because  they  said 
that  name  meant  ‘  bitterness,’  but  in  my  heart  I  will 
change  it  to  Naomi  now.” 

“  Madam,”  said  the  colonel,  turning  to  Mrs.  Trevela, 
“  I  see  you  accept  this  trust,  and  I  thank  you  from  my 
soul.  With  your  permission  I  will  arrange  with  Mr. 
Trevela  all  the  necessary  charges  for  my  adopted 
daughter.” 

I  will  not  deny  that  my  pride  and  my  heart  both 
suffered  on  hearing  this.  It  should  have  been  Tristram’s 
duty,  or  if  not  his,  then  mine.  Loveday  saw  the 
shadow  on  my  face,  and  beckoned  to  me. 

“  Patience,”  she  whispered,  “  I  dared  not  ask  you  to 
do  aught  for  the  little  one.  It  would  disturb  the  peace 
of  Gualmara  ;  it  would  fret  your  brother’s  wife.  The 
good  colonel  and  dear  Mrs.  Trevela  will  keep  her  from 
the  sight  of  those  whom  her  innocent  face  would 
reproach  or  vex.” 

“  You  are  wiser  than  I,  Loveday,”  I  answered,  “  and 
Mrs.  Trevela  is  more  fitted  for  such  a  charge  than  a 
girl  like  me.” 

“  Loveday,”  said  Mrs.  Trevela,  “  I  have  told  your 
friend  he  must  say  farewell.  Your  hands  are  trem¬ 
bling,  your  cheeks  are  fevered ;  you  must  rest  now.” 

She  beckoned  to  me,  and  we  both  stole  away  from 
the  roenn,  but  as  I  closed  the  door  I  saw  the  colonel 
kneel  down  by  Loveday ’s  chair,  and  lay  his  hand 
reverently  upon  her  bowed  head. 

The  farewell  was  not,  a  long  one,  but  when  he  left 
her  he  was  so  pale  and  agitated  that  instinctively  we 
withdrew  from  his  sight  not  to  trouble  him,  and  ho 
rode  away  without  a  word.  Since  then  Loveday  sleeps. 

April  30th.  She  slept,  but  no  human  voice  awoke 
her.  Perhaps  she  heard  the  angels  whisper,  “  Come 
away,”  and  so,  without  a  sigh,  departed  with  them 
softly. 

The  sun  shines  brightly,  the  birds  sing  among  the 
trees  more  joyously,  I  think,  than  yesterday,  and  all 
round  about  within  the  air  I  feel  the  breath  of  summer, 
and  the  wings,  and  stir,  and  motion  of  throbbing,  in¬ 
distinguishable  life.  And  in  the  midst  of  this  we  are 
in  death  I  She  lies  pale  and  cold,  deaf,  and  dumb,  and 
blind  henceforth  for  ever  to  this  teeming  world. 

Dear  Lord !  be  merciful  unto  us  sinners.  Be  not 
angry  with  a  withered  letif  that  lives  its  little  life,  and 
drops  upon  the  ground  and  dies ! 

Ah !  wherefore  do  we  cry  for  mercy  and  yet  deal 
hardly  one  with  the  other  ?  By  passion,  by  selfishness, 
by  countless  sins  wringing  the  hearts  of  the  dying — 
for  we  all  die — and  repenting  only  when  the  voice  is 
mute  that  would  have  comforted  us  with  a  word  of 
pardon. 

I  change  the  form  of  my  prayer,  and  kneeling 
humbly,  I  write  this : — “  Father !  forgive  us  our  tres¬ 
passes,  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us.” 
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20. — Mat  for  a  Table 
Bell. 

This  mat  is  very  pretty 
for  a  simple  New  Year’s 
gift.  and  is  very  easy  to 
work.  Take  the  cover  of 
a  round  cardboard  box, 
measuring  inches 
•across.  It  is  covered  on 
the  outside  with  black 
velvet ;  on  tlie  inside  with 
glazx'd  paper.  Paste  on 
the  cover  another  round 
{uece  of  cardboard,  also 
.wavered  with  black  velvet, 

.md  corresponding  to  the 
size  of  the  bell.  The  edge 
of  the  cover  is  ornamented 
with  a  border  of  separate 
red  and  white  cloth  leaves, 
ornamented  from  illustra¬ 
tion  with  point  russe  embroidery  in  the 
Turkish  style,  and  which  must  overlap  each 
other  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch.  The 
sewing  on  of  the  border  is  covered  by  a 
strip  of  white  cloth,  also  ornamented  with 
point  russe.  ’  Lastly,  sew  round  the  edge  of 
the  cover  a  thick  white  cotton  cord,  covered 
with  black  and  crystal  beads  from  illustra¬ 
tion. 


chct.  It  consists  of  a 
white  embroidered  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  shape  seen  in 
illustration,  round  which 
the  following  border  is 
worked  with  very  fine 
crochet  cotton  : — Ist 
round :  1  double  in  the 
point  of  one  leaf  of  the 
embroidered  pattern  ;  *  7 
chain,  1  double  in  the 
point  of  the  following 
leaf ;  repeat  from  *,  at 
the  end  of  the  round  1 
double  on  the  1st  double 
of  the  round.  2nd  round : 
*  5  chain,  1  treble  on  the 
middle  stitch  of  the  next 
chain  stitch  scallop,  5 
chain,  1  double  on  the 
following  double  stitch ; 
repeat  from  *.  At  the 
end  of  the  round  1  double  on  the  double 
stitch  at  the  beginning  of  the  round.  3rd 
round  ;  *  n  chain,  4  treble  on  the  following 
treble  of  the  preceding  round,  7  chain  be¬ 
tween  every  2  treble  stitches,  then  6  chain,  1 
double  on  the  next  double  of  the  preceding 
round ;  repeat  from  *.  At  the  end  of  the 
round!  slip  stitch  in  the  last  double  of  thepre- 
ceding  round.  The  rosette  is  then  complete. 

23.- -Tatting  Pattern  for  Purse. 


20. — Mat  for  a  Table  Bell. 


21. — Netted  Rosette. 

21  and  22. 

Netting  and  Crochet 
Rosette-s, 

FOR  ORNAIfENTINO  LIN¬ 
GERIES,  BODICES,  ETC. 

21.  Netted  rosette. 
This  rosette  is  worked 
with  fine  cotton  over  a 
steel  knitting  -  needle 
measuring  one-fifth  of 
an  inch  round.  Cast 
on  6  stitches ;  join 
them  into  a  circle  and 
work  the  Ist  round. 
In  every  stitch  2 
stitches.  2nd — 6th 
rounds :  2  stitches  in 
every  increased  stitch, 
1  stitch  in  each  of  the 
remaining  stitches. 
7th — 9th rounds:  with¬ 
out  increasing.  The 
centre  is  ornamented 
from  illustration  with 
darning  and  satin 
stitch. 

22.  Rosette  of  white 
embroidery  and  cro- 


24. — ^Lonq  Purse  in  Nettino  and  Tatting. 


22. — Crochet  Rosette 

WITH  EMBROIDERED 
CENTRE. 

23  and  24.' 

Long  Purse  in  N  ettino 
AND  Tatting. 

Materiah :  Light  and 
dark  brown  puriw-silk. 

The  centre  of  this 
purse  is  netted  in  light- 
brown  silk,  and  darned 
in  linen  stitch  of  the 
•same  colour ;  over  this 
centre  work  four-leaved 
tatted  patterns  of  dark 
brown  silk,  which  must 
be  alternated.  The 
centre  consists  of  two 
strips,  each  12  inches 
long  and  3  J  inches  wide. 
They  are  worked  in 
straight  netting  over  a 
steel  knitting  -  needle 
measuring  three-tenths 
of  an  inch  round.  In 
working  one  of  the 
parts  leave  along  the 
middle  a  slit  about 
3|  inches  long.  Then 
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27. — Work  Basket  made  of  Plaits  of  Paper. 
(Closed.) 

25. — Emery  Cushion. 

Matcriak.  Haifa  waliiut-nhclf  aonie  calico;  red  velvet ; 
emery;  hlac/c  scwiiiy  sill: ;  varnish. 

Tins  emery  cushion  is  made  of  calico,  lllled  with 
emery,  and  covered  on  the  top  with  red  velvet,  orna¬ 
mented  from  illustration  with  point  russe  embroidery 


25.— Emery  Cushion. 


of  black  silk.  The  emery  cushion  must  be  of  the  size 
of  the  nutshell,  into  which  it  must  fit,  and  be  gummed 
in.  The  shell  is  covered  with  varnish,  so  as  to  appear 
jjolished. 


darn  the  ends  of  both 
strips  about  3i  inches 
from  the  bottom,  and  sew 
on  the  tatted  patterns 
from  illustration.  Each 

{lattern  consists  of  four 
eaves,  which  are  joined 
on  to  one  another.  Each 
leaf  consists  of  3  double, 
4  times  alternately,  1 
purl,  4  double ;  then  1 
purl,  3  double.  (See  No. 
23,  which  shows  a  pattern 
full  size.)  The  slit  is 
edged  with  double  stitches 
of  dark  brown  silk  ;  both 


26. — Part  of  Velvet 
Bandeau. 

This  bandeau  can  be  worn 
as  a  cravat  or  in  the  hair. 
It  is  made  of  black  or 
coloured  velvet,  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  beads  from 
illustration.  Our  pattern  is 
made  of  black  velvet,  orna¬ 
mented  witii  crystal  beads. 

27  to  29. — Work  Basket 
MADE  OF  Plaits  of  Papei:. 

Materials:  Snine  cardboard; 
lifjht  brown  unybazed  paper; 


28.— Plaiting  for  Work 
Basket  (27). 


26. — Part  of  Velvet 
Bandeau. 


light  brown  glad 
silk  ;  light  brown 
sewing  silk. 

This  work-basket, 
which  is  seen  open 
in  No.  29  and  shut 
in  No.  27,  can  also 
be  used  as  a  knitting 
bag.  It  is  made 
of  cardboard,  and 
closely  covered  with 
plaits  of  light  brown 
paper.  First  make 
with  cardboard  both 
halves  of  the  basket 
seen  in  illustration. 
Each  half  is  4  inches 
high  and  12  inches 
wide  at  the  top ;  at 


strips  are  worked 
together  with  dou¬ 
ble  stitches  round 
the  edge.  Lastly, 
ornament  the  purse 
at  the  lower  edge 
with  a  fringe  of 
tassels  of  light  and 
tlark  brown  silk, 
and  push  the  rings 
on. 

The  latter  are  of 
brass,  and  arc 
covered  with  light 
and  dark  brown 
silk  from  illustra¬ 
tion. 


29.— Work  Basket  made  of  Platts  of  Paper.  (Open.) 
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the  bottom  it  is  only  wide  enough  to  correspond  to  the 
width  of  the  under  part.  The  latter  is  made  of  a  long 
piece  of  cardboard  2§  inches  long,  1?  inches  wide, 
covered  inside  with  brown  glace  silk,  and  outside  with 
plain  strips  of  paper  three-tenths  of  an  inch  wide  plaited 
together ;  the  sides  of  the  basket  which  are  joined  on 
to  the  under  part  are  also  covered  inside  with  brown 
glace  silk,  and  on  the  outside  first  with  plain  brown 
paper  and  then  with  the  paper  plaits.  For  each  plait 
take  two  strips  of  paper,  each  of  which  is  inches 
wide  and  folded  to  one  quarter  of  its  width ;  the  way 
in  which  the  plait  is  worked  is  seen  in  No.  28.  At  the 
upper  edge  each  half  remains  plain  for  about  three- 
fifths  of  an  inch  without  any  plait.  Both  halves  are 
joined  together,  as  seen  in  No.  29,  by  means  of  a  strip 
of  cardboard  1  inch  wide,  wdiich  must  be  somewhat 
longer  than  the  halves  measure  round  their  upper  edge. 
When  the^  plait  is  completed,  it  is  sewm  on  in  coils^ 
beginning  at  the  bottom  with  long  stitches  of  brown 
silk.  The  strip  of  cardboard  which  joins  both  halves 
of  the  basket  is  covered  on  the  outside  and  inside  like 
the  basket.  Before  fastening  the  plait  a  brown  silk 
ribbon  Ij  inches  long  must  be  sewn  in  the  cross  way  on 
the  strip.  The  ends  of  this  ribbon  which  come  beyond 
the  plaits  are  then  fastened  on  each  side  of  the  basket 
underneath  the  plait,  so  as  to  fonn  a  sort  of  hinge. 
Lastly,  fasten  on  each  half  a  handle  of  paper  rolled 
together  over  wire  ;  on  one  side  of  the  basket  sew  on 
a  loop  two  inches  long  of  paper  and  wire,  and  on  the 
other  half  a  button,  as  shown  in  illustration. 


THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC. 

T  is  truly  surprising,  in  tracing  musical  history  about 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  an  immense  number  of  operas  were  written, 
especially  about  the  latter  period,  not  one  of  which  has 
left  its  mark — scarcely  its  name — to  posterity.  The 
composers  of  note  to  which  we  principally  in  this 
number  confine  our  remarks  are  Scarlatti  (Italian), 
Purcell  (English),  and  Rameau  (French).  That  to  the 
Englishman  the  palm  of  honour  must  be  awarded,  his 
noble  music  to  the  drama  of  Kiiiff  Arthur,  the  poem 
written  by  his  great  countryman  Dryden,  is  sufficient 
testimony.  One  solo  bravura,  “Come  if  you  dare,” 
which  the  singing  of  the  finest  living  English  tenor  has 
popularised  among  us,  is  enough  to  stamp  it  with 
immortality.  We  find  in  musical  works  complaints 
about  the  operas  of  that  time  which  read  strangely  like 
a  satire  on  our  own,  that  in  their  production  the 
machinist  and  scene-painter  were  more  important 
personages  than  the  composer  and  librettist.  It  would 
indeed  seem  as  if  there  were,  as  the  wise  man  said, 
“  nothing  new  under  the  sun  !” 

Alessandro  Scarlatti  was  one  of  the  most  voluminous 
composers  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  he  composed  no 
less  than  a  hundred  operas,  liesides  an  immense  number 
of  oratorios  and  masses,  all  of  which  are  lost  except 
ina.sinuch  as  where,  like  the  worjts  of  Rameau  and  Lulli, 
they  survive  in  the  compositions  of  his  successors,  who, 
it  is  universally  confessed,  have  not  hesitated  to  borrow 
freely  from  these  ancient  masters.  Scarlatti  may  further 
be  said  to  stand  at  the  head  of  cantata  composers  of 
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his  day.  His  imagination  was  so  fertile  that  everything 
he  wrote  he  stamped  with  his  genius  and  originality. 
To  his  cantatas  he  wrote  accompaniments  for  harpsi¬ 
chord  or  violoncello,  sometimes  for  both  ;  and,  unlike 
his  great  English  contemporary  Purcell,  the  effect  of 
whose  charming  music  is  greatly  lessened  by  the  poverty 
of  his  instrumental  accompaniments,  the  basses  had 
such  a  richness  and  variety  in  their  modulations  that 
they  were  thought  too  difficult  for  human  fingers  to 
master.  Francischelli,  the  Piatti  of  his  time,  was  once 
at  Rome  accompanying  one  of  these  cantatas  in  such 
an  inimitable  manner,  while  the  composer  himself 
was  playing  on  the  harpsichord,  that  the  audience  ex¬ 
claimed  unanimously,  “  It  is  an  angel  wo  are  listening 
to ;  it  cannot  be  a  human  performer !"  Scarlatti  left  a 
son,  Domenico,  and  a  grandson,  Giuseppe,  who  both 
inherited  the  genius  of  their  gifted  progenitor. 

Coeval  with  Scarlatti  was  Corelli,  who  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  father  of  the  violin,  and  whose  name 
still  lives  at  the  present  day  in  conjunction  with  his 
celebrated  concertos  and  solos  for  that  instrument,  the 
latter  of  which  are  the  studies  almost  universally  given 
to  performers  on  the  violin  who  desire  to  form  their 
taste ;  for  although  they  do  not  contain  the  seemingly 
insurmountable  difficulties  of  the  compositions  of  the 
present  day,  they  are  admirably  adapted,  by  their 
graceful  and  elegant  style,  for  the  formation  of  a  full, 
smooth,  and  clear  tone,  and  correct  intonation,  while 
by  public  performers  they  are  almost  entirely  neglected, 
the  nature  and  powers  of  the  violin  having  undergone 
such  great  changes  since  Corelli’s  time.  What  is  now 
the  violin  was  then  the  viola,  mounted  with  six  strings 
and  with  a  finger-board  like  that  of  the  modem  guitar, 
with  frets  for  directing  the  position  of  the  fingers  of 
the  left  hand ;  the  bow,  as  at  present,  occupied  the 
right.  The  invention  of  the  violin  is  disputed  by  the 
French  and  Italians,  but  that  it  was  at  least  in  general 
use  in  France  earlier  than  in  Italy  appears  from  the 
circumstance  that  in  Italian  music  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century  the  violins  are  called  “pjcco// 
vioUni  alia  Franeexe." 

Corelli,  who  was  born  at  Lusignano,  in  the  territory 
of  Bologna,  in  1C53,  received  his  first  instructions  in 
the  rudiments  of  composition  from  Matteo  Simonelli, 
of  the  Pope’s  chapel  at  Rome  ;  while  his  master  on  the 
violin  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  Grainbattista 
Bassani,  of  Bologna,  a  learned  and  skilful  musician, 
and  an  excellent  performer  on  the  violin,  upon  whose 
compositions  for  that  instrument  Corelli  formed  his 
style. 

When  he  had  finished  his  studies,  Corelli  visited 
Germany,  and  after  a  two  years’  stay  in  that  country, 
where  he  was  treated  with  the  consideration  and  resjxjct 
due  to  his  genius  and  rising  reputation,  he  returned  to 
Rome  in  1682,  and  the  year  following  published  his 
first  twelve  sonatas  or  trios  for  two  violins  and  a  bass  ; 
two  years  after  he  published  a  second  series.  In 
1686  our  James  the  Second  sent  an  ambassador  to 
Rome,  witli  considerable  pomp,  for  the  purpose  of 
cultivating  a  good  understanding  with  his  holiness. 
This  gave  occasion  to  various  festivities,  and  among 
others  a  great  musical  entertainment  was  given  by  the 
celebrated  Christina,  (Jueen  of  Sweden,  who,  after  her 
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abdication,  had  fixed  her  residence  in  the  Eternal  City. 
An  allegorical  opera,  written  for  the  purpose  of  cele¬ 
brating  the  accession  of  a  Catholic  prince  to  the  throne 
of  England,  was  performed.  It  was  written  by  a  cele¬ 
brated  poet  of  the  day  called  Alessandro  Guidi,  and 
the  music  was  composed  by  Bernardo  Pasquini.  The 
component  parts  of  it  were  Loudon,  the  Thames, 
Fame,  a  good  and  an  evil  genius,  and  a  chorus  of  a 
hundred  singers.  Corelli,  as  the  greatest  violinist  of 
the  time,  was  selected  to  lead  the  orchestra,  which 
consisted  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  performers. 

In  1690,  Corelli  published  the  third  series  of  his 
sonatas  or  trios,  and  his  last  in  1694.  About  the  year 
1700,  Corelli  was  appointed  to  the  post  of  leader  of  the 
band  of  the  opera  at  Rome,  which  was  at  that  time  in  a 
1  flourishing  condition.  He  also  conducted  the  concerts 
given  every  Monday  evening  in  his  palace  by  Cardinal 
Ottoboni — a  liberal  and  enlightened  patron  of  the  arts, 
and  in  whose  favour  Corelli  stood  high.  Upon  one 
occasion  a  serenata  composed  by  Handel,  entitled  II 
Trionfo  del  Tempo  (afterwards  brought  out  in  London 
under  the  English  title  of  The  Triumph  of  Time  and 
Truth),  was  performed.  The  immortal  German  composer 
was  present,  and  as  Corelli,  who,  violin  in  hand,  was 
leading  the  band,  did  not  play  the  overture  to  his  liking, 
he  rudely  snatched  the  instrument  out  of  his  hand. 
Corelli  gently  observed,  “Mio  caro  Sassone,  questa 
musica  e  nello  stile  Francese,  di  che  io  non  m’intendo.” 
(My  dear  Saxon,  this  music  is  in  the  French  style, 
which  I  do  not  understand.”)  We  have  in  our  previous 
number  alluded  to  Handel’s  free  use  of  the  works  and 
stylo  of  Lulli  in  his  compositions,  especially  his  over¬ 
tures. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  mildness  and  gentleness  of 
Corelli’s  disposition.  He  carried  his  modesty  and  sen¬ 
sitiveness  almost  to  a  fault ;  only  upon  one  occasion  do 
we  ever  find  his  retiring  timidity  allowing  him  to  vindi¬ 
cate  the  respect  due  to  himself  and  his  divine  art  from 
even  the  most  exalted  personages.  It  was  while  he  was 
perfonning  a  violin  solo  at  Cardinal  Ottoboni’s,  that, 
observing  the  cardinal  and  another  person  warmly 
engaged  in  talking,  he  laid  down  his  instrument,  and 
being  asked  the  reason,  quietly  said  that  “  he  feared  his 
music  interrupted  the  conversation.” 

His  fame  having  reached  the  court  of  Naples,  the  king 
sant  to  invite  him  thither,  and  Corelli,  though  with  reluc¬ 
tance,  accepted  the  invitation.  Here  he  met  with  Scar¬ 
latti  ;  but  Corelli's  severe  and  simple  style  of  music  was 
by  no  means  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  gay,  impetuous 
Neapolitans,  and  he  cut  but  a  bad  figure  there,  and  was 
glad  to  return  to  Rome.  One  more  anecdote  of  this 
admirable  musician  and  truly  amiable  man,  who  may  be 
said  to  be  the  founder  of  a  school  which  has  produced 
the  most  eminent  violinists  of  the  past  century,  and 
whose  compositions  for  the  violin — full  of  sweet  and 
simple  melody — are  still  heard  with  delight  at  the 
present  day. 

A  celebrated  performer  on  the  violin,  Adam  Strunck, 
who  was  violinist  to  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  on  his 
arrival  at  Rome  immediately  went  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Corelli.  He  was  personally  unknown  to  Corelli,  but 
the  latter,  finding  in  the  course  of  the  conversation  that 
he  was  a  musician,  inquired  what  was  his  instrument. 


Strunck  replied  that  he  played  a  little  on  both  harpsi¬ 
chord  and  violin,  and  begged  the  favour  that  Corelli 
would  let  him  hear  his  performance  on  the  latter  instru¬ 
ment,  the  fame  of  which  had  reached  him.  Corelli  com¬ 
plied,  and  on  laying  down  the  violin  requested  a  speci¬ 
men  of  his  guest’s  performance,  whereupon  Strunck 
began  to  play  rather  carelessly,  but  still  well  enough  to 
induce  Corelli  to  compliment  him  by  saying  that  with 
practice  he  would  no  doubt  become  an  excellent  player. 
This  put  Strunck  on  lus  mettle,  so  he  took  the  violin 
again,  put  it  purposely  out  of  tune,  and  began  to  play 
with  such  skill — correcting  with  his  fingers  as  he  went 
on  the  mistuning  of  the  mstrument — that  Corelli,  won- 
derstruck  at  his  dexterity,  exclaimed  spontaneously, 
“I  am  called .^Irca/i^eZo,*  but,  by  Heaven,  sir,  you  must 
be  Archidiavolo 

That  innumerable  impediments  often  thwart  the  early 
career  of  genius  numberless  instances  might  be  adduced 
to  prove,  and  the  power  of  endurance  under  these  diffi¬ 
culties  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  valuable  attributes 
genius  can  possess.  A  young  composer  of  Bologna 
named  Pistocchi,  being  too  poor  to  obtain  instruction 
in  the  art  of  music,  for  which  he  had  a  passionate  long¬ 
ing,  engaged  himself  out  as  a  copyist  for  a  mere  daily 
pittance,  his  ulterior  object  being  to  study  all  the  com¬ 
positions  upon  which  he  was  thus  mechanically  em¬ 
ployed.  By  this  means,  aided  of  course  by  his  own 
natural  genius,  he  became  such  a  good  musician  that  he 
arrived  at  the  post  of  maestro  di  capclla  (chapel 
master)  at  the  court  of  Anspach — one,  at  that  time, 
considered  of  high  professional  distinction. 

There  are  few  men  of  their  century  who  have  enjoyed 
so  high  a  renown  during  their  life  and  left  so  little 
behind  them  as  Rameau,  and  yet  so  great  was  his 
originality  of  style,  so  many  were  the  modifications  he , 
introduced  into  the  art  as  it  then  existed,  that  no  work, 
however  slight,  on  the  history  of  music  could  be  com¬ 
plete  without  extended  reference  to  him.  He  is  espe¬ 
cially  celebrated  as  the  inventor  of  what  is  well  known 
in  classical  instrumental  music  as  fundamental  bass,  and 
so  much  are  the  services  he  rendered  to  music  as  an  art 
appreciated  by  his  countrymen,  that  on  the  gold  medal 
which  the  Paris  Institute  of  jVrts  decrees  to  its  laureates, 
the  portrait  engraven  is  that  of  Rameau. 

Ho  was  of  a  musical  family,  his  father  having  been 
for  many  years  professor  of  music  in  his  native  city  of 
Dijon,  where  Jean  Philippe  was  born  in  1683.  Vic  can 
trace  in  the  history  of  his  early  career,  which  is  also  a 
very  interesting  one,  a  resemblance  to  that  of  the  young 
Mozart.  It  was  from  his  father  that  he  acquired  the 
first  elements  of  his  art,  for  which  he  had  so  great  an 
aptitude  that  when  only  seven  years  of  age  he  read 
music  easily  at  sight  (a  very  rare  thing  at  that  period), 
and  could  improvise  with  the  utmost  facility  upon  the 
harpsichord.  Yet  notwithstanding  this  precocious  dis¬ 
play  of  genius,  his  father  did  not  intend  him  to  succeed 
him  in  his  own  profession,  but  designed  him  for  the 
magistracy,  and  with  this  view  placed  him  at  school  at 
the  Jesuits’  College  at  Dijon. 

But  if  young  Rameau  was  destined  to  be  one  day 
one  of  the  most  eminent  musicians  of  his  age,  he  began 
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by  being  one  of  the  most  troublesome  of  the  pupils  of 
the  good  fathers.  Caring  for  uo  study  but  music, 
his  copy  and  lesson  books  were  all  coTered  and  smeared 
with  clefs  and  notes ;  his  duties  were  continually 
neglected ;  punishment,  far  from  correcting  him,  only 
served  to  strengthen  his  iron  will ;  and,  in  short,  his 
insubordination  became  such  that  the  holy  fathers  were 
obliged  to  entreat  young  Rameau’s  parents  to  rid  them 
of  their  intractable  pupil,  and  Philippe  Jean  returned 
home,  knowing  little  Latin  and  less  Greek,  and  nothing 
at  all  of  his  own  language,  French.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  love  for  music  had  increased  in  proportion  to  his 
aversion  for  regular  studies,  and  he  was  no  sooner 
freed  from  college  thraldom  than  he  gave  himself  up 
more  ardently  than  ever  to  the  study  and  pursuit  of  his 
favourite  art,  picking  up  instruction  wherever  and 
whenever  he  could.  This  continued  till  he  reached  the 
age  of  seventeen,  when  his  enthusiastic  passion  received 
a  check  from  one  still  more  imperious  and  exacting — 
in  short,  he  fell  in  love,  and  with  a  pretty  young  widow 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  for  nearly  a  year,  while 
under  the  influence  of  this  tender  sentiment,  music  was 
put  aside ;  but  if  the  fascinating  widow  did  not  greatly 
care  whether  her  boyish  lover  was  or  was  not  a  skilled 
musician,  she  expected  that  her  billet-doux  should  be  at 
least  spelt  correctly,  and  ofk'n  made  poor  Rameau 
blush  for  his  ignorance. 

The  youth’s  father,  who  had  by  this  time  yielded  his 
consent  to  his  following  a  calling  on  which  he  was  so 
evidently  bent,  was  now  as  much  alarmed  at  seeing 
him  neglect  music  to  cultivate  his  French  as  he  had 
been  some  years  before  at  seeing  him  sacrifice  Latin 
and  Greek  to  music.  lie  thought  that  a  journey  to 
Italy  would  serve  to  nip  his  passion  in  the  bud,  and 
Jjring  him  back  to  the  object  of  his  former  worship. 
So  Philippe  Rameau  set  out  for  Italy,  but  he  went  no 
farther  than  ^lilan,  and  altiiough  this  country  might 
then  justly  merit  the  title  of  the  nursery  of  the  arts, 
and  especially  of  music,  young  Rameau  was  so  little 
impressed  by  it  that  he  only  made  a  very  short  stay 
there,  and  the  works  which  he  published  afterwards  do 
not  bear  the  slightest  trace  of  the  Italian  style.  In 
most  of  his  compositions  he  may  be  said  to  have  struck 
out  a  completely  different  path  from  the  beaten  track, 
and  all  that  is  not  strictly  original  is  modelled  on  the 
style  of  Lulli  and  the  composers  that  separate  their 
two  epochs. 

While  at  Milan,  Rameau  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  leader  of  a  band  who  was  recruiting  musicians  for 
a  tour  he  proposed  to  make  through  the  South  of 
France,  with  whom  he  entered  into  an  engagement  as 
first  violin,  but  he  only  earned  a  mere  subsistence  by 
the  exercise  of  his  talents  in  this  capacity,  and  returned 
to  Dijon  after  a  few  years  of  this  wandering  life  as  poor 
in  pocket  as  in  fame,  but  rich  in  hope  and  full  of  faith 
in  himself.  It  was  this  confidence  that  made  him 
refuse  the  situation  of  organist  offered  him  in  his  native 
town,  and  resolve  upon  trying  his  fortune  in  Paris, 
where  he  arrived  in  1717,  unfriended  and  unknown, 
and  having  now  reached  the  age  of  thirty-four. 

One  of  the  first  performers  whom  he  heard  in  this 
city  was  the  celebrated  organist,  Marchand.  Now  the 
organ  was  with  Rameau,  as  with  most  composers,  his 


favourite  instrument,  and  whenever  he  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  playing  it,  his  performance  always  excited 
the  wannest  admiration  At  this  period  the  sceptre  of 
instrumental  music  was  in  the  hands  of  the  organists, 
who,  in  addition  to  the  appointments  they  held,  de¬ 
rived  considerable  emolument  from  private  lessons  cn 
the  harpsichord.  ^Marchand  was  the  fashionable  orga¬ 
nist,  and  he  had  more  offers  for  lessons  than  ho  could 
possibly  accept.  It  is  said  that  he  gained  by  teaching 
alone  as  much  as  ten  louis  a  day,  an  enormous  sum  for 
those  times.  Artists,  and  musicians  in  particular,  arc 
generally  cli.argcd,  and  sometimes  unjustly,  with  being 
an  improvident,  extravagant  race,  bnt  it  is,  to  say  the 
least,  extraordinary  how  this  man,  hourly  engaged  ns 
he  wjis,  should  have  found  the  means  of  spending  still 
more  money  than  he  earned,  as  was  the  case. 

Rameau  found  means  to  introduce  himself  to  this 
celebrated  organist,  who  was  drawing  crowds  every 
day  to  the  Church  of  the  Cordeliers,  where  he  performed ; 
the  latter,  on  hearing  his  request  for  employment, 
conceived  at  once  the  idea  of  employing  liiin  as  a 
deputy  on  ordinary  occasions ;  but  he  had  no  sooner 
had  a  taste  of  his  quality,  than,  dreading  to  find  him 
not  a  subordinate,  but  a  formidable  rival,  he  abandoned 
it,  and  ever  after,  it  is  to  be  feared,  did  all  in  his  power 
to  keep  him  in  the  background ;  for,  the  post  of  organist 
being  open  for  competition  at  the  Church  of  St.  Paul, 
of  which  Marchand  was  appointed  arbiter,  it  is  certain 
that  Rameau,  who  competed,  was  rejected  in  favour  of 
a  very  inferior  performer.  Stung  to  the  quick  by  this 
injustice,  and  finding  himself  totally  without  resources 
in  Paris,  he  was  compelled  to  accept  the  situation  of 
organist  of  St.  Stephen’s  at  Lille.  Rut  he  had  no  sooner 
arrived  in  this  city  than  he  received  from  liis  brother, 
Claude  Rameau,  an  offer  to  succeed  him  at  the  organ 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Clermont  in  Auvergne.  Philippe 
did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment,  and  signed  an  engage¬ 
ment  of  several  years  with  the  bishop  and  canons  of 
Clermont.  Here  in  this  retired  spot  he  spent  four  years 
in  composing  his  first  great  musical  work,  entitled  A 
Treaty  on  Harmony,  which  contributed  greatly  to  rank 
him  as  a  serious  and  profound  musician,  and  a  great 
number  of  cantatas,  motets,  and  pieces  for  the  organ 
and  harpsichord,  all  of  which  have  the  stamp  of 
originality. 

Furnished  with  his  compositions,  and  above  all  with 
his  great  work  on  theory,  on  which  he  had  bestowed 
such  study  and  labour,  he  thought  it  a  favourable 
moment  to  return  to  Paris  and  publish  his  works.  But 
the  bishops  and  canons  were  of  a  different  opinion ; 
they  had  no  notion  of  parting  with  their  organist,  who 
was  still  bound  to  them  by  his  contract  for  several 
years,  and  they  refused  him  leave  to  go.  But  Rameau, 
his  mind  once  made  up  on  a  point,  was  not  to  be 
beaten ;  what  he  could  not  accomplisli  by  fair  means 
he  must  win  by  cunning.  The  very  next  day,  in 
place  of  the  noble  and  elegant  melodics  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  executing  on  the  organ,  he  substituted 
a  succession  of  the  most  strange  and  discordant  sounds ; 
the  enemy  sustained  the  assault  upon  their  ears  with  as 
much  sang-froid  as  possible,  but  their  assailant  did  not 
give  way.  A  grand  festival  was  approaching,  and 
they  feared  the  dignity  of  the  church  might  suffer  if 
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this  determined  cacophony  were  persisted  in,  so  the 
chapter  gave  way,  the  engagement  was  cancelled,  and 
Uamcau  was  to  play  for  the  last  time  on  the  day  of  his 
departure,  which  was  also  that  of  the  great  festival, 
which  would  be  certain  to  attract  a  crowd  to  the 
church.  His  object  was  now  attained,  and  as  he 
had  no  longer  any  motive  for  hiding  his  talent,  he 
displayed  it  to  the  utmost,  and  threw  such  a  charm 
into  his  playing  that  the  canons  felt  to  their  great 
regret  that  they  should  never  be  able  to  replace  him 
whom  they  were  about  to  lose. 


ALL  THE  ANNUALS. 

IN  this  age  of  annuals,  when  shilling  and  less 
Christmas  budgets  are  as  confidently  anticipated 
and  as  thoroughly  enjoyed  as  Christmas  beef  and 
pudding,  the  absence  of  one  out  of  tlie  long  list  would 
seem  to  be  a  matter  of  no  great  importance,  seeing  that 
wo  have  so  many.  But  it  happens  that  the  missing 
Christmas  number  this  yc.ar  is  that  of  Mr.  Charles 
Dickens — a  Christmas  number  alw.ays  unique  in  its 
character,  full  of  deeply  interesting  writing,  workman¬ 
ship  of  the  best,  from  the  master's  own  hand,  that  will 
live  as  long  as  English  literature.  Mr.  Dickens  retires 
from  the  Christmas  field  at  the  very  height  of  his 
Christmas  successes.  He  ends  his  Christmas  pieces 
with  No  Thoroughfare.  The  wonderful  triumph  which 
that  curious  story  obtained  is  fresh  in  the  recollection 
of  all  readers.  It  was  admirably  adapted  for  dramatic 
purposes,  and  in  Ixuidon  and  Paris  had  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  run,  delighting  thousands,  and  no  one  more  so 
tlian  the  theatrical  managers  whose  treasuries  it  filled. 
This  year  we  have  no  Christmas  story  from  Dickens. 
But  we  have  four  of  his  most  popular  and  very 
charming  Christmas  numbers,  Tht  lloUg  Tree  Inn, 
The  Wreck  of  the  Golden  Mary,  The  Perils  of  Certain 
English  Prisoner.s,  and  A  House  to  Let.  Bound  in  a 
neat  wrapper,  these  Christmas  numbers  will  be 
welcomed  everywhere.  Tliose  readers  who  perused 
them  with  interest  when  first  issued  will  return  to 
them  again  with  pleasure,  and,  notwithstanding  their 
original  popularity  and  extensive  circulation,  it  is  easy 
to  suppose  that  there  arc  many  people  who  have  never 
read  them,  and  who  will  hail  them  with  delight.  Two 
characters  in  these  numbers  are  thoroughly  familiar  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  owing  to  the  popular 
readings  of  their  inimitable  author — we  refer  to  the 
Boots  at  the  Holly  Tree  Inn,  and  Mr.  Chops  the 
Dwarf.  The  pair  of  child-lovers  running  away  to 
Gretna  Green  is  a  story  never  to  be  forgotten,  and 
Mr.  Chops  is  sure  to  be  remembered  with  his  “  three 
times  round  the  caravan  and  retire  behind  the  curtain.” 

Among  the  annuals  we  are  reminded  of  one  that 
used  to  divert  us  years  agone,  making  us  laugh  “  from 
’ear  to  ’car.”  Tom  Hood's  Comic  Annual  is  well  done. 
In  a  few  modest  words  to  the  reader  he  says — “  I  have 
made  bold  in  this  venture  to  revive,  in  some  sort,  an 
old,  a  familiar,  and  a  popular  title;  but  not,  I  am 
assured,  in  a  way  that  can  possibly  lead  to  any  con¬ 
fusion  between  the  old  and  the  new  publications.  I 
have  not  done  this  much  without  long  deliberation  and 


consultation.  It  has  always  been  my  aim  to  do 
nothing  unworthy  of  my  father’s  name,  and  I  do  not 
think  I  have  ever  been  guilty  of  endeavouring  to  asso¬ 
ciate  my  efforts  with  his  achievements,  or  to  use  hi.s 
fame  as  a  guarantee  for  my  humble  attempts  in  the 
field  of  literature.  If  I  have  seemed  at  any  time  to 
imitate  his  style,  I  would  ask  those  who  think  so  to 
remember  that  it  was  the  school  in  which  I  was 
brought  up,  and  that  I  have  all  my  life  considered  him 
— not  unnaturally,  you  may  say,  if  you  please — the 
best  model  I  could  copy,  either  in  life  or  literature.” 
The  contents  of  the  annual  well  bear  out  the  remarks 
of  the  editor ;  it  is  no  imitation  of  Hood's  Own,  but  is 
thoroughly  original,  full  of  pleasant  reading,  and 
replete  with  really  funny  cuts.  Two  'Pon  Ten;  a 
Novel  in  a  Nutshell,  by  six  authors,  Robertson,  Gilbert, 
Browse,  Scott,  Archer,  and  Hood,  is  very  amusing; 
and  Brunton’s  “  Candidates’  Companion”  and  Gilbert’s 
“  Our  Own  Drama”  are  very  racy.  There  is  not  a 
dull  article  in  the  annual. 

Koutledge’s  Christmas  annual,  under  the  title  of 
First  Class,  fails  to  realise  its  name.  There  is  some 
good  writing  in  it,  and  a  few  of  the  illustrations  are 
capital,  but  as  a  whole  the  annual  is  dull  and  tedious. 
One  of  the  best  written  character  sketches  is  “Tlie 
Old  Alaid,”  and  the  pictures  of  “  What  the  Ticket- 
Collector  Saw”  are  cleverly  drawn  and  engraved.  The 
poem  of  the  “Abbe  and  the  Ballerina”  has  nothing  to 
recommend  it,  and  people,  without  being  prudish, 
might  take  strong  objection  to  its  tone.  From  the 
“Old  Maid”  we  quote  the  following: — “Girls  were 
girls  in  my  day,  not  half-clothed,  painted  dolls,  as  they 
are  now.  We  dressed  like  modest  young  women,  as 
we  were,  and  behaved  ourselves  as  such,  our  petticoats 
just  clearing  the  ground,  showing  a  neat  shoe  and 
stocking  with  sandals,  not  dragging  yards  behind  us  in 
dirty  trains,  or  cut  up  half-way  to  our  knees,  as  the 
fashions  go  now-a-days ;  nice  little  modest  bonnets, 
that  sat  round  our  faces,  and  were  not  a  mere  bunch  of 
beads  stuck  upon  the  top  of  a  heap  of  false  hair ;  and 
when  we  went  out,  cloaks  and  shawls  that  covered  our 
arms  decently,  and  didn’t  leave  us  half-naked,  as  if 
going  to  a  ball,  as  those  Marie  Antoinette  fichu  things 
do — that  was  the  .style  of  dress  worn  when  I  was  young, 
and  a  better  style  twenty  times  over  than  anything  one 
sees  at  the  present  day.  .  .  .  Girls  spend  as  much 
on  gold  cord  and  silver  fringe  as  would  buy  a  modest 
trousseau.  They  are  really  wicked,  those  ball-dresses — 
wicked  for  eost  and  indecent  for  cut.  Half  of  them 
look  as  if  a  good  shake  would  shake  them  off  alto¬ 
gether  ;  they  have  only  a  little  gold  strap  across  the 
shoulders,  and  I  ask  if  that  is  in  any  way  decent? 
What  a  difference  from  the  dresses  of  my  time !  a  fresh 
white  muslin,  that  came  up  round  the  shoulders  and 
had  modest  sleeves  to  cover  the  upper  part  of  the  arm ; 
a  white  rose  in  one’s  hair,  and  one’s  hair  as  smooth 
and  shining  as  silk,  with  a  coil  of  Grecian  plaits  behind 
— and  all  one’s  own — a  pretty  pink  sash,  or  a  blue  one, 
tied  at  one  side,  just  to  give  a  little  relief  for  colour, 
and  that  was  all.  And  a  great  deal  better  than  what 
one  sees  now-a-days !” 

IFiarne’s  Home  Annual  is  edited  by  Mrs.  Valentine, 
and  is  chiefly  intended  for  the  young  folks.  It  has  a 
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very  showy  coloured  frontispiece,  Christmas  guests 
round  a  Christmas  fire,  all  a  yellow  glow,  with  the 
picture  of  some  grand  ancestor  startling  in  the  flicker¬ 
ing  light,  and  a  painted  window  with  a  coat  of  arras. 
The  title-page  is  also  extremely  showy,  and  the  waits, 
well  wrapped  up,  are  playing  in  blue  and  white  snow’ 
before  a  pink  and  white  house,  with  a  dash  of  yellow’ 
here  and  there.  We  should  think  the  annual  w’ould 
delight  the  cliildren.  In  addition  to  the  coloured 
frontispiece  and  title  there  arc  several  wood  engravings, 
of  no  particular  excellence  in  themselves,  but  very  good 
for  what  they  are  meant  for.  The  rcailing  of  the 
annual  has  made  us  feel  almost  young,  it  is  so  like  the 
reading  w’e  used  to  get  years  and  years  ago,  when 
“  ^Ir.  AN’armhcart  was  a  gentleman  of  property  residing 
in  the  West  of  England;  he  had  five  sons  and  tw’o 
daughters,  w'as  a  kind  landlord  and  master,  a  tender 
husband,  and  an  affectionate  father.”  All  through  the 
annual  everything  is  beautifully  antique — ^Ijad  boys 
come  to  grief,  good  boys  flourish  like  green  bay-trees ; 
schoolmasters  arc  to  be  respected,  and  tigers’  tails  arc 
not  to  be  pulled  for  nothing.  There  is  a  Christmas 
carol,  as  genuinely  melancholy — notwithstanding  its 
allegro  giusto—a  carol  as  one  need  desire — to  avoid. 
The  acting  charade,  we  must  own,  is  very  tame,  and 
seeing  we  are  told  the  period  is  that  of  Louis  XIV.  of 
France,  the  dresses  are  perplexing  as  given  in  the  cuts. 
That  is  a  matter  of  no  particular  importance.  To  our 
taste,  the  Blue  Beard  tableau  is  much  more  amusing, 
but  then  it  is  so  very,  very  old.  The  Christmas  magic 
and  the  games  are  as  usual.  Dear  old  tricks,  always 
to  be  loved  better  and  better — 

“  Yesterday  than  the  day  before, 

And  more  to-day  than  yesterday.” 

AVe  should  think  the  inexperienced  little  folks  would 
delight  in  Wame's  Annual  exceedingly. 

A  Stable  for  Nightmares  forms  Tinsley’s  Christmas 
number,  and  there  you  may  sup  full  of  horrors,  or, 
having  supped,  “  go  in”  for  the  horrible  by  going  to 
sleep.  Our  broad  verdict  is  that  all  the  cuts  are  bad, 
and  all  the  stories  good.  But  then  “good”  must  be 
taken  with  a  grain  of  salt.  We  have  ghosts,  goblins, 
ghouls — everjrthing  that  may  terrify  the  nervous,  and 
make  old  and  young  exceedingly  uncomfortable  after 
dark.  There  is  no  nonsense  about  Mr.  Yates’s  con¬ 
tributors.  If  they  commit  murder — of  course  on  paper 
— they  do  it,  take  sharp,  active  vengeance,  and  are  not 
to  be  turned  from  their  purpose  by  the  looking  up  of 
“  a  gaunt  yellow  face,  ashen  in  its  mortal  agony.”  If 
they  see  ghosts  there  is  nothing  of  explainable  phan¬ 
toms  about  it,  you  are  never  disappointed  with  a 
turnip,  a  candle,  and  a  white  sheet ;  it  is  all  true,  and 
not  to  be  disputed,  nor  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  bit  of 
underdone  potato.  If  they  are  haunted,  or,  rather, 
have  a  story  to  tell  of  some  one  who  w  as  haunted,  its 
authenticity  is  vouched  for  by  “a  clergyman  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,”  or  somebody  else  a  long  way  off.  AA’Ticn 
Alexander  Dumas  wrote  his  Thousand  and  One  Phan¬ 
toms  he  advised  his  readers  to  peruse  it  alone,  after 
twelve  o’clock  at  night.  The  advice  may  be  tendered 
to  the  readers  of  the  Stable  for  Nightmares. 

Bow  Bells’  annual  is  entitled  The  Poor  Prisoners,  and 
is  edited  by  Augustus  Sala.  The  stories  arc  told  in  a 


sponging-house,  and  those  who  tell  them  are  a  baronet, 
a  law’yer,  an  Irishman,  a  spendthrift,  a  mechanic,  a 
farmer,  and  a  sheriff’s  officer.  Both  the  stories  and 
illustrations  are  of  the  usual  average.  There  is  a  pretty 
story  and  illustration  by  Alfred  Crowquill,  whose 
pen  and  pencil  we  regret  to  see  so  little  of  this  year. 
There  is  a  good  paper  on  “  Christmas  in  Holland,”  by 
J.  R.  AA'are,  some  interesting  contributions  from 
Frances  F.  Broderip,  and  altogether  a  very  good  bill  of 
fare — and  the  repast  answers  to  the  carte,  which  all 
dinners  don’t. 

And  the  thought  of  dinner  naturally  leads  to  Good 
Chur,  the  name  selected  by  the  editor  of  Good  Words 
for  the  Christmas  number  of  his  admirably-conducted 
journal.  He  gives  us  an  excellent  sixpenn’orth.  Good 
cuts,  good  stories,  well  printed  on  good  paper.  The 
stories  are  “  ’Tw’cen  Decks,”  “  John  Thomson,  A.B. — 
that  is  to  say,  A  Blockhead,”  “  Peggy’s  Haven,”  “  A 
AA’ill  of  Her  Own,”  “  Little  Archie  Bighead,”  a  straiige 
story  of  Highland  superstition,  “Young  Tom’s  (irey 
Hair,”  and  a  capital  sketch  to  wind  up  with,  entitled 
“A  Christmas  AA'ithout  an  End.”  The  annual  is 
stitched  in  a  neat,  plain  w’rapper,  and  bears  the  distich — 
“  Christmas  comes  but  onco  a  year. 

And  when  it  comes  it  brings  good  cheer.” 

The  Belgravia  Annual,  edited  by  M.  E.  Braddon, 
contains,  in  addition  to  two  highly-interesting  con¬ 
tributions  by  the  editor,  a  very  striking  story  by  the 
author  of  Kiddk-a-  WinJe,  entitled  “  The  Confession  of 
Zillah  the  AA'itch.”  Mr.  Augustus  Sala  gives  us  “  Tlie 
Only  Ghost  Story  which  is  True,”  and  Mrs.  G.  Linnaeus 
Banks  tells  a  w’eird  tale  of  “  AVraith  Haunted.”  There 
are  some  very  pretty  poetry  and  very  pretty  pictures, 
with  some  good  fun  by  Phiz  and  Brunton.  AVe  think 
“  Christmas-Eve  in  a  AA'’atch-house”  might  well  have 
been  omitted,  familiar  as  the  story  is  to  everybody  in  its 
English  dress  as  the  farce  of  Two  Precious  Scoundrels. 

The  Christmas  Number  of  London  Society  is  full  of 
capital  illustrations,  beginning  with  a  picture  by  John 
Gilbert  in  his  own  inimitable  style.  There  is  an 
amusing  sketch  by  Andrew  Halliday,  entitled  “  A  Cake 
for  Fame,”  with  a  spirited  cut  by  Brunton.  A  quietly- 
liumorous  paper  by  Mr.  Rowsell,  called  “  Christmas- 
Day  in  Dull  Court,”  cannot  fail  to  please. 

The  Mark  is  the  Christmas  number  of  Cassell’s 
Quiver,  and  it  figures  in  a  pretty  wrapper,  whereon  is 
shown  a  target  into  which  a  number  of  arrows  have 
pierced,  with  the  inscription  “The  arrow  hits  the 
mark.”  There  is  nothing  particularly  seasonable  in 
the  stories,  but  they  are  all  readable ;  among  the  best 
we  may  notice  “  The  Babe  i’  the  MiU,”  by  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  R.  J.  Greene,  and  “  Poor  Margaret,”  a  story  for 
mothers,  by  ^Irs.  Clara  L.  Balfour.  Most  of  the 
illustrations  are  good. 

Something  Like  a  Nugget  is  Lyulph’s — author  of  Snow 
— contribution  to  Christmas  literature.  It  is  wildly 
imaginative,  but  thoroughly  interesting  to  those  who 
care  for  sensationalism.  Apart,  however,  from  the 
highly-dramatic,  or  melodramatic,  incidents,  there  are 
some  prettily-written  episodes  that  deserve  particular 
commendation. 

The  title  of  Beeton’s  Christmas  Annual  is  Money 
Lent.  It  contains,  besides  an  illuminated  almanack,  in 
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wbicli  comical  liberties  are  taken  with  the  zodiac,  five 
stories,  entitled  “The  Story  of  an  Ill-used  Man,” 
“Mamebury  Rings,”  “The  Pawnbroker’s  Account,” 
“What  it  Cost  Mabel,”  and  “  Fallen  among  Tliieves.” 
Each  story  is  begun  with  an  illustration  in  the  form  of 
an  initial  letter.  The  stories  are  followed  by  “  A  Sen¬ 
sational  Drama,  in  Three  Acts,  and  Any  Number  of 
Tableaux,”  under  the  title  of  “  The  Child  of  Circum¬ 
stances;  or,  the  Long-Lost  Father  and  the  Force  of 
Fancy  could  no  Farther  Go.”  It  is  illustrated  by  four 
grotesque  sketches.  Next  we  have  a  very  elaborate 
jjaper  on  “Fortune-Telling  by  Signs  and  Omens.” 
Then  four  pages  of  cuts,  supposed  to  set  forth  “  A  Day 
in  the  Life  of  a  Varlet  of  Merrie  England.”  They  are 
drawn  by  C.  1 1.  Ross.  A  large  number  of  card  tricks 
follow,  and  we  then  have  a  peculiar  rendering  by  pencil 
and  pen  of  some  of  those  extraordinary  deeds  of  service 
by  which  great  estates  arc  sometimes  held.  The  full- 
page  pictures,  four  in  number,  are  most  singular  speci¬ 
mens  of  medireval  art  by  George  Cruikshank  the 
younger,  and  the  rhymes  “  Tenable  Tableaux  of  Tenures 
Ten”  are  printed  in  Old  English  type,  and  arc  supposed 
to  exjilain  the  pictures.  Tricks,  rhymes,  puzzles,  cha¬ 
rades  &c.,  arc  workeil  up  in  the  “  Progress  of  Pertinax 
Puzzlcwit  from  Babylon  to  Gravesend  in  Seven  Stages 
each  stage  is  illustrated  by  a  portrait  of  Puzzlewit. 
Thus,  “Tliere  is  the  portrait  taken  in  early  infancy, 
with  which  is  included  that  of  Dame  Goody,  sometime 
the  nurse  of  the  infant  Puzzlewit ;  there  is  the  portrait 
of  the  youthful  scholar  as  he  appeared  on  his  daily 
journey  to  Dr.  Thresham’s ;  there  is  the  portrait  of  the 
young  Puzzlewit  when  he  won  the  heart  of  his  future 
bride;  there  is  the  portrait  of  Puzzlewit  as  one  of 
‘  Ours,’  painted  by  the  request  of  the  mess ;  there  is 
the  portrait  of  Puzzlewit  as  seen  in  the  justice-room  of 
Dumbledo^vn  Dreary ;  there  is  the  portrait  of  Puzzle- 
wit  copied  from  the  oriel  memorial  of  Puzzle  Manor  ; 
and  there  is  the  sketch  of  our  dear  friend  a  few  days 
before  his  decease.”  Mr.  Brunton  contributes  illus¬ 
trative  drawings  of  “a  few  clippings  from  Mayor’s 
spelling-book.”  There  is  an  article  on  “  Christmas 
Boxes,”  and  a  couple  of  pages  under  the  title  “  Of  the 
Period,”  in  which  we  have  all  sorts  of  people  of  the 
period.  The  Annual  winds  up  with  some  mock  answers 
to  imaginary  correspondents. 

Of  the  merit  of  this  Annual  it  is,  from  obvious 
reasons,  impossible  that  we  should  offer  an  opinion. 


HOUSEHOLD  ARTICLES. 

COMMON  smelling-salts  arc  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
and  when  bought  under  the  latter  name  and  in  the 
form  of  a  solution,  are  made  use  of  for  taking  out 
grease  from  silks,  carpets,  coat-collars,  &c.  Confec¬ 
tioners  also  use  smelling-salts  in  making  their 
pastry,  buying  the  substance  from  the  chemist  under 
the  name  of  volatile  salts,  ^\’hat’s  in  a  name? 
Our  readers  may  amuse  ._jmsclvc3  by  performing  the 
following  experiment : — Mix  coarsely-powdered  sal- 
ammoniac  with  carbonate  of  potass  in  a  bottle.  On 
stirring  the  mixture  there  will  be  a  disengagement  of 
scent — the  scent  of  smelling-salts — which  may  be 
increased  by  putting  the  bottle  in  a  warm  place,  and 


adding  a  drop  of  water  if  the  contents  appear  too  dry. 
Common  camphor  may  bo  called  a  solid  essential  oil. 
It  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  wood  of  the  iMurus 
camphora  with  water ;  and  when  pure  is  a  solid  white 
crystalline  and  translucent  mass,  tough  and  dilRcult  to 
powder,  with  a  powerful  and  very  familiar  odour.  It 
is  commonly  thought  that  the  effluvium  of  camphor 
or  fumigation  by  sulphur  will  keep  away  moths ;  and  it 
may  sometimes  kill  them  when  in  the  winged  state,  but 
this  will  have  no  effect  upon  the  eggs  already  laid,  and 
seldom  upon  the  caterpillars — and  it  is  these  that  do 
the  mischief.  Heat,  when  it  can  be  conveniently 
applied,  is  a  sure  agent  either  to  dislodge  or  to  kill  them. 

Borax  is  a  compound  of  boracic  acid  and  soda,  the 
acid  itself  consisting  of  oxygen  and  the  substance 
boron.  It  is  used  in  the  arts  for  soldering  metals  and  in 
forming  glazes  for  porcelain ;  it  is  used  in  the  house  some¬ 
times  for  cleansing  the  head,  and  as  a  cooling  cleansing 
application  to  the  tongue  and  mouth  in  thrush.  Indigo 
is  the  most  important  of  blue  colouring  matters,  and 
is  the  substance  which  gives  colour  to  the  “  blue”  of 
the  washerwoman’s  blue-bag,  the  greater  part  of  which 
material  is  probably  starch  or  flour.  Indigo  is 
obtained  from  a  variety  of  plants  which  grow  chiefly 
in  warm  climates,  and  comes  into  the  market  in  the 
form  of  cubic  cakes,  which  when  rubbed  with  a  hard 
body  exhibit  a  copper-red  appearance.  Its  powder 
has  an  intensely  deep  blue  tint :  the  best  is  so  light  as 
to  float  upon  water.  Starch  is  a  very  important  vege¬ 
table  principle,  found  in  greater  or  less  quantity  in 
every  plant.  If  we  rasp  a  potato  to  a  pulp  and  wash 
the  mass  upon  a  sieve,  the  starch  will  pass  through 
with  the  water,  and  afterwards  settle  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  as  a  soft  white  powder,  which  maybe  washed 
with  cold  water,  and  dried  with  very  gentle  heat. 
Starch  is  totally  insoluble  in  cold  water,  whilst  boiling 
water  converts  it  into  a  mucilaginous  liquid,  which 
forms  a  jelly  on  cooling.  This  appears  to  depend  on 
the  circumstance  that  starch  consists  of  granules,  the 
little  bags  of  which  burst  with  the  heat  and  set  free 
the  contents  to  combine  with  the  water.  But  for  this 
property  of  starch  there  would  be  no  pudding-making 
for  it  is  the  starch  which  gives  consistency  to  the  soft 
liquid  mixtures,  in  the  boiling  or  baking. 

There  is  an  acid  oxalate  of  potash  called  salt  of 
sorrel  (once  obtained  from  the  sorrel  of  the  fields)  used 
for  taking  out  iron-mould  stains.  This  is  a  compound 
of  potash  with  oxalic  acid.  Oxalic  acid  also  finds  its 
way  into  the  house  for  thb  cleaning  of  brass  and  the 
tops  of  boots.  It  is  a  deadly  poison,  and  bears  so  close 
a  resemblance  to  Epsom  salts  that  it  is  sometimes 
swallowed  by  mistake.  As  a  remedy  wo  should  admi¬ 
nister  whiting  or  chalk ;  and  if  none  be  at  hand  in 
any  other  form,  scrape  some  plaster  from  the  walls. 
For  arsenic  accidentally  swallowed,  for  illness  succeeding 
on  eating  pickles  from  copper  vessels,  or  to  children 
who  have  taken  coloured  sweetmeats,  give  an  emetic 
and  milk,  strong  black  tea,  linseed  tea,  or  oil  and  white 
of  egg.  For  tartar  emetic  give  milk  and  linseed  tea. 
For  prussic  acid,  a  very  fatal  poison,  dash  cold  water 
on  the  spine  and  the  face — to  rouse,  but  not  to  chill — 
and  give  brandy-and-water  with  a  little  hartshorn 
added  to  it. 
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30. — Ball  Toilet. 


A  large  bow  of  blue  satin,  fonued  of  three  loops  with¬ 
out  ends,  is  placed  at  the  waist  in  the  opening  of  the 


This  dress  made  of  shot  glace  silk,  dawn  colour —  basques.  A  fluting  of  blue  libbon  with  a  satin  rou- 
that  is  to  say,  blue  and  pale  gold.  It  forms  at  the  lean  completes  the  top  of  the  bodice.  Under-skirt  of 
back  a  court  train,  which  would  be  longer  if  it  were  white  tulle,  arranged  in  bouillons,  studded  with  yellow 
not  looped  up,  with  a  sash  of  wide  blue  satin  ribbon,  roses  with  foliage.  The  coifluoe  is  adorned  with  a  fair 
into  a  large  puff,  fastened  with  an  enormous  bow  of  Indian  bird. 


30. — Ball  Toilet. 


satin.  This  dress,  open  in  front,  is  trimmed  round  SI- — VisrriNO  Toilet. 

with  a  fluting  of  the  material,  the  heading  of  which  is  This  toilet  is  made  of  coloured  velvet  or  silk ;  it  is 
kept  down  with  a  narrow  rouleau  of  blue  satin.  The  trimmed  all  round  with  a  satin  fluting  of  the  same 
low  bodice  has  basques  cut  on  the  cross,  open  in  front  shade,  but  of  unequal  width.  Plain  under-skirt,  short 
and  at  the  back  ;  these  basques  are  edged  round  with  basquine.  Upper-skirt,  forming  a  court  train,  lined 
a  narrow  fluting  and  two  cross-strips  of  unequal  width,  with  quilted  satin,  looped  up  at  the  side  by  a  large 
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satin  rosette ,  round  waist,  wide  sash  lappets  ;  plain  of  the  fair  invited  ones  that  we  obtain  an  aper^-u  of  the 

high  bodice,  tight  sleeves,  with  epaulettes,  formiug  a  fashionable  toilets  of  the  season. 

drapery  Here  is  a  list  of  the  toilets  which  her  Royal  High* 

Satin  or  velvet  bonnet,  ornamented  with  a  rose  and  ness  the  Prince!*s  de  M -  has  taken  with  her  to  the 

a  feather  aigrette.  imperial  residence.  She  will  certainly  not  be  one  of 


31. — Visiting  Toilet. 


the  least  elegant  and  admired : — A  dress  of  white  satin, 
trimmed  with  grelot  fringes  of  black  velvet  and  gold. 

A  dress  of  mauve  tulle,  with  autumn-tinted  leaves 
of  the  virgin  vine. 

A  dress  of  turquoise  blue  velvet,  ornamented  with 
blue  marabout  feathers,  and  bunches  of  Bengal  roses 
upon  the  bodice. 


THE  FASHIONS. 


Paris  is  still  deserted  by  the  Court,  and  all  official 
ySfr.?  are  put  off.  Compiitgne  is  the  favoured  seat  of 
all  gaieties,  only  the  echoes  of  which  reach  us  Parisians. 
Series  after  series  of  guests  come  and  go  to  take  part 
in  the  entertainments  prepared  for  imperial  pleasures, 
and  it  is  from  the  indiscretion  of  the  Parisian  couturieres 
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A  dress  of  white  tulle,  looped  up  with  red  poppies 
with  black  centres,  and  black  poppies  with  golden 
centres. 

A  dress  of  light  green  glac6  silk,  covered  with  white 
silk  gauze,  striped  with  gold ;  headdress  of  green  grapes 
and  golden  wheateara. 

And  a  diess  of  maize-coloured  satin,  with  ruches  of 
white  blonde,  and  fringes  of  white  feathers ;  pearl  or¬ 
naments  upon  the  bodice  and  sleeves ;  diadem  of  pearls 
and  diamonds. 

The  dinner  toilets  and  walking  or  excursion  costumes 
are  also  extremely  tasteful,  and  all  have  something 
very  novel  and  dutingue  about  them. 

The  coiffure  generally  adopted  at  Compiegne  for 
forest  drives  is  quite  the  Scriptural  headdress  with 
which  Rubens  and  Vandyck  have  represented  the  holy 
women  of  Jerusalem.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  capulet,  which 
entirely  covers  the  head,  neck,  and  shoulders. 

This  headdress  was  at  first  made  of  cashmere  or 
velvet,  but  this  being  thought  too  warm  and  too  heavy, 
it  is  now  made  of  black  or  white  lace,  or  of  crepe  de 
chine.  To  describe  the  shape  of  the  capulet  would  bo 
impossible.  Soft  graceful  folds  fall  down  on  either 
side  from  a  small  coronet  of  velvet,  and  cover  the  neck 
and  shoulders. 


With  a  capulet  of  black  lace  the  coronet  is  of  black 
velvet,  and  on  one  side  there  are  two  large  roses  with¬ 
out  foliage,  one  white  and  one  red.  When  the  capulet 
is  of  white  lace  the  coronet  is  of  ruby  or  flame, 
emerald  or  turquoise  blue  velvet,  with  flowers  to 
correspond. 

The  capulet  is  the  greatest  nouveaute  of  the  season, 
and  all  our  ladies  of  fashion  are  now  having  their 
richest  store  of  black  or  white  lace  employed  for  one  of 
these  favourite  coiffures.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
however,  that  the  capulet  either  has  or  is  about  to 
supersede  the  bonnet.  Almost  imperceptible  as  the 
latter  is  in  its  present  state  it  still  holds  its  own,  and 
it  may  get  larger  any  of  these  days,  whenever  it  pleases. 
At  present,  however,  it  does  not  please,  it  seems :  small 
it  is,  and  small  it  remains. 

The  most  fashionable  bonnet  at  this  moment  is  the 
chapeau  Russe,  and  it  is  far  more  like  a  hat  than  a 
bonnet,  for  it  is  quite  round,  but  the  crown  is  not  flat 
as  in  a  toquet,  it  is  raised  somewhat,  and  an  aigrette 
is  placed  in  front,  a  little  on  one  side. 

Here  are  two  specimens  of  the  chapeau  Russe : — 

One  has  a  border  of  black  velvet,  the  rest  being 
entirely  covered  with  the  tips  of  small  curled  black 
feathers.  A  white  aigrette  is  thrown  back  over  the 
crown. 

The  other  is  of  violet  velvet.  The  material  is 
gathered  exactly  in  the  middle,  forming  two  puffs, 
there  is  a  small  border  of  the  tips  of  violet  curled 
feathers  all  round,  and  an  aigrette  of  a  few  straight 
feathers  of  the  same  colour  in  front,  a  little  on  one 
side. 

llie  other  models  we  have  taken  note  of  this  month 
are  small  puff  or  diadem  fanchons. 

One  is  composed  of  a  ruche  of  black  velvet  piped 
with  black  satin.  A  bird  of  paradise  is  placed  a  little 
on  one  side,  and  its  tail  falls  at  the  back.  The  ruche 
is  edged  behind  with  a  lace  border,  which  is  continued 
on  oither  side  of  the  v^vet  lappets. 

A  very  dressy  chapeau  dc  visile  is  composed  of  a 
puffing  of  rose-coloured  velvet,  with  a  coronet  formed 
of  three  marabout  feathers  of  the  same  colour.  One 
full-blown  moss-rose  is  placed  just  at  the  back  of  the 
feathers,  and  its  mossy  stem,  with  leaves  and  small 
buds,  falls  amoug  the  curls  of  the  chignon.  Lappets  of 
white  blonde  are  fastened  in  front  under  a  large  bow 
of  rose-coloured  velvet. 

Another  is  of  ruby -coloured  satin,  with  a  coronet  of 
velvet  of  the  same  colour,  and  a  tuft  of  small  curled 
black  feathers  on  one  side,  from  the  centre  of  which  a 
long  white  plume  falls  back  over  the  head.  Lappets  of 
black  lace,  fastened  with  a  cravat  bow  of  ruby-coloured 
satin. 

For  half-mourning,  a  diadem  fanchon  consists  of  a 
ruche  of  black  velvet  piped  with  black  satin.  A  large 
white  satin  rose  with  a  black  centre  is  placed  in  front. 
Black  lace  lappets,  with  a  bow  of  black  satin. 

Evening  coiffures  are  also,  of  course,  in  the  diadem 
style.  Thus,  a  diadem  ruche  of  light  blue  velvet  is 
ornamented  with  white  satin  narcissus;  two  long 
lappets  of  point  lace  fall  at  the  back. 

Evening  caps  have  also  the  trimming  placed  on  th# 
I  top  of  the  head.  They  are  most  of  them  composed  of 
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•  diadem,  ruche  and  lappets  of  black  or  white  lace, 
with  loops  of  blue,  green,  or  oaroubier  red  satin 
ribbons  on  the  top,  and  sometimes  one  rose  or  other 
large  flower,  with  a  trailing  spray  falling  at  the  back. 

For  ball  coiffures  the  ornaments  are  very  few ;  ladies 
wear  snch  a  profusion  of  curls  and  frizettes  that  the 
head  would  really  become  overloaded  if  flowers, 
feathers,  or  any  other  sort  of  trimming  were  added  to 
them.  A  tiny  jewelled  coronet  or  a  string  of  pearls, 
one  single  flower  or  white  plume,  is  all  that  really  looks 
well  in  modern  coiffures.  None  but  elderly  ladies 
wear  headdresses  of  any  size. 

Our  illustration  No.  32  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the 
new  ball  coiffures. 

1.  The  front  hair  is  raised  over  crSpds,  into  very 
thick  puffed-out  bandeaux.  A  bunch  of  frizzed  curls 
is  placed  between  the  two  bandeaux.  Waved  chignon, 
tortoiseshell  comb  placed  in  front  of  the  chignon,  and 
forming  a  diadem. 

2.  To  form  a  diadem  all  the  front  hair  is  raised  over 
a  crfip4  of  the  required  shape.  With  the  ends  a  long 
enrl  is  made  on  either  side.  A  large  smooth  chignon 
is  headed  by  a  bunch  of  frizzed  curls.  The  ornamen¬ 
tation  is  a  garland  of  azaleas  with  foliage  falling  down 
in  a  trailing  spray  over  the  neck. 

8.  In  front,  raised  puffed-out  bandeaux.  At  the  ^ 
back,  the  hair  is  fastened  op  very  high  with  a  bow  of 
ribbon,  and  falls  in  curls  upon  the  neck. 

4,  5.  Louis  XV.  coiffure  (back  and  front  view).  In 
front  the  hair  is  arranged  in  bandeaux,  at  the  back  it 
forms  a  Louis  XV.  bow  placed  very  high ;  the  ends  fall 
in  slightly  frizzed  curls.  The  ornament,  whether  a 
bandeau  with  an  aigrette  or  a  garland  of  flowers,  is 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  head  in  front  of  the  chignon. 
i  Wishing  to  give  the  fair  reader  of  this  Magazine  the 
very  latest  news  of  the  fashions,  we  went  the  other 
day  to  consult  a  couturiere  en  vogue  upon  the  probable 
toilets  of  next  month.  In  answer  to  our  inquiries  she 
opened  an  album  of  historical  oostumes,  and  said, 
“  Tliis  is  where  I  now  get  all  my  ideas  from  for  new 
toilets.  Fashions,”  she  added,  “  never  were  in  such  a 
vague  state  as  they  are  now.  Each  lady  comes  to  ask 
me,  not  what  is  worn,  but  what  has  not  yet  ever  been 
seen  or  worn.  The  toilet  each  desires  is  the  inconnne. 
Their  dream  is  to  possess  something  more  beautiful 
and  more  strange  than  was  ever  seen  before.  I  confess 
my  inventive  powers  would  be  inadequate  to  the  task, 
so  I  open  my  album  of  historical  costumes,  and  copy 
as  closely  as  possible  the  rieh  costumes  of  queens  and 
princesses  of  a  former  period.  Not  only  those,  but  the 
pretty  toilets  also  of  the  marquises  of  the  Pompadour 
period,  the  grande  dame  of  the  Louis  XIV.  court,  or, 
still  further  back,  the  pretty  adornments  of  La  Bello 
Gabrielle  or  Diane  do  Poitiers.” 

Thus  it  is  that  under  the  name  of  new  fashions  so 
many  ancient  models  are  reappearing.  The  present 
tendency  of  the  fashions  is  certainly  to  copy  the  toilets 
of  bygone  times.  Those  of  the  time  of  Louis  XV.  and 
Louis  XVI.  are  preferred  above  all  others,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  are  the  most  coquettish. 

Thus  all  the  dressy  toilets  we  saw  at  Madame  D.’s 
were  made  with  Louis  XV.  puffs,  looped  up  above  the 
pannier  tournure.  Ladies  wear  the  horsehair  tour- 


nure  at  the  back,  above  the  crinoline,  which  is  rather 
scant.  The  side  puffs  are  made  by  gathering  up 
the  upper  part  of  ^e  skirt,  which  is  lined  with  stiff 
muslin. 

A  dress  of  great  elegance  is  composed  of  blue  satin, 
with  three  deep  flounces  in  front,  and  a  court  train  of 
blue  velvet  at  the  back.  The  velvet  bodice  is  open  in 
front,  over  a  stomacher  of  blue  satin,  embroidered 
with  silver ;  the  upper  part  is  trimmed  with  a  hand¬ 
some  border  of  point  lace. 

Another  dress  is  made  of  green  glace  silk  shot  with 
black ;  the  skirt  is  trimmed  with  three  gathered  flounces, 
piped  with  black  satin ;  these  flounces  come  up  on  either 
side  in  front,  so  as  to  simulate  an  apron.  An  upper- 
skirt  is  of  cohbri  velvet.  This  new  kind  of  velvet  is 
very  beautiful ;  it  is  shot  of  three  colours — ^green,  and 
black,  and  gold ;  there  are  beautiful  effects  of  light  and 
shade  in  the  folds  of  the  material,  making  the  briUiant 
plumage  of  some  birds  of  the  tropies.  The  bodice  is 
of  velvet  like  the  skirt,  the  sleeves  of  silk,  with  velvet 
epaulettes. 

Illustration  No.  33  is  an  indoor  dress  of  claret  or 
light  garnet-coloured  silk,  with  a  train-shaped  skirt. 
The  trimming,  which  simulates  a  court  train  upon  the 
skirt,  and  a  fichu  upon  the  bodice,  is  composed  of  a 
cross-strip  of  the  same  material,  cut  out  in  Vandykes, 
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84.— Ball  Toilet. 

and  edged  on  either  side  with  a  very  narrow  fluting  of 
satin  of  the  same  shade.  The  sleeves,  trimmed  in  the 
same  manner,  are  finished  off  with  black  lace  forming 
an  engageante.  Lace  collar  with  small  lappet,  fastened 
with  a  brooch.  Simple  hair  coiffure  with  a  tortoise¬ 
shell  comb.  Shoes  of  garnet-coloured  velvet,  with  a 
satin  bow. 

A  walking  costume  is  of  garnet-coloured  cashmere 
«loth,  trimmed  with  three  gathered  flounces  edged  with 
velvet  of  the  same  colour.  A  cirmlar  of  garnet  velvet 
is  slit  open  at  the  back,  with  revers  of  the  material  of 
the  skirt,  piped  with  satin ;  in  front  the  circular  is  very 
abort,  not  coming  lower  down  than  the  waist. 

The  velvet  used  for  costumes  of  this  sort  is  panne  de 
velours,  the  upper  part  only  of  which  is  silk  and  the 
woof  cotton,  but  it  is  a  very  good,  durable  material. 
Bands  of  plush  or  of  sealskin  are  also  used  for 
trimming  cloth  costumes. 

Another  walking  costume  is  of  green  serge ;  the  dress 
is  trimmed  with  a  deep  flounce,  edged  with  a  ruche 
piped  on  either  side  with  black  satin.  The  mantle  is  a 
circular,  with  square  lappets  in  front ;  it  is  trimmed  all 
round  with  a  ruche  similar  to  that  of  the  dress. 

Dne  of  the  most  fashionable  paletots  of  the  season  is 
called  La  SeigUere ;  it  is  of  black  velvet  lined  with  quilted 
satin,  rounded  off  in  front,  slit  open  at  the  sides ;  the 


trimming  consists  of  a  flounce  of  black  satin,  about 
three  inches  deep,  edged  both  round  the  top  and  bottom 
with  a  border  of  black  lace.  Coat  sleeves,  with  satin 
ruches  edged  with  lace.  This  paletot  is  tight-fitting, 
with  a  satin  band  round  the  waist ;  at  the  back  of  the 
waistband  there  are  small  satin  basques  edged  with 
lace. 

Another  very  elegant  paletot  in  the  Louis  XV.  style 
is  of  violet  velvet.  The  front  is  fastened  with  bows  of 
violet  satin.  At  the  back  there  is  a  basque  slit  open  in 
the  centre  and  rounded  off.  Bows  of  satin  are  placed 
upon  the  slit,  and  upon  the  sleeves,  open  up  to  the 
elbows. 

In  cloth  there  is  the  Faust  paletot ;  the  trimming, 
composed  of  a  fluting  of  gros-grain  silk,  edged  with 
satin,  is  placed  round  the  paletot  about  four  inches 
from  the  edge ;  this  p.alctot  is  half-fitting,  with  coat 
sleeves  and  a  small  standing-up  collar. 

Cloth  paletots,  whether  black,  purple,  violet,  or 
brown,  are  trimmed  with  scallopcd-out  borders,  piped 
with  satin,  and  with  satin  rouleaux.  Black  is  generally 
preferred  when  the  paletot  b  not  of  the  same  colour  as 
the  dress. 

We  doubt  whether  short  dresses  will  have  any  success 
this  winter  for  ball  toilets ;  in  general,  couturiercs  prefer 
making  trains  to  dresses,  however  uncomfortable  these 
trains  may  be  to  their  wearers,  and  couturieres  have  in 
general  le  dernier  mot  in  such  matters. 

We  are  told  that  ball  toilets  will  be  quite  in  the 
Pompadour  style  this  winter,  with  panniers,  lace 
trimmings,  and  satin  bows. 

Even  simple  white  tarlatan  dresses  will  be  looped  up 
and  draped  a  la  Watteau. 

In  fact,  any  lady,  whether  in  Paris  or  in  the  most 
remote  province  or  foreign  land,  may  dress  herself  in 
the  latest  fashion  by  studying  and  exactly  copying  a 
full  ball  dress  of  one  of  the  grandes  dames  of  the  court 
of  Louis  XIV.  or  XV.  The  closer  she  imitates  it  the 
better.  Even  a  little  powder  in  the  hair  will  be  very 
much  approved  of  as  quite  in  style  with  the  rest. 
Formerly  such  historical  costumes  were  thought  suitable 
only  for  masquerades,  now  they  are  worn  as  modern 
toilets  by  the  elite  of  our  fashionable  world. 

Our  illustrations  Nos.  34  and  35  represent  two 
pretty  ball  dresses. 

No.  34  is  male  with  a  double  skirt  of  pink  tarlatan 
over  a  slip  of  glace  silk  of  the  same  shade.  Trimming 
of  black  satin  cross-strips  and  rosettes.  The  first 
skirt  is  trimmed  with  a  deep  flounce,  headed  by  a  satin 
cross-strip.  'I'he  second  skirt  forms  a  puff  at  the  b.ack, 
and  scarf  lappets  in  front ;  it  is  entirely  trimmed  with 
fluting  of  unequal  width  and  a  satin  cross-strip.  A 
large  rosette  seems  to  fasten  up  the  puff  on  the  sides. 
The  low  bodice  is  trimmed  to  correspond  with  a  fluting 
and  cross-strips,  and  bows  on  the  shoulders.  The  same 
dress  may  be  made  of  white  tarlatan,  with  a  trimming 
of  blue  or  pink  satin. 

No.  35  is  a  coloured  silk  dress,  with  a  long  train- 
shaped  skirt.  The  trimming  is  composed  of  pinked- 
out  gathered  flounces,  headed  with  a  white  lace  border 
and  a  pinked-out  silk  ruche;  coloured  silk  daisies. 
The  trimming  is  repeated  in  smaller  proportions  round 
the  low  bodice ;  white  daisies  in  the  hair. 
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Do  you  know  what  has  been  the  talk  of  all  that 
world  this  mouth  ?  The  sale  of  the  jewels  of  the  Duke 
de  Morny’s  widow  (now  Countess  of  Sesto)  for  the 
payment  of  part  of  the  duke’s  debts,  amounting  to 
above  two  millions  of  francs. 

The  sale  lasted  two  days,  the  crowd  was  immense, 
and  some  of  the  jewels  fetched  an  enormous  price.  A 
necklace  of  pearls,  with  five  rows,  250  large  pearls  in 
aU,  was  sold  for  95,000  francs. 

A  diamond  necklace,  103,700  francs ;  a  heart-shaped 
locket,  composed  of  one  large  diamond  with  smaller 
ones  round  it,  8,500  francs;  a  butterfiy  in  diamonds 
and  rubies,  15,500  francs. 

Some  of  the  precious  stones  were  rarely  beautiful. 
We  noticed  a  brooch  of  opals  and  diamonds,  seven 
diamond  stars  and  a  ducal  coronet,  also  of  diamonds,  of 
course ;  an  emerald  brooch  set  with  pearls,  and  others 
set  with  diamonds ;  the  emeralds  were  of  uncommon 
size  and  beauty. 

The  produce  of  the  entire  sale  was  about  550,000 
francs. 

Some  of  the  jewels  were  very  much  disputed,  and 
most  of  them  were  sold  above  their  real  value,  many 
ladies  of  fashion,  both  French  and  foreign,  being 
anxious  to  secure  some  of  the  well-known  bijoux 
belonging  to  the  duchess.  So  emulation  and  jealousy 
went  far  to  outbid  the  coveted  treasures. 

The  next  most  beautiful  thing  after  jewels  in  dress 
(some  people  even  esteem  it  before  them)  is  lace. 
Amateurs  of  rich  lace  are  gratified  this  year.  Nothing 
sets  off  to  greater  advantage  valued  heirlooms  of  point 
lace  than  our  present  dresses.  With  the  Louis  XV. 
looped-up  skirts,  lace  flounces  and  trimmings  are  de 
rigueur. 

Old  point  lace  never  was  so  much  sought  after 
as  now.  If  wide,  it  is  used  as  flounces  over  a  satin 
dress ;  if  narrow,  for  trimming  berthes,  fichus,  and 
pelerines. 

A  new  model  is  the  Louis  XV.  fichu;  it  is  not 
crossed  in  front,  but  merely  forms  wide  braces  upon 
the  bodice.  At  the  back  there  is  a  basque,  with 
a  large  lace  puff  at  the  top  and  two  pointed  lappets. 
The  waistband  is  of  satin  ribbon,  with  small  bows. 
We  have  seen  this  fichu  in  black  Chantilly  lace,  to  be 
worn  either  over  a  low  coloured  silk  or  satin  dress  or 
over  a  velvet  casaque.  It  is  also  made  of  white  lace, 
Honiton  or  Brussels  point. 

Again,  another  model  is  a  pelerine  lengthened  into 
rounded  lappets,  which  are  passed  under  the  waistband 
both  in  front  and  at  the  back.  This  pelerine  is  made 
of  white  lace,  and  is  worn  over  a  low  dress,  with  Marie 
Th6r6se  sleeves  and  engageanUs  of  the  same  lace. 

Sashes  are  becoming  quite  preposterous ;  they  are 
arranged  in  such  enormous  bows,  and  made  of  such 
wide  ribbon,  that  they  entirely  cover  the  back  of  the 
skirt.  The  bows  are  made  up  with  a  variety  of  loops 
and  lappets,  the  latter  edged  with  handsome  knotted 
fringes. 

A  very  large  bow  has  the  advantage  of  making  the 
waist  appear  much  smaller,  just  as  a  large  bow  on  the 
shoe  makes  the  foot  look  quite  diminutive.  And  small 
waists  are  certainly  come  into  fashion  again.  The 
sash  is  worn  over  the  tight-fitting  paletot,  and  so  the 
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figure  may  be  displayed  in  aU  its  perfection  out-of- 
doors. 

In  very  cold  weather  a  tight-fitting  costume  never 
looks  as  warm  as  one  that  wraps  one  all  around  in 
ample  folds.  But  this  is  merely  a  matter  of  coup  (Fceil, 
for  when  rich,  thick  materials,  such  as  velvet,  plush, 
or  cloth,  trimmed  with  fur,  are  employed,  the  tight- 
fitting  dress  is  quite  as  warm  to  wear  as  loose  clothing; 
and,  besides,  in  case  of  very  bad  weather,  overwraps 
and  carriage  cloaks  arc  worn  over  the  costiuue,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned. 

Fancy  velvet  or  Russian  leather  muffs  are  in  much 
favour  this  winter.  They  are  frequently  made  with 
pockets,  and  in  the  shape  of  handbags,  and  are  orna¬ 
mented  with  tassels  and  bows  of  satin. 


TRUE. 

Tire  fair,  frail  blooms  which  loved  the  sun 
Grew  faint  at  touch  of  cold, 

And,  chilled  and  pale,  fell  one  by  one 
Dead  in  the  dust  and  mould. 

And  though  the  friends  I  once  held  deat 
Are  far,  or  false,  or  flown, 

I  need  not  grieve,  for  you  are  here— • 

My  hope,  my  love,  my  own  1 
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36  to  40. — New  Models  of  Jewellery. 

No.  36. — Earring-  in  the  Cainpana  style,  in  gold  of  various  tints. 

No.  37. — Earring  in  the  shape  of  a  buckler,  gold  and  enamel. 

No.  88. — Brooch  in  gold  and  enamel  to  correspond  with  the  earring 
No.  37.  Pearl  pendants. 

No.  39. — Earring,  antique  cameo,  set  in  gold. 


40. — ^Antique  Earring, 


39.— Cameo  Earring. 


white  wool  knitting,  edged 
witharuche.  Twolongpoints, 
fastened  in  front,  fall  loose 
over  the  back.  This  moyen- 
uye  cap  is  ornamented  with 
small  worsted  balls  of  a  bril¬ 
liant  colour. 


No.  40. — Earring,  antique 
cameo,  set  in  the  same  style 
as  No.  39. 


41  to  43. — New  E\’ening 
Pelerine  and  Caps. 

No.  41. — White  cashmere 
pelerine,  crossed  in  front, 
trimmed  with  gold  yellow 
satin  cross-strips,  and  edged 
with  a  pink  satin  fluting.  The 
hood  is  ornamented  with  pink 
satin  bows  and  fluting  to 
match  the  pelerine. 

No.  42. — Indoor  cap,  com- 
]>osed  of  a  large  satin  cross- 
strip,  forming  the  strings,  the 
whole  ornamented  with  satin 
bows,  and  edged  with  lace. 


44. — New  Patterns  for 
Boots  and  Shoes. 

Fig.  1. — Chanceliere  boot 
of  black  velvet,  trimmed  with 
grebe. 

Fig.  2. — Slipper  of  red  mo¬ 
rocco,  in  the  Louis  XIV. 
style,  with  a  large  bow  of  red 
satin  to  match. 

Fig.  3. — Ball  shoe  of  white 
satin,  in  the  Louis  XV.  style, 
trimmed  with  a  ruche  and  a 


No.  43. — Morning  cap  of  41. — ^White  Cashmere  Pelerine.  large  rosette. 
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Fig.  4. — Dressy  boot  of  silk 
to  correspond  with  the  dress, 
silk  buttons,  bow  upon  the 
instep. 

Fig.  0. — Ball  shoe,  in  the 
Lous  XV.  style,  of  blue  vel¬ 
vet,  embroidered  with  silver ; 
narrow  silver  lace  round  the 
upper  edge.  Wide  satin  bow 
in  front. 


42.— iNDOon  Cap. 


43.— Morning  Cap. 


Fig.  2. 

Fig.  6. — Slipper  of  embroi¬ 
dered  satin,  lined  with  quilted 
ailk,  and  edged  with  a  narrow 
ruche.  The  satin  must  be  of 
the  colour  of  the  dress. 

Fig.  7. — Satin  slipper,  trim¬ 
med  with  swansdown. 


Fig.  8. — Evening  boot  of 
satin,  with  the  upper  part  of 
embroidered  silk ;  it  is  laced 
in  front,  and  ornamented  with 
a  rosette  upon  the  instep,  and 
at  the  top  with  a  silk  fringe, 
headed  with  satin  balls. 


XUM 


Fig.  9.  —  Strong  walking 
boot,  made  of  kid,  with  square 
heels,  double  soles,  tips  of 
patent  leather,  sealloped-out 
edge,  fastened  with  black 
buttons.  I’kose  boots  may 
be  made  of  Russian  leather. 

44. — New  Patterns  fqr  Boots  and  Shoes. 


Fig.C. 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 

"  0  little  feet,  that  such  long  years 
Most  wander  on  through  hopes  and  fears — 

Must  ache  and  bleed  beneath  your  load : 

I,  nearer  to  the  wayside  inn 
Where  toil  shall  cease  and  rest  begin. 

Am  weary,  thinking  of  your  road ! 

"  0  little  hands,  that,  weak  or  strong. 

Have  still  to  serve  or  rule  so  long — 

Have  still  so  long  to  give  or  ask ; 

I,  who  so  much  with  book  and  pen 
Have  toiled  among  my  fellow-men. 

Am  weary,  thinking  of  your  task.” 

Longfellow. 

OME  weeks  ago  the  Silkworm  preferred  a  petition 
to  the  powers  that  be  for  permission  to  “  spin” 
about  the  Children’s  Hospital  in  Great  Ormond-strect. 
Her  request  was  readily  granted  by  our  kind  Editor, 
whose  heart  is  very  tender  to  the  little  people,  and, 
like  the  baron  in  the  ballad — 

“  Of  woes  that  little  children  share. 

His  heart  hath  most  x)eculiar  care.” 

The  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  occupies  two  large 
and  old-fashioned  houses  in  Great  Onnond-street, 
Queen-square.  The  rooms  are  large  and  lofty,  and 
there  is  an  old  oak  staircase  of  great  beauty.  The 
Silkworm  was  taken  by  a  lady  superintendent  all  over 
the  hospital,  with  the  exception  of  the  fever  ward.  As 
we  entered  the  convalescent-room  the  little  faces  lit  up 
with  smiles  at  the  sight  of  that  lady’s  kind  face  and  at 
the  sound  of  her  gentle  voice.  The  convalescent-room 
is  a  large,  comfortable  nursery,  where  about  eight 
children  play  contentedly,  and,  indeed,  they  well  may, 
for  toys  and  games  are  placed  before  them  in  quan¬ 
tities,  and  the  gifts  of  our  good  Queen  are  among  the 
most  valued  of  these  toys.  There  is  a  large  and  well- 
furnished  doll’s-house,  a  large  aquarium,  and  a  fern- 
case,  and  these  three  objects  speak  more  for  the  thought¬ 
fulness  of  the  donors  than  anything  I  can  say  upon 
the  subject.  The  delicate  and  varied  growth  of  the 
ferns,  the  moving  life  of  the  aquarium,  have  a  power¬ 
ful  charm  for  children’s  minds ;  and  the  doll’s- house, 
her  Majesty’s  present,  is  simply  a  paradise  for  little 
girls.  The  sick  wards  are  on  two  floors ;  three  large 
rooms  compose  each  suite.  I  was  much  struck  on 
entering  them  with  the  peculiarly  fresh  and  clean 
smell ;  the  day  was  mild,  and  the  freshness  and  excel¬ 
lent  ventilation  most  remarkable.  The  little  ones  were 
lying  in  neat  iron  cribs,  upon  which  movable  trays 
were  placed ;  these  trays  slide  up  and  down,  and  serve 
to  bear  the  food  at  meal-times,  and  to  hold  the  toys, 
&c.,  during  the  day.  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  because  I 
so  love  little  children,  but  there  was  hardly  a  face 
among  all  those  little  people  that  was  not  pretty  or 
interesting.  Some  children  were  asleep,  lying  with  the 
imconscious  grace  of  childhood  in  all  kinds  of  pretty 
attitudes.  Few  among  the  number  looked  painfully  ill, 
and  those  were  indeed  worn  and  attenuated.  One 
dear  little  boy  suffering  with  a  diseased  hip  was  obliged 
to  lie  perfectly  flat  in  the  crib,  and  he  was  quite  cheer¬ 
fully  playing  with  a  wooden  windmill,  which  he  held 
in  one  hand  and  turned  with  the  other,  1  saw  children 
ill  with  hip  diseases,  with  rickets — ^that  terrible  scourge 


of  the  poor — with  St.  Vitus’s  dance,  with  erysipelas,  and 
other  complaints.  One  little  girl  was  almost  an  idiot, 
and  I  was  told  that  great  hopes  were  entertained  of 
saving  her  reason  by  proper  care,  and  that  efforts  were 
being  made  to  get  her  into  the  institution  at  Earlswood, 
but  for  this  influence  and  money  too,  I  believe,  are 
needed.  If  any  lady  reading  this  desires  to  help  in  the 
good  work  of  saving  a  mind  from  chaos  she  has  here 
an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  The  child  will  have  to 
return  home  shortly  unless  some  helping  hand  places 
her  where  the  tiny  glimmer  of  intellect  may,  by  judi¬ 
cious  care,  be  fanned  into  the  flame  of  reason  and 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 

To  return  to  the  sick  wards,  neatly-dressed  and 
kindly  women  act  as  nurses  to  these  dear  little  ones ; 
in  fact,  the  first  thing  that  struck  me  on  entering  the 
wards  was  their  exceeding  homelike  appearance — a  home 
rather  than  a  hospital — a  home  where  everything  is 
given  up  to  the  children  for  their  use  and  benefit — a 
large  nursery  where  presides  a  loving  mother.  There 
the  little  ones  have  the  benefit  of  never-ceasing  care, 
never-ending  watchfulness;  there  they  are  attended 
dai  y  by  medical  men  whose  names  are  well  known  as 
synonymes  for  talent  .and  kindness.  The  physicians 
and  assistant-physicians  are  C.  West,  M.D. ;  T.  Hillier, 
M.l). ;  G.  Huchanan,  M.D. ;  W.  H.  Dickenson,  M.D. ; 
S.  Ringer,  M.D. ;  S.  Gee,  M.D.  Besides  these  gentle¬ 
men  there  are  surgeons,  nineteen  surgical  cases  being 
admitted  at  a  time.  There  are  seventy-five  beds  only. 

I  It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  seventy-five  beds  are 
always  full,  and  as  the  mortality  of  children  under  ten 
years  is  only  2  per  cent,  less  than  it  was  fifty  years 
ago,  and  of  50,000  persons  dying  annually  in  London 
21,000  are  children  under  that  age,  the  necessity  of 
more  room  and  more  beds  is  very  great.  Every  avail¬ 
able  space  in  both  houses  has  been  turned  to  account, 
and  the  committee  of  management  is  most  anxious  to 
build  on  the  present  site.  By  erecting  another  house, 
built  expressly  for  hospital  requirements,  they  would 
economise  space,  and  make  much  more  efficient  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  welfare  of  the  little  patients.  For  this 
increased  means  are  needed,  and  the  Silkworm  hopes 
that  at  this  season,  when  we  all  look  into  our  ac¬ 
counts  and  arrange  our  expenditure,  some  part  of  the 
sum  set  aside  for  charity  may  be  sent  to  this  most 
deserving  institution.  “Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto 
the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  me.” 
Surely  these  little  ones  have  a  peculiar  claim  upon  all 
mothers,  and,  indeed,  upon  all  women. 

Children  open  the  iieart  and  prevent  selfishness  from 
attaining  too  strong  a  growth ;  children  beguile  us 
from  daily  cares  and  worries ;  they  are  the  best  trea¬ 
sures  of  the  rich,  the  only  comfort  of  the  poor ;  their 
soft  and  dimpled  fingers  remove  the  heavy  burdens 
which  press  us  down,  and  the  black  knight  “  Care” 
cannot  long  ride  on  the  shoulders  that  give  “  pick-a- 
back”  to  the  little  ones.  Children  comfort  us  in  sorrow 
better  than  all,  perhaps,  as  Miss  Proctor  says,  “  becausa 
they  do  not  try.” 

“  No  one  comforts  me  like  my  Effie, 

Just,  I  think,  that  she  does  not  try; 

Only  looks  with  a  wistful  wonder 
Why  grown  people  should  ever  cry.” 
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See  what  they  do  for  ub,  and  let  us  do  what  we  can 
for  them.  Our  own  we  tend  with  loving  care,  because 

“  It  i*  our  nature  to 

but  the  children  of  others,  the  children  of  the  poor, 
the  orphan  children,  and,  above  all,  the  sick  and  help¬ 
less  children,  have  a  claim  upon  us  which  we  may  not 
deny. 

And  this  claim  I  venture  to  urge  upon  all  my 
readers,  reminding  them  that  “  many  a  little  makes  a 
mickle,”  and  that  while  annual  subscriptions  are  natu¬ 
rally  the  best  way  of  supporting  a  charity,  yet  a  few 
shillings,  a  few  pence  even,  help  to  swell  the  sum  total 
which  is  expended  in  so  good  a  cause.  Toys,  books, 
pictures,  and  old  linen  or  children’s  clothing  arc  also 
gratefully  accepted  by  the  committee  of  this  institution, 
the  objects  of  which  are — first,  the  medical  and  surgi¬ 
cal  treatment  of  poor  children ;  secondly,  the  attain¬ 
ment  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  regarding  the  diseases 
of  children ;  and  thirdly,  the  training  of  nurses  for 
children.  A  large  number  of  out-patients  (averaging 
upwards  of  1,200  weekly)  shows  how  great  a  need  of 
the  London  poor  this  institution  has  helped  to  supply. 
Subscpptions  and  donations  should  be  sent  to  the  lady 
superintendent,  48  and  49,  Great  Ormond-street.  A 
large  garden  and  playground  are  attached  to  the 
houses,  and  children  requiring  sea-air  are  sent  down  to 
the  Margate  Infirmary,  where  two  beds  are  subscribed 
for  by  the  committee. 

It  is  not  easy  to  leave  this  pleasant  nursery  subject 
and  to  turn  to  other  topics,  but,  in  compliance  with 
some  letters  begging  for  information,  I  wend  my  way 
to  Pall-mall  East,  and  look  at  Messrs.  Hampton  and 
Sons’  ten-guinea  bedroom  suite.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
recommend  furniture,  because  the  main  point  in 
choosing  it  must  depend  upon  individual  taste  and 
upon  individual  pockets.  A  taste  for  plain  and  simple 
bedroom  furniture  has  sprung  up  of  late  years,  and  the 
same  love  of  water  that  renders  the  “  Briton  abroad” 
such  a  nuisance  to  foreign  chamber-men  by  his  constant 
request  for  a  “  bath,"  has  induced  a  demand  for  furni¬ 
ture  that  will  bear  washing  at  home. 

Polished  woods  are  consequently  used  for  bedroom 
suites — polished  deal,  pine,  birch,  and  maple — and 
these  woods  make  exceedingly  light,  pretty,  and 
exquisitely  clean  suites  of  furniture.  They  are  also 
“  enamelled”  and  varnished,  and  on  this  enamel  groups 
of  flowers  are  painted.  Another  style  is  an  imitation 
of  inlaid  work  on  the  polished  wood. 

The  ten-guinea  suite  which  I  saw  at  Messrs. 
Hampton’s  consists  of  a  hanging  press  with  drawers, 
and  when  closed  has  the  appearance  of  a  “  two-wing” 
wardrobe ;  a  chest  of  drawers,  a  towel-horse,  dressing- 
table,  washing-stand,  toilet-glass,  pedestal  commode, 
and  three  cane-scat  chairs.  The  entire  suite  is  com¬ 
posed  of  polished  pine,  and  looks  very  clean  and  neat ; 
the  toilet-glass  is  a  very  good  size  and  of  good  glass. 
The  wash-stand  is  for  one  person  only,  but  a  double 
wash-stand  may  be  had  for  a  few  shillings  more,  and 
any  article  may  be  omitted  from  the  suite.  For  instance, 
I  should  advise  those  buying  this  pretty  an  1  reasonable 
suite  to  pay  a  trifle  more  and  have  prettier-shaped 
chairs,  rounded  tops  being  always  preferable. 


The  suite  of  “  enamelled”  furniture  costs  eigliteen 
guineas;  the  inlaid  maple  suite  twenty-six  guineas. 
Other  suites  of  mahogany,  of  handsome  walnut,  and 
of  real  inlaid  work  are  higher  iu  price  and  very  hand¬ 
some  ;  but  a  very  neat  and  pretty  suite  may  be  had  for 
the  prices  above  named. 

I  remarked  some  very  pretty  toilet  sets  for  the  wash- 
stands  at  reasonable  prices,  and  some  of  Limoges 
china,  white  and  gold,  that  are  both  artistic  and  beau¬ 
tiful.  In  these  days  of  short  costumes  and  fancy 
dresses,  cheval-glasses  or  their  substitutes — wardrobe- 
glasses — are  indispensable.  Cheval-glasses  take  up  a 
considerable  space.  'J'hey  are,  however,  very  conve¬ 
nient  ;  a  glass  door  in  the  centre  of  the  wardrobe  is 
well  adapted  for  small  rooms.  '1  he  price  of  a  cheval- 
glass  is  from  four  pounds  to  five  pounds,  according  to 
size  and  quality  of  glass.  The  glasses  can  be  had  to 
fix  on  a  wall  without  stands,  and  with  a  plain  frame 
only. 

The  Duchesse  table  combines  the  advantage  of  a 
cheval-glass  and  a  toilet-table.  The  looking-glass  is 
placed  between  two  pedestal  tables,  one  fitted  with 
drawers,  the  other  forming  a  convenient  cupboard  for 
boots,  &c.  The  space  on  each  table  is  suificient  for 
some  pretty  toilet  ornaments,  as  well  as  allowing  room 
for  brush-trays. 

In  passing  through  the  large  rooms  I  noticed  many 
pretty  articles  for  drawing-room  use,  both  ornamental 
and  plain  tables,  of  various  shapes  and  of  all  kinds  of 
wood.  I  observed  carpets  at  very  reasonable  prices, 
Brussels  and  Wilton,  Turkey  and  Axminster.  I  ad¬ 
mired  a  golden-brown  carpet  with  large  Dimcena  leaves 
upon  it,  a  rich  crimson  carpet  with  a  crimson  and 
white  border  and  white  rugs,  and  a  Turkey  carpet.  I 
saw  many  patterns  of  Wilton  velvet  pile  carpets,  so 
famous  for  their  long  wear,  and  I  thought  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe’s  description  of  what  a  room  should  be, 
recently  quoted  in  our  “  Lares  and  Penates.”  The  best 
Brussels  carpets  are  sold  here  at  four-and-sixpence  per 
yard,  while  “  last  year’s  patterns,”  as  they  are  called, 
are  still  cheaper. 

A  very  beautiful  Oriental  folding-screen  was  shown 
me ;  it  is  private  property,  and  Messrs.  Hampton  are 
selling  it  for  the  owner.  Ladies  would  do  well  to 
examine  this  screen,  as  it  is  quite  a  curiosity. 

I  remarked  handsome  curtains  of  all  kinds,  satin, 
damask,  rep,  chintz,  and  cretonne  chintz,  which  can  be 
washed.  The  chintz  patterns  are  most  varied,  and 
some  are  very  beautiful.  The  large  white  rugs  I  men¬ 
tioned  above  look  well  laid  down  in  windows  and  in 
place  of  the  ordinary  hearthrug. 

During  my  wanderings  this  month  I  looked  in  at 
Mr,  Peter  Robinson's  to  examine  some  ball-dresses, 
and  was  very  much  pleased  with  their  style  and  make. 
I  saw  a  white  tulle  dress,  with  panniers  of  tulle 
bouillonnc,  and  trimmed  with  blue  and  white  ruches, 
the  bouillons  repeated  on  the  edge  of  the  dress  as  well 
as  the  satin.  A  large  sash  bouillonnd  to  correspond 
passes  below  the  panniers,  and  tics  in  a  bow  at  the 
back. 

Another  dress  is  a  “souffle  tarletan."  Three  rows 
of  fluted  tarletan  ornament  the  edge,  while  rows  of 
embroidered  daisies  run  between  each  fluting. 
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Then  there  is  the  prettiest  “  pannier”  dress  possible. 
It  is  composed  of  white  and  pink  tarletan.  The  panniers 
are  held  in  jdace  by  satin  bands ;  bouillons  edged  with 
deep  fluted  tarletan  finish  the  hem  of  this  elegant  dress. 

Another  dress  of  white  and  violet  tarletan  has  a 
very  long  train-shaped  skirt,  looped  up  into  a  puff  la 
Camargo  at  the  back,  two  handsome  sashes  taking  the 
place  of  the  panniers  and  crossing  below  the  puff. 

The  tarletan  Pompadour  robe  is  very  stylisli,  rou¬ 
leaux  of  coloured  tarletan  forming  robings,  and  ending 
in  a  Louis  W.  bow  at  the  back  of  the  skirt. 

Black  lace  dresses  were  shown  me,  shaped  to  suit 
the  gored  skirts.  These  dresses  can  be  looped  up  a  la 
Camargo ;  the  puff  should  have  a  basis  of  tarletan  to 
throw  it  out  properly.  The  tarletan  should  be  of  the 
colour  of  the  silk  skirt. 

And  I  saw  black  tulle  dresses  elegantly  trimmed  with 
blonde  in  all  the  new  modes,  with  puffs,  with  panniers, 
and  with  fluted  flounces.  The  fashionable  white  satin 
trimming  is  most  elegant  upon  these  dresses,  which  are 
complete  in  themselves,  and  may  be  worn  over  any 
black  silk  skirt. 

I  will  describe  the  “  Nilsson”  ball  toilet.  It  is  made 
of  black  tulle,  with  two  skirts,  the  upper  looped  into 
three  puffs,  the  lower  trimmed  with  a  flounce  of  tulle, 
headed  with  satin,  and  set  on  in  large  pleats.  The 
satin  is  of  a  rich  bright  blue.  A  butterfly  bow 
(Louis  XV.)  should  be  worn  in  the  hair. 

Very  pretty  are  the  simple  tarlatan  dresses  prepared 
for  young  ladies  for  premier  toilette  du  bal;  the  price  is 
eighteen  shillings  only  I  The  dresses  are  white  with 
coloured  trimmings,  and  while  simple  and  suited  to 
young  girls,  are  stylish  also.  One  I  remarked  had 
butterfly  bows  of  blue  tarlatan,  forming  a  robing  and 
heading  the  edge  of  the  dress. 

For  opera-cloaks  and  sorties  dn  hal  ample  scope  is 
given  for  the  display  of  taste.  I  remarked  the  new 
scarf  burnous  in  white  and  gold  and  black  and  gold. 
The  burnous  is  made  of  warm  soft  cashmere,  and  the 
pattern  (classical  Greek)  is  worked  in  raised  gold 
around  it ;  a  fringe  of  bullion  edges  the  entire  burnous. 
The  price  is  thirty  shillings.  It  is  very  graceful  and 
elegant. 

Another  shape  is  the  Oriental  circular,  which  will  be 
found  both  comfortable  and  possessing  the  admirable 
quality  of  “  slipping  on”  in  a  moment,  and  does  not 
crush  the  elaborate  trimmings,  as  jackets  must  and  do. 
This  Oriental  opera  cape  is  made  of  velvet  ground  with 
contrasting  satin  stripes.  Another,  of  Oriental  cloth, 
has  a  large  hanging  sleeve.  The  “  Ottoman”  opera- 
cloak  is  made  of  scarlet  cashmere  cloth,  trimmed  with 
real  lace  in  points ;  it  is  veiy  effective. 

Then  there  is  the  white  cashmere  jacket,  trimmed 
with  satin,  and  with  long  deep  sleeves ;  also  the  same 
shape  made  in  pointed  diagonal  cloth.  Very  nice 
opera  cloaks  were  shown  me,  composed  of  wool  and 
silk,  in  white  and  colours ;  the  effect  is  excellent,  the 
white  cloaks  looking  like  pearls  wherever  the  light  falls 
on  the  silk.  I  noticed  very  pretty  little  house  jackets 
both  for  moniing  and  evening  wear.  These  jackets 
are  used  by  young  and  elderly  ladies,  for,  besides  being 
“  dressy”  and  pretty,  they  give  a  pleasant  warmucss  to 
the  shoulders  and  arms. 


On  leaving  Mr.  Robinson,  I  wont  to  look  at  Kate 
Duffie's  pretty  little  magasin,  and  saw  some  coiffures 
for  evening  toilet.  These  are  diadems  for  the  chignon, 
and  are  very  high,  formed  of  steel  and  gold,  and 
of  bandeaux  of  plain  gold.  They  are  stylish,  as, 
indeed,  all  her  coiffures  are.  The  “  dragon-fly”  coiffure 
is  one  of  the  most  distingue.  A  tiny  loop  of  lace,  a 
bow  of  ribbon,  and  a  large  exquisitely-imitated  dragon¬ 
fly  (a  facsimile  of  “the  dragon-fly”  who  “went  back 
to  die  on  the  river”),  arranged  with  Parisian  skill,  is 
all  that  composes  this  elegant  headdress.  But  the 
style,  the  art — ah !  that  is  indescribable. 

Then  I  saw  the  matclot  collar  of  white  linen,  square, 
and  very  becoming ;  the  cuffs  to  match  are  reversible, 
and  fasten  in  the  centre  with  some  new  studs.  Pad¬ 
locks,  gold  butterflies,  and  that  very  rude  stud  the  “  you 
screw,”  This  stud  is  formed  of  the  letter  U,  crossed 
by  a  large  screw,  and  is  intended  to  be  sent  as  a  New 
Year’s  Gift  to  a  cousin  or  other  relation  who  has  not 
been  quite  as  liberal  with  Christmas-boxes  as  he  ought, 

I  saw  very  nice  “chemisette  collars,”  being  plain 
muslin  collars  to  wear  under  dresses  instead  of  chemi¬ 
settes,  The  collar  is  tacked  to  these,  and  sits  perfectly, 
while  the  objection  to  chemisettes  that  they  take  up  so 
much  room  in  dresses  is  avoided,  I  remarked  very 
pretty  cashmere  garibaldis  with  velvet  collars  and 
wristbands ;  they  are  made  in  all  colours,  and  are  very 
stylish. 

A  new  umbrella  has  just  been  introduced  to  the 
public  by  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Ilatchman,  of  Love- 
lane,  Wood-street.  The  peculiarity  of  this  umbrella 
is,  that  the  silk  is  woven  double  just  where  umbrellas 
are  usually  weakest — at  the  folds.  This  double  weav¬ 
ing  being  doubly  strong,  will,  of  course,  allow  the  silk 
to  wear  double  the  usual  time,  for,  as  Hood  says — 

“  There's  strensfth  in  double  joints  no  doubt, 

In  double  X  ole  and  double  stout, 

That  the  single  sorts  know  nothing  about; 

And  a  fist  is  strongest  when  doubled ; 

And  double  aquafortis,  of  course. 

And  double  soda-water  perforce,  ‘ 

Are  the  strongest  that  ever  bubbled.’' 

The  silk  looks  exactly  like  all  good  umbrella  silks, 
but  on  examining  the  inside  of  the  umbrella  we  see  a 
little  twill  line,  which  is  the  double  weaving.  The 
cleverness  with  which  it  is  managed  deserves  the  highest 
praise,  for  being  woven  in  soft  silk  the  double  weaving 
takes  no  more  perceptible  room  in  folding  the  umbrella 
than  the  usu.al  kind  of  silk  does.  The  price  is  the  same. 

I  strongly  advise  a  trial  of  these  new  and  nice-looking 
umbrellas. 

I  have  been  requested — and,  indeed,  am  most  willing 
to  do  so — to  introduce  to  my  readers  the  vegetable 
cliarcoal  prepared  by  Mr.  Bragg,  of  Wigmore-street. 
This  charcoal  is  prepared  in  the  form  of  biscuits  and  of 
an  almost  impalpable  powder.  Vegetable  charcoal  is 
an  antiseptic  and  a  powerful  absorbent.  It  therefore 
neutralises  all  acids  and  purifies  the  stomach  from  all 
the  gases  that  have  been  generated  within  it  during  the 
processes  of  digestion  and  assimilation.  The  charcoal 
powder,  by  operating  on  the  chyle,  sends  it  forth  on  its 
important  errand  in  a  perfectly  pure  state.  The  char¬ 
coal,  or  pure  carbon  as  it  is  called,  is  invaluable  to  those 
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who  Buffer  from  bilious  headaches  and  attacks.  It  cures 
some  kinds  of  rheumatism  as  'n’ell  as  indigestion,  &c. 

I  cannot  here  mention  all  its  properties,  but  those  who 
wish  to  study  the  subject  should  consult  Dr.  James 
Bird’s  interesting  treatise  on  “  The  Use  of  Vegetable 
Charcoal.”  It  is  taken  mixed  in  water  and  is  perfectly 
tasteless,  though  naturally  “  black  as  a  coal.”  Those 
who  take  it  regularly  need  no  medicine,  and  if  mixed  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Bragg  —  in  a  coloured  glass  —  all 
distaste  for  the  colour  will  be  overcome.  I  can,  at  the 
risk  of  incurring  the  wrath  of  the  critics,  personally 
recommend  it,  having  derived  great  benefit  from  its 
use,  and  also  been  a  witness  of  the  restoration  to  health 
of  one  of  my  most  valued  friends  by  its  continued  use- 
The  charcoal  is  made  by  Mr.  Bragg  in  AVigmore-strcct, 
in  two  shilling  and  four  shilling  bottles,  but  most 
chemists  keep  it.  Full  directions  for  taking  it  are 
given  on  each  bottle. 

The  letters  from  Christmas-tree  decorators  and  New 
Yew’s  Gift  seekers  are  answered  far  better  than  I  can 
do  in  an  article  entitled  “  Christmas  Boxes”  in  Beeton’s 
Christmas  Annual.  The  Annual  is  most  amusing,  and, 
as  usual,  very  clever.  A  beautiful  almanack  is  given 
with  it,  which  is  not  only  ornamental  but  very  useful. 
The  title  of  the  Annual  is  Money  Lent. 

While  speaking  of  almanacks,  I  must  not  omit  Mons. 
Eugene  Rimmel’s.  It  is  most  prettily  ornamented,  and 
represents  the  various  sports  of  European  nations.  It 
is,  of  course,  perfumed  deliciously.  Among  the  pretty 
ornaments  for  Christmas-trees  I  saw  overland  trunks, 
packing-cases,  and  fanciful  boxes,  all  filled  with  per- 
[  fume ;  hens  sitting  on  eggs  containing  scent ;  hampers 
and  cases  of  wdne-bottles ;  jumping  dolls ;  robin  red¬ 
breasts  perched  on  frosty  logs  containing  scent-bottles ; 
cantineers’  barrels  filled  with  scent ;  rosewater  crackers; 
crackers  containing  rings,  figures  of  clown,  pantaloon, 
gipsies,  dancers ;  and  the  inevitable  Father  Christmas. 
Besides  Christmas-tree  decorations,  I  saw  musical  scent- 
cases  and  albums,  musical-boxes ;  glove,  handkerchief, 
and  scent  cases — all  to  correspond,  and  fonning  an 
elegant  New  Y^ear’s  gift.  These  are  made  of  leather, 
with  studs  of  gold  and  onyx;  of  velvet,  of  quilted 
satin,  and  of  silk.  Scent-cases  of  inlaid  leather  and 
ormolu  holding  three,  six,  or  nine  scent-bottles. 

I  noticed  lovely  fans  of  white  holly-wood,  painted 
with  beautiful  flowers ;  others  of  ivory  inlaid ;  others 
pearl,  with  point  de  gaze  lace.  These  are  most  recherche. 
Satin  fans  to  match  the  colour  of  the  dress  are  much 
worn  and  can  be  obtained  here.  The  Grande  Duchesse 
perfume  is  one  of  the  most  fashionable  scents. 

A  nice  New  Year’s  gift  for  papa  is  the  very  pretty 
Viennese  inkstand  of  Messrs.  Asser  and  Sherwin.  This 
inkstand  is  composed  of  ormolu  set  upon  a  plate  or 
stand  of  Worcester  china.  The  ink,  which  spoils 
ormolu,  can  be  instantly  washed  off  the  china ;  and  the 
combination  of  the  Viennese  and  English  work  is  very 
beautiful.  Very  pretty,  too,  arc  the  Wedgwood  book- 
slides  ;  they  are  made  of  olive-wood  with  Wedgwood 
china  set  in  frames  of  ormolu  in  the  outer  slides.  Again, 
other  bookslides  are  made  with  Worcester  china,  and 
have  all  sorts  of  pretty  designs — birds,  flowers,  antique 
heads,  &c. 

Magic-lanterns  are  a  great  amusement  to  young  and 


grown-up  children,  and  are  now  brought  to  great 
perfection.  A  ghost  can  be  raised  and  laid  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time  and  without  much  trouble.  I  saw 
some  very  handsome  lanterns  at  the  London  Stereo¬ 
scopic  and  Photographic  Company,  in  Regent-street, 
as  well  as  some  special  novelties  for  magic-lanterns, 
the  “kaleidoscope,”  the  “ polariscope,”  which  shows  a 
most  brilliant  di.splay  of  colours ;  and  the  “  aphen- 
gcscope,”  which  is  an  instrument  for  showing  opaque 
objects.  A  boy's  magic  -  lantern  and  three  dozen 
pictures  may  be  had  here  for  five  shillings,  not  a  very 
large  sum  to  pay  for  giving  so  much  pleasure  to  an 
entire  nursery.  Then  there  are  the  locomotive  engines 
and  the  horizontal  engines,  the  vertical  engines  and  the 
oscillating  engines ;  but  of  all  these  I  think  boys  like 
the  locomotive,  as  they  (little  boys,  at  least)  think  that 
“engines”  ought  to  be  railway  engines,  and  imitate 
exactly  the  object  of  their  wonder  and  reverence  when 
travelling.  Then  there  is  the  wheel  of  life,  always 
amusing  to  young  and  old.  This  was  the  favourite 
amusement  last  year  and  is  still  very  popular.  A  little 
work,  entitled  The  Magic-Lantern:  How  to  Buy  It,  Use 
It,  and  Raiie  a  Ghost  with  It,  is  a  capital  book  for  a 
boy,  but  should  accompany  the  present  of  a  lantern, 
as  it  would  be  a  cruel  kindness  to  give  the  book  alone. 
In  its  pages  we  are  told  everything  about  lanterns,  and 
full  directions  as  to  the  best  modes  of  working  it, 
and  also  some  very  good  remarks  upon  the  phantasma¬ 
goria  lantern  and  the  use  of  lime-lights. 

The  lantern  microscope  shows  natural  objects,  and  is 
very  interesting  to  grown  persons.  The  decomposition 
of  water  may  be  seen  by  this,  the  crystallisation  of 
salts,  &c. 

Besides  these  instruments  there  are  many  others  of 
an  amusing  and  instructive  nature  for  boys,  and  the 
Silkworm  may  be  pardoned  for  reminding  parents  that, 
to  insure  pleasant  holidays  for  all,  they  must  give 
occupation  and  “  something  to  do”  to  the  little  people, 
remembering  that  “  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  for 
idle  hands  to  do.” 

A  happy  New  Year  to  all  Englishwomen  is  the 
hearty  wish  of 

The  Silkworm. 

- ♦ - 

GONE  EARLY. 

If  she  had  stayed  she  might  have  been  the  jewel 
Set  in  some  worker’s  crown — a  happy  home  ; 

And  yet  she  might  have  met  with  that  so  cruel, 
Neglect  and  strife,  when  poverty  did  come. 

Ah,  no !  we  saw  her  like  some  early  flower, 

Born  in  the  spring-time  on  a  sunny  day ; 

A  night’s  cold  chill  had  robbed  it  of  life’s  power : 
When  morning  breaks  that  flower  has  gone  away. 

If  she  had  stayed  1  ay,  what  avails  repining  ? 

Gone  in  the  dawn  of  womanhood,  her  life 
All  youth,  shall  with  our  heart  thoughts  twining. 
Ever  remain,  free  from  the  storm  and  strife 
Of  after  years  and  age,  and  thus  her  going, 

Though  in  the  present  it  a  pain  shall  be. 

Shall  to  our  future,  as  a  sunbeam  glowing, 

Give  to  us  thought  of  her  eternity. 

T.  W.  R. 
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45  and  46. — Fichus  for  Girls  from 
Six  to  Eight  Years. 

These  fichus  are  intended  to  be  worn 
over  high  bodices  (see  Nos.  47,  60,  and 
53),  and  are  made  of  the  same  material 
as  the  dress.  The  fichu  No.  45  is 
trimmed  all  round  with  a  fluting  of  the 


46.— Fichu  with  Rounded 
Lapi'ets. 


45. — Fichu  with  Square 
Lappets. 


a  loose  bodice  with 
basques,  is  made  of 
grey  and  black  striped 
serge.  The  trimming 
consists  of  a  scalloped- 
out  border  of  the  same 
material,  bound  with  a 
narrow  strip  of  brown 
silk.  This  border  ii 
headed  with  a  narrow 
cross  •  strip  of  serge. 
The  larger  basque  it 
cut  out  all  in  one  piece 
with  the  bodice ;  the 
smaller  one,  placed 
above  it.  is  cut  out 
apart.  No.  49  shows 
the  bodice  without  this 
upper  basque  and  with¬ 
out  the  waistband  of 
the  material  of  the 
dress. 

50  and  51. — Under¬ 
skirt  and  high  bodice, 
with  long  sleeves  of 


material,  and  headed 
with  across  strip  of  silk. 
The  lappets  are  crossed 
in  front,  and  joined 
together  by  a  silk  ro¬ 
sette.  The  trimming 
of  fichu  No.  46  consists 
of  a  strip  of  the  same 
material  as  the  fichu, 
scalloped  out  on  one 
side  and  bound  with 
silk,  and  pleated  in  box 
pleats  on  the  other  side, 
'fhis  border  is  headed 
by  a  cross-strip  of  the 
same  material.  Bow  of 
glace  silk. 


47  to  54. 

New  Patterns  for 
Little  Girls’  Dresses. 

Nos.  47,  48,  and  49. 
— ^This  costume,  com¬ 
posed  of  a  frock  and 


47.— G  REV  Serge  Dress  (Front). 


60. — Striped  Poplin  Dress  (Front). 


61. — Striped  Poplin  Dress  (Back). 
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line  on  the  bodice.  Coat- 
sleeves  trimmed  with  a  double 
fluting  divided  by  a  cross-strip. 

53  and  54. — ^'I’his  costume  is 
of  white  and  black  striped  Pa¬ 
nama  material.  The  fliat  skirt  is 
plain ;  the  second  is  trimmed  with 


49. — Jacket  of  Grey  Seroe  Dress. 


52. — UALKixa  Jacket 


a  scalloped  border 
formed  by  folding  into 
small  points  a  strip  of 
the  material,  and  with 
a  plain  cross-strip.  It 
is  looped  up  on  either 
side  with  bows.  High 
bodice,  pelerine  fichu, 
round  at  the  back,  with 
crossed  lappets  in  front, 
passed  under  the  sash, 
trimmed  like  the  upper- 
skirt.  Sash  of  the  same 
material  as  the  skirt, 
edged  with  a  cross- 
strip,  and  finished  off 
at  the  bottom  of  the 
lappets  with  a  scalloped 
border. 


48.— Grey  Serge  Dress  (Back). 


bine  and  grey  striped 

Hlin.  Upper-skirt, 

u,  and  sash  of  plain 
blue  poplin,  trimmed 
with  scallop^-out  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terial,  bound  with  blue 
silk,  and  with  blue  silk 
cross-strips.  Collar  and 
cuffs  of  blue  cashmere, 
trimmed  with  blue  silk. 

52. — ^Walking  jacket 
of  white  cashmere  cloth, 
with  pleated  basque  ;  a 
fluting  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terial  goes  round  the 
neck  and  basque,  and 
simulates  a  round  pele- 


53.— Watteac  Dress  (Front).  54.— Watteau  Dress  (Back). 

Full-Size  Pattern  for  catting  out  this  dress  is  given  on  the  large  Sheet. 


KUM 
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COURT  NEWS. 

The  beginning  of  December  has  seen  the  end  of  the 
elections,  and  the  assembly  of  a  new  Parliament. 
The  Conservative  Ministry,  declining  to  await  the 
issue  of  a  contest,  precipitated  matters  by  resignation. 
Mr.  Disraeli,  choosing  the  second  of  December  for  his 
coup  d'etat,  took  everybody  by  surprise,  and  Windsor 
Castle  was  invaded,  and  its  profound  tranquillity  dis¬ 
turbed,  by  the  outgoing  and  incoming  Cabinet-makers. 

In  accordance  with  a  summons  from  the  Queen, 
Mr.  Gladstone  came  up  from  Hawarden  Castle,  and 
had  audience  of  her  Majesty.  On  the  same  day,  also, 
Earl  Granville  was  honoured  with  an  interview.  As 
rapidly  as  possible  a  Cabinet  was  formed  under  the 
Premiership  of  Gladstone  ;  and  the  late  Ministers  took 
train  for  IVindsor,  and  resigned  their  seals  of  office, 
while  the  new  Ministry  took  train  for  Windsor  also — 
the  two  trains  passing  on  the  line  without  a  collision — 
and  accepted  the  seals,  and  kissed  hands,  and  made 
oath  and  affirmation,  and  were  loudly  cheered  and 
almost  embraced  by  the  crowds  assembled  in  the  streets 
and  at  the  railway  station. 

Her  Majesty,  notwithstanding  this  unusual  bustle, 
has  kept  her  health,  and  enjoyed  her  ordinary  walks 
and  drives.  The  change  of  Ministry  has  been  extended 
to  the  Household.  The  Duchess  of  Argyll  has  become 
Mistress  of  the  Robes  in  the  place  of  the  Duchess  of 
Wellington ;  Earl  Tankerville,  Lord  Steward ;  the 
Earl  of  Bradford,  Lord  Chamberlain  ;  the  Right  Hon. 
P.  E.  Herbert,  C.B.,  Treasurer  of  the  Household ;  Lord 
Claud  Hamilton,  Vicc-Chambcrlain ;  Earl  Cadogan, 
Captain  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard ;  and  the  Marquis 
of  Exeter,  Captain  of  the  Honourable  Corps  of  Gentle¬ 
men  at  Arms,  have  resigned  their  wands  and  badges 
of  office,  which  have  been  duly  bestowed  on  Earl  Bess- 
borough.  Viscount  Sydney,  Earl  of  Cork,  Lord  Foley, 
&c.  The  Queen  gave  audience  on  the  12th,  and  there 
was  the  usual  kissing  of  hands.  On  Sunday,  December 
13th,  the  Bight  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone  liad  the  honour 
of  dining  with  the  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family. 

The  Crown  Prihee  and  Princess  of  Prussia  (Princess 
Royal)  have  been  staying  at  Windsor,  and  will  most 
probably  accompany  her  Majesty  to  Osborne. 

The  14th  of  December,  the  anniversary  of  the  de.ath 
of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  was  a  day  solemnly  observed 
by  her  Majesty  and  the  Royal  Family.  At  eleven  in 
the  forenoon  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  accompanied  by 
all  the  members  of  the  Royal  Family  at  Windsor  Castle 
and  Froginore  House,  their  Royal  Highnesses  the 
Crown  Prince  and  Princess  of  Prussia,  Prince  and 
Princess  Cluistmn  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  Princess 
Louisa,  Prince  Arthur,  Prince  Leopold,  Princess 
Beatrice,  and  Prince  and  Princess  Teck,  witli  tlie 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  in  Waiting,  proceeded  from  the 
Castle  through  the  private  grounds  to  the  Royal 
Mausoleum.  Her  Majesty  and  the  Royal  Family  placed 
wreaths  of  immortelles  upon  the  sarcophagus.  There 
was  a  special  service  occupying  about  half-an-hour,  at 
which  the  Hon.  and  Very  Rev.  Gerald  Wellesley,  Dean 
of  Windsor,  officiated.  Afterwards  the  Queen  and  the 
Royal  Family  returned  to  the  Castle,  and  the  day  was 
spent  in  the  strictest  seclusion. 
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The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  have  arrived  in 
the  Danish  capital.  Their  Royal  Highnesses  were  re¬ 
ceived  with  a  hearty  welcome  on  alighting  from  the 
railway  carriage ;  it  was  with  every  demonstration  of 
rejoicing  that  the  Danes  recognised  their  beloved 
Princess,  and  testified  their  satisfaction  at  her  complete 
restoration  to  health.  The  Crown  Prince  Frederick 
met  the  royal  party  at  Korsoer.  The  King  and  the 
young  Prince  Waldemar  received  their  Royal  High¬ 
nesses  at  Copenhagen.  The  Princess  wore  a  dark  dress, 
and  had  in  her  hair  a  magnificent  bouquet  of  roses  and 
violets,  which  had  been  presented  to  her  by  the 
Empress  of  the  French  at  Compi6gne.  The  train  con¬ 
veyed  the  royal  party  from  Copenhagen  to  Fredens- 
borg,  where  the  Queen  and  the  young  Princess  Thyis 
embraced  their  Royal  relatives,  and  the  King  took  the 
youngest  child  in  his  arms  and  presented  it  to  the 
Queen,  who  was  deeply  moved. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  Christian  will  not  accom¬ 
pany  the  Court  to  Osborne,  but  will  remain  at  Frog- 
more  Lodge.  The  accouchement  of  her  Royal  Hig^ 
ness  is  expected  to  take  place  in  March. 

The  Emperor  and  Empress  of  the  French  will,  it  is 
expected,  return  from  Compiegne  to  the  Tuileries 
towards  the  end  of  December. 

The  ex-Queen  of  Spain  remains  in  Paris,  and  is  said 
to  declare  that  had  she  known  it  was  so  charming  s 
city  she  would  have  abdicated  long  ago.  Her  appear¬ 
ance  is  now  well  known  to  the  Parisians  as  she  walks 
unostentatiously  through  the  streets.  Tliere  is  some 
talk  of  her  patting  her  thoughts  mto  printer's  ink,  and 
publishing  a  book  for  the  vindication  of  her  conduct. 
Her  parsimony  is  notorious ;  it  is  said  that  when 
went  to  the  Opera  and  occupied  the  Imperial  box,  the 
boxkeepcr  received  one  franc ;  and  that  the  box- 
keeper  at  the  Vaudeville,  who  had  the  honour  of 
receiving  a  Queen,  got  nine  sous. 

The  Spaniards  are  not  progressing  so  favourably  as 
could  be  wished,  and  the  blood-shedding,  which  it  was 
hoped  had  been  avoided,  has  begun  in  sad  earnest.  The 
vacant  throne  appears  likely  to  remain  vacant.  One 
Prince  after  another  declines  the  honour.  One  states 
he  has  no  ambition  to  wear  a  crown  of  thorns,  and 
another  that  he  would  sooner  beg  barefoot  for  his 
bread  than  be  King  of  Spain. 

In  Italy  matters  are  going  on  well.  Their  Royal 
Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Piedmont  will 
remain  at  Naples  for  the  winter,  the  Government  of 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  insisting  on  the  Royal  Princes 
passing  their  time  in  the  large  cities  of  the  Peninsula 
for  political  reasons. 

Letters  from  Brussels  state  that  the  Queen  of  th# 
Belgians  is  in  an  interesting  situation. 

The  Empress  of  Russia  has  experienced  considerable 
benefit  from  the  tour  prescribed  by  her  medical  adviser. 
Her  health,  indeed,  is  so  much  improved  as  to  warrant 
her  return  to  her  own  country  and  wintering  in  St. 
Petersburg.  The  Emperor  Alexander,  as  a  token  of 
his  gratitude  for  the  kindly  sympathy  shown  by  the 
Danes  on  the  occasion  of  the  shipwreck  of  the  Russian 
frigate,  Alexander  -Newski,  has  resolved  on  presenting 
to  the  King  of  Denmark  such  of  the  cannon  as  were 
recovered  from  the  vessel  after  the  easualty.  They 
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»re  thirty-eight  in  number,  and  valued  at  8,000 
francs. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon,  says  a  letter  from  Com- 
pifegne,  rises  early,  and  with  the  exception  of  one  day 
in  the  week,  devoted  to  shooting,  passes  the  forenoon 
st  work  until  breakfast,  which  is  served  at  twelve 
o’clock.  His  Majesty  goes  out  afterwards  for  exercise, 
usually  alone,  and  attended  only  by  a  single  aide-de- 
camp.  He  takes  exercise  more  frequently  on  foot  than 
on  horseback.  Business  is  resumed  at  four  o’clock 
and  continued  till  dinner-time.  His  study  adjoins  the 
second  of  the  two  saloons  appropriated  to  the  general 
company,  and  with  wliich  it  communicates.  His 
I  Majesty’s  punctuality  is  most  precise,  and  the  time  can 
be  foretold  to  a  minute  when  the  door  w'ill  open  twice 
a  day,  and  the  Emperor  and  Empress  appear  to  join 
their  guests  in  the  dining-room. 


Parif,  December. 

ABIS  is  wearing  its  usual  holiday  look  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  jour  de  Van.  Shops  are  putting  fortli 
their  most  tempting  wares,  and  all  is  gay  and  brilliant. 

The  prolonged  stay  of  the  Court  at  Compiogne  has 
thrown  some  damp  on  the  beginning  of  the  winter 
season.  We  have,  however,  had  a  good  many  nouvel/es 
representations— La  Perichole,  a  great  success  at  the 
Theatre  des  Varietes,  Miss  Mnltnn,  at  the  Vaudeville, 
a  new  drama  upon  a  very  old  subject,  also  much  ap¬ 
plauded. 

At  the  Opera,  reprise  of  Les  Huguenots,  with  Jladamc 
Miolan-Carvalho  for  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  not  the 
first,  but  a  very  important  rule. 

We  are  now  looking  forward  to  hearing  Faust  as  a 
grand  opera,  with  Miss  Nilsson.  What  a  sweet  Jlar- 
guerite  she  will  make !  After  the  divine  Ophelia  no 
other  role  would  have  suited  as  well  our  blonde  artiste. 
And  even  as  Marguerite  we  doubt  she  can  ever  look  as 
lovely  as  in  the  scene  de  la  folle  in  Hamlet,  when  she 
appears  plaiting  flowers  into  her  beautiful  long  fair 
hair.  The  rule  seemed  to  have  been  created  on  pur¬ 
pose  for  her. 

The  Spanish  colony  established  in  Paris  with  their 
ex-Queen  seem  determined  to  drown  all  the  cares  of 
exile  in  tlie  pleasures  of  society.  They  are  the  gayest 
of  the  gay ;  and  as  Parisians  arc  always  fond  of  gay 
people  who  have  plenty  of  money  to  spend,  they  are 
just  now  very  popular. 

The  ex-Queen  is  about  to  leave  the  Pavilion  do 
Rohan,  where  she  has  been  living  ever  since  her 
arrival  in  Paris. 

Four  or  five  years  ago  a  Russian  seigneur.  Prince 
Bazilewski,  who  reckons  his  fortune  by  millions,  bought 
some  land  in  the  Francois  I®'  Quartier,  and  there  had  a 
real  palace  built  for  himself.  The  building  alone  cost 
two  millions.  It  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  the  Hue 
Panquet  de  Villejust,  and  of  that  of  the  Koi  do  Rome. 
A  large  carriage-door  occupies  the  angle  between  both 
streets.  Above  the  entrance  there  are  two  beautiful 
stone  groups.  In  the  court  of  honour,  a  splemlid 
staircase  of  white  marble  leads  up  to  the  inner  apart¬ 
ments,  which  are  magnificently  furnished.  It  contains 
a  collection  of  curiosities  estimated  at  above  ten  millions 


(of  francs).  The  stables  themselves  are  marvellous, 
and  far  surpass  certain  other  too  much  boasted  ecuries 
not  far  off.  Near  the  largo  conservatory  on  the  first 
floor,  containing  the  rarest  flowers,  there  are  two  largo 
galleries,  which  contain  the  collection  of  pictures, 
works  of  art,  and  curiosities  of  all  sorts.  Among  the 
latter  one  remarks  with  astonishment  an  elephant’s 
tooth,  for  which  was  paid  the  fabulous  sum  of  80,000f. ! 
After  living  for  three  months  in  this  splendid  resi¬ 
dence,  the  Prince  left  it  suddenly,  and  never  appeared 
in  it  again. 

It  is  this  Hotel  Bazilewski  which  Isabel  H.  has  just 
bought.  It  is  said  she  has  paid  for  the  building  1.000,000 
francs;  she  also  proposes  to  buy  the  grounds  adjoining 
the  hotel,  to  make  a  garden  and  park  of  them.  The 
Prince  means  to  sell  the  furniture,  but  keep  the  pictures 
and  works  of  art. 

The  necessary  changes  and  improvements  which  are 
to  take  place  in  the  hotel  are  to  be  begun  immediately, 
but  it  is  said  one  year’s  time  will  be  required  to  com¬ 
plete  them,  and  so  the  ex-Queen  will  not  take  pos¬ 
session  until  about  the  end  of  1869. 

During  the  year,  Isabel,  who,  by-the-bye,  does  not 
seem  to  have  any  hope  left  of  ever  re-entering  Spain, 
will  occupy  two  contiguous  hotels,  the  property  of  the 
Baronne  de  Montailleur.  The  doors  of  communication 
between  the  hotels  are  already  opened,  and  both  hotels 
are  to  be  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  ex-Queen  by 
Christmas  Day. 

Last  month  wo  had  many  illustrious  deaths  to  record ; 
the  beginning  of  this  one  saw  the  pompous  funeral  of 
the  most  glorious  of  French  avocats,  Berryer,  a  man  of 
unrivalled  eloquence,  who  might  well  bear  comparison 
with  Mirabeau  for  energy  and  talent,  and  who,  like 
Malesherbcs,  was  faithful  to  the  Princes  of  the  Bourbon 
line.  His  last  letter  was  written  to  the  Duke  of  Cham- 
bord ;  it  was  his  adieu,  with  Ids  fervent  wishes  for  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  Prince’s  cause. 

Berryer  possessed  at  Angcrville  a  chateau  of  which 
ho  was  particularly  fond.  It  was  there  that  he  wished 
to  die,  and  thither  he  was  removed,  according  to  his 
urgent  desire,  during  his  last  illness.  Once  there,  he 
rallied,  but  it  was  but  for  a  time,  and  a  few  days  after¬ 
wards  he  died.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  such  an 
extraordinary  concourse  of  people  that  the  special 
train  appointed  for  the  purpose  afforded  scarcely 
sufficient  room. 

Never  was  there  such  an  assemblage  of  barristers. 
There  was  the  deputation  from  Paris,  that  from  the 
provinces,  then  one  from  England,  aud  one  from 
Belgium. 

The  English  barristers  attracted  much  attention  by 
their  long  robes  aud  square  caps,  strange  to  French 
eyes. 

But  the  most  imprevu  part  of  the  ceremony  was  the 
discourse  of  the  chief  of  the  English  barristera.  This 
gentleman,  with  blonde  whiskers  and  an  embroidered 
coat — the  only  one  which  appeared  among  all  the 
black  costumes — advancing,  said  in  excellent  French, 
“  Messieurs  et  chers  confreres,  je  vous  demande  la 
permission  de  parlor  en  Anglais.”  Then,  suddenly 
clianging  from  the  French  to  the  English  language,  he 
said,  witliout  reading  it,  a  very  impressive  speech, 
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which  very  few  understood,  but  which  was  received 
with  the  most  flattering  attention.  Every  one  was 
glad  to  make  his  neighbour  think  he  lost  not  one 
syllable  of  it. 

Of  French  speeches  there  were  of  course  many,  and 
of  the  best,  but  we  spare  you  even  the  list  of  the 
names  of  the  speakers. 

As  for  the  banquet  given  by  the  Darreau  Franqais 
to  the  Barreau  Anglais,  it  was  splendid,  as  you  may 
suppose,  and  there  was  an  immense  amount  of  hand¬ 
shaking  and  toast-drinking,  and  protestations  of  the 
greatest  regard,  admiration,  and  so  on,  between  the 
representatives  of  the  law  in  both  countries. 

Apropos  of  law,  I  do  not  know  what  you  think  in 
England  of  the  horrible  proces  that  has  been  going  on 
at  Aix  this  month. 

No  novel  or  drama  ever  presented  such  sombre  plots 
as  those  disclosed  in  this  teiiebreuse  affaire.  And  then 
what  dreadfnl  types  of  humanity !  The  pretended 
sorcerer,  selling  poisons  openly  in  his  shop,  his  accom¬ 
plice,  tlic  odious  tireuse  de  cartes,  and  three  unfortunate 
women — one  of  them  not  above  twenty  years  old — 
lured  on  by  these  wicked  tempters,  but  rather  by  their 
own  guilty  passions,  to  poison  their  husbands ! 

Wliat  an  insight  docs  this  give  us  of  the  frightful 
state  of  ignorance  and  gross  superstition  in  which  the 
population  of  Marseilles  is  still  living !  Those  women 
really  believed  Joye  was  a  witch  and  magician,  they 
thought  his  sortileges  much  more  efficacious  than  his 
white  powder  to  rid  them  of  their  husbands. 

One  of  them,  the  youngest,  burnt  a  cierge  in  honour 
of  It  bonne  mere,  the  Virgin  JIary,  in  order,  she  said, 
that  her  crime  might  not  be  found  out  1 

Two  of  the  widows  (wilfully  so),  together  with  Joye 
and  the  sorceress  Lambertc,  arc  condemned  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  for  life ;  the  thii-d  widow,  whose  husband  was 
older  and  more  disagreeable  than  the  rest  (no  other 
reason  for  such  leniency  appears),  for  twenty  years 
only. 

The  adversaries  of  capital  punishment  triumph ;  if 
for  such  arrant  wretches  as  the  poisoner  Joye  and  his 
accomplices  circonstances  attiiiuanks  can  be  found, 
what  criminal,  however  guilty,  need  fear  that  be  too 
shall  not  be  dealt  with  as  leniently  ? 

- ♦ - 

THE  FASHION  PL.VTE  AND  COLOURED 
FArrERN. 

DrsenipnoN  of  ouk  fashion  plate. 

Town  'I'oilet. — ^The  front  part  of  the  bonnet  is 
composed  of  a  fluting  of  velvet,  upon  which  there  is  a 
sort  of  diadem  of  satin  leaves  and  flowers,  piped  with 
light-coloured  or  gold  satin,  according  to  the  toilet. 
Fanchon  of  lace. 

Velvet  dress,  with  bows  and  cross-strips  of  satin ; 
this  skirt  is  scalloped  out  round  the  bottom  and  open 
in  front ;  at  the  back  it  is  looped  up  under  a  cross-strip 
with  bows.  The  bodice  forms  a  tight-fitting  paletot, 
open  and  rounded  off  from  the  waist,  turning  at  the 
sides,  and  continued  into  a  shawl  at  the  back.  The 
back  of  the  bodice  also  forms  a  sort  of  cape,  the  point 
of  which  comes  under  the  waistband. 

Evening  Toilet. — Front  hair  arranged  in  raised 


bandeaux  with  four  frizzed  curls  made  with  a  waved  • 
braid  taken  from  each  side  (artificial).  Chignon  com¬ 
posed  of  eight  loops.  Pearls  and  velvet  or  satin  ribbon*. 
Feathers  on  the  left  side.  Satin  bodice  very  low  in  front, 
forming  revers,  and  a  rounded  collar  at  the  back.  Thi* 
bodice  is  continued  into  a  skirt,  slit  open  at  the  back  and 
in  front,  with  the  corners  looped  up  on  either  side.  The 
revers  and  loopings-up  are  trimmed  with  mauve  satin. 

A  gauffered  tulle  fluting  forming  a  Gabrielle  border 
edges  the  bodice  ;  the  loopings-up  are  also  edged  by  a 
gauffered  tulle  fluting.  The  skirt  of  white  satin  i* 
covered  with  tulle  and  trimmed  with  a  gauffered  flounce ;  > 
fastening  of  aquatic  foliage. 

Costume  for  a  Littli:  Girl  from  Five  to  Seven 
Years  Old. — Cloth  mantle  with  a  hood  and  cape, 
without  sleeves;  trimming  of  narrow  coloured  ribbon 
velvet.  Frock  of  plaid  cashmere  flannel. 

description  of  our  coloured  pattern. 

THE  JEWELLED  BANN'ER  SCREEN. 

Materials:  Three-quarters  of  a  yard  of  canvas;  1^ 
bunches  of  gold  heads;  3  oz.  if  chalk  beads;  3  oz.  of 
crystal ;  2  oz.  of  alabaster ;  1  oz.  of  light  grey ;  1  oz.  of 
2nd  shade  grey ;  ^  oz.  of  dark  grey ;  ^  oz.  of  light  brown ; 

^  oz.  of  dark  brown;  a  few  blue  steel  and  bright  .steel 
beads;  2  skeins  of  light  green  wool;  2  skeins  of  dark  green; 

2  skeins  of  light  violet ;  2  skeins  of  dark  violet;  12  skeins 
of  black;  20  skeins  of  bright  scarlet;  3G  skeins  of  red 
brown. 

Our  pattern  this  month  is  very  elegant  when  worked, 
and  will,  we  think,  be  greatly  appreciated  by  the  sub¬ 
scribers  to  this  Magazine.  A  banner  screen  is  both 
useful  and  ornamental,  and  when  mounted  on  a  pole- 
stand,  or  on  a  brass  bracket  screwed  to  the  mantel¬ 
piece,  shows  the  needlework  off  to  great  advantage,  and 
is  a  pretty  addition  to  a  drawing-room.  The  Greek 
border  on  our  pattern  is  worked  in  black  wool  edged  on 
either  side  with  gold  beads,  and  studded  with  shades 
of  green,  violet,  and  scarlet  wool,  and  crystal  and  steel 
beads,  which  imitate  jewels  (from  which  it  derives  its 
name),  and  look  very  effective  by  gaslight.  The  centre 
and  roses  are  worked  in  shades  of  beads,  which  show  up 
in  great  relief  on  the  bright  scarlet  ground ;  and  the 
whole  is  bordered  round  the  outer  edge  with  rich  red 
brown  in  cross  stitch. 

Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud,  30,  Ilenrietta-street, 
Covent-garden,  W.C.,  supplies  the  above  materials  for 
10s.  fid.  Scarlet,  worked  in  filoselle,  28.  extra ;  com¬ 
mencing  pattern,  la.  extra.  Brass  mounts  to  screw 
on  mantelpiece,  from  9s.  fid.  to  24s.  Walnut  pole 
mounts,  from  28s.  to  50s. ;  lining  and  trimming,  218. ; 
making  up  the  banner,  28.  fid. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 
RULES. 

1.  All  letter*  on  this  sabject  mast  be  addressed — 

To  the  Editor  of  the 
Enoushwoman's  Domestic  Magazine, 

Warwick  House,  FatemosUr  Low, 
(Enylishteoman's  Exchanye.)  London,  E.O. 

2.  Allleitt  rs  mast  eonUiu  a  stamped  envelope,  wiih  the  address 
of  the  sender  Irg.bly  inscribed  thereon. 

3.  Lsdies  having  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  &e.,  to  exchange,  mast 
wiite  the  names  and  condition  of  these  legibly  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
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tad  lUto  what  Soogg,  &e.,  they  would  be  willing  to  take  for  the 
SoDg*i  &c.,  they  offer.  , 

4.  No  parcels  of  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  Monograms,  or  any  other 
artiele,  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor  on  any  account,  or  for  any  reason 
whatever. 

5.  Ladies  may  make  use  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  to 
order  work,  snch  as  Crochet;  Edging,  Tatting,  Gnipnre.  The  order 
most  be  legibly  written  and  brief,  as — “  So  many  yards  of  Crochet 
Pattern,  say.  No.  577,  page  51^  of  the  Enqushwokan's  Doxestic 
JkOAEiNE,  at  so  much  per  yard.” 

6.  The  charge  for  insertion  in  the  Englishwoman's  Exchange  is 
threepence  for  every  twelve  words. 

Ladies  who  receive  no  reply  to  their  offers  of  exchange  will 
noderstand  that  we  have  received  no  commonications  on  the 
lobject. 

Answers. — All  answers  are  at  once  forwarded  by  post  to  the 
addresses  of  correspondents. 

S52.  M.  J.  S.  has  an  ivory  cross,  plain,  2J  inches  long.  Open  to 
offers. 

353.  J.  H.  will  give  “Lncrezia  Borgia”  (dnet),  nearly  new,  for 
“Katie's  Letter"  and  “Janet's  Choice.” 

35i.  Elsie  has  C3  songs  and  8  ducts  to  dispose  of,  new  and 
second-hand,  ail  considerably  nuder  half-price. 

355.  Hede  has  two  engravings,  dates  1612  and  1720;  subjects, 

“  The  Fall  of  the  Angels,”  “  The  Bape  of  the  Nymphs."  Open 
to  offers. 

35G.  Maria  wishes  to  exchange  12  parts  of  77ie  Imperial  Bible, 
also  12  ports  of  ExpUuuUory  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  with 
splendid  steel  plates,  cost  £2  158.,  for  jewellery,  furs,  or  anything 
wearable. 

357.  Aileen  wishes  to  exchange  a  long  gold  watch-chain, 
strong,  being  a  link-chain  and  nice-looking,  but  not  of  very  good 
gold ;  a  pair  of  coral  earrings,  about  an  inch  long,  mounted  in 
gold :  and  a  pretty  silver  and  pebble  shawl-fastener,  for  a  short 
chain,  thick,  and  of  good  gold,  for  the  neck.  Also  twenty-one 
Indian  carved  pcach-stones,  for  bracelets,  for  a  long,  good  ostrich 
feather,  white  or  blue,  or  small  bird  for  front  of  hat,  with  a  good 
deal  of  scarlet  in  it.  Aileen  has  a  very  good  guitar  for  sale, 
rosewood,  with  mother-o'-pearl,  in  case.  She  would  like  to  ex¬ 
change  for  some  more  useful  article  a  grass-green  Indian  scarf, 
with  wove  shawl-patterR  ends,  never  worn,  but  from  being  attacked 
by  moths  has  seme  small  holes  in  centre-piece. 

358.  A.  M.  has  a  small  camera  obsenra  for  sale,  or  will  be 
given  in  exchange  for  twenty  silver  coins,  or  a  few  gold  coins. 
Apply  by  letter  only,  all  letters  to  inclose  a  stamp  for  reply. 

359.  M.  R.  wishes  to  exchange  a  very  handsome  piece  of  double 
Berlin  wool  work,  large  enough  for  ottoman  or  hearthrug,  valued 
at  two  guineas,  for  a  handsome  birdcage  capable  of  holding  twenty 
canaries.  Open  to  offers. 

860.  Gordon.  Worked  guipure  d’art,  moderate  prices ;  speci¬ 
mens  sent  on  correspondence  with  Gordon. 

361.  Maude  has  drawing-room  croquet  equal  to  new,  cost 
£2  ISs. ;  will  exch.mgQ  for  bagatelle.  Open  to  offers ;  or  wUl 
take  £2  cash. 

862.  Marie  has  a  pair  of  handsomely-mounted  hand  banner- 
screens,  fitted  for  a  wedding  gift.  Open  to  offers.  Also  a  frame 
banner-screen  to  mu.ch,  not  made  up.  Both  quite  new. 

863.  S.  wants  peacock  feathers.  What  will  any  one  take  for 
100  tail-feathers  7  Offers  large  pearl  chignon  comb  and  earrings 
(long  drop). 

861.  Arruja.  Double  smelling-bottle,  green,  with  silver  tops, 
6s. ;  aluminium  ornaments,  hoop  bracelet,  brooch,  and  earrings, 
5i.  9d. ;  maize  Japanese  silk,  with  tiny  satin  spots,  14  yards, 
£1  19s.;  maize  tarlatan  skirt,  3s.  9d.;  maize  French-de-laine 
Garibaldi,  trimmed  with  black  velvet.  Is. ;  low  muslin  slip  body, 
trimmed  with  imitation  Clnny,  2s.  6J.,  shape  loose. 

865.  M.  E.  A.  wants  to  know  if  any  lady  will  lend  ber  a  pattern 
for  a  point  lace  pocket-handkerchief  border,  round,  and  not  less 

ithan  4  inches  deep.  She  will  give  some  book  or  music  in  return, 
and  will  soud  back  the  pattern  as  soou  as  possible.  Also  she  has 
the  numbers  of  the  Cornhill  containing  “  Framley  Parsonage" 
(onbound).  Sir  W.  Scott's  Poetical  Works  (iu  greeu  cloth),  some 


books  suitable  for  boys,  and  some  pieces  of  music.  She  wants  in 
exchange  a  pair  of  green  beetle  earrings,  two  beetles  in  each,  and 
a  locket,  one  beetle,  all  set  in  gold.  If  any  correspondent  has 
these  for  exchange,  and  does  not  consider  the  books,  Ac.,  named 
are  equivalent  in  value,  and  will  state  her  wishes,  M.  E.  A.  will 
endeavour  to  comply  with  them. 

366.  G.  C.  has  to  exchange  an  infant’s  worked  robe  and  cloak, 
nicely  braided  (worn  a  few  times) ;  also  black  leghorn  hat,  trimmed 
with  green  velvet  and  feathers,  never  worn.  Would  like  a  plain 
black  velvet  jacket.  Is  open  to  offers. 

367.  A.  C.  has  a  crystal  cross,  gold  locket,  electro-plated  gold 
bracelet,  good,  to  exchange  for  a  lady’s  pet  dog. 

368.  Maidenhair  has  a  quantity  of  music,  vocal  and  instm- 
mental,  that  she  wishes  to  exchange  for  pieces  of  woollen  stuff  or 
print,  suitable  for  patchwork.  A  list  of  the  music  will  be  sent  tt 
any  one  who  will  exchange. 

369.  Lavinia  makes  real  rook  coral  crosses,  very  strong,  and 
greatly  admired,  14  stamps;  fashionable  rock  and  seed  coral  ear¬ 
rings,  silver  wires,  40  stamps ;  also  elegant  festoon  necklaces,  rock 
and  seed  coral,  with  gold-plated  snap,  7s. ;  all  po^t  free.  Please 
address  Lavinia,  Seadding's  Library,  Belgrave-road,  Pimlico. 

370.  C.  A.  has  a  pretty  chignon-comb,  five  Berlin  wool  patterns, 

5  pair  fine  steel  kuitting-pins,  skein  of  blue  filosello ;  lace  collar 
and  cuffs,  not  been  worn  ;  black  velvet  gauntlets,  new ;  two  black 
feathers,  21  inches  and  9  inches ;  white  kid  lace  boots,  small ; 
green  kid  gloves,  lined  with  washleather  (6^) ;  half-a-quire  of 
wedding  stationery.  Would  like  four  pair  good  coloured  kid  gloves. 
Open  to  offers. 

371.  CoNRADA  would  be  glad  to  exchange  fancy  work,  such  as 
tatting,  knitting,  embroidery,  &c.,  in  return  for  pretty  and  really 
good  oruamciits,  such  as  eardrops,  bracelets,  Ac.  [Please  forward 

6  stamps.] 

372.  ,A.  R.  has  a  scarlet  netted  shawl  (largo  size)  to  dispose  of, 
just  finished,  shaded  border;  also  a  braided  nightdress-case  and 
bud-pocket,  red  braid.  Open  to  an  offer.  * .  R.  would  also  be 
glad  of  information  as  to  the  best  mode  of  disposing  of  fancy  work, 
or  getting  orders  for  braiding,  Ac.  [Please  forward  9  stamps.] 

373.  M.  H.  T.  has  seven  volnmes  of  Ruio  Reffs,  oubound.  Open 
to  offers.  [Please  send  address.] 

374.  Exterminator  offers  ten  packets  of  flower-seeds,  aU  diffe¬ 
rent,  fpr  Wame’s  Home  Annual. 

875.  Anna  de  B.vsthodtii  has  an  Indian  shawl  she  wishes  to 
part  with.  It  is  a  square,  with  much  red  in  the  design,  and  has 
been  very  Uttle  worn.  A  Persian  or  Turkish  carpet  is  wanted. 
Offers  are  requested.  [Please  send  address.] 

376.  Ldct  makes  ladies’  and  children’s  crochet  jackets,  vests, 
shawls,  cross-overs,  petticoats,  any  colours.  Lucr  has  the  Eno- 
lisuwoxan’b  Domestic  Magazine  for  1865-1866 ;  one  volume  of 
the  Sunday  Magazine.  Crochet  shawl,  8s.  6d.  Open  to  offers. 

877.  J.  has  a  habit  bodice,  fine  black  cloth,  25  iuuhes  .  ound  the 
waist,  cost  358. ;  a  riding-hat,  cost  1  guinea.  In  or  near  town  will 
send  for  inspection. 

378.  Eva  has  a  rich  black  silk  velvet  mantle,  lined  tbr  ugbout 
with  silk;  white  satin  hood,  with  white  laeo  and  tassclv.  Very 
stylish  for  a  lady  with  narrow  shoulders.  There  are  a  fu  v  small 
dark  spots  near  the  hood,  but  only  visible  to  the  wca:or,  and  o:; 
close  iaspection.  Open  to  offers. 

379  G.  L.  has  11  yards  of  tatted  edgings  for  6s.,  in  tlirce 
lengths ;  a  very  handsome  tatted  antimacassar,  for  12s.,  quite 
new  pattern. 

380.  Nora  has  for  exchange  La  Fete  dcs  Fans  Quadrille 
(Bosisio),  marked  3s. ;  The  Tear  (23.  6J.),  Truth  in  Absence  ('Js-), 
Briiiley  Richards;  for  a  book  of  Harmonium  voluntaries. 

381.  Dot  wishes  to  part  with  the  following  articles 12  yards 
of  perfectly  new  French  grey  glace  silk,  cost  4s.  lOd.  a  yard ;  12 
yards  black  Albert  cord,  cost  Is.  83d.  a  yard ;  12  yards  white 
alpaca,  with  small  black  leaf,  Is.  lid.  a  yard ;  11  yards  very  wido 
grenadine,  white,  with  thick  white  stripe.  Is.  lid.  a  yard  ;  53  y  ards 
of  real  Clnny  lace,  cost  Is.  lljl.  a  yard;  new  black  silk  fichu, 
trimmed  with  fringe,  cost  21s. ;  child's  frock  iu  the  fimst  muslin, 
to  bo  embroidered,  cost  10s.;  16  yards  green  ribbon,  -Id.  a  yard; 
4  yards  black  glace,  2s.  Il3d. ;  li  yard  white  alpaca,  a  yard  and 
a  half  wido,  3s.  4d.  a  yard.  All  the  articles  quite  new.  Patterns 
Van  be  sent. 
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ABUTILON.  BEGONIA. 

HE  Abutilon  Thompsonii  which  we  illustrate  is  a 
very  distinct  and  pretty  variegated  foliage  plant. 
The  ground  colour  of  the  leaf  is  a  bright  green, 
which  is  shaded  and  mottled  with  yellow,  in  many 
instances  having  quite  the  appearance  of  mosaic  work. 
It  is  a  plant  of  easy  culture,  and  requires  to  be  grown 
in  a  light  heat  to  get  the  variegation  well  developed. 
We  are  indebt^  to  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  for  the 
beautiful  specimen  now  before  us. 

The  Abutilon  family  are  a  genus  of  Malvaceae, 
known  by  having  a  cup-shaped  calyx  without  an  in- 


strongly  veined  with  scarlet,  which  hang  down  on 
long,  slender  stalks.  The  plant  should  be  grown  in  a 
pot,  a  quarter  of  which  should  be  filled  with  broken 
potsherds  to  insure  perfect  drainage,  and  filled  up  with 
a  light  sandy  loam ;  and  it  should  be  either  trained  to 
a  slight  frame  or  planted  in  the  open  air,  and  trained 
against  a  wall  or  trellis,  as  it  is  nearly  hardy,  and  only 
requires  protection  from  frost.  The  Abutilon  venosmn 
and  Abutilon  insigne,  as  well  as  the  Abutilon  striatum, 
are  favourite  garden  plants.  They  have  palmately- 
divided  or  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  axillary  pendulous 
flowers,  of  which  the  petals  converge  so  as  to  give 
them  a  semi-globular,  bell-shaped  outline.  They  are 
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Tolucre,  and  an  ovary  of  fine  carpels,  which  open  at 
the  top,  and  are  inseparably  adherent  one  to  the  other 
by  the  inner  angles.  They  are  shrubby  plants,  very 
ornamental,  and  inhabit  the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  and 
even  Piedmont. 

The  Abutilon  csculentum,  commonly  called  Bencao 
de  Deos,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  species.  The 
flowers  of  this  plant  are  boiled  and  eaten  as  vegetables 
in  Brazil. 

Abutilon  indiaciim  and  Abutilon  polyandrum,  both 
Indian  shrubs,  furnish  fibre  fit  for  the  manufacture  of 
ropes ;  the  leaves  contain  a  large  quantity  of  mucilage. 

The  Abutilon  striatum  deserves  a  place  in  every 
collection  of  foliage  plants.  This  plant  is  a  native  of 
Brazil,  and  it  is  a  half-shrubby  climber,  with  vine¬ 
like  leaves  and  bell-shaped  flowers  of  a  bright  yellow, 


of  considerable  size,  of  white  or  yellow  hue,  beautifully 
veined  with  red. 

The  Begonia  boliviensis  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  singular  plants  we  have  yet  seen  in  Mr.  Veitch's 
collection  at  Chelsea.  It  is  a  tuberous-rooted  de¬ 
ciduous  plant,  and  attains  an  average  height  of  two 
feet.  The  foliage  is  of  a  rather  light  green  colour  of 
the  fuchsioides  character.  The  flowers  arc  produced 
very  freely,  generally  in  pairs,  but  sometimes  three 
together,  and  are  of  a  glossy  bright  red  colour.  The 
male  blooms  are  as  large  again  as  the  female,  averaging 
more  than  two  inches  in  length,  of  a  compressed  bell¬ 
shaped  form,  the  tw'o  sepals  being  oblong  lanceolate, 
tbe  two  petals  decussate,  with  the  sepals  similar  in 
shape  but  narrower. 

This  begonia  was  introduced  by  ^lessrs,  Veitch 
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Messrs.  Henderson  and  Sons ;  it  blooms  late  in  No¬ 
vember,  and  is  much  sought  after  on  that  account.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  blossom  is  very  double  and 
well  formed,  and  that  the  plant  attains  considerable 
height.  The  colour  of  the  blossom  is  a  deep  blue,  and 
the  flower  is  produced  in  great  profusion. 

Those  amateur  gardeners  who  have  well  stocked 
their  jardinets  with  bulbs  are  now  enjoying  the  sight 
of  their  rapidly-growing  favourites.  The  white  Homan 


in  Bolivia.  It  was  first  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition,  and  has  received  many  first-class 
certificates  and  prizes. 

We  gave  an  account  of  the  begonia  in  our  October 
number,  where  the  Begonia  veitchii  will  be  found  illus¬ 
trated.  The  Begoniacem  derive  their  name  from  the 
genus  Begonia,  so  named  after  Michel  Begon,  a  French¬ 
man,  who  promoted  the  study  of  botany.  The  plants 
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hyacinths  are  now  in  full  bloom,  and  tulips  and  crocuses 
preparing  to  follow  their  example. 

The  beautiful  Vallota  purpurea  may  now  be  seen  in 
full  bloom  at  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sugden’s,  of  King- 
street,  rearing  its  scarlet  head  among  the  delicate  ferns 
and  glossy  foliage  plants,  and  giving  life  and  colour  to 
the  whole  collection. 

The  .Vallota  is  a  genus  of  Amaryllidacese,  and  is 
much  cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  its  rich  scarlet 
flowers.  There  is  but  one  species — the  Vallota  pur¬ 
purea — of  which  some  varieties  occur.  IKis  is  a 
stoutish  bulb,  with  loratc  leaves,  and  a  scape  support¬ 
ing  several  large  erect  flowers,  which  have  a  straight 
tube,  a  funnel-shaped  limb,  and  conniving  fil^ents 


received  the  name  of  elephant’s  ear  from  the  form  of 
their  leaves.  The  stalks  of  some  of  the  species  are 
used  in  the  same  way  as  rhubarb. 

The  genus  consists  of  herbaceous  plants  found  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  Brazil,  and  other  parts  of  South 
America,  and  in  Mexico.  Of  the  Bcgoniacem,  some 
possess  bitter  and  astringent  qualities,  and  are  used 
medicinally.  There  are  two  divisions  of  this  order : — 
1.  Stephanocarpe®,  having  a  persistent  style ;  2.  Gym- 
nocarpe®,  having  a  deciduous  style.  There  are,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Klotysch,  forty-two  genera,  and  one  hundred 
and  ninety  species. 

The  double  rocket  larkspur  which  we  illustrate  is  a 
very  fine  specimen,  submitted  to  us  by  the  courtesy  of 
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adhering  by  one  side  only  to  the  tube,  and  a  declinate 
style.  It  is  closely  allied  to  Cyrtanthus,  a  genus  of 
handsome  Aniaryllidaccm,  consisting  of  bulbous  herbs, 
with  two -ranked  narrow  elongate  leaves,  and  many 
flowered  umbels  of  flowers.  The  perianth  has  a  curved 
narrow  funnel-shaped  tube,  which  is  often  a  little  ven- 
tricose,  and  a  limb  of  six  short  sub-equal  segments ; 
the  filaments  of  the  six  stamens 
straight,  decurrent,  and  inverted 
in  the  upper  portion  of  the  tube. 

They  are  South  African  plants, 
the  type  of  the  genus  being  Cyr¬ 
tanthus  obliquus.  This  has  glo¬ 
bose  bulbs  as  large  as  a  man's 
fist,  persistent  lanceolate  entire 
leaves  an  inch  wide,  and  an  erect 
scape  supporting  a  loose  umbel 
of  numerous  pendulous  flowers, 
orange  colour,  mixed  with  yellow 
and  green,  the  tube  sensibly 
widened  upwards,  an  inch  and 
a-half  long,  and  the  limb  spread¬ 
ing  nearly  as  long  as  the  tube. 

In  another  group  of  the  species 
the  leaves  arc  deciduous.  One 
of  them,  Cyrtanthus  striatus,  has 
sub-acute  leaves  a  foot  long  and 
half-an-inch  wide,  and  an  umbel 
of  three  or  four  pendulous  nar¬ 
row  funnel-shaped  flowers  two 
and  a-half  inches  long,  of  a  red 
hue,  striped  with  yellow.  Cyr¬ 
tanthus  odorus  has  fragrant 
crimson  flowers ;  whilst  in  Cyr¬ 
tanthus  collinus  they  arc  poppy- 
coloured  scarlet. 

The  bulbs  of  the  Cyrtanthus, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  allots, 
may  be  successfully  grown  in  the 
following  manner : — They  should 
be  planted  in 
equal  parts  of 
turfy  loam 
and  peat, 
with  a  fair 
quantity  of 
sand;  the 
pots  should 
be  well  drain¬ 
ed.  As  soon 
as  the  leaves 
begin  to  de¬ 
velop,  they 
should  be 
placed  in  the 
hothouse, 

and  as  tJiey  progress  plenty  of  water  should  be  given. 
After  blooming,  the  water  should  be  gradually  with¬ 
held,  and  the  bulbs  allowed  to  dry  and  rest  for  some 
months.  The  Vallota  will  bloom  in  September,  but  it 
is  well  to  retard  the  blooming  season  by  potting  it  in 
August.  It  is  increased  by  offsets,  and  takes  its  name 
from  Pierre  Vallot,  the  French  botanist 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

OuB  CoMVEBSAZtON'E.  Correspondents  are  rrqaested  to  forward 
real  name  and  address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  bnt  ai  a 
gnarantee  of  good  faith. 

All  letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds— 
excepting  (hose  relating  to  the  puiilishing  department — to  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  ENGLTSuwoaAN's  Domestic 
Magazine. 

To  Correspondents. — .Ml  letters  requiring  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  mouth. 


Madame  Adolphe  Oouc.vcd  begs  to  inform  her  numerous 
customers  that  she  has  removed  from  33,  Rathbonc-place,  to 
No.  30,  Henrietta-street,  Coveut-garden,  W.C. 


OUR  READERS  KNOW  how  fiercely  was  waged  the  contro¬ 
versy  on  the  use  of  the  Corset.  Many  writers,  well  worthy 
to  be  listened  to,  wrote  their  opinion  that  no  Corset  at  all  was 
necessary  to  the  health  of  the  body  or  beauty  of  the  figure. 
Others  gave  it  decidedly  as  their  opinion  that  the  Corset  should 
be  as  loose  as  possible,  merely  containing  the  figure,  and  by  no 
means  restraining  it  within  close  limits.  A  third  party,  supported 
by  good  writing — better,  as  far  as  writing  went,  than  the  negative 
or  moderate  Corsetists — went  decidedly  and  thoroughly  for  the 
tight  Stay  or  Corect,  and  hacked  their  opinions  by  a  great  number 
of  examples  known  to  themselves,  of  the  neatness  of  figure  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  use  of  the  restraining  Corset  without  any  impairing 
of  the  health.  The  discussion  ended  withont  much  result,  pro¬ 
bably,  except  to  draw  the  attention  of  onr  first  manufacturers  to 
the  necessity  of  improving  their  articles. 

The  disenssion  has  been  followed  by  one  still  more  decided  in 
tone,  and  upon  a  snbjeet  which  has  drawn  very  distinct  enuncia¬ 
tions  of  principle,  and  evidences  of  very  posiiive  practice,  in 
regard  to  the  chastisement  of  children.  The  positive  party,  in 
this  instance,  insist  upon  incalenlablo  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  use  of  the  rod,  slipper,  or  birch,  or  other  instrument  of 
punishment.  They  fortify  their  argument  with  reference  to  the 
sparing  of  the  rod,  which,  on  high  anthority,  is  asserted  to  spoil 
the  child ;  they  declare,  absolntely,  that  corporal  punishment  is 
the  safest,  the  kindest,  the  swiftest,  the  most  eileetaal  mode  of 
correction.  The  more  violent  portion  of  the  positive  party,  it  U 
open  to  remark,  do  proceed,  possibly,  to  further  extremities  than 
is,  under  nsnal  or  ordinary  circumstances,  desirable.  There  is 
much  to  be  said,  however,  for  theix  view,  and  we  are  unable  to 
deny  that  a  good  deal  has  been  said.  As  in  the  debate  in  our 
“  Conversazione”  upon  Tight-Lacing  there  was  a  moderate  set  of 
people,  so  there  is  in  this  matter  of  child-whipping;  and  with 
them  probably  lies  the  truth.  The  golden  mean,  which  Mrs. 
Barton  could  never  arrive  at,  is  more  likely  to  be  reached  by  those 
who  are  wise  enough  to  hear  both  sides,  and  determine  for  them¬ 
selves  what  is  best  to  do  under  their  own  particular  set  of  cirenm- 
stances.  The  third  class  of  contributors  to  the  discussion  are 
numerous,  and  very  decided  in  their  views.  They  think  there 
should  he  no  whipping  at  all,  that  children— all  children — may  be 
made  obedient  withont  the  use  of  the  rod,  and  without  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  any  personal  chastisement  whatever.  They  are  ready 
with  their  experiences  to  support  their  view,  and  express  themselves 
very  strongly  against  those  people  who  possess  opposite  opinions, 
and  do  not  hesitate  to  brand  them  in  very  strong  and  opprobrious 
terms.  Now,  it  is  no  proof  that  you  are  right  because  yon  call 
me  names ;  it  is  not  to  take  a  broad  view  of  any  case  to  narrow 
it  to  yonr  own  impressions,  and  refnso  to  consider  another  person’s 
argnment,  or  to  consider,  indeed,  yonr  opponent  as  anything  bnt  a 
very  foolish,  incorrect,  and  improper  person.  Those  who  have 
children  of  their  own,  or  have  children  nnder  their  care,  who  are 
amenable  to  kind  words  and  gentle  expostnlations,  may  be  thank- 
’  fal  for  the  dispositions  which  reside  in  the  greaUst  of  all  blessings, 
the  dear  little  ones  about  ns ;  bnt  they  shonld  feel  a  little  com¬ 
miseration  for  others,  whoso  children,  from  a  variety  of  eircum- 
stanees — constitntional,  hereditary,  local,  or  mental  defects— are 
more  difilenit  to  manage.  Here  ends  the  disenssion,  however. 
Strong  feelings  have  been  aroused  in  the  circle  -  an  important 
and  iuflueutial  circle,  listened  to  by  thoasands— which  is  called 
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“The  Euglishwoman’s  ConTersazione.”  Strong  expressions  hare 
been  need,  and  freedom  has  been  given  to  all  to  express  their 
opinions,  for  wiihont  snoh  liberty  nothing  can  be  thoronghly 
sifted,  and  are  have  no  desire  to  repress  the  candid  thoughts  of 
writers  because  they  may  differ  from  ourselves  or  from  the 
majority.  It  has  never  been  by  any  closing  of  the  safety-valve  of 
free  disenssion  that  any  new  tenth  has  been  spread,  or  any  wrong 
set  right.  Those  who  have  the  best  things  to  say  and  the  most 
right  on  the  ir  side,  must  come  off  victorions  if  they  say  their  best 
things  well,  and  clearly  explain  their  position,  and  correctly  support 
their  claims.  With  the  following  examples  of  the  different  views 
entertained  npon  tho  snhjcct  of  these  remarks,  we  take  leave,  for 
the  present,  of  the  question  of  tho  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the 
corporal  chastisement  of  children. 

We  begin  with  those  who  altogether  object  to  tho  practice  of 
whipping : — 

A  Lady  op  Title  and  well  worthy  of  attention  writes : — 
“Dear  Mrs.  Englisiiwomav, — If  I  should  not  be  taking  np  too 
mneh  of  your  space,  I  shonld  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  tho  sub¬ 
ject  of  Corporal  Punishment  for  Children.  I  have  read  the 
remarks  in  your  Mag.aziues  on  that  sahject,  and  I  am  shocked  at 
tbe  scenes  that  seem  to  go  on  in  some  people’s  honses.  I  have 
myself  three  children,  all  very  young  certainly,  bnt  I  should 
never  think  of  beating  them,  bowever  nangbty  they  were,  bat  I 
bring  them  np  on  that  'moral  plan’  system  which  M.vter- 
familias  seems  to  despise  so  much,  and  on  which  my  own  mother, 
too,  bronght  mo  np  with  my  brothers  and  sisters.  He  were  never 
found  ‘  pilfering  money,’  and  no  one  ever  charge  d  ns  with  gross 
miscondc-*,  for  somehow  we  loved  our  mother  too  much  to  wound 
her  feelings  by  bad  behaviour.  That  wo  were  nanglity  sometimes, 
I  have  no  doubt,  but  wo  bad  all  been  brouglit  np  with  too  high  a 
sense  of  hononr,  and  l-.ad  all  too  truly  delicate  feelings — yes,  even 
from  our  babyhood,  I  may  say — to  think  of  doing  anything  which 
would  disgrace  ns  and  lower  ns  in  tho  eyes  of  our  parents  and 
friends.  My  sisters  and  myself  arc  all  married  into  tho  ‘  upper 
ten  thousand,'  bnt  wo  have  never  seen  among  all  onr  acquaiutances, 
except  here  and  there,  any  persons  who  follow  tbe  system  held  np 
by  most  of  your  correspondents ;  and  it  is  in  those  cases  that  tbe 
children  tarn  out  tbe  worst.  I  shonld  bo  mneh  obliged  if  any  of 
yonr  corrcs-'iudcnts  would  favour  mo  with  a  recipe  for  removing 
gnperfluon::  hai  neither  dilHcnlt  or  painful  to  perform.” 

One  of  tee  Upper  Ten  Thousand  snvs  she  cannot  under¬ 
stand  how  people  can  think,  mneh  more  write,  in  each  a  mam  er 
npon  whipping  children.  She  imagines  that  those  who  indulge  in 
chastising  their  dnnehters  of  fourteen  as  mentioned  know  that 
tho  shamo  is  not  felt  by  them  or  their  children.  For  any  girl  of 
educated  feelings,  tho  shame  would  break  her  heart,  and  com¬ 
pletely  crush  her ;  and  for  a  girl  of  nnoduc.stcd  mind,  it  wonlJ 
simply  harden  her,  aud  make  her  shameless  for  tho  rest  of  her 
days. 

Under  the  signature  of  “  Many  English  Mothers,”  a  lady 
writes: — “'W'e  shonld  like  to  assure  Marquise  of  tho  pleasure  wo 
believe  it  has  given  many  an  English  mother  to  read  her  own 
aentiments  in  regard  to  personal  chastisement  so  ably  expressed 
in  her  letter  of  last  month.  It  has  been  with  feelings  of  deep 
indignation  and  pain  that  wo  have  pernsed  tho  corrc.spondcr.ce 
npon  this  snhjtct.  This  corrcspondenco  reveals  tho  fact  that 
from  grave  faults  of  temper  in  the  parent',  or  weakness  and  in¬ 
decision  of  character,  they  have  bronght  npon  tliemsclves  the 
evils  which  tliey  now  seek  to  eradicate  by  measures  as  vain  as  they 
arc  reprehensible,  and  have  plainly  forgotten  that  they  who  wonld 
mle  others  must  first  learn  to  rule  themselves  I” 

Gentleness  perfectly  agrees  with  tho  sentiments  of  A  Mother 
aud  Map.quise  in  the  treatment  of  children.  She  was  surprised 
to  read  of  tho  gentle  treatment  nsed  by  the  Eo-c.allcd  English 
mammas.  She  should  thiiik  those  mammas  must  have  the  nigger 
blood  in  them,  aud  they  are  prnctising  slaves'  treatment  on  their 
children  to  their  own  delight  and  love  of  beating.  [It  is  the 
negro  who  is  beaten,  not  who  beats. — Ed.]  How  can  the  cowardly 
tyrants  who  nse  tho  whip  on  their  children  dare  to  call  themselves 
English  7  All  her  friends  who  are  mothers  nuite  in  saying  that 
such  a  coarse  of  treatment  brings  tho  children  to  being  deccilfol, 
nngratefal,  and  bypocritical. 

UPiOK-ON-SLVEitN  says  she  h  as  been  much  pained  by  tlio  tone 


of  the  late  correspondence  on  the  sabject  of  pniiisUmeut  fur  girls. 
A  mother  must  bo  very  weak  in  mind  and  very  savage  in  temper 
who  finds  it  necessary  to  resort  to  bmte  strength  in  punishing 
girls  who  are  upwards  of  ten  years  old.  As  to  a  father  who  hands 
over  his  mutlierless  children  to  be  Hogged  by  a  governess,  Upton- 
ON-SkVEEN  does  not  know  whether  to  feel  most  disgust  at  his 
weakness,  or  horror  at  the  woman  who  has  each  evil  lule  in  hia 
honschold.  She  thinks  the  cHi'cts  would  bo  very  disastrous  upon 
poor  young  creatures  who  are  just  at  that  age 

“  When  womanhood  and  childhood  meet,’* 

and  when  modesty  is  most  easily  shocked  and  scared  away. 

Martha  trusts  that  if  A  Perplexed  Mother  attempts  to  Cog 
her  eldest  daughter  tbe  tables  will  be  turned  and  slio  may  sailer 
lii  rself;  then  she  will  know  whether  corporal  ebasdsemeut  is 
effectual  or  not. 

A  C11RI.STIAN  Gentlewoman  expresses  amazement  tli.ut  in  tho 
present  day  persons  should  bo  found  to  advocate  the  mode  of  punish¬ 
ment  for  great  girls  wbicli  is  advised  by  A  Perplexed  Mother. 
There  must  be  something  radically  wrong  in  tho  system  adopted 
by  a  mother  who  has  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  iuUucnco  over 
danghters  aged  respectively  12,  13,  and  16.  At  tho  latter  age  a 
girl  is  marriageable,  and  some  aro  even  mothers ;  aud  can  this 
Perplexed  Mother,  in  sober  setionsuess  aud  in  the  full  possession 
of  her  senses,  dream  of  endeavouring  to  inCict  a  whipping  npon 
a  young  woman  such  as  sho  describes  her  refractory  daughter  to 
be  7  Tho  conclusion  arrived  at  from  the  Perplexed  Mother’s 
letter  is  that  sho  is  ntteily  nnqaalifiod  for  the  s-icred  positiou  of  a 
parent,  and  that  (ho  sooner  she  transfers  her  anthority  to  a  lady 
at  the  head  of  a  good  school  tho  better  for  herself,  and  decidedly 
tho  better  for  her  nnhappy  children.  As  for  the  English 
Mamma,  who  has  stated  that  sho  inflicts  20  strokes  with  a  birch- 
rod  upon  her  lucklc.-s  offspring,  sho  hersdf,  by  this  admission, 
most  requires  correction  ;  aud  a  sound  scourging  would  bo  a  fitting 
punishment  for  such  nuwomauly  brutality.  Patience,  gentleness, 
and  firmness  are  the  qualities  required  in  dealing  with  children 
and  all  young  people ;  but  “  like  produces  like,”  and  in  each  of 
tho  aboTO  cases  tho  violent  aud  evil  passions  of  tho  child  are  but 
iuberited  from  tbo  father  or  mother.  On  the  parents,  therefore,  tho 
chief  blame  shonld  rest ;  and  to  discipliuu  thcmulces  is  tho  advice 
offered  by  A  Christian  Gentlewom.vn. 

Modesty,  too,  attacks  the  letters  written  by  A  Lover  of  Dis¬ 
cipline  and  Materfamilias.  How  their  daughti  rs  can  submit 
to  each  treatment  she  cannot  imagine,  nnlcss  they  aro  idiots  or 
poor  helpless  cripplus,  and  uuahlo  to  defend  themselves ;  hot  if 
that  is  not  tho  case,  sho  calls  n^Kin  tho  danghters  of  A  Lover  of 
Discipline  to  set  npon  their  governess  the  next  time  she  tries  to 
beat  them,  and  bestow  npon  her  tbo  sonndest  flogging  that  they 
can  give  her.  How  can  a  girl  feel  any  respect  for  a  mother  who 
drags  off  her  slippers  aud  bangs  her  aboat  with  them  7  I  am  quito 
a  young  girl  myself,  being  only  19  years  old,  aud  I  am  sure  I 
express  tho  feelings  of  all  other  yoang  girls  of  my  age.  Fear  may 
subdue  tho  wretched  girls  in  tho  presence  of  such  Alectos,  bnt 
inwardly  they  must  (it  would  cot  bo  hnman  to  feel  otherwise) 
regard  their  mother  in  a  manner  which  no  true  vroman  woald  like 
to  bo  thought  of  by  her  own  child. 

S.  J.  JX.  writes — “  Beiug  the  mother  of  six  children,  three  of 
whom  aro  grown  np,  my  attention  was  naturally  drawn  to  the 
letters  iu  your  Magazine  on  tho  management  of  a  family.  That 
some  of  those  letter.',  avowedly  written  by  moibcrs,  should  really 
bo  so  seems  almost  impossible.  In  tbe  public  papers  we  read  of 
cases,  among  the  lowest  and  most  degraded,  of  mothers  who  have 
ceased  to  manifest  buman  feeling,  and  have  hecomo  more  cruel 
than  beasts ;  but  that  snch  sboald  bo  tlic  case  among  educated  and 
rrjined  ladies  ajipcars  iucrudiblo.  Obcdieuce  procured  by  the  nso 
of  tbo  rod  will  only  be  rendered  whilst  a  dang-  r  of  a  repetition  of 
tbo  infliction  remains ;  but  let  tbo  child  imagiue  itself  safe  frum 
observation  aud  tho  spirit  of  rebellion,  excited  by  tbe  treatment 
received,  will  cause  it  to  delig'ut  iu  thwarting  its  parents'  wishes  ; 
and  what  wonder  if  girls  arriving  at  womanhood  are  glad  to  escape 
such  thraldom  at  any  cost  of  sclf-rcspcct  aud  position  iu  life  7” 

A  Mother  and  a  Gband.motuer  has  read  with  grief,  pain, 
and  indignation  the  diflerent  suggestions  given  in  tbe  Enolish- 
woMAN'a  Domestic  Magazine  lately  respecting  the  whipping  of 
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young  ladies  of  “  15  and  upwards.”  The  mothers,  &e.,  who  pro¬ 
pose  aiieh  a  disgraceful  manner  of  chastising  their  girls  mast 
f  indeed  hare  very  rnlgar  minds.  She  thinks  the  letters  from 

A  Motheb  and  Marquise,  inserted  last  month,  by  far  the  most 
aenaible  which  have  yet  appeared.  The  system  of  corporal  pnnish- 
ment  for  young  women  of  15  and  IG  would  tend  mneh  to  weaken 
that  maiden  modesty  which  is  a  woman's  greatest  safegnard. 

Eva  Eswood  asks — ‘‘  Is  a  girl  of  sixteen  a  child  ?  I  answer  no, 
no — emphatically  no  ;  at  all  events  not  a  child  to  be  beaten.  She 
may  be  a  child  in  ideas,  she  may  be  a  child  in  her  innocence  of 
the  world  and  the  world's  ways ;  bnt  she  is  not  a  child  in  anything 
else ;  not  in  her  sensitive  girlish  nature  bndding  into  womanhood ; 
not  in  her  hopes,  her  pride,  her  poetry  of  thought ;  for  at  this  age 
life  is  a  radiant  poem,  and  its  cares  garlands  of  roses.  My  father 
came  across  A  Perplexed  Mother's  letter,  and  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  woman  must  either  be  without  modesty,  or  simply 
a  fool ;  and  he  ended  by  saying  he  thonght  the  wanted  a  beating 
more  than  her  children.” 

Experience  says—”  Where  a  proper  feeling  and  natnral  affec¬ 
tion  exist  between  parents  and  their  offspring,  there  wonld  not  be 
much  gronnd  for  complaints  of  nnrnly  disobedience.  If  mothers 
have  no  authority  over  their  children  witbont  asking  advice  from 
the  public,  is  it  not  a  reflection  on  themselves  ?  And  if  ehildren 
(some  of  them  great  girls  verging  on  womanhood)  cannot  be 
brought  to  a  sense  of  what  is  right  without  being  severely  beaten 
and  robbed  of  all  self-respect,  the  fault  lies  with  the  parent.  Such 
cruel  treatment  is  only  what  I  should  conceive  to  be  practised 
amongst  the  most  ignorant  of  the  lower  orders.  Children  cannot 
retaliate,  bnt  have  to  bear  whatever  is  inflicted ;  and  is  it  not 
degrading  and  inhuman  in  any  woman  to  take  advantage  of  her 
position  ?  Were  all  her  own  misdoings  punished  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner,  no  doubt  the  air  wonld  ring  again  with  shrieks  and  cries  for 
mercy.” 

The  following  express  the  opinions  of  those  who  would  take  a 
middle  coarse  in  the  chastisement  of  children ; — 

6tn(ecian,  the  mother  of  six  girls,  has  read  with  surprise  the 
intemperate  language  used  by  A  Mother  in  the  December  “  Con¬ 
versazione”  in  reference  to  Pbo-Kod  and  others  who  differ  from 
her  in  the  method  of  training  children.  The  writer  has  no  know¬ 
ledge  of  any  one  concerned  in  this  controversy,  but  was  so  im¬ 
pressed  with  A  Mothep.'s  anathema,  hurled  at  Pro-Rod,  An 
English  Mamma,  and  A  Lover  of  Odedience,  that  she  is 
anxious  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject.  If  A  Mother  intended 
to  rebuke  in  the  hope  of  remedying  a  supposed  wrong,  she  should 
have  paused  before  she  need  so  formidable  a  weapon  as  an  un¬ 
bridled  tongue,  whose  passionate  lash  defeats  the  object  she 
handles  with  such  vindictive  asperity.  For  example,  she  advises 
the  children  of  Pro-Rod  to  rebel,  to  disobey,  to  defy,  perhaps,  a 
very  anxious  though  mistaken  mother.  Qtnoscun  quotes  A 
Mother's  own  words,  wherein  she  says,  ”  It  is  a  case  for  the 
nearest  magistrate,”  and  advises  the  children  to  apply  to  an  uncle, 
if  they  have  one  (sarcastically  ignoring  the  supposition  of  a  father 
existing),  against  the  “  tyranny,”  “  barbarity,”  “  cruelty,”  “  in¬ 
decent,”  ”  degrading,”  insulting,"  “  disgraceful”  conduct  of 
their  mother,  a  list  of  epithets  very  improper  and  wholly  unwar- 
rmted.  Gtn<£CIAN  agrees  with  k  Mother  in  thinking  a  girl  of 
fourteen  many  years  too  old  to  be  humiliated  even  by  a  touch,  and 
rare  indeed  must  he  the  case  for  a  girl  to  require  such  handling, 
and  never  when  the  parents  have  exercued  from  early  infancy 
their  loving  care,  their  patient  watchings  and  undeviating  control. 
A  child  fights  for  the  mastery  as  soon  as  reason  begins.  This  has 
to  be  met  by  a  determined  though  loving  will,  and  watched  day 
by  day,  for  the  old  Adam  will  crop  up  in  spite  of  the  most  earnest 
care.  A  parent,  to  govern  well,  must  govern  herself — a  truism  A 
Mother  ignores,  even  if  she  knew  it.  A  baby  knows  well  whose 
word  is  law,  and  trusts  far  more  to  the  tender  rule  which  never 
changes  a  decision  than  to  the  weak  indulgence  of  an  undisciplined 
mother,  who  no  sooner  corrects  than  she  caresses.  For  a  lie 
persisted  in  the  birch  of  twigs  cannot  be  a  severe  punishment,  but 
it  should  not  be  resorted  to  until  unflagging  patience  has  been 
tried  to  gain  the  truth  by  gentle  advice  and  help.  The  same  holds 
good  for  wilful  disobedience,  but  a  parent  should  wait  and  encou¬ 
rage  voluntary  submission  before  using  physical  force  to  obtain  it ; 
atill  it  must  be  obtained,  if  it  involves  hours  of  patient  hope,  to 


be  then  only  terminated  by  coercive  measures,  giving,  more  often 
than  not,  as  much  pain  to  the  inflicter  as  the  inflicted,  Gtnceciar 
has  children  of  various  temperaments,  and  has  found  the  plan 
recommended  above  hold  good  with  all.  The  eldest,  a  girl  of 
fourteen,  high-spirited,  sensitive,  and  with  very  warm  impulses, 
would  be  humiliated  to  the  dust  by  a  blow,  however  slight.  This 
child  straggled  hard  for  the  mastery  until  she  was  six  years  old, 
until  she  found  she  was  never  yielded  to ;  since  then  she  has  been 
a  loving  companion  and  friend  to  the  parents,  who  thought  no 
trouble  too  great  to  gain  her  (and  her  sisters')  implicit  obedience. 

Trofhime  writes— “If  Perplexed  Mother  is  really  in  earnest 
and  her  daughter  is  sixteen,  I  should  say  decidedly  leave  the 
clothes  on.  But  what  I  think  would  bo  better  still,  is  to  leave  the 
birch  rod  alone,  and  not  disgrace  herself  by  using  it.  I  am  a 
mother  myself,  and  should  bo  sorry  if  I  could  not  manage  my 
children  without  treating  them  like  rough  schoolboys  or  chastising 
them  like  dogs,  but  even  these  would  have  their  coats  on.  There 
are  many  ways  to  be  found  for  punishing  children,  but  regular 
whippings  would,  in  my  opinion,  render  them  callous.  As  the  ' 
dispositions  of  children  vary,  so  must  your  mode  of  treatment 
vary.  Thera  should  be  no  rule,  therefore,  to  govern  them  by.” 

Patience,  dating  from  Holland,  writes — “  Madam, — The  topic 
is  not  farther  discussed,  being  considered  worthily  answered.  Bnt 
here  yon  gave  the  bridle,  and  what  have  been  the  consequences  ? 
The  subject  has  been  fully  treated,  so  much  so,  that  some  have 
entered  into  minute  details  which  touch  delicacy  and  hurt  the 
feelings  of  many  mothers.  I  expected  the  subject  would  have 
died  away,  ‘  for  is  it  not  of  a  too  tender  and  delicate  nature  to  be 
treated  publicly?'  But  here  are  A  Mother,  A  Perplexed 
Mother,  and  Pro  Rod  openly  discussing  their  experience,  all 
confirming  the  benefit  of  a  rod  or  birch,  in  who  knows  what  diffe¬ 
rent  cases  and  under  what  circumstances  ?  An  anxious  parent 
looks  out  for  an  answer,  and  on  receiving  it  sees  her  or  his  way  of 
thinking  supported,  and  will  accept  the  advice  without  reflecting 
on  the  difference  there  may  exist  in  the  children's  offences  and  in 
their  characters.  I  have  often  seen  parents  who  found  that  a 
great  fault  which  others  did  not  so  consider.  I  know  there  are 
cases  where  children  show  had,  stubborn,  and  wicked  dispositions. 
These  are  to  be  pitied ;  but  that  is  not  enough,  they  must  be 
corrected,  and  if  they  do  not  answer  to  persuasion  they  must 
surely  be  punished.  Now,  a  privation  judiciously  applied  will  go 
very  far  in  making  a  deep  impression,  and  thus  the  child  has 
time  to  reflect  quietly  on  its  fault,  will  understand  it  deserves  its 
punishment,  whilst  in  using  the  rod  it  thinks  it  is  ill-treated.  You 
make  it  stubborn,  and  in  many  a  case,  as  that  wherein  the  mother 
speaks  of  a  daughter  of  sixteen,  there  surely  you  will  beat  the 
evil  in  and  not  out.  Do  not  compare  children  with  each  other, 
not  even  brothers  and  sisters ;  study  each  disposition,  and  what  is 
the  real  cause  of  the  child's  offence.  Take  two  children,  one 
quiet  and  morose,  the  other  lively  and  noisy.  The  first  may  have 
been  stubborn,  the  other,  therefore,  is  not  so  much  the  better  for 
not  having  been  so ;  it  only  lay  in  its  way  not  to  be  thus.  En¬ 
courage  your  child's  confidence,  give  it  a  kind  of  sisterly  sympathy, 
so  that  you  may  get  at  the  bottom  of  its  heart  and  know  it.  Then 
you  learn  its  character,  and  a  wrongly-placed  suspicion  is  happily 
found  out ;  but  do  not  widen  the  breach  that  is  between  you  by 
using  the  rod ;  yon  make  it  heartless,  cold,  especially  young  girls. 
In  a  few  years  they  are  grown  up  and  have  a  good  ripe  opinion  of 
their  own,  which  yon  like  to  see — will  they  like  to  look  back  on 
former  years,  those  which  they,  say  are  the  most  pleasant  of  one's 
life?  Will  they  like  to  speak  of  them?  I  fear  not,  and  yon 
wonld  wish  undone  that  you  have  done.  Only  in  one  case  I  read 
of  a  mother  mentioning  her  governess.  In  all  the  others  have 
the  mothers  ever  thought  if  they  were  capable  of  teaching  their 
own  children  ?  In  many  cases  the  contrary  is  the  fact,  and  often 
parents  are  not  fit  teachers.  They  urge  too  much,  want,  in  a 
word,  perfection,  while  those  who  have  made  tho  noble  study  of 
teaching  a  child  and  learning  reciprocally  its  character  know  tho 
due  time  it  takes  a  child  to  understand  the  groat  lessons  of  lifo 
individually,  without  whioh  it  is  impossible  to  initiate  it  in  tho 
necessary  useful  branches  of  knowledge.  I  do  not  say  this 
personally,  but  as  a  fact.  Generally  speaking,  the  fact  is,  that 
too  often  during  its  first  years  a  ohild  is  neglected  by  its  mother, 
that  is  the  time  that  motherly  care  is  mostly  needed.  Often 
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mothen  only  take  to  their  children  when  fonr  or  five  yeara  old. 
They  want  the  pleasure  of  them  withont  haring  the  tronble,  and 
■ome  time  ago  the  TVmes  showed  what  injndicions  persons  are 
often  trusted  as  nurses,  wholly  incapable  of  taking  care  of  them, 
neglecting  them  and  ill-treating  them  even.  The  first  who  snits 
the  parents’  convenience  is  engaged,  and  the  little  one  is  given  to 
■och  a  one,  who  abnses  the  tmst  jnst  at  that  time  when  the 
child’s  character  is  most  fit  to  bend  and  take  impressions,  evil  or 
good.  So  let  mo  only  add,  pat  some  water  in  yonr  wine,  and 
beware  of  beating  the  evil  in  instead  of  oat.” 

Medium  writes — “  My  daaghter,  who  is  a  constant  reader  of 
yoar  Joarnal,  has  greatly  interested  me  by  showing  me  the  letters 
contained  therein  relating  to  the  panisbment  of  children.  Althoagh 
I  not  following  edacation  as  a  profession,  I  have  for  many  years 
made  it  a  sabject  of  stady,  and  have  been  for  a  considerable  time 
preparing  a  work  on  edacation,  and  in  which  I  parpose  treating 
of  the  sabject  of  ‘  panisbments.’  Perhaps  yoa  will  allow  me  to 
say  a  few  words  to  yoar  correspondents.  There  is  very  little 
donbt  that,  with  most  children,  panisbment  of  some  kind  is  re¬ 
quired,  and  this  may  partake  of  many  forma  and  degrees  of 
severity,  according  to  the  temperament  of  the  child  and  the 
natnre  of  the  offence.  Some  children  possess  bad  tempers,  and 
no  cause  for  it  can  be  thought  of.  Some  children,  after  being 
away  at  school  for  some  time,  retain  and  are  a  constant  tronble 
to  their  parents.  With  many  children  a  slight  reprimand  or  a 
frown  from  its  parents  are  great  panisbments,  and  it  requires 
none  farther.  Bat,  again,  some  minds  appear  to  be  inflaenced 
only  throagh  bodily  pain,  and  from  snch  as  these  it  is  decidedly 
wrong  to  withhold  corporal  punishment.  One  of  yoar  correspon¬ 
dents  says,  ‘  Many  parents  object  to  send  their  sons  where  corporal 
panishment  is  nsed.’  To  this  I  may  answer,  many  teachers  will 
tell  you  that  their  most  tronblesome  pnpils  are  those  whose 
parents  forbid  the  nse  of  each  panisbment.  Most  reasonable 
parents  agree  that  some  corporal  punishment  is  required,  both 
with  boys  and  girls,  bat  are  in  donbt  as  to  what  form  it  should 
take.  Many  object  to  a  birch  rod,  as  being  indelicate.  To  these 
I  say,  many  of  oar  greatest  and  best  men  who  have  been  educated 
in  our  public  schools  have  saffered  by  it,  bat  few  of  these  for  one 
moment  consider  it  indelicate,  and  if'  so,  why  shoald  it  be  more 
indelicate  for  a  mother  to  inflict  a  so'ond  whipping  with  it  on  a 
daaghter  who  really  deserves  iyV’ ' 

We  end  this  correspon  l^-iice  by  printing  the  following  letters 
from  those  who,  it  will  bu  seen,  advocate  the  uses  of  whipping. 
And  it  is,  indeed,  a  pn^uful  and  a  shocking  thing  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  sach,cad  experiences  in  society  as  these  letters 
shadow  forth : — 

A  Happy  Mo-pfiEii  writes  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  A  Peb- 
FLEXED  MoTiii«h,  who  states  that  she  does  not  know  what  to  do 
with  her  nutiVly  children  between  the  ages  of  1  and  16.  H.  M. 
has  alwaysyfound  that  the  birch  has  answered  capitally  for  dis- 
o’uediuDcc/but  has  never  pat  her  children  across  the  knee  or  across 
the  cli^r^  as  it  was  never  wide  enough.  H.  M.  invariably  takes 
^  Birch’s,  in  Comhill,  and  lays  them  across  the  counter, 
^  where  they  receive  it  hot  and  strong.  H.  M.  never  leaves  any 
underclothing  on,  bat  pats  a  layer  or  two  of  cream,  and  natarally 
when  she  whips  them  it  is  a  case  of  I  scream — Ice  cream.  The 
white  of  eggs  well  beaten  np  can  be  used  instead  of  the  cream. 
H.  M.  never  whips  children  across  the  shonlders,  bat  always  on 
the  “  elsewhere,”  as  Perplexed  Mother  politely  terms  a  certain 
I  part  of  the  body.  H.  M.  does  not  know  why,  as  only  ladies  read 
this  Magazine,  there  should  be  anything  hidden.  A  second  letter 
from  H.  M.  is  wide  of  the  sabject  altogether. 

A  Teacher  of  Troublesome  Girls  writes — “  I  shoald  strongly 
recommend  A  Perplexed  Mother  to  try  the  effect  of  a  smart 
whipping,  and  I  think  if  tried  with  the  eldest  it  will  very  likely  be 
beneficial  to  the  younger  ones  to  be  present.  I  do  not  think  the 
slipper  of  mneh  use  as  an  instroment  of  panishment,  nnless  for 
quite  yoang  ohildren.  Neither  do  I  think  it  would  be  very  bene¬ 
ficial  to  whip  her  on  her  shoulders,  for  to  he  really  effective  it  onglit 
to  bo  really  painful  and  attended  with  a  certain  amount  of  shame 
— an  element  I  have  always  found  very  useful  with  the  panishment 
of  older  girls.  In  the  case  of  yonngcr  or  elder  girls  I  shoald  advise 
that  the  first  whipping  be  tolerably  severe,  a  second  is  less  likely 
to  be  reqaired.” 


Pater  says — “Two  years  ago  I  lost  my  wife,  having  two 
daughters  aged  12  and  14  years,  and  found  from  sickness  they 
had  an  old  housekeeper  completely  ander  control.  I  consolted 
with  their  aonts  on  the  mother’s  side,  and  all  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  the  birch.  Before  adopting  this  mode  of  panishment  I 
consulted  the  evidence  ef  several  medical  men  upon  the  panish¬ 
ment  of  refractory  girls  and  women  in  reformatories ;  all  agreed 
that  whipping  in  the  nsnal  manner  was  the  best  mode  to  adopt, 
and  that  however  severely  the  rod  was  applied  no  personal  injury 
would  resalt  nor  would  the  health  saffer.  I  therefore  adopted  thia 
punishment,  bat  privately  in  my  bedroom.” 

A  Lover  of  the  Rod  writes — “Being  much  interested  in  a 
subject  which  is  now  being  canvassed  in  the  Conversazione  of  your 
most  admirable  and  well-condacted  Magazine,  I  hope  yon  will 
pardon  me  for  thns  intruding  myself  on  yonr  space,  more  espe¬ 
cially  as  I  am  one  of  the  sterner  sex.  I  am  especially  interested 
in  the  question  respecting  the  proper  panishment  of  disobedient 
children,  becaase  I  have  observed  for  years  past  a  tendency  in 
this  country  to  go  from  the  extreme  of  bratal  panishment  in  the 
last  generation  to  a  perfect  and  ntter  idolatry  of  children  of  both 
sexes.  In  everything  there  is  always  a  happy  medium,  and  I  do 
sincerely  believe  that  An  English  Mamma  and  A  Lover  of  Obe¬ 
dience  have  hit  on  that  happy  medinm.  I  do  believe  in  the  Bible, 
and  in  the  Proverbs,  again  and  again,  Solomon  (inspired  by  God 
if  we  believe  the  Bible)  repeats  the  injonction  in  regard  to  the 
whipping  of  children.  The  rod  is  referred  to  not  once  only,  but 
again  and  again,  and  althoagh  it  is  the  custom  in  these  days  to  say 
it  only  meant  a  rod  figuratively,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  hold 
that  most  absurd  and  most  dangerous  opinion.  There  are  places 
where  fignrative  language  in  the  Bible  is  used,  but  certainly  this 
is  not  an  instance.  I  do  heartily  believe  in  the  good  old  genuine, 
unmistakable  rod  made  of  birch  twigs,  and  ‘heartily  applied,’  as 
A  Perplexed  Mother  says.  To  keep  up  aathority  there  must  be 
punishment  of  some  kind ;  every  one  allows  that.  The  question 
is,  what  panishment  is  the  most  effectaal  ?  I  have  no  faith  in 
the  boxing  of  ears,  or  shutting  np  in  dark  rooms,  or  starvation, 
not  a  bit.  Bat  I  do  heartily  believe  in  a  system  which  I  rejoice 
to  see  is  once  more  being  used — viz.,  the  soand,  hearty  flogging 
that  pact  which  Henry  Ward  Beecher  says  ‘was  intended  by 
Natnre  for  the  purpose.’  I  admire  the  jdack  of  A  Lover  op 
Obedience  in  flogging  boys  and  girls  alike,  althoagh  I  don’t  think 
the  slipper  can  hart  a  boy  or  girl  of  15  mach ;  and  I  also  mneh 
admire  An  English  Mamma.  She  did  just  what  I  want  every 
English  mamma  to  do,  and  what  I  strongly  advise  A  Perplexki> 
Mother  to  do.  She  seems  rather  uncertain  aboat  it,  bat  my 
opinion  is  that  if  she  desires  to  keep  np  any  sort  of  authority  over 
her  three  danghters  she  will  at  once  proceed  to  give  each  and  every 
one  of  them  a  good  sound  flogging,  according  to  the  old-fashioned 
plan  so  much  despised  now-a-days.  I  shoald  strongly  advise 
A  Perplexed  Mother  to  do  this On  the  first  occasion  on  which 
the  girls  show  signs  of  disobedience  and  want  of  respect  for  their 
mother,  to  order  all  three  np  to  her  bedroom,  to  wait  until  she 
comes.  I  wonld  keep  them  all  three  waiting  in  suspense,  as  not 
comprehending  yonr  intentions.  Then  I  wonld  provide  myself 
either  with  a  good  birch-rod  or  cane  (a  cane  is  very  severe),  go  up¬ 
stairs,  shnt  the  doors,  at  once  tell  the  oldest  one  you  are  going  to 
give  her  a  flogging.  Doubtless  she  will  feel  much  astonished  and 
very  indigbant ;  bat  if  yoa  are  firm  and  threaten  to  call  in  the 
servant  to  help  you  she  will  submit.  There  mast  be  shame  as 
well  as  pain  in  this,  bat  she  has  deserved  them  in  my  opinion,  and 
one  snch  panishment  in  the  presence  of  her  two  sisters  will  do 
everything.” 

A  Schoolmistress  says — “I  have  been  interested  in  the  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers  contained  in  yonr  Joarnal  on  the  sabject  of  the 
correction  of  children.  A  tolerably  long  experience  has  convinced 
me  that  the  old-fashioned  system  of  corporal  panishment  is  far 
preferable  to  the  modern  plan  of  imposing  extra  lessons,  depriva¬ 
tion  of  food,  and  seclusion  in  a  dark  room.  By  these  means  both 
body  and  mind  are  injured.  The  smarting  produced  by  a  sharp 
whipping  does  no  harm  to  either.  I  object  to  striking  children  on 
the  bead,  or  beating  them  throagh  their  clothes.  Serious  harm 
may  thus  be  done.  It  is  better  to  apply  the  correction  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  back,  which  shoald  bo  uncovered.  You  can  thus  fix 
exactly  the  amount  of  suffering  which  you  may  wish  to  inflict,  and 
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ran  no  risk  of  injaring.  A  good  birch-rod  (easily  made  by  taking 
the  long  twigs  from  a  common  bircb-broom),  or  a  small  thin  cane, 
is  the  best  instrnment.  Nothing  worth  calling  punishment  can  bo 
inflicted  by  a  slipper,  which  one  of  yonr  correspondents  recom¬ 
mends.  Thcsa  means  may  be  applied  with  great  advantage  and 
propriety  both  in  boys  and  girls  np  to  the  age  of  12  or  Id  years. 
Bnt  afterwards  they  are  certainly  inapplicable  for  reasons  which 
will  occur  to  most  if  not  all  mothers.  Indeed,  I  cannot  bnt  think 
any  plan  of  training  and  edneation  grossly  imperfect  where,  at 
that  age,  sneh  remedies  can  be  called  for.  I  will  only  add,  in  con- 
clnsion,  th^t  I  think  an  occasional  somewhat  severe  whipping  better 
than  the  more  freqncnt  and  moderate  nse  of  the  rod." 

Asothkb  Loves  of  Obbdiewcb  writes : — “  In  answer  to  the 
qnestions  of  A  Pebplezed  Mamma,  I  beg,  tbrongb  yonr  columns, 
to  offer  my  advice  and  experience.  I  have  a  son  and  daughter  of 
the  ages  of  eleven  and  fourteen,  who  are  sometimes  disobedient. 
When  so,  I  And  the  old-fashioned  plan  of  using  a  pair  of  leather 
taws  is  by  far  more  effective  than  either  the  birch  or  the  slipper. 
The  latter  I  find  to  have  no  effect.  My  method  is  when  cither 
commit  an  offenee  not  to  punish  them  at  the  time,  bnt  order  them 
to  my  bedroom  some  few  hours  after.  The  effect  of  my  discipline 
is  sneh  that  they  never  fail  to  do  so.  When  there  they  are  laid 
across  the  bed,  their  clothes  removed,  and  from  fifteen  to  fifty 
smart  strokes  then  administered,  the  amount  varying  with  the 
offence.  After  this  I  can  assure  yon  they  are  perfectly  docile  for 
some  time  to  come.  I  have  tried  many  systems,  bnt  find  this  to 
be  the  best.  I  should  advise  yon  to  follow  this  same  plan ;  yon 
will  find  it  answer  remarkably  well.  Even  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
Aonld  my  children  require  it,  I  will  administer  corporal  chastise¬ 
ment." 

Paterfamilias  says — “  Having  observed  in  yonr  valuable 
Magazine  of  last  month  the  inquiries  of  A  Perplexed  Mother, 
he  begs  to  say  that  during  his  school  career  it  was  his  duty,  as 
junior  king’s  scholar,  to  purchase  and  apply  all  the  birch  rods  of 
the  college.  He  can  assure  A  Perplexed  Mother  that  the  birch 
was  always  the  most  effective  instrnment  of  punishment  and 
much  dreaded,  bnt  must  add  the  warning  that  any  interposition 
of  under-clothing  materially  interferes  with  the  efficiency  of  the 
operation.  Birch  rods  are  obtainable  at  most  basket-makers', 
bnt  to  render  the  discipline  salutary  care  should  be  taken  to 
];nrchase  rods  with  good  buds,  the  handles  being  about  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  wrist.  Paterfamilias  would  not  recommend  the 
application  to  the  shoulders,  as  it  might  interfere  with  the  free 
,  SMtion  of  the  arms,  so  necessary  to  growing  girls." 

A  Lover  of  Ooediehce  thus  replies  to  the  objections  made  to 
her  former  letter : — “  Sir, — I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  yon  will 
allow  me  to  answer  A  Mother  who  wrote  in  yonr  last  number. 
She  expresses  her  disgust  at  the  letter  I  wrote  in  yonr  October 
traniber,  and  says,  ‘  I  evidently  beat  my  children  from  the  plca- 
anre  it  gives  me  to  see  others  suffer,  because  I  begin  to  whip  mine 
as  cp.rly  as  possible,'  &c.  How  dangerous  is  a  stupid  woman  I 
and  how  easily  can  she  mislead  the  public  by  quoting  one  sentence 
«f  a  letter  and  not  the  whole,  and  by  writing  on  a  subject  she 
does  not  understand  I  If  A  Mother  will  read  my  letter  through 
she  will  find  these  words : — ‘  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  very  young 
children  should  be  whipped  Kvcrely ;  a  soft  slipper  and  a  few  pats 
sue  enough  for  them.'  The  inhnman  gratification  of  beating  little 
babies  a  year  and  a-half  old  sounds  awfully  cruel  when  pnt  in  the 
way  she  describes  it.  In  reality,  it  consists  of  a  few  gentle  pats 
with  a  satin  slipper,  to  let  baby  know  there  is  a  will  superior  to 
her  own.  This  wise  Mother  next  asserts  that  ‘  every  gentle  and 
loving  mother  knows  that  a  few  words  of  reprimand  are  enough 
for  a  child  under  five  years  old.'  This  ridiculous  assertion  makes 
me  doubt  if  she  really  is  a  mother.  Most  unmarried  women 
would  write  as  sho  does,  but  no  mother  of  a  large  family  could 
display  such  ignorance,  and  if  she  conld  sho  is  unfit  to  be  a 
mother.  Mothers  of  large  families  are  rtally  the  only  jndges  of 
the  efficacy  of  whipping  children.  Where  there  is  only  'one  child 
a  mother  may  adopt  the  moral  system,  but  it  is  one  I  detest. 
There  is  more  cruelty  practised  under  moral '  cant'  than  is  gene¬ 
rally  known.  A  lady  I  knew  well  thonght  whipping  cruel ;  she 
had  one  li.lle  girl,  tho  constant  companion  of  my  children,  and  I 
have  frequently  known  this  poor  child  to  bo  locked  np  in  a  room 
on  a  fine  day  for  seven  or  eight  hours,  and  on  one  occasion  for 


three  days,  during  which  time  she  was  fed  npon  bread  and  water, 
and  crying  to  see  my  little  ones  playing  on  the  beaeb,  their  1 
punishment  for  the  same  offenee  having  lasted  abont  a  minute.  < 
They  were  laid  across  my  knee  and  whipped  with  my  slipper  hard  i 
enough  to  make  them  remember,  bnt  with  no  cruelty.  I  apped  j 
to  common  sense,  which  mother  was  the  least  cruel  ?  I  confess 
if  there  was  no  such  thing  as  whipping  I  could  not  punish  my 
children  at  all.  I  conld  never  endnre  seeing  one  child  fed  on  in< 
ferior  food  to  the  others,  and  looking  with  longing  eyes  around 
the  table  at  its  brothers  and  sisters,  or  know  my  child  was  locked 
up  in  a  room  by  itself  to  brood  over  its  punishment,  or  be  shut  in 
a  dark  cupboard  to  the  injury  of  its  nerves,  or,  in  fact,  to  undergo 
any  of  the  horrid  tortures  that  moralists  invent." 

In  another  letter  A  Lover  of  Obedience  writes : — “  The 
Editor  has  my  address,  and  I  hope  will  be  kind  cnongh  to  give  it 
to  any  mother  who  may  wish  to  send  her  daughters  to  me  for  a 
few  months ;  I  will  return  them  obedient  and  good.  I  have  never 
yet  taken  charge  of  young  ladies,  bnt  would  willingly  do  so  to 
prove  my  theory  correct.  My  husband  is  an  M.A.  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  we  have  a  good  house  in  a  large  French 
town,  where  masters  of  the  best  description  can  be  obtained." 

Abyssinian  Gold. — A  new  metal  for  the  manufacture  of  imi¬ 
tation  jewellery  has  lately  been  introduced  by  Messrs.  L.  and  A. 
Fyke,  of  Thavies-inn,  E.C.,  which  will  no  doubt  effect  a  complete 
change  in  the  making  of  this  class  of  ornament.  As  regards  the 
appearance  of  this  metal  we  cannot  speak  too  highly,  while 
its  durability  immeasurably  exceeds  that  of  ordinary  imitation 
jewellery.  It  is  of  the  same  colour  throughout,  and  it  requires  a 
good  judge  to  detect  it  from  the  real  material.  Brooches,  ear¬ 
rings,  chains,  lockets,  and  every  description  of  jewellery  are  manu¬ 
factured  in  Abyssinian  Gold,  and  we  can  cordially  recommend  its 
adoption  by  ladies  of  limited  income. 

Aones  would  be  very  much  obliged  if  some  one  would  infom 
her  which  is  the  best  way  to  Clean  Grebe. 

Barbara  Ellen  would  feel  greatly  obliged  if  the  kind  Silk¬ 
worm  or  any  lady  could  inform  her  where  she  could  get  the  White 
Vandyke  .Braid  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  buying  by  the  knot,  as  she 
is  using  s  great  qnank'ty.  She  would  be  glad  to  know  where  to 
get  it  wholesale.  ' 

A  Mother  writes — “  MAt>AM, — I  should  feel  greatly  obliged  if 
yon  or  any  of  yonr  correspondents  could  inform  me  of  a  good 
school  for  my  two  daughters,  aged  rekpeetMly  thirteen  and  four¬ 
teen.  They  have  been  well  educated  i^day  hmirders,  and  I  now 
wish  to  send  them  for  two  or  three  yei^  to  a  finishing  school, 
where,  combined  with  a  good  educational  M^rstem,  there  is  also 
strict  attention  given  to  deportment  and  to  training  of  figure,  and 
where  the  principal  of  the  establishment,  being  Vnlly  aware  of  the 
importance  of  such  training,  rigidly  enforces  it  otf  all  her  pnpils." 

Is.iBELLA  says — “  If  CoRioLAiras  does  not  find  G'RAce's  charm 
take  away  her  warts,  let  her  get  some  nitric  acid  fron.<  a  chemist’s 
and  touch  them  with  it  once  or  twice  a  day.  The  acid  causes  a 
small  ulcer  round  the  wart,  and  it  drops  owt.  This  is  a  i5nre  bnt 
very  painful  remedy,  and  not  a  very  pretty  one,  as  the  acid  eoloirr^ 
the  flesh  for  a  short  timo.  I  have  taken  away  five  or  six  in  this^ 
way  when  nothing  else  answered.  The  acid  was  recommended  to 
me  by  a  medical  man." 

Malind.^  advises  A  Yovno  Wife  and  Mother  to  take  a  juve¬ 
nile  pupil  or  two  to  educate  with  her  own  children.  She  adds — 
“  To  Rose,  who  has  a  large  quantity  of  bits  of  coloured  silks,  tell 
her  to  cut  them  in  sexagon  shapes,  and  join  them  together  for 
sofa-cushions  or  table-covers,  tee.,  with  one  alternate  of  black 
velvet,  which  wonld  be  very  effective. 

Lizzie,  who  has  for  many  years  been  a  constant  subscriber  to 
the  ENaLisHWOMAN’s  Dombstio  Maoazine,  wonld  be  so  much 
obliged  to  the  Editor  if  be  could  kindly  tell  her  any  means  of 
killing  or  getting  rid  of  Crickets,  as  they  are  infested  with  them- 

E.  M.  wishes  to  know  if  there  is  any  music  set  to  Tennyson’s 
“St.  Agnes and,  if  so,  where  it  is  to  Iw  got  f  An  answer  in  the 
next  number  will  oblige. 

Fanchettb  wishes  for  instrnetions  for  Crocheting  a  pair  of 
Shetland  Wool  Gloves.  Also,  wonld  any  one  tell  her  who  the 
Prisoner  of  Gisors  was,  and  why  he  was  imprisoned  ?  She  has 
been  a  constant  subscriber  to  our  Magazine  for  two  years,  and 
looks  forward  with  much  pleasure  to  its  advent  each  month. 


i 


THE  CROSS  OF  THE  LEGION  OF  HONOUR 

Conferred  upon  the  Representative  of  the 

^  GROVER  ^  BAKER  SEWING  MACHINES. 

B  The  very  Highest  Prize,— Above  all  Medals. 

^  Nearly  200,000  of  these  unparalleled  Machines  now  in  use  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Eve 


>  gratis  and  post  free. 

GBOVER  &  BAKER  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 

150,  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W;  59,  BOLD  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

These  Machines,  and  Ihc  work  done  npon  them,  have  never  failed  to  reeeivo  the  first  preminm  over  all  tompelifors  wherever  exhibited. 


OAKEY'S  NON-MERCURIAL  SILVERSMITH’S  SOAP, 

For  Cleaning  and  Polishing  Silver,  Electro-Plate,  Plate  Glass,  Marble,  &c.  Tablets,  6d,  each. 

OAKEY’S  WELLINGTON  KNIFE  POLISH, 

a.  A  Vwi  v<  A  ^  t  Prepared  expressly  for  tho  Patent  Knifo  Cleaning  Machines,  India  Rubber  and 

Buff  Leather  Knife  Boards.  Knives  constantly  cleaned  with  it  have  a  brilliant 


Buff  Leather  Knife  Boards.  Knives  constantly  cleaned  with  it  have  a  brilliant 
i  polish,  equal  to  new  cutlery.  Sold  in  Packets,  3d.  each :  and  Tins,  6d.,  Is., 

OAKEY’S  INDIA  RUBBER  KNIFE  BOARDS 

Prevent^  friction  in  cleaning  and  injury  to  the  knife,  the  India  Rubber  forming  an 
elastic  medium  between  the  knifo  and  tho  board.  Price  from  Is.  6d.  each. 
OAKEY’S  WELLINGTON  KNIFE  POLISH  should  be  used  with  these  boards 
Sold  everywhere  by  Grocers,  Ironmongers,  Brushmakers,  Oilmen,  Chemists, 

Wholesale:  JOHN  OAKEY  &  SONS, 

MANOFACTURERS  OF 

EMERY,  EMERY  CLOTH,  BLACK  LEAD,  CABINET  GLASS  PAPER,  &c. 

WELLINGTON  MILLS,  172,  BLACKFRIARS  ROAD,  LONDON,  B, 


THE  BEST  BEMEBY  EOB  IIVBIOESTIOIV. 

NORTON’S  CAMOMILE  PILLS 

are  confidently  recommended  as  a  simple  but  certain  Remedy  for  Indigestion,  which  is  the  cause  of  nearly  all  the 
diseases  to  which  we  are  subject,  being  a  medicine  so  uniformly  grateful  and  beneficial  that  it  is  with  justice  called 
the  “Natural  Strengthencr  of  the  Human  Stomach.”  NORTON’S  PILLS  act  as  a  powerful  tonic  and  gentle 
aperient,  are  mild  in  their  operation,  safe  under  any  circumstances,  and  thousands  of  persons  can  now  bear  testimony 
to  the  benefits  to  bo  derived  from  their  use,  as  they  have  been  a  never-failing  Family  Friend  for  upwards  of  30  years. 

Sold  in  Bottles  at  Is.  2s.  9(/.,  and  11s.  each,  in  every  Town  in  the  Kingdom. 

CAUTION. 

BE  SURE  TO  ASK  FOR  “NORTON’S  PILLS,"  and  do  not  be  persuaded  to  purchase  an  imitation. 


^  RIMMEL’S  CHRISTMAS  NOVELTIES. 

Bouvelle  Marquise  Bouquet,  Grande  Ducuesse,  Ihlang-Ihlmg,  and  other  sweet  Perfumes, 

/  from  2a  f.d. ;  three  In  a  preiiy  box  for  78. 

Musical  Albums,  Sceut  Cases,  &c.,  from  One  Guinea. 

Revolving  Musical  Chiistmas  Trees. 

p  Bimmers  Almanack  (National  Sports  and  Pastimes),  beautifully  illuminated,  price  6d. ;  by 

“  post.  7  stai^A 

Bose-Water  Crackers,  an  endless  Amusoment  for  B.alls  and  Parties,  28.  per  dozen. 

Costume  Crackers,  each  containing  some  comical  piece  of  attiro,  3s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

Ornaments  for  Christmas  Trees  in  immense  variety,  from  Cid.  A  box  of  3  dozen,  assorted,  lOs.  6d. 
Tho  Book  of  Ferhimes,  by  E .  K  ni  m  e  r.,  with  2.50  Engravings,  Svo,  gilt  edges,  5b. ,  by  post  for  08  stamps. 
Becollectious  of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  by  £.  Riumel,  with  150  Engravings,  8vo,  gilt  edges, 

5a  ;  by  post  for  66  stampA 

Bimmel’s  Mnsicsil  Valentines,  from  One  Gninea.  Perfumed  Valentines,  from  Is. 

E.  RIMMEL,  PERFUMER  TO  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 

96,  STRAND,  128,  REGENT  STREET,  and  24,  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 


EXPOSITION  UNIVERSELLE,  PARIS,  1867. 


y 


NICOLL’S  BIDING  HABITS, 

In  vm*ious  ColoiuredL  Tweed  Olotlis,  ^3  3s. 

NICOLL’S  RIDING  HABITS, 

In  various  Ooloured  3Ielton  Olotlis,  ^4  4  s. 

NICOLL’S  RIDING  HABITS, 

In  various  Coloured  Superfine  Cloths,  Os. 

RIDING  TROUSERS,  from  21s.  HATS  WITH  FALLS,  218. 


PROMENADE  JACKETS  IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

SERGE,  TWEED,  &  CLOTH  PROMENADE  COSTUMES. 

Waterproof  Tweed  and  Melton  Travelling  Costomes,  £1  11s.  6d.,  £2.  Ditto  Skirts,  20s.,  25s. 

Messrs.  Nicoll’s  WATERI'ROOF  TWEED  &  MELTON  CLOTHS,  for  Cloaks,  &c.,  arc  made  without  the  least 
mixture  of  Cotton,  hence  they  are  so  durable  and  impermeable,  always  retaining  their  superior  appearance.  * 


TAILORS  TO  THE  QUEEN, 

HOYAL.  FAMILY,  A1VI>  COURTS  OF  EUROFE, 

MERCHANT  CLOTHIERS. 

LONDON;  114  TO  120,  Ii£6ENT  STfiEET;  AND  22,  COBNHILL. 

MANCHESTER:  10,  Mosley  Street.  LIVERPOOL:  50,  Bold  Street. 


eaftlSTHAS  yEgSEMTS  <  HEg  TEAR'S  aiTTE. 

PAYNE  &  SON,  LATE  MILLER, 

32,  LOWNDES  STREET,  BELGRAVE  SQ.,  S.W. 


A  CHOICE  SELECTION  OF  NOVELTIES, 

SUITABLE  FOR  WEEDING  AND  BIRTHDAY  GIFTS. 
Lined  Work  Baskets,  Carriage,  Library,  and  Wood  Baskets. 


WHITE  AND  GOLD 


FLOWER  STANDS. 


PORTRAIT  CASES. 


IVORY  ETUIS. 
MINIATURE  FRAMES. 
CHURCH  SERVICES 


PRAYER  BOOKS. 


1 


PANS  of  the  NEWEST  DESIGNS  IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

DRESSING  CASES,  DESPATCH  BOXES,  WRITING  CASES. 

STATIONERY  CABINETS.  WRITING-TABLE  SUITES. 

BRONZE  GILT  VASES  of  the  Newest  Designs.  TRAVELLINO  BAGS,  Fitted  &  Unfitted. 

A  CONTINUAL  SUCCESSION  of  NOVELTIES  in  ENGLISH  k  FOREIGN  TOTS. 


PrioUd  by  Jm,  Tsrlstoek-itrMt,  CoTent-gardtD,  WtO 
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A  lAi:(iE  COEOL'UED  l''A.Sin()M  I’EATfi  OF  LaDIES’  ToILETS. 

A  CoLOL'IIED  DeSIHX  KOI',  A  LiTTLE  Boy’s  TL'NIC  and  KxiCKEItI«K  KEi:S. 
Full-sized  PATTEiiNS  Fon  Cutting  Out  hie  Poonah  Smoking  I'm*. 


Nekdlewokk  PATfERN's  : — Work  Basket.  Edge,  Knotted  Strip,  Knot  of  Handle, 
and  Scjunre  for  Work  Basket.  Lamp  Mat.  Pattern  for  Centre  and  Boi-der  ftir 
Lamp  Mat.  Infant’s  Knitted  Bib  (Back  and  Front).  Crochet  Cravat  End. 
Darned  Netting  for  Chair  Cushion.  Footstool  with  Hot  Water  Bottle.  Van¬ 
dykes  for  F(X)tstool.  Chair  or  Sofa  Cushion  in  Darned  Netting.  Vandyke 
Border  of  ditto.  Crochet  Counterpane.  Berlin  Pattern  for  Drawing  Boom 
Chair.  Lamp  Shade  in  Guipure  d’Art.  Lady’s  Knitted  Hood.  Sash  Einhroi- 
dcred  in  Satin  Stitch. 

Fashion  Engravings: — Newest  Bonnets  and  Coiffures.  Lingerie.  Skating  Costumt>. 
Ball  Toilet.  Ball  or  Grand  Dinner  Toilet.  Theatre  Toilet.  Visiting  Toilet. 
Walking  Toilet.  Glace  Silk  Bodice.  Low  lilusliu  Bodice.  Ball  Toilet.  Pointed 
Pelerine.  Indoor  Dress.  Boll  and  Evening  Dresses.  Morning  Diess. 

Children’s  Fashions  : — Infant’s  Robe  and  Girl’s  Bodice.  Boy’s  Tunic  and  Knicker¬ 
bockers.  Boy's  Russian  Blouse.  Children's  Costumes  for  February. 

Foliage  Plants  : — Clianthus  Dampieri.  Adiantiun  Concinnum  Latum.  Mottled 
Pansy.  _ 
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TO  ADVERTISERS.  A 

AU  Communications  respecting  ADVERTISEMENTS  and  BILLS  to  he  sent  on  or  before  the  \Mk  of  the  month  It 
Mk.  Barkeh  Webb,  Advertising  Department,  Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


The  Teeth  and  Breath. — IIow  often  do  we  find  the  human  face  divine  disfigured  by 
neglecting  the  chiefest  of  its  ornaments,  and  the  breath  made  disagreeable  to  companions  by 
non-attention  to  the  Teeth !  Though  perfect  in  their  structure  and  composition,  to  keep  them 
in  a  pure  and  healthy  state  requires  some  little  trouble ;  and  if  those  who  are  blessed  with 
well-formed  teeth  knew  how  soon  decay  steals  into  the  mouth,  making  unsightly  what  other* 
wise  are  delightful  to  admire,  and  designating  unhealthiness  by  the  impurity  of  the  breath, 
they  would  spare  no  expense  to  chase  away  these  fatal  blemishes.  But,  although  most  ladies 
are  careful,  and  even  particular,  in  these  delicate  matters,  yet  few  are  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
imperative  necessity  of  avoiding  all  noxious  and  mineral  substances  of  an  acrid  nature,  and  of 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  cheap  tooth-pbwders  of  the  present  day  are  composed.  It  is 
highly  satisfactory  to  point  out  Messrs.  Rowlands’  Odonto,  or  Pearl  Dentifrice,  as  a  pre¬ 
paration  free  from  all  injurious  elements,  and  eminently  calculated  to  embellish  and  preserve 
the  dental  structure,  to  impart  a  grateful  fragrance  to  tlie  breath,  and  to  embellish  and 
perpetuate  the  graces  of  the  mouth. — Court  Journal. 


(HAND  AND  TREADLE)  is  the 

f  '  Easiest  to  Icam,  work,  manage,  and  keep  in  order ; 

Does  the  finest,  strongest,  most  beautiful,  most  durable,  and  best  work ; 

Gives  perfect  satisfaction  in  every  respect. 

Those  who  have  once  used  it  are  rarely  satisfied  with  any  other. 

WmIvY  Those  who  have  experienced  the  worthlessness  of  cheap  hand  machines  and 

u  ■■  troublesomeness  of  two-thread  machines,  are  continually  exchanging 

’  _  ^  for  The  Silent  Sewing  Machine.  It  is  the  onlg  practicable  machine  for  fami^ 

the  only  one  so  sim2)le,  well  made,  and  reliable  that  it  can  be  used  by  any 
one,  will  last  a  generation  icithout  repair,  and  be  always  in  order. 

Book  (96  pages)  free. — Machines  Carriage  Paid. 

135,  REGENT  STREET,  &  150,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON. 


Ad  B  UR YS  C  bA5.  E  S SENjCE^ 


Cniuine :  ea*ily  pr«p»ted ;  eranomical  j  about  three  times  the  sttensih  of  the  l>est  toco.n  onlinarily  sold :  free  from  the 
exeem  of  fatty  matter,  and  recommended  hy  medical  men  a.  the  most  ■ahole.ome  hnakfast  beveraRe.  .... 

“Wo  have  carefnlly  examined  the  samples  liroudht  under  our  notice,  and  find  that  they  are  i.’enuine,  and  that 
the  Essence  of  Cocoa  is  just  what  it  is  declared  to  i>e  by  Messrs.  Cshbuiiv  Biioriiias  — . 

“tioooa  treated  thus,  will,  we  expect,  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  nutritious,  aigestible,  and  restorauve  of 
drinka  —Brititk  Jfedwoi  JimmaL 


WILLCOX  &  GIBBS’  SILENT  SEWING  MACHINE 


THE  ALBERTA  LOCK-STITCH 

FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE 

/''VI  JIbTH.  SurpaiBes  any  yet  offered  to  the  pubita 

Price,  on  ornamental  braes  stand.  Six  9J4 
a  Half  Guineas. 

THE  EXCELSIOR. 

nBSrJS..!  This  Celebrated  Machine  is  unrivalled  fC 

Strength  and  Beauty  of  Stitch.  Price  46  M 

THE  PRINCESS 
NEW  HAND  LOCK-STITCH 
Vifl.  MACHINES. 

1^1  ffli'  Price,  Four  Guineas. 

n  If  '  n  These  Machines  are  on  the  most  appruVs^ 

Ay  priuciplts,  and  with  the  latest  improtv 

^No  Lady  should  purchase  without 
the  above.  Lists  free. 

WHICHT  &  MANN,' 

143,  HOlsBORN  HITiIj,  liONDON 


WHY  NOT  USE  THE  REST? 


THE  “GIxEN  COVE  CO.,” 

of  NEW  YORK, 

are  the  Sole  Makers  of  this  celebrated  food.  So 
great  is  the  demand,  from  all  parts  of  the  ^ 
world,  that  they  produce  now  Dally  nearly 
B0,000  lbs.  It  is  solely  made  from  the 
Flneet  White  Malie  jits  colour.  Pure  ■! 

Snow  White  (without  bleaching,  V 

Ac.)  shows  its  superiority 
over  its  coarser  ash  ^ 

or  yellow-tinged 


“  would-be  " 
rivals 


V  /  This  Food, 
invalualile  for 

V''  Invalids  and  Chil- 

A  dren,  can  also  be 

most  easily  and  cheaply 
made  in  few  minutes  into 
delicious  Puddings,  Pies,  Cakes, 
Omelets,  Blanc  Mange,  Creams, 
^  Jellies  ttnd  scores  of  dishes  as  see 
directions  on  Packets  Sold  by  all  pro¬ 
minent  Grocers  Chemists,  dc.,  8d.  and  4d. 


H.B.— Please  ask  for,  and  be  sure  you  get, 

THE  “M:A.IZEN  Al.” 


Tin:  EAULiSll\VO*MAN’S  DOMESTIC  ADVEUTISEU. 


HFANTS’  LAYETTE, 


COMPLETE, 


^16. 


LADIES’  TR0rSS!AU, 


COMPLETE, 


^20. 


INDIAN  OUTFITS, 

£20,  £30,  £45. 


COLONIAL  OUTFITP. 

£20,  £30,  £45. 


INFANTS’  CI.OAKS.  in  all  colours,  in 

Cachenicrc  d’Kcossc . 15/G  to  21/- 

Ditto  in  real  Cashmere,  braided  or 

quilted . 21/-  to  42/- 

Ditto,  elaborately  embroidered,  and 
lined  with  silk  througliout  ....  CG/-  to  90/- 

INFANTS’  ROBKS,  for  useful  wear  .  .  C/9  to  12/G 

Ditto,  fine  muslin  work,  and  fully 

tucked . lo/G  to  25/- 

INFANTS’  CIIUISTENINO  llOliES, 

rich  apron-fronts  and  robings  .  .  25/-  to  100/- 


IXFANTS’  PELISSE.S,  richly  braided, 

and  various  new  trimmings  .  .  .  12/-to4g8. 
INF.W’TS’  HOODS,  glace,  silk,  and 

satin,  quilted  or  embroidered  .  .  .  6/6  to  21/- 

INFA.XrS’  MONTHLY  DOWNS, 

triitiriicd  with  insertion  .and  scallop  .  4/G  to  9/6 

INFANTS’  NIOHT-OOWNS  .  .  .  .  3/- to  5/6 

„  Flannels  .and  Ile.od  Squares. 

„  Di.apers,  Pilches,  and  Pinafores. 

„  Berceaunettes  and  B.askets. 

And  every  other  requisite. 


FOR  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN  OF  ALL  AQES. 

Every  nccess.ary  in  UNDER  LINEN  may  be  selected  at  a  moment’s  notice,  .and  the  old-established  reputation 
of  the  house  will  be  a  sullicient  guarantee  that  the  workmanship  aud  materials  receive  unremitting  attention. 


FLANNEL  DRESSING  GOWNS. 
CAMBRIC  WRAPPERS. 


JUVENILE  DRESSES. 
KNICKERBOCKER  SUITS. 


Among  the  speei.alitics  of  the  present  month  arc  the  Clifton  and  Mayfair  Nightdresses,  at  iSs.  6d.  and 
178.  6d. ;  the  Scarboro’  Chemise,  at  11s.  9d. ;  and  an  e.xquisitely-sha]>ud  Corset,  tlie  Enthema,  at  7s.,  on  an 
improved  figure. 

ADLEY  &  CO., 

WHOLESALE  MANUFACTURERS  &  DESIGNERS  OF  BABY  LINEN  &  UNDER  LINEN, 

Retail  Depot— 68.  69,  &.  70,  Bishopsgate  St.  Without,  City,  Z2.C. 

(Letters  to  Mrs.  Adlet,  UnJcrclothinjj  Denartmont.) 

ILLUSTRATED  LIST  OF  PRICES*  POST  FREE. 


BABY  LINEN. 


UM 
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BAKER  and  CRISP’S 

TT^INTER  URESSES.  —  Thn  largest 

T  f  and  most  ccoumnical  stork  in  the  kin^om. 
Pattoms  post  free. 

BAKER  and  CRISP. 

108,  Kegeut^street,  London,  W. 


^yiXTER  DRESSES.  —  WIN'CEYS, 

the  Full  Dress. 


w 


INTER  D  H  E  S  S  E  S. 

BEST  WOOL  ser<;ls, 
every  |>ossi>>)c  sliade. 
l^s.  6d.. 


BAKER  * 
19R.  Rerent-st 


Ml  CRISP’S, 
ret,  Ix>n(Ion,  W. 


w 

W 

w 


INTER  D  R  E  S  S  E  S,* 

8ILK  8KROKS. 

iH'St  quHlitiftt. 

12s.  6d.  the  Full  Dress, 

at 

B.VKER  and  CRISPS, 
lOfi,  RegenUstreet,  London,  W. 


INTER  DRESSES.— 

REPPS, 

trorth  2.>*.  tkl..  now 
12s.  ImL  the  Full  Dress, 

BAKER  and  CRISP  S, 
lOS,  Rcja  iit-btitet.  London,  W. 

INTER  DR  ESSE  S.— 

MAOIULA  CLOTHS, 
in  cvr.-y  colour. 

11a  («i.  the  Full  Dress, 


w 


r  I  N  T  K  R  I>  R  E  S  S  E  S.- 

FAXI'T  DRFs>i:s 
of  every  drsrrii*tl<»ti, 
from  2s.  Ud.  the  Full  Diets, 
at 

BAKER  and  CRlSP’tt, 


^V 


I  N  T  E  R  D  R  E  S  S  E  S.- 

FRENCH  MERINOS, 

12s.  6d.  tlic  Full  Dtess, 

BAKER  and  CRISP'S, 

*  19S,  lUi^ent-stri.'et,  London,  W. 

Pauenis  free. 


PATTERNS  FREE. 

INTER  SILKS.— 

BLACK  SILKS. 

Gros^raiiiH.  lilares,  and  Figures, 
from  the  Full  DreiUi, 

BAKER  and  CRISP’S, 

198,  Regent^stroet,  Bind<in,  W. 


A\ 


PATTEUXS  F'llUE. 

r  I  N  T  E  R  SILKS. 

COLOURED  SILKS, 

From  21a  the  Full  Dress, 

at 

BAKER  and  CRI.Sp’.S, 

198,  Uegeni*street,  London,  W. 


PATTERN'S  FREF-. 

INTER  SILKS. 

FANCV  SILKS, 
from  29v  till, 
the  Full  Drives 

ttt 

BAKER  and  CRISP'.S, 

198,  UegentHitreet,  London,  W, 


AY 


PATTERNS  FREE. 

INTER  SILKS. 

BLACK  GROUND  SILKS, 

Coloured  rtiri|irs.  Brorhe*.  Ac., 

29a  6d.  the  Full  Drew, 

BAKER  ANT)  CRISP’S, 

198,  Kegi-nt-strcet,  London,  W. 


PATTERNS  FREE. 


■pVENlNG  SILKS,  ». 

JAi  Every  Lfirht  Sbode 


ATIXS,  i-c. 


in  Silks, 

White, 

from  29«.  6«l.  F’ull  Dress. 

BAKER  and  CRISP,  198,  Kegent^street. 


PATTERNS  FREE. 

Evening  DKESSKS  Tm  CH.FuII Dress. 

A  Bankrupt’s  Stork,  in  l>eautlfQl 
variety,  from 
5s.  6d.  Full  I>i  CM. 

BAKER  and  CRISP. 

193.  Uegenl-street,  Lgudoo,  W. 


1>LACK  !  BL.VCK  !  !  BLACK  ! !  ! 

I  ^  Patterns  post-free. 

Onr  Noted  Untearahlc  Prise  Mt^lal  Norwirh  GRF3-\- 
DINKS,  TamatavcH.  Itonblc  Bart'grs.  Baiznriiies,  Crii|>o 
Laines,  Janus  C<>rds,  Sm>Tna  Cloths,  Ae.,  all  guaranteed 
of  the  most  enduring  roloum  and  (|iialities. 

From  6h.  9d.  Full  Dress. 

Baker  and  Crisp.  198.  Uegc  it<.streot. 
N.B.^ilalf-Mourning  in  Largo  Variety. 


I^^AKtll 


and  CRlSe’S  —  GLACE 

AI-rAPAS. 


4s.  6(1.  the  F'liil  Dress. 

198,  Rr:r«*ni-strerr,  l.<»tMti>ii,  W’. 
Patterns  |io>t  free. 


I  >  AKER  and  CRISPS  —  AY AbllINU 

L>  ALPACAS, 

5s.  6d.  tho  Full  Dresa 
198,  liegtMit-street,  Loudon,  W*. 

Patterns  post  free. 


J^AKER 


and  CRISPS  —  FUENCd 

CAMBRICS. 


.4.  Ild.  the  Full  Dress. 

198,  Regetit-stroet,  {..ondoii,  W. 
Patterns  post  free. 


WMITK!  WHITE!!  WHITE!!! 

Patterns  post-free. 

While  Piqura  Alpacas,  Serges,  silk*.  W’ltitc  Japanese 
Silks,  poplins,  ond  Satins, 

As.  Ud  to  2  (ruineas  Full  Dress 
BAKER  and  CRISP,  198,  REGENT  STREET. 


FOR  CHRISTMAS  &  THE  NEW  YEAR. 


PRICE  ONE  SHILLING, 


BEETON’8 

CIIIUSTMAS  ANNUAL, 


NINTH  SE.\SON. 


MONEY  LENT. 

Under  thU  title  arc  written 

PRELIMINARY  WORDS-THE  STORY  OF  AN  ILU 
USLD  .MV\— Tin:  P.WVNBRGKER’S  ACCOUNT— 
MAMEBURY  RIXtI.s.  A  Cliioiiiele  of  Dorchester  in 
l-a*.  W  HAT  IT  COST  5IABLL-F'ALLI:N  AMONG 
THIEVES. 

THE  CHILD  OF  CIRr!  M>T.\NCES;  or,  Tlte  Long-lost 
Fatlier.  nt'd  the  K.hvc  of  Funey  could  no  Fnrth'T  go. 
A  Mel'Nirama  in  T}iree.\cU.and  ever  si> many  Tableaus 
— shown  in  the  Test. 


Fortunes  may  be  l>ue»M*d  and  Told. 

OF  THE  PERIOD.  By  George  Cruikshatik,  Jun. 

THE  COMEDIES  OF  MAVOR.  By  William  Bninton. 
IlltiMrariitg  the  extraordinary’ Nnrrati\ei  vctiitained  in 
the  .8jKThng-Book  of  .Mavur,  i.L.D. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  PEUTINAX  PUZZLEWIT.  From 
Babylon  to  iiravesei  d.  In  S«\eiiStagea  llIuHtruti'd  in 
eaeh  of  hi«  Seven  Stagea 


BEETOVS  ILLUMINATED  AI.M.tX  \<’ for  |S69.  with 
the  Z<Mfia<-  after  the  manner  vf  Uie  Oruteiique.  J'rinted 
In  Gold  und  Many  Coloura 


LONDON: 

WARD,  LOCK.  A  TVLEU,  WARWICK  HOUSE, 

rATi:i:Nu»TLi:  uow. 


A  LEX  AN  DE  It’S  KNITTING 

(Y»’rD>N.— Ladies  are  invited  to  tiy  this  artiele. 
The  quality  is  su|M'iior;  full  weight;  correrily  numlM-red, 
and  \ery  modermU)  iu  price.  Sold  by  all  l  etail  bTa,>vrs  and 
llubi-rdasliera 


HOLLOWAY’S  OIX  i  \1FAT  &  PI  I.LS. 

—The  variable  temperature  of  most  rllmatea  ia 
always  pn*gnaiit  with  colds,  catarrhs,  tumours,  and 
altseesses;  and  all  acrofitlous  disesscH  and  g'andular  affee* 
tiuiis  usually  l>ecome  worse  at  each  vorintion.  llodoway's 
Ointment  diligently  rublteil  uiam  the  skin,  as  near  to  tho 
affected  part  as  possible,  will  lie  found  the  safest  md  most 
etticieut  means  of  immediately  subduing  pain. 


Round  shoulders  s»onpinK 

Habits,  and  Deformities  are  prevented  and  cured  by 
the  IMPKOVEl*  CIIEST-EXI'ANDING  BRACES,  for 
iMith  sexes  of  all  ag*-a  They  strengthen  the  voire  and 
lungs,  relieve  iiMliges  ion,  and  are  espi’cially  rce«uuinendod 
tociiildren  fur  iisHisting  the  growth  and  i>i‘>Njiieiiig  a  laTfect 
svnimetrical  figure,  superseding  the  old  braces  and  sts)*!. 
'fci  Ih9  obtainnl  od1>  of  Chandler  and  (>>.,  Stngioal  Mccha* 
nicians.  G6  Ben  ei^treet.  OxforJ-streeti  W.  Illustrated 
panipUleu  forwarded. 


A  YOUNG  T<  *  dy  ofTera  for  aaln  tattfj 

Ofgingaand  cijlinreltes,  crochet  edgings,  d’ovlevK 
ninrushioit-ciivers.  Ac.,  at  very  moderate  prfres.  Address 
Mins  EUis,  Post-ofllco,  Londonderry,  Ireland.  ' 

BOUDAULT’S  pepsine  powder 

TAKEN  nv  DVaPEP  rira  at  Mali  nio.il.  to  a..|.i 
ili|rr«liou.  p.  .ml  P.  \V.  Klfl  lllE.  Solo  Ajri'.it.  f..r  Km.- 
I«n.l,  277.  O.VFOltK  KTItEET,  LONUiiX.  * 


T>OUI)AI  LTS  PEPSINE  WINE.  4. 

•  >  P.  ni!.I  P.  (V.  Si.H  lllE.  Solo  A.  ta  iur  Eu  -luo,! 

277.<ixKiiiai  sTi;i;i;i',  i.oxDo.N.  ’ 


ITOUDMIl.rs  PF.P.SINE  PILLS,  :!«. 

1  )  P.  .ml  P.  (V.  StjrillK.  Solo  Ageiit.  for  Eiml.li  L 
i!77,  OXFullU  bTUEKT,  LONDON. 

T  OZENOES  OF  THE  RED  GUM  OF 

I J  ACSTIIAI.IA.— For  nol.xoil  Tliront.  In  Ilotllo., 

I*,  and  P.  IV.  SMl  IRK.  iTieniisfa  In  Ordinary  to  iho 
PRINCE  of  WALES,  277,  OXFORD  STREEl’,  LONlXiN. 


Muriate  of  am  movia  i  ozenge;!. 

—  In  north's,  2<  Useful  for  Bronehilis,  by  hNiM'Ming 
the  phlegm  niid  preventing  violent  fUn  of  Cnughi 
P.  and  1*.  W.  SQUIRE  (tiar.etted  Angnst  8th,  Kl7- 
Decemher  3Dt,  I^'gK  eheiniiits  to  Ute  Estoblishnu-ut  in 
Ordinary  to  the  QUEEN. 

277,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 


DYSI'EPSIA.  CONSTTPATIOK— 

Rapid  erne  by  BELLOC’S  CH.MICOAL,  In  the 
shntio  of  |H>wders  or  loxeiiL'Cs.  Itiglily  approx'd  by  IIm* 
Aendemy  (»f  .Mi'fHeInc  i>f  Paris.  Pi'Wder,  2a.  *  .Id. ; 
lorcngc».  Is.  9d.— sde  ag*‘nt,  Mr.  O.  JOZEAU,  Freiieh 
Chendi*.  49,  llnvinarket,  Luidon. 


CIUALS,  17s.  (!(I  per  Ton.  CoSWes; 

^  Derby.  19s.;  seconds,  las  •  beKt  Main,  23a.;  best 
Silkstone.  ‘.'2’*.;  best  KinffordHliin'  WnlNend,  u  hard,  elesti, 
and  durable  coal,  will  not  slaek  in  the  cellar,  equal  to  any 
iH'ot.  24a  :  s'lialt.  Il«.  6d  ;  beat  eoke.  i la.  Tnl.  (ter  19 saeko.^ 
C.  8,  IIUKB.VRtb  59,  ,\lbHny-Htreet,  Rcgeiit's-park;  or 
51a.  W'igmon'-atri'et.  (*avvudish-M|uaro.  No  ugimts  etn- 
l>lo%ed.  Eatablished  1851. 

T  AITUE  — Tlip  LETTUCE  contain*  an 

M  J  active  prlitr{|de,  the  Latucine,  wiiirh  po-sf'oarsall  th<' 
sootldng  pr<<|H‘rt{ea  of  o|iiuni  without  its  dHn;:«‘rs.— Mr.  U. 
JoZIJAU,  French  Chemist,  49.  Ilaymarket,  p-epnres  u 
Synqtand  a  Pate  of  Lnitue(or  lettuce),  highly  recnmmeitdetl 
by  the  Medical  Profession  for  colda.  aslliiiia,  brotiehilM, 
and  nil  cheat  affeetiona.  Syntp.  2s.  9d. ;  Pate,  Is.  l^d.  and 
2s.  3d.  Pate,  by  post.  Is.  8J|'d.  and  3s.  5d. 


TF  V'’'U  wish  tn  Iw  WVn.  nrrl  k^'f'D  WoU, 

take  BRAGG’S  PURR  VF.GETARLE  CHARCOAL. 
—  Sold  in  Botth'a.  with  dire«’iions,  2a..  4»..  and  <ia  eaeh.  I>y 
all  ( liemiais,  and  by  the  Manufneturer.  .1.  L.  BR.\G(j, 
2,  Wigmuic-strcet,  Cavendith-squure,  Ixmdou,  W. 


Brad  EE  sugar.  DmeoTorod  IHO.'i.- 

ThU  Sovereign  Reimaly— See  **  Lancet’*— for  Rhe 
nuitiam,  Lumbago.  Neuralgia,  Tuothnehe.  and  Colda.  iii 
Im  hud.  with  Dirccliuus,  of  all  DruggUts,  ut  Is.  1 
and  2s.  9.1.  )H'r  Packet. 


JOSEPH  OILLiOTT'S 

STEEL  PENS. 

SOLD  BT  ALL  DEALKItS  TltltOlKlIIOl’T  TIIR  WORM). 


1HE  LADIFS  OF  EXOLAND.—  < 

1  Miss  E.  TALBOT,  thirty  years  Lady  s  -Maid  in  the 
higheat  circlet  of  England.  Haris,  and  .8tiaiii,  will  forward 
on  recei|tt  of  thirty  slumps  full  diroetions  in  the  new 
and  beautiful  art  of  gettiug-up  the  FACE  and  EYK-S 
in  the  most  brllliMiit  style,  with  other  i'cci|ies  for  tlm 
toilet  standing  unriVHned.~Addrcs8,  Mist  K  Talbot, 
Fulkinghain,  Lineolushire. 


HER 

ROYAL 

patent. 


KORRISON'S  ARCHIMEDIAN  HEM-FOLDER 

For  tbe  Sewing-Machine  and  the  Finger. 

Manufactured  solely  by 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT. 

STEEL  PEN  MAKER  TO  TUB  QUEEN, 

BIEMINGHAM. 

Drawings  and  particulars  forwarded  on  applicntlon. 
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PAYNE  &  SON,  LiTE  MILLER, 

33,  LOWiNDES  STREET,  BELGRAVE  SQ.,  S.AV. 


A  CHOICE  SELECTION  OF  NOVELTIES, 

SUITABLE  FOR  WEDDING  AND  BIRTHDAY  GIFTS. 
Lined  Work  Baskets,  Carriage,  Library,  and  Wood  Baskets. 

IVORY  ETUIS. 
MINIATURE  FRAMES. 
CHURCH  SERVICES 

AXD 

PRAYER  BOOKS. 

FANS  of  the  NEWEST  DESIGNS  IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

DKESSING  CASE.S  DESPATCH  BOXES,  WBITIXG  CASES. 

STATIONERY  CARINETS.  WRITING-TARLE  SLTTE.S. 

BEONZE  GILT  VASES  of  the  Newest  Designs.  TRAVELLING  BAGS,  Fitted  &  Unfitted. 

A  CONTINUAL  SUCCESSION  of  NOVELTIES  in  ENGLISH  &  FOREIGN  TOYS. 


C.  T.  JUDKINS, 

I’ATENTEE  AND  MANUFACTURER  OF 

\  THE  SMALLEST  SEWING  MACHINE  IN  THE  WORLD, 

•jr*  i*i*i<*o  dc:« 

'I  ‘Worked  by  hand  or  foot.  Will  hem,  fell.  tuck,  bind,  quilt,  and  embroider — in  fact,  do  all  kinds  of  sewing  for  a 
V  family,  or  drcKsmaking.  Most  simple  to  u^e,  does  not  get  out  of  order,  and  is  koiseless,  and  well  adapted  for  invalids. 

^  PROSHFCTUS  AND  .SAMPLES  OP  WOKK  FBEE. 

1,  HILL,  l<>:m>oiv. 


KIMMEL’S  NOVELTIES. 

NonveUe  SXarquise  Bouquet,  Giuxde  Duchess:;,  IlJang-Ihlang,  and  other  snoot  Perfumes, 

from  2s.  i.d,;  itiree  in  a  preiiy  box  (or  is. 

Musical  Albums,  Scent  Cases,  &c.,  from  One  Guinea, 
devolving  Musical  Christmas  Trees. 

Bimmel’s  Almanach  (National  Siwrts  and  Pastimes),  beautifully  illuminated,  price  Cd. ;  by 

post.  7  xtanips. 

Biose-Water  Crackers,  an  endless  Amusement  for  Balls  and  Parties,  23.  per  dozen. 

Costume  Crackers,  each  containin'^  some  comical  picco  of  attire,  3s.  Cd.  per  dozen. 

Ornaments  for  Christmas  Trees  in  imraonso  variety,  from  Cd.  A  box  of  3  dozen,  assorted,  lOs.  Cd. 
The  Book  of  Ferftimes,  by  E.  Himmeu,  with  2.10  Enirravimrs,  8vo,  (tilt  edstes,  Ss.,  by  post  for  C8  stamps. 

BecoUections  of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  by  E.  IIi.mjiel,  with  l.">0  Eu'rravinss,  8vo,  (tilt  edges,  5s. ;  by  post  for  C5  stamps. 
Bimmel’s  Musical  Valentines,  from  One  Guinea.  Perfumed  Valentines,  from  Is. 

EUGENE  RIMMEL,  PERFUMER  TO  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 

OC,  STRAND,  128,  REGENT  STREET,  a.xd  21,  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 
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MADAME  GOUBAUD’S 


PAPER  PATTERNS  AND  DRESS  MODELS^ 

30,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


MADAME  GOUBAUD  besis  to  call  the  atteution  of  Ladies  who  make  np  their  own  materials,  and  of 
Dressmakers  in  Town  and  Country,  to  the  following 

NEW  LIST  OF  PARIS  FASHIONS. 

These  Pattenis  are  exactly  and  accurately  cut,  are  of  the  newest  anil  best  style,  being  derived  from  the  most 
fashionable  I’arisian  houses,  who  have  for  many  years  been  in  correspondence  witli  M  adamk  Gouual'D. 

All  orders  should  be  accoiiipanied  by  a  statement  of  the  siz.-  of  the  lignre  for  wliich  the  article  of  dresi 
required.  This  size  will  serve  tor  Orders  sent  afterwards,  as  these  dimensions  are  carefully  preserved  and  regist.-red 
The  following  are  the  measurements  requited; — 

INCUkS.  INCUES.  INCII13. 

Waist .  Back .  Unpep.  Ap.m  .... 

Chest .  Lk-noth  or  Back  .  .  .  Lksoiii  ok  Ai:m  . 

Length  of  Front  .  .  .  J.enoih  of  Shoulder  .  .  LKNiirn  of  Skirt  in  Fro.nt  . 


N.B. — All  letters  should  be  addressed  Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


MADAME  GOUBAUD’S  LIST  OF  PRICES. 


Mantles. 


Ri'gence  Casaquo 
Matinee  Paletot 
Japanese  ditto 
Duchess  ditto  . 

Incroyable  Casaque 
Polonaise  Paletot 
Metternich  ditto 
Miirnon  ditto  . 

Talma  Searf . "• 

Mantilla  ditto . 3 

Opera  Cloaks . 3 

Jackets,  Pelerines,  and  Fichus. 
Zouave  Jackets  .... 
Veste  Russo,  for  wearing  under 
Zouave  Jacketa  .  .  . 

Chemise  llusse,  a  kind  of  tiglitly- 
titting  Garibaldi  Shirt  . 

Short  loose  Jacltet,  for  the  house  . 
Bismark  Jacket 
Russian  ditto  . 

Yachting  ditto 
Square  Pelerine 
Lace  Pelerines 
Fichu  Marie  Antoinette,  with  sash 

ends . 

Ditto,  ditto,  out-door  wear 
Fichu  with  waistband  .  .  . 

Peplums . 

Tunics  for  evening  wear  . 

Bachlik  Hood . 

Loreley  Capeline  .... 
Garden  Hoods  .  .  .  . 

The  new  Sash  with  waistband  . 
Dresses. 

Princess  Breakhist  Dress  .  . 

Eugenio  Breakfast  Dress  .  . 

The  Priiiwss  Dress 
Ditto,  to  fasten  across  from  left  to 

right . 

New  Short  Walking  Costume,  com¬ 
plete  . 


2  0 


1  0 


5  C 


C  C 


Dresses. 


Indoor  Dress  . 
Ball  ditto 
Dinner  ditto 
Dres.sing  Gowns 


Skirts. 


Train  Gored  Skirt  with  only  one 

pleat  Ix'hind . 

Gor>“d  Skirt  without  pleats  in  front 
Fa.shional)ly-triinined  Gored  Skirt 
The  New  B.)Uliaiit  Skirt . 

Short  Skirt . 

Ditto  with  Petticoat 


Bodices  and  Sleeves. 


Plain  High  Bodice  . 

V aleiieia  ditto 
Bodice  with  Revers  . 

Ditto  with  Louis  XV.  Pelerine 
Ditto  with  Neckpiece 
Full  Bodice  fur  muslin 
Low  Bodice  for  evening  wear,  inclu 
ding  a  pretty  Berthe  and  Skwo 
Fashionably  cut  and  trimmed  Upen 
or  Closed  Sleeves 
Short  Sleeves  .... 
Corselets  for  wearing  over  white 
muslin  Bodices  .  .  .  . 


1  f) 


1  C 


Under-Linen. 


Chemise . 

Nightdress  .... 

Drawers . 

Ladies’  Knickerbockers  for  scarlet 
Flannel  .... 

Petticoat  Bialy 
Nightcap,  with  strings 
Summer  ditto,  without  strings 
Pett  coat  Band 
Set  of  Under-Linen,  including  the 
above-named  articles  . 


8  6 


Under-Linen 


Train-gored  Crinoline 
.Nightdress  with  Revers  . 
Frilled-gored  Petticoat  . 
Ditto,  with  hand  complete 
Bathing  Dress  complete  . 


Children’s  Dresses. 


Little  Girl’s  Gored  Dress 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


(high) 

(low) 


ditto 

Chemise  Russo 
Peplum 
Paletots 
J  aekots 

M arie  Antoinette  Fichu 
Walking  Costume  com 
plete 

French  Pelisse 
Gipsy  Cloak 
Children’s  Pelisses,  including  cape, 
body  and  skirt 
Boy’s  Knickerbocker  Suit 
Tunics,  high  and  low  .  .  each 

Little  Boy’s  Out-door  Paletot  (from 
two  to  eight  years  of  age) 

Little  Boy’s  Inverness  Cape  . 
Ditto  Pea  Jacket 


Ditto 

Ditto 


Children’s  Underclothino. 


Children’s  Nightgowns,  Chemises, 
Drawers,  Knickerbockers  .  each 


Pinafores 

Aprons 


Infants’  Clothino. 


A  complete  set  of  things  for  a 
Baby  8  Layette,  including  eight 

articles . 

Or  with  Cloak . 

Baby  a  Cloak,  separately 


THE 


Bogs 


Th 


1  0 


In  order  to  insure  perfect  accuracy  in  the  fit  and  set  of  the  dress,  &c  ,  Madame  Goubaud  incloses  with  each 
made-up  and  trimmed  Moiiel  all  the  flat  p.atterns  necessary  to  cut  out  by. 

In  consequence  of  MADAME  GUUBAUD’S  large  correspondence,  she  is  obliged  in  every  instance  to 
require  payment  in  advance  for  all  patterns  ordeied  of  her. 


NEW  NEEDLEWORK  INSTRUCTION  BOOKS. 

price  One  Hhilliiiy  each  {Jree  by  post  Jor  12  /tostnye  stiiiii/)s), 

SlADABiE  GOTTBAUD’S  CBGCHET  INSTRUCTIONS.  Exact  Written  Directions.  24  Illustrations. 
MADAME  OOUBAUD'S  EMBBOIDEBT  INSTRUCTIONS.  Exact  Written  Directions.  65  Illustrations. 
MADAME  OOUBAUD'S  BERI.1N  'WORK  INSTRUCTIONS.  Exact  Written  Directions.  18  Illustrations. 
London :  Ward,  Lock,  &  Tiler,  Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row,  and  Mdue.  Adolphe  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta  St., Covent  Garden. 
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THE  ENGLI -ill WOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  ADVERTISER. 


E  YEAR’S  R  I  E  T  S. 

MADAME  ADOLPHE  GOHBADD 

Bogs  to  call  the  attention  of  her  Patrons  to  her  Selection  of  FANCY  GOODS,  suitable  for 

New  Year’s  Gifts. 

Penwipers,  Pincushions,  Nccdlc-books,  Work-baskets,  Jewel  Boxes,  Bonbon  Boxes* 

&c.,  &c.,  from  Is.  to  £5. 

MADAME  ADOLPHE  GOUBAUD,  30,  HENRIETTA  ST.,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 

The  Most  XJsefiil  Invention  since  the  Introduction  of  the  Sewing  Machine. 

31  ^  13  li:  ^I>OLI*IIli:  o  O  XJ  U  .A.  XT  O’S 

PINCE-ETOFFES, 

To  obviate  the  necessity  of  pinning  the  work  to  a  Icad-cushion  or  the  knee.  Price  23. 

This  little  instrument  screws  on  to  the  table,  and  thus  saves  much  time,  trouble,  and  annoyance,  so  often  fids 

when  the  work  is  pinned  to  the  knee. 

MADAME  ADOLPHE  GOUBAUD,  30,  HENRIETTA  ST.,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 


W.  TARN  AND  CO., 

NEWINGTON  CAUSEWAY  &  NEW  KENT  ROAD,  S.E. 


BABY  LINEN,  LADIES’  UNDERCLOTHING. 

ROBES  &  CLOAKS.  CORSETS  &  JUPONS.  I  KNICKERBOCKER  AND 

JUVENILE  DRE-SSES.  MORNING  WRAPPERS.  (  HIGHLAND  SUITS. 

We  confidently  invite  the  attention  of  Hadies  to  our  Extensive  and  well-assorted  Stock,  which  comprises  every 
requisite  for  the 

TTXOXJSSE^A.XJ  or  LAYETTE. 

The  Goods  are  manufactured  on  our  own  Premises,  and  the  most  careful  attention  is  given  both  to  the  selectioit 
of  material  and  the  execution  of  the  workiuanslup. 

INDIA  AND  COLONIAL  OUTFITS. 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN.  PRICE  LISTS  ON  APPLICATION. 


THE  55s.  HAND  SEWING  MACHINE 

(American  Manufacture) —Tbis  favourite  Ma- 
ebioe  will  hem.  fell*  bind,  tuck*  Ream*  quilt, 
braid,  embroider,  and  do  every  kind  of  fatnily, 
boupehold.  and  dreHrmakint;  wurK  The  uuiy 
Hand  Machine  that  bae  stood  the  te'tof  yearn. 
Every  Machino  >ruaraiiieed.  Sre  pattern'^  of 
work  lUt  of  diRtiiiKuisbed  D-aroneHses,  and 
Teatimoniala,  post  free —C,  WE  R,  2  R’li-*ie 
Street,  ^obo  Square.  W.,  Lotmun  (Aof  CAuWej 
Note  addtesa.  Agents  warned. 


By  Her  Majesty’s  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

Earrings  avithout  piercing  the 

THE  PATENT  EARRINU 

Ih  the  most  eleeant  appendage  now  introduced,  and  can  be  worn  ^ 
ladies  whuxe  ears  are  not  pii-rced.  without  the  elighteat  inconvenienn 
or  pain,  and  are  far  auiterior  h>ith  in  comfort  and  security  Ut  tbcM 
usually  worn  in  ears  that  are  pierced.  Only  to  he  had  of 
Q.  E  SEA  RLE  Ooldsmith  (Sole  Patentee), 

21),  BedfoM  atippt,  Plymouth. 

Drawings  and  Priops  Hetit  i-oxt  fr^e.  Kefprence  to  many  ladiev 
wearing  the  I'atent  Earring  le  kindly  allowed  (if  re^uired^ 
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VALUABLE  WOBKS  OE  BEFEBENCE, 

rUULlSUED  BY 

WAED,  LOCK,  &  TYLER,  Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 


Demy  8vo,  Lalf-roan,  price  15i.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 

BRETON’S  DICTIONARY  OF  UNIVERSAL  INFORMATION,  A  to  Z. 

Comprising  Geography,  Biography,  History,  Mythology,  Biblical  Knowledge,  Chronology,  with  the 
Pronunciation  of  every  Proper  Name. 

“  The  ‘  Dictionary  of  Universal  Information,’  just  p’.ihlished  by  Mr.  S.  O.  Bccton,  supplies  a  desideratum  much 
and  widely  felt— that  of  a  comprehensive  yet  portable  dictionary  of  proper  names.  The  ‘  EncyclopaKlia  Drititnnica,'  tho 
‘  EnRlish  Encyclopaidia,’ aud  tho  other  };roat  digests  of  human  knowledge,  in  couaei|ucnco  of  their  high  price,  are 
accessible  only  to  a  few.  In  such  works  no  8i)ccial  provision  is  made  for  supplying  short  and  comprehensive 
information  regarding  individual  words,  arranged  in  their  nlphalictical  order,  of  tho  kind  most  likely  to  ho  rcfiuircd 
by  the  great  mass  of  general  readers.  Mr.  bccton  to  some  extent  enters  a  new  field  in  devoting  a  Dictionary 
exclusively  to  jiropor  names  in  Geography,  History,  I.iogrui)hv,  Mythology,  Biblo  Knowledge,  and  Chronology.  In 
these  pages  condensation  has  been  in  every  way  sought  after,  and  wu  know  of  no  work  which  suppUes  more 
information  at  a  smaller  cost.” — TAe  Time$. 


Uniform  with  “  Beetom’s  Uxiversal  Geography,”  ic..  Demy  Svo,  half-roan,  price  15s.  With 
Numerous  Illustrations. 

BEETON’S  DICTIONARY  OF  UNIVERSAL  INFORMATION,  A  to  Z. 

Comprising  tho  Sciences,  Arts,  Literary  Knowledge,  with  the  Etymology  aud  Pronunciation  of 
every  Leading  Term. 

“  Mr.  Boetoa  has  published  quito  a  library  of  general  knowledge  and  information,  and  hi.s  books  of  rercrenee 
contain  as  much  ns  mauy  inoro  claborato  works,  though  published  at  half  thu  price,  and  with  less  than  half  the 
prctenco.” — The  Saturday  Kecieic,  _ 

Just  ready.  Post  bvo,  half  bound,  7s.  Cd. 

BEETON’S  DICTIONARY  OF  GEOGRAPHY:  A  Universal  Gazetteer.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Coloured  Maps,  Ancient,  Modern  and  Biblical.  With  several  Hundred  Engravings  of  the 
Cajiital  Cities  of  tho  World,  English  County  Towns,  the  Strong  Places  of  tho  Earth,  and  Localities 
of  General  Interest,  in  sejiarato  Plates,  on  Tinted  Paper.  Containing,  in  all,  upwards  of  Twelve 
Thousand  Distinct  and  Complete  Articles.  Edited  by  S.  O.  Bekio-N,  F.ll.G.S. 


Uniform  with  Beeton’s  Dictionary  of  Geography. 

On  February  1st,  1839,  will  bo  PablisheJ,  tho  First  Part,  Price  Sixiiencc,  of 

BEETON’S  DICTIONARY  OF  BIOGRAPHY.  Beiug  the  Lives  of  Eminent 

Persons  of  All  Times,  with  the  Pronunciation  of  every  Name.  To  bo  completed  in  from  18  to  20 
Parts.  Illustrated  by  Portraits,  engraved  after  original  and  authoritative  Pictures,  Prints,  &c. 
Containing  in  all  upwards  of  Ten  Thousand  Distinct  and  Complete  Articles. 

This  Biographical  Dictionary  contains,  in  tho  most  compact  form  possible,  and  within  a 
compass  of  somo  700  or  800  pages,  an  account  of  the  Lives  of  Notable  and  Eminent  Men  and 
Women  in  all  epochs.  Carefully  compiled  in  its  original  edition,  this  now  issue  has  had  conscientious 
revision,  and  will  show  that  many  errors,  inseparable  from  first  compilations,  have  been  corrected,  and 
that  a  large  number  of  new  names  have  been  added.  The  Portraits,  printed  on  tinted  paper,  will  be 
faithfully  reproduced  from  original  or  authoritative  sources.  These  Engravings  form  a  totally  new 
feature  in  Bketon’s  Biographical  Dictionary,  none  having  appeared  in  tho  First  Edition. 


Now  ready.  Parts  I.  to  IV.,  Royal  8vo,  price  One  Shilling. 

BEETON’S  GREAT  BOOK  OF  POETRY.  Containing  nearly  Two 

Thousand  of  the  Best  Pieces  in  tho  English  Language.  With  Sketches  of  the  History  of  the  Poetry 
of  our  Country,  aud  Biographical  Notices  of  tho  Poets. 


One  Hundred  and  Forty-sixth  Thousand. — Now  ready,  New  Edition,  postSvo,  half-bound, 

price  7s.  6d. 

BEETON’S  (Mrs.)  BOOK  OF  HOUSEHOLD  MANAGEMENT,  comprising 

every  kind  of  Practical  Information  on  Domestic  Economy  and  Modern  Cookery,  with  numerous 
Woodcuts  and  Coloured  Illustrations. 

“  Mrs.  Isabella  Beeton’s  ‘Book  of  Household  Management’  aims  at  being  a  compendium  of  household  duties  in 
eve^  grade  of  household  life,  from  the  mistress  to  tho  maid-of-all-work.  It  is  illustrated  by  numerous  dingnims, 
exhibiting  tho  various  articles  of  food  iu  their  original  shape,  and  there  arc  also  coloured  plates  to  show  how  they 
ought  to  look  when  dished  and  ready  for  the  table.  Tho  verdict  of  a  practical  cook  of  great  experience,  on  returning 
tho  book  to  her  mistress,  was,  ‘  Ma'am,  I  consiiler  it  an  excellent  work ;  it  is  full  of  useful  infonnatiou  about  every¬ 
thing,  which  is  quite  delighlfiil ;  and  I  should  say  any  one  might  leom  to  couk  from  it  who  never  tried  before.” 
— The  Athenaum. 


London;  WAllD,  LOCK,  &  TYLER,  Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row. 
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WHEELER  &  WILSON’S 


(^Secured  hy  Royal  LctUrs  PaUiit.') 


to  the  nccillc.  The  former  mode  of  “  feeding”  was 
by  teeth,  as  shown  in  11  in  the  cut,  fastened  to  a 
“feed  bar”  passing  along  over  the  pulley,  and 
pushed  above  the  plate  at  every  revolution.  This 
bar  was  moved  forward  by  a  cam 
on  the  pulley,  ami  drawn  back  by  a 
spiral  spring  at  tlie  end  over  9.  'The 
•  \  rapid  motion  of  this  bar  caused  the  only 
heard  when  the  machine  was  at 
work.  As  arranged  at  present,  while  the 
feed  motion  is  precisely  the  same,  the 
mechanism  required  to  2>roduce  it  is 
'  greatly  changed.  A  small  yoke,  ////,  to 
«  E  ’  which  is  attached  the  plate  holding  the 

“feed  jmints,”  11,  is  slipped  over  the 
pulley,  which  is  shortened  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  'This  yoke  at  U  rests  on  a  cam 
formed  on  the  end  of  the  pulley.  At¬ 
tached  to  this  yoke  by  a  screw  is  a  movable  arm  or 
lever,  1.3.  'I'he  H2)per  end  of  this  lever  presses  against 
an  irregular  surface  on  the  side  of  the  pulley,  wliilo 
the  lower  is  jaw-shaped,  and  clasps  a  thumb  screw,  10, 
which  is  fastened  into  one  of  the  legs  of  the  yoke. 
'I'he  yoke  is  held  in  place  by  the  end  of  a  spiral  sprino- 
12,  which  rests  in  a  slot  of  the  feed  plate  at  14.  In 
working,  as  the  pulley  is  turned  the  cam  on  it  rai.ses 
the  yoke,  y  y,  thus  lifting  the  feed  points  above 
^  the  cloth  plate.  At  the 

“  a  shorter  one.  'The 

perfect  simplicity  of 
this  motion  is  only  equalled  by  the  rare  exccUence  with 
which  it  accomplishes  its  object — Silerice  ! 


Change  is  the  universal  law.  Tlie  positive  good  of 
to-day  must  give  place  to  the  pus.sihle  better  of  to¬ 
morrow.  Even  that  which,  from  long  and  jdeasant 
a.s.sociation,  has  become  fairly  woven  into  the  warp  of 
our  daily  avocations,  mu.st,  by  the  l  uth- 
loss  necessities  of  progress,  be  pushed 
aside  to  make  place  for  something  new. 

IVc,  indeed,  hardly  learn  to  love  any 
particular  thing  before  the  “  law  of 
cliange”  compels  the  adajdation  of  our 
tastes  to  something  different.  . 

Heretofore  our  entrance  to  the  sales- 
room  of  WiiKELKK  and  Wit-sox  has  been 
greeted  by  the  musical  click  of  their  j 

Sewing  .Machines,  intermingled  with  ■  ^ 

tlie  hum  of  pleasant  voices.  Alas !  the 
change!!  'The  wheels  now  glide  as 
swiftly,  and  the  silver  arras  still  weave 

the  silken  threads  into  pearly 
stitches,  but  silent  as  a  dream 
or  an  angel  whisper.  An  im- 
'  proirmeHt  has  hushed  that 

,  J  silver  tongue  ;  no  longer  will 

J  IV  time  the  mother’s  song  as 

I  I  she  sings  her  babe  to  sleep, 

y  or  the  maiden’s  as  she  stitches 

ij  robes  for  herself  and  loved 


Silent  as  the 


139,  Regent  Street,  and  43,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard 


'*rospcctas,  coDtaining  lllutrations  and  full  particulars,  post  free.  Machines  of  other  Makers  taken  in  exchange  at  a  lair  price, 
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THE  EUKOPEAN  FASHION. 

POULARD  SILKS  FOR  DRESSES  &  COSTUMES 

IN  GKEAT  VARIETY. 

ALBERT  MARCHAUD, 

SPECIALITE  DE  FOULARDS, 

8  y,  II,  E  O  E  IV  T  H  E  E  E  T,  W. 

PATTERNS  POST  FREE. 


PATENT  KID  GLOVES,  DELICATELY  PERFUMED. 


WHEELER  &  CO., 

GLOVERS, 

210,  REGENT  STREET,  W.; 
16&  17,  POULTRY,  E.C.; 

AND 

Comer  of  LOMBARD  ST.,  City. 

Mannfactarcr.^  of  the  Klclicst  Silk 
ilosicry. 


0un/hia£; 


WHEELER  &  CO’S 

GLOVES 

ITavo  been  celebrated  for  half-a-century 
for  perfection  of  lit,  linisli,  strength,  and 
durability. 

Ladies’,  4s  4d. ;  Ocntlcmcn's,  48. 8d. 

(POHT  FKKK.  TWO  I.XTII*  STAMPS) 
fstdirt*  PArif  Rttl  Gloves,  Si.  6d.;  Genilemen'e,  3c 

An  elegant  assortment  of  Glovo  Boxes 
suitable  for  Presents. 


NEWTOIl  WILSON  &  CO.'S  NEW  PATENT  SEWING  MACHINES. 

PARIS  EXHIBITION— TWO  PRIZE  MEDALS. 

Twisted  Loop  Stitch  Machines- Queen  Mah,  3  Guineas;  Cleopatra,  4  Guineas.  Locli-Stitch  Machines- 
T'l.B.CAs.  Lorcas,  4  Guineas;  Penelope,  5  Guineas. 

.  j!  — T  ^  Any  of  the  above  celehratpd  Machines  fitted  into  stands  for  workiDflr,  either  by  foot 

•  ji|_ or  h»iid,  at  A'l  Is.,  i,‘2  S-*.,  and  Ji3  S'*,  extra.  The  Msebines  are  perfectly  portable;  thoy 
I  require  no  fixing  to  tli«  table,  being  perfectly  steady  by  their  own  weight;  they  wiU 

}  porf'  rm  all  Domesiio  Work,  and  are  sn  simple  as  to  require  no  personal  instrnction. 

TRRVDLB  MACHINES— Knotted  Stitch,  at  X'8  8s.  and  £10  10s.  The  most 
Elastic  S'itcb,  and  complete  with  »II  iicceseories. 

TREADLE  MACHINES — Lock  Stitch,  price  as  above.  The  best  in  the  market; 

The  NEW  BUAID-M  AKINO  MACHINE.  A  new  work  for  ladies;  makes  Braid 
a  yard  ;<er  minute,  bv  ha-  d.  Price  £2  2s. 

_  The  American  BU ITON-I lOl.E  OVER  SEAMING  and  SEWING  MACHINE. 

Makes  100  Bntton-bolos  or  Eyelet-hob-s  pt  r  b<  ur;  changes  in  a  minute  to  Plain  Sewing, 
and  is  the  most  Complete  Sewing  Maehine  in  the  world.  All  extras  inclmled,  price  £21. 
FOUR  GUIXEAS.  Illuslruttd  Price  Lists  post  fret  on  a/>plication  to  the  Dcjiots. 

144,  HIGH  HOLBIRN;  144,  CHEAPSIDE;  210,  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON. 


By  Appointment  to 


H.R.E.  the  Princess  of  Wales. 


the  purchase  of  a  Sewing  Maehine 
is,  or  mag  be,  the  act  of  a  lifetime. 


THE  LATEST  IMPROVEMENT. 


iC Care  should  he  taken  to  get  what  has 
been  approved  bg  time  and  use. 


K  SECURED  BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 


WHEELER  &  WILSON’S  SILENT  MOTION  SEWING  MACHINES. 

Tlie  most  perfect  Sewing  Machine  in  the  World  for  Families  and  Manufacturers. 

Making  the  LOCK-STITCH  at  the  rate  of  1,000  yier  minute ;  also,  with  an  extra  attachment, 

THE  NEW  THREE-THREAD  EMBROIDERY  STITCH  FOR  ORNAMENTAL  S’V.'ING  (Prospucti-s  Post  Faxx). 
i:*0,  REOEIVT  ST.,  TV.;  nnU  43,  ST.  T^VLTL’S  CHURCHYARD. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “DENISE  BLAKE.” 


CHAPTER  LV. 

MR.  wade’s  friend. 

R.  WADE  was  at  home,  and  the  visitors  were 
ushered  into  a  kind  of  study,  where  they  found 
that  gentleman  seated  at  a  table  covered  with  papers. 

“Mr.  Erie!  Dear  me!  I  hope  you  are  well,  sir. 
A  pleasant  morning  for  walking.”  And  Mr.  Wade 
gave  a  quick,  comprehensive  glance  at  the  parson's 
companion.  The  lawyer  was  a  tall,  bony,  loosely-made 
man,  with  a  shark-like  expression  in  his  thin  face  and 
hungry,  no-coloured  eyes,  which  was  not  attractive. 
Helen  shrank  from  him  as  though  she  had  been  reading 
Victor  Hugo’s  description  of  the  Devil-fish,  and 
suddenly  recognised  a  resemblance.  “  A  vertj  pleasant 
morning,”  he  went  on,  apparently  enjoying  the  effect 
of  his  appearance  upon  his  lady-visitor. 

“Yes,  it  is  line.  This  is  Mrs.  Trevor,  Mr.  Wade, 
and  we  have  come  to  you  for  professional  assistance.” 

“  Pro — fessional  assistance — in — deed !”  (“  What 

you  get  you  will  pay  for,  my  good  sir,”  was  his  mental 
accompaniment.)  “  I  shall  be  very  happy.  Pm  sure. 
Pray  be  seated,  madam.  Trevor — rather  an  odd 
coincidence — no  relation  to  our  old  friend  in  the 
village,  I  suppose?  No,  no;  I  perceive  not;  I  beg 
your  pardon.” 

“  1  am  her  daughter,  Mr.  Wade,  and — and - ”  She 

was  too  agitated  to  go  on,  looking  appealingly  at 
Philip. 

“  Mrs.  Trevor  wishes  to  consult  you  about  her 
mother.  She  is  very  anxious  in  consequence  of  having 
received  a  letter.  It  seems  that  Mrs.  Trevor  has  taken 
it  into  her  head  that  it  would  be  best  for  her  daughter 
to  be  alone  in  Thorsall.  I  mean  that - ” 

“  I  did  not  behave  like  a  daughter  to  her,  but  I  am 
altered  now — indeed  I  am,  and  1  shall  never  be  happy 
until  I  have  proved  it  to  her.”  And,  in  her  humility, 
Helen  Trevor  pleaded  like  a  child  with  clasped  hands 
and  imploring  eyes.  The  lawyer  looked  at  her  ap¬ 
provingly — approvingly  of  the  sweet  refined  face,  not 
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of  the  sentiment — the  latter  was  a  quality  which  he 
neither  admired  nor  believed  in,  except  when  you  paid 
a  witness  to  display  it  for  the  purpose  of  winning 
over  a  jury. 

Helen  quite  misinterpreted  the  meaning  of  his  smile, 
and  her  own  face  brightened  with  the  hope  that  at 
last  her  end  was  gained.  Not  so  Philip  Erie.  “  We 
shall  have  a  hard  battle  to  get  information  if  it  depends 
upon  him,”  he  thought.  But  he  assumed  a  cheerful  air 
as  he  said — 

“  That  being  the  case,  Jlr.  Wade,  I  am  sure  that  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  the  sooner  mother  and  daughter 
can  be  brought  together  again  the  better  for  both.  Of 
course  Mrs.  Trevor  will  be  ready  enough  to  return 
when  she  knows  that  her  daughter  cannot  be  happy 
without  her.” 

“  No  doubt,  my  dear  sir,  no  doubt.  And  in  what 
vray  can  I  serve  you,  madam?”  he  added,  turning 
gravely  and  confidentially  towards  Helen. 

She  stared  at  him,  quite  unable  to  reply. 

“  I  have  just  told  you  that  Mrs.  Trevor  wishes  to 
find  her  mother,  Mr.  Wade,  and  we  have  come  to  you 
for  assistance,”  said  Philip  sharply. 

“  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  do  anything  and  every¬ 
thing  in  my  power,  Mr.  Erie ;  but,  to  be  quite  candid 
with  you,  I  have  not  much  hope  of  success  in  that 
respect.  As  far  as  I  could  judge,  .Mrs.  Trevor  senior 
seemed  quite  determined  to  be  lost ;  and  I  must  say 
that  she  appeared  to  know  very  well  how  to  set  about 
it  without  taking  any  one  into  her  confidence.  A  capital 
head  for  business,  your  good  mother’s,  madam.  I  have 
never  had  the  pleasure  of  transacting  business  with  a 
shrewder  woman,”  he  said,  bowing  cheerfully  to  Helen. 

“Then  you  do  not  know  where  she  is?”  said  Helen; 
and  this  time  Mr.  Wade  found  it  easier  to  reply  with 
averted  eyes, 

“No,  madam,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  do  not.” 

“  God  help  me !  How  sh.all  I  boar  it  ?” 

“  Now,  my  dear  young  lady,  pray  do  not  agitate 
yourself.  1  think  our  good  friend  has  done  what  she 
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considers  best  for  her  own  happiness  as  well  as  yours. 

I  can  assure  you  she  seemeil  in  the  very  best  of  spirits.” 

“  I  know  Jlrs.  Trevor  better  than  that,”  broke  in 
I’hilij).  “No  one  who  knew  her,  and  her  devoted  love 
for  her  daughter,  would  believe  that  she  oxih'd  herself 
to  advance  her  own  happiness.  You  niust  have  seen 
as  much  as  that  in  your  interviews  witli  her.  I  kiiow 
she  came  to  you  several  times,  and  you  must  have  seen 
sufficient  of  her  to  be  as  certain  as  I  am  that  nothing 
would  so  much  conduce  to  her  happiness  as  being  with 
her  daughter  again — as  her  daughter  is  now.” 

“You  think  so?  Well,  you  are  the  best  judge,  no 
doubt.  You  have  known  our  good  friend  longer  than  I 
have,,  to  be  sure,”  replied  the  lawyer,  rubbing  his  hatuls 
with  extreme  good-humour.  For  this  was  the  first  time 
that  the  parson  and  the  lawyer  had  crossed  swords,  and 
the  latter  had  vowed  not  to  spare  a  man  that  made  law  ] 
such  a  l)ad  trade  in  Thorsall,  whenever  he  got  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  thrust. 

“  All  I  have  to  ask  is  what  are  my  instructions,  Mr. 
Erie — what  am  I  expected  to  do  in  the  business  ?” 

“  Nonsense,  Mr.  AVado ;  Airs.  Trevor  herself  told  me 
that  she  consulted  you,  and  that  you  have  her  instruc¬ 
tions.” 

“Ah !  now  you  are  intelligible,  my  dear  sir.  I  certainly 
have  her  instructions,  and  shall  be  most  happy  to 
render  an  account.  Airs.  Trevor  junior  will  find  every¬ 
thing  correct.  The  sum  to  be  paid  over  to  her  signature 
is  a  thousand  a  year,  less  two  or  three  small  charges.” 

“  A  thousand  a  year !”  ejaculated  both  his  hearers, 
for  the  moment  every  other  feeling  giving  way  to  un¬ 
bounded  astonishment. 

“  Yes,  th.at  is  the  net  income  of  the  funded  property 
bequeathed  by  Airs.  Graham — the  house  was  entailed.” 

“  And  she  has  left  all  that  for  me — for  me  ?” 

“  Every  farthing,  madam,  with  your  approval  ap¬ 
pointing  me  trustee.  We  will  go  over  the  accounts  as 
soon  as  you  please.” 

“  Where  is  she?”  murmured  Helen,  moving  towards 
the  door.  “  AVhere  is  she  ?” 

Philip  Erie  bowed  formally  to  the  lawyer,  and  followed 
her  out. 

“  That  man  knows  more  than  he  has  told  us,”  said 
Philip  thoughtfully,  as  they  passed  out  of  hearing. 

“  AVhat  shall  we  do?”  asked  Helen,  looking  appeal¬ 
ingly  up  into  his  face.  “  I  feel  so  miserably  weak  and 
incapable  of  judging  what  is  best  to  be  done.  You 
will  help  me  to  think,  tvill  you  not?  You  will  not 
desert  me  in  the  hour  of  need?” 

“  No,  I  will  not  desert  you.” 

Desert  her!  AVas  he  not  obliged  to  exert  his  will  to 
the  utmost  to  prevent  himself  from  gathering  her  to 
his  heart,  and  there  and  tlien  letting  his  love  shape 
itself  in  words  ?  She  did  not  notice  that  the  quietness 
of  his  tone  and  bearing  was  too  exaggerated  to  be 
natural ;  she  even  got  a  little  impatient  with  him  for 
watching  a  sail  disappear  on  the  horizon  before  he 
again  spoke. 

“  I  believe  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  money  with 
thi.s  man.  Airs.  Trevor.  AA'e  sh.all  have  to  pay  w'ord 
by  word  for  any  information  w'e  get  out  of  him.” 

“  Do  you  think  so? — do  you  think  so?”  she  repeated 
eagerly.  “Then  it  will  be  easy  enough.  Let  us  try 


what  money  can  do  at  once.  He  s.ays  that  he  holds  a 
large  sum  in  trust  for  me,  you  know,  and  it  can't  be 
better  employed.” 

He  hesitated  a  few  moments.  Ought  not  he  to  .epare 
her  such  a  mean,  bickering  scene  .is  it  would  probably 
be  ?  Hesides,  she  might  jmevent  the  man  coming  to 
terms  by  the  very  scorn  she  was  likely  to  display 
for  tlie  dirty  part  of  the  work. 

“  Had  I  not  better  join  you  at  the  cottage  presently, 
with  what  news  I  cau  get?  1  may,  perhaps,  succeed 
better  with  the  man  if  you  arc  not  pre.sent.” 

“  If  you  think  it  best,”  she  replied.  “  But  may  I 
not  wait  for  you  here,  please  ?  I  shall  then  hear  all 
the  sooner,  and  suspense  is  so  terrible.” 

How  familiar  they  had  become  with  each  other! 
Indeed,  to  her  it  was  no  time  for  the  mere  conven¬ 
tionalities  of  speech. 

“  A'ery  well ;  sit  under  this  tree  in  the  shade ;  I 
daresay  I  shall  very  soon  rejoin  you." 

He  turned  back  and  went  towards  the  lawyer's 
house  again,  not  unobserved  by  Air.  AA’a'le,  who  had 
st.ationed  himself  behind  the  wire  blinds  of  tlie  window 
looking  on  to  the  road  as  soon  as  his  visitors  departed, 
and  was  consequently  hard  at  work  over  his  papers 
when  Air.  Erie  was  announced  again. 

“  I  have  been  thinking  over  this  matter.  Air.  AA'ade, 
and - ” 

“  And  come  to  me  with  the  results.  Pray  take  a 
scat.  Air.  Erie.” 

Philip  declined  with  a  gesture. 

“Airs.  Trevor  must  be  found,  and  if  you  are  able 
and  willing  to  assist  in  the  search,  well  and  good ;  if 
not,  we  must  employ  other  agents.” 

“That  would  be  hardly  fair  to  me.  I  think.  Air.  Erie, 
since  I  have  offered  my  services,  and  am  ready  to  act 
in  any  way  you  m.ay  direct.” 

“  And  what  is  your  opinion  ns  to  the  success  ?” 

“  AA'ell,  if  you  put  it  to  me  in  that  way,”  replied  the 
lawyer,  “  I  am  bound  to  answer  you  openly.  Aly 
candid  opinion  of  the  matter  is,  that  in  searching  for 
Airs.  Trevor  you  will  lose  your  money,  and  if  I  were 
not  addressing  a  clergyman  I  should  add,  your  temper, 
to  no  purpose.  Depend  upon  it,  my  good  sir,  she  was 
enough  in  earnest  to  take  every  precaution,  and  she 
has  had  time  enough  now  to  baffle  anybody  who  might 
be  Quixotic  enough  to  attempt  to  find  her.  She  m.ay 
at  this  moment  be  on  her  way  to  Australia,  or  settled 
down  in  some  out-of-the-way  corner  of  England.  It 
is  easy  enough  to  lose  oneself  in  these  days.” 

“  I  do  not  think  so.” 

“  No  ?  But  Airs.  Trevor  is  a  very  shrewd  woman — 
one  of  the  best  business  women  th.at  I  have  had  the 
honour  of  transacting  business  with — much  shrewder 
than  her  daughter,  I  take  it.” 

“  Suppose  that  you  were  acquainted  with  some 
person  who  held  the  secret  of  Airs.  I'revor's  where¬ 
abouts,  Air.  AA’ade,  and  that  it  were  marketable,  what 
would  be  about  the  sum  required,  do  you  think  ?”  Sivid 
Philip,  who  had  listened  to  without  heeding  tho 
lawyer’s  tir.ade. 

“  But  I  can  t  suppose  anything  of  the  kind,  my  good 
sir;  quite  ont  of  the  question !” 

“  Nevertheless,  some  one  must  know,  and  has  doubt- 
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loss  been  paid  to  keep,  the  secret.  My  client— excuse 
the  technicality — may  bo  inclined  to  outbid,  if  the 
terms  are  not  too  extortionate.” 

“Sorry  1  can’t  assist  you  in  that  way,  Mr.  Eric. 
ITiat  is  a  branch  of  the  business  which  I  have  had  no 
experience  in.” 

“Then  1  am  afraid  that  we  must  make  it  worth 
another  lawyer’s  while  to  assist  us,  by  transferring  the 
agency  of  the  property  to  him.  You  mentioned,  I 
think,  just  now  that  your  acting  was  subject  to  the 
daughter’s  ajiproval,  and  I  must  advise  her  to  seek  the 
•issistanco  of  a  gentleman  who  has  the  necessary 
(Experience.” 

Mr.  Wade  rubbed  his  chin,  glancing  almost  ad¬ 
miringly  at  his  antagonist. 

“Now  who  would  have  supposed  him  sharp  enough 
for  a  move  like  that  he  thought.  “  1  should  be  sorry 
to  inconvenience  you  to  that  extent  if  it  is  at  all 
possible  to  help  you  myself,”  he  replied.  “  A  moment, 
my  dear  sir — let  me  rellcct  a  little.  Ah,  to  be  sure ! 
A  happy  iilea  has  just  suggested  itself  to  me.  I  really 
think  that  it  might  lead  to  something.  I  could, 
perhaps,  manage  to  negotiate  with  a  person — yes,  it 
is  not  very  congenial  work,  to  be  sure,  but  to  oblige 
a  client,  1  do  think  I  might  ferret  out  something  there  ! 
l)ut  the  man  is  poor — very  poor — and  we  must  be 
liberal,  1  think.” 

“How  liberal?”  asked  Philip  shortly. 

“  'Wei!,  of  course  I  can  only  spc.ak  at  h.azard  ;  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  speak  decidedly.  Put  we  must 
reiuember  that  he  is  in  no  way  obliged  to  break  conli- 
dcnce,  and  it  is  such  a  very  delicate  matter  to  approach, 
you  see.  To  ask  a  man  to  divulge  what  he  has  been 
recpiested  not  to  divulge  1” 

“  Fifty  pounds?” 

“ Fifty  pounds!  My  dear  sir,  no!  Ask  a  man  to 
bre.ak  his  word  for  fifty  pounds!  I  could  not  offer 
such  a  sum.  Besides,  I  told  you  the  man  is  poor.’’ 

“  Will  you  be  gootl  enough  to  spare  time  by  naming 
the  sum  which  your  disreputable  friend  requires  ?’’ 

“  Xow,  that  term  is  unworthy  of  yourself,  to  s.ay 
nothing  of  ‘  the  cloth.’  ^ly  friend,  as  you  please  to 
designate  him,  might  turn  rusty  if  he  heard  himself 
alluded  to  in  that  unpleasant  manner,  and  altogether 
refuse  to  give  the  information  we  require.” 

“How  much  will  he  ask,  Mr.  Wade?  There  is  no 
necc.ssity  to  waste  time  in  coming  to  the  jmint,  when 
he  has  doubtless  settlwl  the  matter  in  his  own  mind.” 

“  Well,  of  course  I  can  only  give  a  rough  guess ; 
but,  judging  from  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  case, 
and  the  man’s  necessities,  I  should  not  think  that  le.ss 
than  a  hundred  pounds  would  be  of  any  service.  Xo, 
not  /I'.w,”  he  added  with  a  grave  air. 

Philip  muttered  a  few  words  very  uncomplimentary 
to  Mr,  Wade’s  friend,  then  continued  aloud — “And 
for  that  sum  he  would  giie  us  Mrs.  Trevor’s  address?” 

“Xo,  1  do  not  think  ho  would  be  able  to  give  so 
much  as  that.  The  most  I  could  promise  in  his  name 
would  bo  a  clue.  Au  unerring  clue,”  ho  added,  as 
Philip  Erie  strode  angrily  towards  the  door.  “  In  fact, 
I  may  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  it  is  followed  iqj  tiic 
mother  .and  daughter  will  soon  meet.” 

“  How  soon  ?  ^Vhen  are  we  to  get  the  information  ?” 
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“  AVell,  I  really  think  I  may  promise  that  you  shall 
receive  a  communic.ation  in  a  few  hours  after  I  have 
received  the  wherewithal  to  work  with.” 

Philip  took  out  his  bank-book,  and  liUcd  in  a  cheque 
for  a  hundred  pounds. 

“  I  need  not  tell  you  wh.at  my  opinion  of  your  friend 
is,  Mr.  Wade.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  daughter's 
recent  bereavement  and  mental  anxiety,  he  would  never 
have  extorted  this  sum  from  me.  Had  it  not  been  a 
question  of  time - ” 

“My  good  sir,  all  that  is  understood;  the  man 
charges  for  all  that,  you  know,  ^'ery  sa'l  from  a 
Christian  jioint  of  view,  of  course,  but  so  it  is.  Good 
morning,  Mr.  Eric — 'jnod  morning.” 

“Have  you  succeeded?’  asked  Helen,  rising  frtun 
her  seat  and  hastening  towards  him  the  moment  he 
aiqicared. 

“  Yes.” 

Hie  light  leaped  to  her  eyes,  and  the  colour  to  her 
cheeks. 

“  Slmll  I  ever  be  able  to  repay  you?” 

“  Hush  !  I  suppose  it  may  be  called  a  success;  but 
he  has  only  promised  to  give  us  a  clue.” 

“  But  you  think  it  will  be  sullicient  for  the  purpose? 
You  think  we  shall  find  her?”  she  said,  turning  with 
him  in  the  direction  of  the  cott.age. 

As  they  went  he  told  her  all  that  he  had  to  tell. 

“A  few  hours!  How  long  they  will  seem!  How 
shall  I  bear  the  waiting?  You  will  come  in  and  wait 
until  the  message  comes,  will  you  not?”  she  asked, 
looking  eagerly  up  into  his  face  as  he  swung  open  the 
garden-gate  for  her  to  pass  through.  She  seemed 
entirely  to  forget  the  conventionalities  considered 
necess.ary  to  their  relative  positions — a  fact  as  dis¬ 
couraging  to  him  in  one  way  as  it  wa.s  jdeasing  in 
nnothcr. 

“  Thank  you,  no,  not  now.  I  have  one  or  two  visits 
to  pay,  and  niu.st  look  in  at  the  schools.  But  I  will 
call  towards  evening ;  you  will  not  hear  before  then.’’ 

“  You  think  not  ?  Then  I  must  bo  as  patient  as  I 
can.  Good-bye  for  the  present.” 

They  clasiied  h.ands  for  a  moment,  then  he  went 
on  his  way  down  towards  the  village  again.  She 
entered  the  house. 

“  We  have  succeeded,  I  think,  at  last ;  we  shall  soon 
have  mother  .at  home  ag.ain,”  she  said,  .as  with  a  radiant 
face  she  went  into  the  kitchen,  where  sat  .Vmeli.a  and 
Stephens.  “^Ir.  Erie  could  not  himself  give  me  any 
news  of  her,  but  he  accompanied  me  to  iMr.  ^Vade,  the 
lawyer,  who  h.as  promised  to  give  us  the  information 
we  want  in  a  few  hours.  Kiss  me,  Stejihens.  Kiss 
me,  please,  Amelia.’’ 

Stephens  was  rea  ly  enough,  but  Amelia  got  up  from 
her  stool  and  bustled  away  to  the  out-plaeo  with  the 
remark  that  she  “  w.a.sn’t  much  of  a  one  for  kissing, 
she  wasn’t.  But  Lor !’  wh.at  a  cliange !”  she  added 
to  herself,  “if  it  do  but  last !’’ 

'I’he  afternoon  wore  away,  slowly  enong’.i  to  Helen, 
who  most  of  tlie  time  stood  in  the  porch  shading  her 
eyes  with  her  hand  as  she  watched  the  turn  in  the  road 
wliich  leil  up  from  the  village  Towards  four  o’clock 
came  Jerry  the  postman,  panting  and  grumbling  up 
the  steej)  hill. 
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“A  letter!  For  me?”  exclaimed  Helen,  running  out 
to  the  gate. 

“Are  you  ^Irs.  Trevor,  junior?” 

“  Yes,  give  it  me,  quick !” 

And  the  letter  was  unceremoniously  snatched  from 
his  hand,  and  opened  where  she  stood,  her  heart  heating 
wildly  with  the  hope  that  it  came  from  her  mother. 
But  the  colour  died  out  of  her  cheeks  as  she  read  the 
first  words : — 

“  My  Deahest  Cousix, — I  was  so  truly  sorry  to  hear 
of  your  trouble ;  but  I  hope  that  the  change  of  scene 
and  air  will  soon  set  you  up  in  health  and  spirits  again. 
You  have  heard  that  poor  father  is  gone”  (Helen  had 
not  heard,  nor,  in  her  anxiety  respecting  her  mother, 
had  she  given  a  thought  to  her  uncle)  ;  “  so  you  sec, 
dear,  we  all  have  our  troubles.  I  hope  you  will  not 
think  it  uukind  of  me  not  being  at  the  cottage  to 
receive  you ;  but,  in  my  present  state  of  health,  Thomas 
wouldn’t  hear  of  my  venturing  to  drive  over  from  the 
farm.  My  feelings  towards  you  will  always  be  tout  le 
matne  chose  as  ever  ;  and  if  I  can  be  of  any  comfort  to 
you,  Thomas  is  not  so  selfish  as  to  insist  upon  my  keep¬ 
ing  away,  though  you  may  guess  how  anxious  he  is 
now.  I  do  hope  that  all  will  soon  be  right,  cousin 
dear,  and  that  you  will  then  come  over  to  Tulip  Farm, 
and  be  godmother.  Thomas  will  write  you  word  when 
the  little  stranger  arrives — that  is  to  say,  as  soon  as  he 
is  able  to  put  pen  to  paper ;  for  the  dear  fellow  is  in 
such  a  state  at  the  idea  of  being  a  father  that  I  am 
afraid  he  will  be  regularly  demented  when  baby  comes. 
What  a  good  thing  bugles  keep  in  fashion,  isn’t  it? 
Black  is  so  very  unbecoming  without.  I  tell  Miss 
Dobson  that  the  more  she  puts  on  the  better  I  shall 
like  it ;  and,  really,  Thomas  says  I  look  all  beads  and 
tassels !  Now  do  write  a  line  soon,  and  believe  me, 
dear  cousin, 

“  Ever  yours  affectionately, 

“Selina  Gort. 

“  P.S.  Remember  that  I  am  always  tout  Ic  matne  chose, 
though  I  forget  what  chose  is.” 

Poor  Selina  Gort !  her  letter  deserved  better  treat¬ 
ment  than  to  be  thrust  into  her  cousin’s  pocket  with 
scarcely  a  second  thought  for  the  writer.  It  had 
cost  her  no  little  pains  to  write.  The  hope  that 
“  all  would  soon  be  right”  was  the  only  allusion  to  her 
aunt  Trevor’s  absence  that  she  would  permit  herself  to 
make,  her  love  for  both  mother  and  daughter  being  so 
strong.  To  her  good-nature  it  seemed  to  be  almost  a 
severe  sentence,  although  it  had  to  be  written.  “  For, 
much  as  I  love  cousin,  I  love  poor  Aunt  Martha  most, 
you  know,  Thomas,  and  if  she  isn’t  back  at  the  cottage 
before  that  time  w'e  must  look  out  for  a  godmother 
somewhere  else,  though  I  shall  be  terribly  upset.” 

The  bare  idea  of  the  mother  of  his  child  being  upset, 
upset  Mr.  Thomas  Gort  to  such  an  extent  that  his  wife 
was  afterwards  obliged  to  keep  her  anxieties  to  herself. 

Notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  both  Stephens 
and  Amelia,  Helen  kept  her  station  in  the  porch  until 
the  moon  rose.  Philip  Erie  stayed  at  the  gate  a  few 
minutes,  on  his  way  from  the  village,  towards  evening ; 
but  he  did  not  trust  himself  to  accept  her  invitation  to 
go  in.  The  sight  of  the  fair  young  face  in  the  close 


widow’s  cap  (there  had  been  no  attempt  to  give  it  s 
lighter  or  more  fashionable  appearance)  was  almost  too 
much  for  him. 

“  No,  I  did  not  expect  that  you  trould  hear  directly,” 
he  replied  to  her  weary  shake  of  the  head  when  h« 
inquired  the  news.  “  Mr.  Wade  is  quite  sharp  prac¬ 
titioner  enough  to  throw  an  appearance  of  business 
about  the  matter.  But  do  not  look  so  cast  down :  you 
will  be  sure  to  hear  from  him  in  the  morning — he  can’t 
get  out  of  his  bargain  with  me  now,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  information  he  gives  will  be  sufficient 
for  us  to  act  upon,  though  he  must  keep  to  the  letter  of 
his  promise  to  your  mother.  Get  as  much  rest  as  you 
can  to-night,  or  you  will  not  have  the  strength  to  act 
when  it  becomes  necessary.  You  will  let  me  know 
immediately  you  hear  from  Wade?” 

“  Yes,”  she  replied  absently ;  “  good  night.” 

“  Good  night.”  And  he  walked  away  with  a  bow, 
appearing  not  to  sec,  but,  in  fact,  not  venturing  to 
touch,  the  hand  extended  towards  him. 

She  hardly  noticed  the  omission,  and  the  moment  he 
was  out  of  sight  he  was  forgotten.  She  stood  gazing 
wearily  out — away  over  the  boundless  sea,  its  calm, 
monotonous  music,  as  it  rippled  the  pebbles  backward 
and  forward  on  the  beach  below,  reaching  her  ears 
with  a  sound  just  loud  enough  to  act  as  a  gentle 
lullaby  had  her  mind  been  at  peace ;  but  which,  in  her 
desolation,  was  more  disturbing  and  irritating  than  the 
loudest  thunder.  Just  such  a  night  as  this  had  her 
mother  once  stood  beside  her  in  the  cottage  porch, 
enduring  all  the  agony  of  longing  for  a  love  withheld. 
Helen  was  now  able  in  a  measure  to  comprehend  what 
had  been  the  torture  which  that  loving  heart  had  under¬ 
gone,  and  bowed  her  head  in  bitter  humiliation  and 
regret  at  the  remembrance.  The  very  words  wrung 
from  the  suffering  heart  came  back  like  so  many  stabs 
to  her  own : — “  Perhaps  things  that  have  been  shadows 
here  may  be  real  there.” 

She  glanced  upward  at  the  stars,  and  a  wild,  terrible 
fear  came  upon  her.  Might  not  Heaven  have  taken 
back  to  itself  the  love  which  she  had  scorned  and 
rejected  ?  She  dared  not  look  again — rushing  back  into 
the  house,  and  shutting  the  scene  from  her  sight. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

ON  THE  TRACK. 

“  QOME  one  has  been  inquiring  for  you  this  morning, 

^  ma’am,”  said  Stephens,  as  she  entered  her  mis¬ 
tress’s  room  at  eight  o’clock. 

“  Some  one — who  ?” 

“  He  looked  like  a  clerk,  and  said  he  came  from  Mr 
Wade’s.” 

“  IVith  a  letter  ?  Where  is  it  ?  Give  it  to  me.” 

“  No,  ma’am,  he  only  brought  a  message.  I  was  to 
say  that  Mr.  Wade  will  be  glad  to  see  you  as  soon  as 
you  cau  make  it  convenient  to  call  upon  him  this 
morning.” 

“  Help  me  to  get  ready  quick,  Stephens ;  it  is  news 
about  mother!”  And  with  trembling  hands  Helen 
hurried  on  with  her  toilette. 

“But  you  must  have  some  breakfast  before  you  go 
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out.  Mrs.  Trevor,”  said  Stephens  anxiously  ;  “  you  will 
be  ill  if  you  do  not.” 

“  Ilon't  worry,  there’s  a  dear,  Stephens  ;  I  cannot.” 

_  “  Hut  only  a  cup  of  coffee.” 

“No,  I  cannot  wait.” 

“  Don’t  tell  me  as  she  can’t  wait !  I  never  give  up 
to  people’s  whims  in  that  fashion  !’’  exclaimed  Amelia. 
“Is  that  her  coming  down?  You  leave  it  to  me.” 
And  up  the  few  steps  from  the  kitchen  bounced  Amelia. 
“  If  you  don’t  want  to  waste  time,  sit  you  down  at  once 
and  have  some  breakfast,  ma’am,”  she  said,  seating  her¬ 
self  with  her  back  against  the  door  as  she  spoke. 

Helen  knew  her  quite  well  enough  by  this  time  not 
to  waste  any  time  in  expostulation,  but  to  obey  at 
once. 

“  Tell  Mr.  Erie  about  the  message,  and  where  I  am 
gone,  if  he  calls  while  I  am  away,”  she  said,  with  a 
momentary  remembrance  of  her  promise  to  him,  as  she 
tried  to  satisfy  Amelia  by  hurriedly  going  through  the 
form  of  breakfast. 

“  Very  well,  ma’am,”  replied  Amelia,  at  length 
making  way  for  her  to  pass. 

“  Expect  to  sec  mother  come  back  with  me.” 

Amelia  nodded  a  reply,  for  Helen  was  alreiidy  half¬ 
way  down  the  hill.  By  half-past  eight  she  was  ushered 
into  Mr.  Wade’s  office. 

“What  news  h.ave  you  to  tell  me,  sir?” 

“  Good  morning,  iirs.  Trevor.  Prompt  as  all  good 
daughters  should  be  when  a  mother  is  concerned.” 

“  IVhere  is  she  ?” 

“  Well,  that  I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  state,  my 
dear  madam.  But,”  he  went  on  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand,  as  if  to  deprecate  her  anger,  “  if  you  will  do  me 
the  favour  to  listen  patiently  for  a  few  minutes,  I  can 
give  you  a  very  fair  clue.  Y^our  good  mother  had  the 
I  address  of  a  London  solicitor  from  me,  and  I  think 

t  that  there  is  the  best  reason  for  supposing  she  went 

direct  from  here  to  him.  At  any  rate,  I  know  that  he 
I  can  give  you  her  address  if  he  pleases.” 

“  London !  Does  he  live  there  ?  Are  you  sure  that 
•he  went  to  him  ?” 

'  “Yes,  I  am  able  to  state  positively  that  on  her 
arrival  in  London  she  went  straight  to  him.  Here  is 
his  address,”  he  added,  handing  her  a  card.  “Mr. 
Jessup,  office.  Great  George-street,  Westminster.  Be 
good  enough  to  tell  Mr.  Erie  that  I  have  kept  faith 

I  with  him,  if  you  please.  I  have  ferreted  out  enough 
to  set  you  on  the  right  track,  and  that  is  what  I  pro¬ 
mised  to  do.” 

“Very  well,  Mr.  Wade.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me 
when  the  next  train  leaves  here  for  London  ?” 

“  Yes,  madam.  Let  me  see — a  train  leaves  Thorsall 
at  9.15.  You  might  catch  that  if  you  walk  briskly. 
The  next  is  1.30.” 

“But  I  have  no -  Will  you  advance  me  some 

money,  Mr.  Wade?” 

“  Certainly  I  will,  madam,  with  a  great  deal  of  plea¬ 
sure  ;  any  sum  you  like  to  name.  I  need  only  trouble 
you  to  sign  a  receipt.” 

“  Twenty  pounds,  then,  if  you  please  ?” 

“  Very  good.” 

She  signed  the  paper  he  placed  before  her,  and  was 
bowed  out  by  the  lawyer.  Putting  the  money  into  her 


purse  as  she  went,  she  hurried  towards  the  railway 
station. 

“  Up  train,  ma'am ?  Yes,  ma’am,  just  in  time!  No 
luggage;  all  right!  Jump  into  the  carriage,  and  I  will 
get  your  ticket.” 

In  half-an-hour  after  receiving  Mr.  Wade’s  com¬ 
munication  Helen  was  being  r.apidly  whirled  along  on 
her  way  to  London.  Had  she  been  on  a  different 
errand  slic  would  probably  have  felt  almost  terrified  at 
the  prospect  of  arriving  in  London  unprotected  and 
alone.  But  slie  gave  no  thought  to  self  now;  not 
enough  to  wait  until  the  next  train,  when  she  might 
have  had  the  company  of  Stephens. 

Philip  Erie  was  at  the  cottage  soon  after  nine ;  and, 
on  receiving  the  message  from  Stephens,  hastened 
down  to  the  lawyer's,  for  he  had  grave  misgivings  as 
to  her  capability  to  cope  with  Mr.  Wade.  He  felt 
some  annoyance  at  her  not  having  waited  for  him,  and 
showed  it  as  he  entered  tlie  lawyer’s  office. 

“  Yes,  Mrs.  Trevor,  junior,  had  undoubtedly  been 
there,”  was  Mr.  Wade’s  reply  to  Philip's  inquiry,  as 
the  latter  looked  round  the  room,  disappointed  at  not 
finding  her. 

“  And  where  is  she  now,  Mr.  AVade  ?” 

“  That  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  state  without  the 
lady’s  pcrmissio.i,  which  she  did  not  give  me,  my  dear 
sir.”  (“  And  there  is  a  Boland  for  your  Oliver, 
parson !”  he  thought,  in  reference  to  the  previous 
night’s  opinion  of  his  “friend.”) 

One  glance  at  the  man’s  tight  face  and  triumphant 
eyes  convinced  Philip  that  he  would  be  only  wasting 
time  and  speech  to  no  purpose  in  staying  there. 
Perhaps  he  never  felt  so  unclerical  as  he  did  at  that 
moment,  while  he  stood  eyeing  Mr.  AV’ade  before  ho 
strode  out  of  the  place. 

“  Quite  a  fine  specimen  of  your  muscular  Christian,” 
thought  the  lawyer,  watching  him  with  an  amused 
smile. 

“AVhat  has  become  of  her?”  wondered  Philip. 
“  How  unfit  she  is  to  do  battle  with  a  man  like  that ! 
Can  she  have  gone  anywhere  by  train?”  Yes,  a  few 
que.stions  in  the  village  soon  elicited  that  fact.  Two 
or  three  people  were  ready  to  tell  him  that  “young 
Mrs.  Trevor  had  gone  flying  through  the  village 
towards  the  railway-station  more  than  half-an-hour 
agone.” 

He  hurried  on,  and  at  the  station  had  his  fears  con¬ 
firmed.  She  had  left  Thorsall  by  the  9.15  train,  and 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  her  destination ; 
the  porter  who  had  procured  her  ticket  could  tell  him 
it  was  for  London. 

“  She  went  second  class,  sir,”  said  the  porter,  touch¬ 
ing  his  cap.  “  I  asked  if  it  wasn’t  to  be  first  class, 
because  I  had  heard  that  young  Mrs.  Trevor  was  sort 
of  set  up.  But  Lor’,  sir !  nobody  could  have  spoke 
more  humbler — ‘My  place  is  the  second  class,’  she 
said.” 

“Gone  alone — ^without  protection — to  London ?”  mur¬ 
mured  Philip.  “  When  does  the  next  train  leave,  Giles?” 

“  At  1.30,  sir.” 

Philip  turned  back,  and  went  through  two  or  three 
visits  to  his  sick  poor,  and  then  hurried  up  to  the 
cottage  again. 
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“You  did  not  know  that  your  mistress  started  for 
London  this  morning  ?”  he  said  to  Stcpliens,  whom  he 
found  standing  in  the  porch  and  looking  anxiously 
down  the  road. 

“  To  London,  sir !  Surely  licr  mother  ir.  not  there ! 
Gone  all  that  way  alone?”  she  added,  with  a  rather 
reproachful  look  at  him.  “  How  could  you  let  her,  sir?” 

“  I  knew  nothing  about  it  until  she  was  gone.  I 
expect  that  31r.  AViule  told  her  her  mother  was  there, 
and  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment  she  stai’ted  oil  by 
the  train  that  was  just  going.” 

“But,  good  gracious!  what  will  she  do  when  she  gets 
there  ?  She  knows  nothing  of  London,  and  she  is  no 
better  than  a  child  in  some  things,  though  there  isn’t  a 
more  sensible  lady  in  others.  AV'hat  is  to  be  done,  sir?” 

“  The  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  follow  her  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  endeavour  to  find  a  clue  to  her  move¬ 
ments.  Most  likely  she  took  a  cab  .at  the  station,  and 
if  w’c  can  find  the  cabman  she  employed,  we  can  trace 
her  that  w'ay.  At  any  rate,  we  must  try  what  we  can 
do.  Can  you  meet  me  at  the  railway-station  in  time 
for  the  l.oO  train  ?” 

“  Are  you  going,  sir  ?’’ 

“  Of  course  I  am,”  he  replied  impatiently,  as  though 
he  thought  that  she  ought  to  know  that  his  going  w.as 
just  the  most  natural  and  proper  thing  in  the  world. 

“I  will  take  care  to  be  in  time,  sir,”  she  replied, 
greatly  relieved  at  the  thought  of  his  accompanying 
her ;  for  in  truth,  Stephens,  being  country-bred  like 
her  mistress,  was  somewhat  nervous  about  London 
ways. 

Philip  hastened  on  towards  the  parsonage  to  make 
arrangements  for  his  possible  absence  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  to  give  his  housekeeper  a  hint,  lest  she  might  be 
uneasy  about  him.  Old  Hannah  ascribed  her  master’s 
somewhat  crr.atic  movements  of  the  last  day  or  so  to 
the  advent  of  the  mysterious  young  widow,  and  her 
temper  was  no  way  improved  by  the  suspicion.  She 
persuaded  herself  that  she  was  only  anxious  on  her 
boy’s  account;  but  it  is  doubtful,  if  perfection  itself 
could  have  been  brought  home  to  the  parsonage  in  the 
shape  of  a  wife,  if  Hannah  would  have  been  satisfied ; 
she  had  had  her  own  way  too  long  for  that.  But  there 
was  a  line  drawn,  over  which  even  Hannah  could  not 
step.  When  she  ventured  a  warning  about  the  dangers 
awaiting  him  in  the  “  Great  Babylon,”  or  a  hint  about 
artful  women,  she  was  good-humouredly  reminded  that 
she  was  talking  to  her  master. 

Stephens  re-entered  the  house  to  impart  the  news  to 
Amelia,  and  prepare  for  the  jouriiey. 

“  Gone  off  to  Ix)ndon  ?  'Without  never  so  much  as 
taking  a  nightcap  wi’  her  ?”  ejaculated  Amelia  compla¬ 
cently.  “  A\'cll,  that  do  look  something  like.  Not,  mind 
you,  that  I  think  as  Mrs.  Trevor's  a  mile  off  Thoi-sall, 
for  I  don’t.  But  it  looks  something  like,  don't  it  ?” 

Stephens  could  perceive  enough  of  the  other's 
thought  to  take  no  offence  at  the  apparent  unkindness 
of  the  speech.  She  gratified  Amelia  by  making  a 
hearty  twelve  o’clock  dinner ;  then  packed  a  few 
necessaries  into  a  bag,  and  attired  herself  for  the 
journey.  But  she  had  to  encounter  a  little  difficulty 
in  the  setting  out.  Amelia  believed  that  whole¬ 
some  food  was  not  procurable  in  London,  and  had 


packed  an  immense  hamper  with  .all  sorts  of  nro- 
visions,  which  one  of  her  ready  .assistants  in  the  village 
was  waiting  to  convey  to  the  station.  It  required  all 
Stephens’s  tact  to  avoid  giving  offence  by  leaving  it 
behind.  At  last  she  succeeded,  .and  with  a  friendly 
good-bye  she  set  off  for  the  raihv.ay-station,  where  she 
arrived  in  very  good  time.  She  was  not,  however,  too 
early  for  Philip  Erie,  for  she  found  him  already  tliere, 
pacing  to  and  fro  on  the  platform. 

In  ten  minutes  they  were  rapidly  following  the 
fugitive  tow.ards  London.  As  .she  unobtnisivoly  noted 
Philip  Erie’s  anxiety  about  her  mistress,  and  impa¬ 
tience  to  arrive  at  their  journey's  end,  Stejjhens  drew 
cert.ain  very  agreeable  conclusions,  complacently  piecing 
together  a  very  felicitous  termination  to  Helen  Trevor's 
life.  “  And  re.ally,”  she  thought,  “  1  do  not  think  that 
I  shall  at  all  object  to  ending  my  days  in  Thors.all.  A 
prettier  place  could  not  well  be,  and  Amelia  very  much 
improves  upon  aeqtiaintance.  She  seems  quite  changed 
— in  fact,  everything  seems  different  to  what  it  was 
when  I  first  went  to  Thorsall.”  She  did  not  perceive 
that  the  real  difference  was  in  herself 


CHAPTER  lATL 

rCKSUlT. 

The  moment  the  train  stopped  at  the  London 
terminus,  Philip  Erie  sprang  out  of  the  carri.age 
and  assisted  Stephens,  who  looked  bewildered  and 
half  frightened  at  the  hubbub,  to  terra  firma.  He 
commenced  eagerly  questioning,  first  the  porters,  and 
then  such  of  the  cabmen  as  were  sufficiently  unem¬ 
ployed  to  listen  to  him. 

“A  wiilder,  sir? — without  luggage?  Th.ank  you, 
sir.  Let’s  see.  Arrived  by  the  two  o’clock  up,  do  you 
say,  sir?” 

“  Yes,”  replied  Philip  impatiently,  .and  wondering 
how  it  is  that  some  peojile  make  a  point  of  rcpe.ating  a 
question  over  .again,  word  by  word,  though  they  evi¬ 
dently  understand  it  at  first. 

“  Here,  .Tim'  wait  a  bit,”  the  man  c.allcd  out  to 
another.  “You  had  that  job,  I  think.  .Tust  speak  to 
this  gent  about  it  for  a  minute,  will  you?” 

“Wh.atjob?  Don’t  bother !’’ 

For  .Jim  was  busily  engaged  with  another  job  of 
apparently  a  more  complicated  nature  than  the  last, 
an<l  had  enough  to  do  to  attend  to  the  numerous  direc¬ 
tions  of  a  nervous-looking  elderly  lady,  with  a  bird- 
c.agc  in  her  hand,  and  a  mi.scellaneouH  heap  of  jiackages 
on  the  kerb  at  her  feet.  She  was  insisting  upon  having 
her  p.arcels  inside  the  cab  with  her,  each  .and  all  being 
of  the  very  utmost  importance,  .and  requiring  to  bo 
stowed  acconling  to  its  particular  direction  written 
outside. 

“  But  you  can’t  get  ’em  all  inside,  inarm !  There  j 
wouldn’t  be  room  for  all  these  here  in  a  wan !” 

“  But  I  insist !” 

“  Wen’y  well,  marm ;  get  in,  and  I'll  give  ’em  to 
you.” 

“  But  I  can’t  get  in  until  I  have  seen  them  placed 
first.” 

“  Wernj  well,  marm.’ 
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And  they  icere  put,  or  rather  tumbled,  in. 

“  Hut  where  am  1  to  sit she  ejaculated  from  the 
midst. 

The  door  was  banged  to,  and  she  was  left  to  solve 
that  problem  as  best  she  niiglit. 

“And  she's  the  sort  to  keep  me  a-waiting  half-an- 
hour  for  niy  fare  while  she  imtuires  of  the  neighbours 
whether  sire  aint  being  took  in,”  he  grumbled  as  he 
turned  to  mount  to  his  seat.  “  That's  my  luck  !” 

But  on  receipt  of  Thilip’s  little  retainer  bis  face 
cleared  a  little,  and  he  stood  for  a  moment  to  reply. 

“  A  young  widow,  sir  V  All  right,  sir ;  she  was  a 
fare  of  mine.  And  worry  fair  she  was,  if  you  il  excuse 
me.” 

“  Yes,  yes.  Where  did  you  set  down  ?” 

“Now,  cabman,  what  are  you  talking  to  that  person 
about?  If  you  do  not  immediately  drive  away  I  shall 
complain  to  the  inspector.  Drive  on !”  exclaimed  the 
old  lady  shrilly,  as  she  glanced  with  a  territied  look 
towards  Thilip,  who  might,  for  all  she  knew,  be  plot¬ 
ting  the  most  dreadful  things  against  her  and  her  bird. 

“  All  rigid,  ma'am,”  replied  Jehu,  mounting  to  his 
seat,  as  he  called  out  to  Philip — “  Set  down  at  Euston 
Station,  sir,  and  she  met  a  hold  gent  there,  and - ” 

“  Cabman,  I  shall  scream  for  assistance.  Port - ” 

She  and  her  bird  were  jolted  back  amongst  the 
packages  before  the  second  syllable  could  be  added. 

“Euston  Station,”  muttered  Philip.  “What  did 
she  want  there,  and  who  was  the  old  gentlemiin?” 

He  tried  to  consult  Stephens,  but  she  was  a  great 
deal  more  mierjual  to  the  occasion  than  he  had  ima¬ 
gined  she  would  be.  She  could  only  look  helplessly 
up  into  his  face,  and  ask  what  they  were  to  do. 

“There  seems  but  one  thing  to  do,”  he  replied. 
“We  can  only  follow  up  the  clue  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  To  the  Euston  Station,”  was  his  direction  to 
the  driver  as  he  sprang  into  the  cab  after  Stephens. 

They  were  rattled  away  at  a  good  pace  through 
London,  and  speedily  as  possible  arrived  at  their  desti¬ 
nation.  Philip  soon  found  a  porter  able  and  willing  to 
give  information  to  “a  gentleman  as  showed  he 
knowed  the  right  way  of  putting  questions.”  For, 
much  as  Philip  Erie  disapproved  of  bribery,  lie  found 
himself  practising  it  almost  wholesale  in  the  emergency 
of  the  moment,  and  hardly  knew  whether  the  idea 
originated  iu  his  own  mind  or  was  suggested  to  him. 

“  Yes,  sir,  so  she  did.  I  remember  seeing  a  young 
widow  lady  come  here  to  meet  the  four  o'clock  up 
train.  An  old  gentleman  met  her,  and  I  think — 1  am 
sure — I  heard  them  talking  about  going  somewhere  to 
fetch  the  young  lady's  mother,  and  then  all  of  them 
going  back  together.” 

“Back?  where?” 

“That  I  don’t  know,  sir ;  but  they  arc  to  be  here  to 
get  the  luggage  by  haif-past  seven  ;  and  that  sounds 
as  if  they  arc  going  by  the  down  train  that  leaves  at 
that  time,  doesn't  it  ?” 

“  No,  they  must  only  be  coming  for  the  luggage,  for 
they  would  not  go  from  here  if  they  are  the  persons  1 
am  seeking,  which  I  believe  they  are.”  He  added  to 
Stephens — “  We  have  only  to  wait  here  as  patiently  as 
we  can  until  half-past  seven.” 

‘  Very  well,  sir,”  she  replied  in  S' dazed,  helpless  kind 


of  way,  for  the  jolting  and  noise  of  the  London  streets 
had  done  their  work  upon  jioor  Stephens,  and  she  was 
feeling  wretchedly  ill.  “  Sea-sickness  was  nothing  to 
it,”  she  thought,  while  she  was  vexed  with  herself  for 
being  so  useless  to  her  fellow-traveller. 

“  I  think  you  had  better  go  into  the  hotel  and  get 
some  tea,”  ho  said  kindly.  “  Come  with  me.”  And 
after  seeing  poor  Stephens  comfortably  at  rest,  he 
returned  to  the  plattorm  again,  and  walked  up  and 
down,  keeping  the  entrance  of  tlic  station  well  in  view. 
A  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  train  was  adverti.sed  to 
start,  lie  went  to  look  after  Stephens  again.  The  tea  had 
load  its  good  effect ;  she  came  fortli  at  the  summons 
quite  briskly  again,  very  gr.atefnl  to  him  fortlie  kindly 
thought,  and  more  tlian  ever  of  the  opinion  that  he 
was  just  the  sort  of  gentleman  to  make  a  good  husband 
and  master. 

“  They  have  not  arrived  yet,”  he  was  saying  as  they 
made  their  way  towards  the  platform  again. 

“  Yes  they  have,  sir  ;  they  are  iu  the  waiting-room,” 
said  the  porter  of  whom  tlicy  had  made  inquiries, 
touching  his  cap  as  he  ran  past  them. 

Philip  Erie  and  .Stephens  ha.stcned  their  steps  in  the 
direction  of  the  waiting-room,  too  anxious  to  exchange 
another  word  as  they  went.  The  only  occupants  of  the 
room  were  an  elderly  lady  and  gentleman,  and  a  young 
widow — not  Helen  Trevor. 

“  A  mistake !”  ejaculated  Philip,  stopping  short  on 
the  threshold.  “  A  mistake,  and  we  have  lost  all  this 
time !” 

“  Rut  this  may  not  be  the  same  lady  who  arrived  at 
Paddington,”  said  Stephens.  “  I  beg  your  2’ardon, 
madam,”  she  went  on,  addressing  the  younger  lady, 
“but  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  Avhethcr  j'ou 
travelleil  iu  the  train  which  reached  Paddington  at 
two  o’clock  to-day?  Wo  are  very  anxious  about  my 
mistress,  who  came  up  by  that  train,  and  we  were 
informed  aftcrw.ards  came  here  and  met  an  elderly 
gentleman.” 

“ily  daughter  ccrt.ainly  came  by  the  train  yon 
mention,  and  afterwards  met  her  father  here.’’  replied 
the  elder  lady  of  the  party,  looking  up  at  her  interlo¬ 
cutor  in  some  surpri.se.  “But  she  cannot  be  thcjierson 
to  whom  you  allude.” 

The  young  widow  sat  with  her  mother's  hand 
clasped  in  her  own,  too  absorbed  in  her  new  sorrow  to 
notice  the  strangers  after  a  first  glance  towards  them. 

Stephens  apologised  and  withdrew. 

“What  is  to  be  done  now,  sir?”  she  once  more 
repeated,  looking  anxiously  iqi  to  her  conqianion  for  help) 
and  counsel. 

He  walked  thoughtfully  on  for  a  few  minutes  before 
replying — “  I  Inmlly  know,  really ;  we  have  entirely 
lost  the  clue.  But  I  suppose  that  there  is  nothing 
better  th.an  returning  to  Paddington,  and  doing  what 
we  can  there  to  find  out  the  right  cabman.  Two 
young  widow  ladies  must  have  come  by  the  same  train, 
and  it  was  natural  enough  that  a  stranger  should 
mistake  one  for  the  other,  of  cour.se.” 

He  hailed  a  fresh  cab,  and  they  wore  once  more  jolted 
through  the  streets.  It  was  past  nine  in  the  evening 
when  they  arrived  at  the  Paddington  Station  again ;  and, 
after  unmerous  inquiries,  Philip  ascertained  that  the 
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only  cabman  at  all  likely  to  be  able  to  give  the  desired 
intelligence  had  not  returned  to  the  stand  since  taking 
the  fare  at  five  o’clock. 

“  There  is  nothing  for  it,  I  suppose,  but  to  remain 
until  the  man  returns,"  he  said,  returning  to  his 
companion.  “  But  there  is  no  necessity  whatever  for 
your  staying  up.  You  had  better  sleep  at  the  hotel 
to-night.  Shall  I  secure  you  a  room?  You  are  looking 
sadly  fatigued.” 

“Tliank  you,  sir  ;  it  is  very  kind  of  you  to  think  of 
it,  and  I  shall  be  really  thankful  for  a  few  hours’  rest. 
I  am  not  much  used  to  travelling,  and  I  do  feel  very 
tired.  If  the  cabman  comes  back,  and  there  is  any¬ 
thing  to  be  done,  you  will  have  me  called  up  ?” 

“  Oh,  yes ;  I  will  see  to  that  if  it  be  necessary.” 

It  was  dreary  work  for  Philip  Erie,  waiting  about 
the  deserted  station,  getting  every  hour  more  impatient 
of  the  delay,  as  he  thought  of  Helen  Trevor,  alone  and 
perhaps  in  need  of  the  help  which  he  was  too  anxious 
to  give,  and  could  not. 


[ 


CHAPTER  LVIir. 

FOUND. 

ON  her  arrival  at  Paddington  Station,  Helen  Trevor 
had  taken  a  cab  and  driven  straight  to  the  address 
of  the  lawyer  in  George-street.  Mr.  Jessup  had  just 
left  the  office — “  Scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,” 
said  a  clerk,  who  came  to  the  cab  door  to  answer  her 
inquiry. 

“  Can  I  eome  in  and  wait  until  he  returns  ?" 

“  He  will  not  return  here  to-day,  madam.  He  was 
not  particularly  engaged,  and  went  home  earlier  than 
usual.” 

‘•Then  I  must  follow  him.  Will  you  give  me  the 
address,  please?” 

“  That,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  against  our  rule, 
madam.  Mr.  Jessup  particularly  objects  to  receive 
clients  at  his  private  residence ;  his  orders  are  very 
strict  upon  the  point.” 

“  But  this  is  such  a  very  exceptional  and  urgent  case,” 
pleaded  Helen.  “  I  can  assure  you  that  I  wish  only  to 
ask  !Mr.  Jessup  one  question,  which  he  can  answer  in 
two  minutes.  I  am  sure  when  he  knows  my  errand,  and 
the  great  necessity  there  is  for  acting  promptly,  he  will 
ill  no  way  blame  you  for  yielding  to  my  request." 

“  Is  it  anything  that  our  head  clerk  can  do  for  you, 
madam?  He  represents  Mr.  Jessup  in  his  absence, 
and  is  acquainted  with  the  confidential  business  of  the 
firm.” 

“  No,  I  fear  not ;  but  you  can  ask,  if  you  please. 
I  want  the  address  of  Mrs.  Trevor." 

In  five  minutes  he  returned. 

“  The  name  of  Trevor  is  not  known  in  the  office, 
madam  ;  but  our  head  thinks  that,  as  the  case  seems  an 
urgent  one,  I  may  venture  to  give  you  Mr.  Jessup’s 
private  address." 

“Thank  you.  Gothic  Lodge,  Upper  Norwood. 
Drive  to  that  address,"  she  said,  giving  the  card  to 
the  cabman.  The  man  drove  a  short  distance,  then 
drew  up  his  horse,  got  down  from  his  seat,  and  went 
to  the  cab  window. 


“  I  am  afraid  I  must  give  up  the  job,  ma’am,  though 
it’s  very  much  agin  my  will.  But  you  see  it’s  the  hoaa 
I’ve  got  to  think  about,  and  Norwood’s  a  good  stretch. 
Norwood  and  back  is  more  than  he’s  equal  to." 

“  But  what  am  I  to  do  ?"  ejaculated  Helen,  terrified 
and  bewildered. 

“  Why  you’ll  easy  get  another,  ma’am.  Cabs  is 
plenty  enough,  ble.ss  you.  Here’s  a  empty  one  a-coming 
now.  Shall  1  hail  him  ?” 

To  her  great  relief  she  was  speedily  transferred  to 
a  fresh  vehicle,  and  the  news  was  telegraphed  over¬ 
head  that  she  was  good  for  a  pound.  How  long  and 
bewildering  the  journey  seemed  I  By  the  time  the  cab 
drew  up  before  Gothic  Lodge  she  was  almost  heartsick 
between  fear  and  hope.  The  place  looked  dazzling  in 
the  evening  sun,  the  quaintly-built  red-bricked  house, 
well- whitened  stone  path  from  the  gate  to  the  hall  door, 
bright  green  Venetian  bUnds,  and  gay  flowers  were  all 
so  vivid  in  tone. 

“  Yes,  Mr.  Jessup  is  at  home,  ma'am,”  hesitatingly 
replied  the  pretty,  neat-looking  maid-servant  who 
obeyed  the  summons  of  the  bell.  “  Master  is  at  dinner," 
she  added,  looking  over  the  gate  at  Helen  as  though 
she  thought  that  that  information  ought  to  be  sufficient 
to  cause  her  to  drive  away  at  once.  But  Helen 
alighted,  and  bidding  the  man  wait,  she  followed  the 
girl  into  the  house.  She  showed  the  visitor  into  a 
dainty  old-fashioned-looking  bachelor’s  drawing-room. 
“  Master  is  at  dinner,  but  I  will  tell  him.  What  name, 
ma’am  ?” 

“  I  haven’t  a  card  with  me,”  said  Helen,  venturing  a 
little  diplomacy  in  her  fear  of  being  sent  away  without 
an  answer  to  the  question,  which  was  almost  one  of  life 
and  death  to  her  now,  “  and  Mr.  Jessup  may  not  know 
my  name.” 

“  A  lady  in  black — a  widow — begs  that  you  will  see 
her  for  a  few  minutes,  sir,”  said  the  parlour-maid,  as 
she  entered  the  dining-room  where  sat  her  master, 
slowly  getting  through  his  first  course  in  epicure 
fashion. 

“  A  lady !  at  this  time,  Lydia?  Why  did^you  not 
tell  her  that  I  was  at  dinner  ?" 

“  I  did,  sir ;  but  she  seemed  so  anxious  to  see  you, 
and  said  she  would  not  detain  you  long." 

“  What  does  she  want? — what  is  her  name?” 

“  She  said  you  would  not  know  it,  sir." 

“  Ah,  a  genteel  beggar,  I  suppose.” 

“  She  looks  like  a  lady,  and  she  has  followed  you 
from  the  office,  sir.” 

“Followed  me  from  the  office!  Jones  ought  to  have 
known  better  than  to  give  my  private  address  to  any 
one ;  he  is  especially  desired  not  to  do  so,"  replied  her 
irate  master,  for,  as  was  said,  he  had  just  sat  down  to 
dinner,  and  dinner  in  Mr.  Jessup’s  opinion  was  a 
subject  not  to  be  trifled  with.  “  I  am  to  be  disturbed 
at  all  sorts  of  unseasonable  times,  and  perhaps  kept 
away  from  my  dinner  for  an  hour,  only  to  hear  some 
foolish  woman’s  gossip !" 

“  I  heard  her  tell  the  cabman  to  wait,  sir.” 

“  Oh,  ah,  did  you  ?  Very  well ;  if  the  cab  is  wait¬ 
ing  that  does  not  look  much  like  delay.  Where  is  she? 
In  the  drawing-room  ?" 

“Yes,  sir." 
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“  Tell  Mrs.  Brown  to  keep  back  the  pigeons,  Lydia.” 
And  Air.  Jessup  rose  reluctantly  from  bis  scat  and 
Trent  to  the  drawing-room.  As  he  entered  the  room 
be  began  rather  crustily — “  It  is  not  my  custom, 

m.'’.dam,  to  receive - ”  At  sight  of  Helen  he  stopped 

short  in  his  speech,  and  bowed. 

“  I  am  very  sorry  to  disturb  you,  sir,  and  nothing 
but  the  extreme  urgency  of  the  case  w'ould  have  in¬ 
duced  me  to  come  to  your  private  residence.  The 
clerk  at  the  office  was  extremely  unwilling  to  give  me 
your  private  address,  but  I  assured  him  that  it  was  not 
an  ordinary  occasion.  I  am  alone  in  Loudon,  and  you 
will  understand  my  position  better  if  you  kindly  allow 
me  to  explain.” 

“  Certainly.  Pray  be  seated,  madam.” 

And  Air.  Jessup  took  a  seat  immediately  opposite 
her  with  his  professional  air,  and  his  professioii.al  eyes 
fixed  keenly  on  her  face.  For,  although  his  first  im¬ 
pression  had  been  a  favourable  one,  he  was  too  good  a 
lawyer  to  trust  altogether  to  first  impressions.  Besides, 
she  wore  the  badge  of  widowhood,  and  good  little 
Air.  Jessup  had  Air.  AVcller’s  own  aversion  to  widows. 

“  I  come  from  Air.  AVade  of  Thorsall,  sir.  This  is 
his  card,  and  he  told  me  that  you  better  than  any  one 
else  could  give  me  the  assistance  I  require.” 

“AVadc  of  Thorsall,  eh?  He  isn’t  a  very  high 
authority,”  thought  the  old  gentleman.  “I  am  not 
indebted  to  him  for  much  business.  Aly  practice  is 
mostly  in  connection  with  railway  matters,  madam,” 
he  added  interrogatively,  as  though  to  ask  whether 
her  business  referred  in  any  way  to  raihvays. 

“  Mine  is  hardly  a  business  question.  Air.  Jessup,” 
replied  Helen.  “  I  am  seeking  my  mother.” 

And  she  rapidly  detailed  what  had  occurred,  sketch¬ 
ing  out  her  own  and  her  mother’s  motives  without  in 
any  way  sparing  herself  in  the  narration. 

He  listened  with  a  quiet  smile. 

“  I  think  I  understand  you,  my  dear  young  lady.” 

“And  you  will  tell  me  where  to  find  her?”  asked 
Helen  eagerly. 

“  But  if  I  were  able  to  do  so,  w’ould  it  advance  her 
happiness  as  well  as  yours  in  the  future  ?  Are  you 
quite  sure  that  if  you  succeed  in  finding  your  mother 
you  will  not  again  relapse  into  the  old  shame  of  her  ?” 

“Shame  of  her!  Oh,  never,  never  again!” 

“  Well,  well,  we  will  if  you  please  each  take  an  hour 
to  think  the  matter  over,  and  then  we  shall  see.” 

“But  it  does  not  require  thinking  over — indeed, 
indeed  it  does  not.  Do  believe  it,  and  tell  me  where 
she  is  at  once.” 

“  I  never  act  upon  impulse,  my  dear  lady.  Besides, 
I  had  just  commenced  my  dinner  when  you  arrived, 
and  I  cannot  enter  into  any  business  matters  until  I 
have  finished.  Wait  as  patiently  as  you  can,  and  I 
will  let  you  know  the  conclusion  I  arrive  at  in,  say, 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  from  now,”  he  replied,  as 
though  making  a  great  concession  ;  and,  timing  himself 
by  his  watch,  he  rose  and  went  back  to  the  dining¬ 
room. 

“  Lydia,”  he  said  to  the  pretty  parlour-maid,  as  she 
placed  his  favourite  dish  of  stewed  pigeons  before 
him,  “  ask  Mrs.  Brown  to  make  some  tea  as  quickly  as 
she  can,  and  carry  a  cup  to  the  young  lady  in  the 


drawing-room.  She  seems  to  be  in  need  of  some 
refreshment,  and  tea  is  the  best  thing  she  can  have, 

I  think.  But  be  sure  to  tell  Airs.  Brown  not,  on  any 
account,  to  use  my  favourite  china;  just  one  of  the 
ordinary  breakfast  or  kitchen  cups  will  do  quite  as 
well.” 

“  And  that  looks  as  if  master  does  not  think  so  very 
much  of  her,  anyhow,”  thought  Lydia,  “for  he  is 
proud  enough  of  showing  off  his  china  when  his  sister 
and  the  young  ladies  come.” 

“How  can  he  be  so  cruel?”  murmured  Helen. 

“  AVhy  could  he  not  have  told  me  just  as  well  at  once? 
Three-quarters  of  an  hour  when  suspense  is  so  terrible ! 
How  can  I  wait  patiently,  as  he  calls  it?  He  does  not 
know  w’hat  it  is  to  feel  as  though  one  were  hovering 
between  life  and  death.  If  he  had  ever  known  the 
torture  of  such  waiting,  surely  he  would  have  spared 
me !” 

She  rose  from  her  seat,  and  stood  looking  out  of  the 
window,  though  she  saw  nothing  that  her  eyes  appeared 
to  be  fixed  upon.  She  did  not  hear  or  heed  a  knock  at 
the  door. 

“  Alastcr  said  as  I  was  to  bring  you  a  cup  of  tea, 
ma’am,  and  I  hope  it  will  do  you  good,  I’m  sure.  To 
my  mind,  there’s  nothing  like  a  cup  of  tea  when - ” 

Air.  Jessup  had  good  reason  for  giving  the  order 
respecting  the  kitchen  cup.  No  sooner  were  the  words 
spoken  than  Helen  turned  sharply  round,  and  sprang 
towards  Airs.  Brown,  who  let  the  small  tray  she  held 
fall  to  the  ground  as  she  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
astonishment. 

“Alother!  Thank  God!  thank  God!”  And  Helen 
Trevor  fell  at  her  mother’s  feet,  passionately  kissing 
her  hands,  and  sobbing  out  entreaties  for  forgiveness. 
“  Say  you  forgive  me,  mother — say  it!” 

Pale  and  trembling,  the  poor  mother  looked  down 
with  an  eager  longing  into  the  face  upturned  to  hers — 
eager  and  longing,  but  not  hopeful,  for  the  change  had 
come  too  suddenly  to  be  realised  at  once. 

“I  am  sure,  dear,  there  is  nothing  to  forgive — ^miss 
— ma’am  I  mean.” 

“  Oh,  mother,  love  me,  love  me !  Call  me  your 
child!” 

“  AV’hy  so  I  do,  dearie,  over  and  over  again.  You 
never  thought  as  I  didn’t  love  you,  darling — you  never 
thought  that 

“  Ah,  no !  Your  love  for  me  has  been  more  than 
human !  It  is  I  that  have  been  unloving.  How  cruel 
I  was !  But  I  reaped  what  I  sowed,  and  though  the 
punishment  was  heavy  it  was  just.  I  am  learning  to 
see  that.  I  will  bo  so  different  now,  mother ;  say  you 
forgive  me— kiss  me,  dear !” 

But  poor  All'S.  Trevor  could  not  realise  it  yet,  and 
her  hesitating,  apologetic  kiss  was  a  keener  reproach 
for  the  past  than  the  bitterest  words  could  have  been, 
though  she  herself  was  not  conscious  of  it. 

“  AVill  you  be  too  tired  to  come  back  with  me  to¬ 
night,  mother?”  asked  Helen,  making  a  great  effort  to 
control  herself  sufficiently  to  carry  out  her  purpose. 
“  Will  you  try  to  bear  the  fatigue — for  my  sake,  dear? 
I  shall  not  have  a  moment’s  peace  until  I  have  you 
back  at  home  again.  They  must  be  getting  very 
anxious  about  us  at  Thorsall,  too ;  for  I  hurried  off  by 
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the  train  without  letting  them  know  where  I  was 
going.” 

“  It  is  very  kind  of  you,  I  am  sure,  ma'am  ;  Imt - 

Don't  you  think  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  bide  on  a 
bit  longer  here,  dearie  ?  Master  has  been  so  kind,  and 
my  going  off  so  sudden  will  put  him  about  so! 
Master - ” 

“  Oh,  mother !” 

“  Don’t  you  think  that  it  would  be  better  for  you  to 
go  home  and  think  about  it  a  ''it,  dear?” 

“  Go  back  without  you,  (1  .a  mean?” 

“  Well,  I  thought  perhaps  you  might  be  more - ” 

“  I  shall  never  be  happy  again  without  you,  mother ; 
do  believe  it !'’ 

“Dear  heart!  she  forgets  my  ways,'’  thought  the 
poor  mother,  with  a  vivid  reincinbraiicc  of  the  past. 
“  I  must  try  not  to  give  in  for  her  sake.” 

“^lothcr  dear,  the  cab  that  brought  me  here  is 
w.aitidg.  If  you  will  hasten  a  little  we  shall  be  aide  to 
catch  the  night  train,  and  get  back  to  Thoi-sall  by 
about  four  o’clock  in  the  morning.  .Tu>t  tell  Mr. 
Jessup — or  let  me?  Terhaps  it  would  be  better  to  let 
me  explain  to  him.” 

“  But - ” 

“There  must  be  no  ‘  but.’  If  you  remain  here  they 
must  keep  me  as  well,  for  I  will  never  leave  you  again 
as  long  as  I  live — never !’’ 


OPERAS,  CONCERTS,  AND  lilUSICAL 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 

I  T  most  of  the  principal  theatres  the  pantomimes 
continue  to  run  their  successful  course. 

At  Covent  Garden  Itohinsim  Crusne;  or,  Friday  and 
the  Fairies,  is  as  attractive  as  ever,  with  its  resplendent 
scenery  and  the  capital  acting  of  the  Paynes — pere  et 
Jils — as  Crusoe  and  his  man.  It  is  impossible  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  amount  of  fun  and  laughter  these  two  extract 
from  the  favourite  story  of  our  childhood.  The  great 
scenes  arc  the  “  Grand  Procession  of  the  Tribes,”  in 
the  course  of  which  the  “  Royal  Squaw,”  Crusoe's  wife, 
enters  in  a  state  dragon  chariot  drawn  by  a  ])air  of 
alligatora,  who  with  their  revolving  eyes  and  tails 
really  seem  like  live  monsters,  and  “  Coralia,  the 
lilcrmaids’  Haunt,'’  a  most  exquisitely  painted  scene 
by  that  talented  young  artist  Mr.  Matt  ^Morgan.  The 
comic  business,  as  is  usual  at  this  house,  is  secondary, 
and  not  too  long  drawn  out,  being  confined  to  three 
scenes,  one  of  which,  a  ballet  by  the  I.adic3  of  the 
Period— elegantly,  not  to  say  extravagantly,  attired  in 
the  very  height  of  the  bizarre  fashions  now  so  much  in 
vogue — is  nightly  received  with  acclamations. 

The  Drury  Lane  p.antomimc,  notwithstanding  its 
great  atti  action,  is  announced  to  terminate  its  career 
on  the  20th  inst.,  when  the  theatre  will  be  again 
devotoil  to  the  Shakspercan  and  legiLimatc  drama  for 
the  remaining  four  weeks  of  the  regular  winter  season. 
There  is  an  on  dit  of  a  brief  operatic  campaign. 

F.  C  Burnand’s  travestic  of  Lord  Lytton’s  play  of 
The  Iliyhtfid  Heir,  produceil  at  the  llaymarket  on 
Boxing-night,  under  the  title  of  The  Friyhlfal  Hair, 
has  proved  very  amusing  and  successful.  Mr.  Kendal, 


by  his  capital  acting,  singing,  and  make-up  as  tlie 
ovcrpoweringly  sentimental  hero  Vyvyan,  has  proved  I 
himself  to  possess,  in  addition  to  his  other  well-known  j 

qualifications,  all  the  requisites  of  a  first-class  bur-  I 

lesque  actor.  His  singing  of  a  parody  on  an  air  from  j 
Arthur  Sullivan’s  Coutrabandista  is  nightly  encored. 

The  Hero  of  Ih.mance  was  withdrawn  on  the  14th  ult..  = 
to  make  way  for  a  new  comedy  written  by  Mr.  T.  W. 
Robertson,  entitled  Home,  which  proved  entirely  suc¬ 
cessful,  in  which  Mr.  Sothern  sustained  the  principal 
character,  .and  a  debutant,  Mr.  Robert  Astley,  who  pro- 
mi.ses  to  bo  an  acquisition  to  the  company,  made  his 
first  appearance. 

At  the  Adelphi  the  run  of  Monte  Cristo  and  ^Ir. 
Fechter's  engagement  terminated  simultaneously  on 
the  23  rd  ult. 

No  ehange  to  record  at  the  Princess’s,  where  .4//er 
Dm-/;  continues  to  hold  its  own,  without,  apparently, 
any  diminution  in  interest  and  attraction.  It  is  also 
preceded  and  followed  by  the  same  farces  of  The  Secret 
ami  Master  Jones's  Birthday,  the  latter  of  which,  thanks 
to  the  inimitable  comic  acting  of  Dominick  ^lurray  as 
the  hero,  elicits  roars  of  laughter.  This  famous  sensa¬ 
tional  drama  has  been  the  cause  of  a  lawsuit  in  the 
United  States,  between  Mr.  Daly,  the  author  of  the 
original  piece  entitled  Under  the  Gaslight,  and  Messrs. 
Palmer  and  Jarrett,  managers  of  the  theatre  known  as 
Niblo's  Garden,  to  restrain  the  latter  from  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  celebrated  “  railroad  scene,”  of  which 
he  claims  the  invention.  The  plaintiff  xvas  successful 
in  his  action,  but  amicable  arrangements  have  been 
entered  into  with  the  defendants  by  which  they  are 
enabled  to  make  use  of  the  scene  during  the  remaining 
run  of  the  piece. 

At  the  (iuccu’s,  Jlr.  II.  J.  Byron’s  Lancashire  Lass 
has  at  length  ocen  superseded  in  favour  of  ^Ir.  Dion 
Boucicault's  adaptation  of  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth, 
under  the  title  of  Dot,  in  which  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole 
resumed  his  highly-artistic  impersonation  of  the  old 
toymakcr,  Caleb  Plummer,  and  ^Ir.  S.  Emery  is  again 
the  forcible  illustrator  of  the  honest  waggoner,  John 
Peerybinglc,  of  Boucicault’s  version,  as  he  was  nc.arly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  (in  184.i)  of  Mr.  Albert 
Smith's  adaptation  at  the  Ijyceum,  when  IMr.  Kcelcy 
played  Caleb  Plummer,  IMrs.  Keeley  Dot,  and  their 
tlaughtcr  JIary  the  blind  girl  Bertha,  in  w’hich  part 
she  made  her  dUiut  before  a  London  audience.  ^Ir.  W. 
Brough's  fairy  extravaganza  of  The  Gnome  King,  witli 
its  dazzling  scenery,  particularly  the  grand  tableau  of 
the  Silver  Mine,  forms  as  attractive  aa  afterpiece  as 
ever. 

At  the  Globe  Tlic.atre,  Cyril's  Success  maint.ains  its 
place  in  the  bills  and  continues  unabated  in  attr.action. 

Its  talented  and  highly-prolillc  author,  Mr.  11.  J. 
Byron,  is  starring  in  the  provinces  with  his  dr.amas, 
The  Lancashire  Lass  and  Bbnc  for  Blmr,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Billington,  who  have  postponed  on 
tliis  account  their  contemplated  visit  to  the  United 
States. 

The  New  Gaiety  Tlic.atre  is  doing  well  with  its 
operetta  of  The  Two  Harlc(inins,  its  drama  On  the  Cards, 
j  and  its  brilliant  extravaganza  of  Robert  tc  Diablc.  The 
I  adinii.ablc  anangements  before  the  curtain  arc  also 
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great  aids  to  the  prosperity  of  this  truly  elegant 
theatre. 

The  St.  James’s,  under  the  management  of  Madlle. 
dc  la  Ferte,  offers  more  variety  than  most  of  the  other 
London  theatres.  After  the  prcnluction  of  Air. 
A’Beckctt’s  successful  comedy  of  Glitter,  the  legitimate 
drama  for  a  time  held  sway,  heralded  by  Slieridan’s 
brilliant  comedy  of  The  School  for  Sramlal,  the  heroine, 
if  we  may  so  call  Lady  Teazle,  being  agreeably  imper¬ 
sonated.  by  Aliss  Lucy  Ilushton,  while  Charles  Surface 
and  his  hypocritical  brother  Josepli  found  adequate 
representatives  iii  Air.  C.  Coghlan  aud  Air.  Edmund 
I’lielps,  the  late  talented  members  of  the  Olympic  and 
Drury  Lane  Theatres.  The  latest  novelties  are  a  new 
and  elegant  ballet,  entitled  The  Amazon's  Farewell,  and 
a  new  aud  original  drama,  with  astonishing  sensational 
effects,  entitled  lied  Hands. 

Tlie  only  alteration  in  the  bill  of  f.are  at  the  Royal 
Strand  has  been  the  addition  of  a  new  farce  by  F.  Hay, 
Esq.,  entitled  Hue  and  Dye,  in  which  the  hair-dyeing 
and  skin-whitening  absurdity  is  ag.ain  made  the  subject 
of  some  admirable  fooling.  The  characters  of  the 
well-named  Air.  and  Airs.  Simpleton  and  their  romic 
servants  were  amusingly  sustained  by  Air.  Walter 
Joyce  and  Mi.ss  E.  Newton,  Aliss  Della  Goodall  and 
Air.  T.  Thorne. 

Mr.  and  Airs.  Gorman  Reed  have  returned  to  their 
old  quarters  at  the  Gallery  of  Illustration.  Tlie  Clevel¬ 
and  popular  pair  of  entertainers  made  their  rentree  in 
Bumand's  little  comedietta  of  Inipiire  Within,  the  part 
of  the  avaricious  old  baronet,  formerly  enacted  by  John 
Parry,  being  in  his  temporary  absence  undertaken  by 
Air.  F.  Alatthews,  who,  however,  with  all  his  tact  and 
experience,  is  not  precisely  suited  to  the  opera  dicaimra 
style  of  performance,  his  manner  being  entirely  of  the 
stage,  stagey.  An  adaptation  from  the  French  by 
R.  Reece,  Esq.,  of  an  operetta  of  Offenbacli’s,  entitled 
The  Last  of  the  Paladins,  was  produced.  The  story  is 
a  burlesque  uiion  medimval  warfare,  and  is  somewhat 
diverting.  The  music,  like  all  by  this  composer,  is 
pretty  ami  sj'arkling,  but  the  piece,  acted  as  it  was  by 
novices,  failed  to  produce  much  effect. 

The  clever  entertainer.  Air.  Fleming  Norton,  brought 
his  talented  musical  aud  mimetic  performance,  entitled 
Mr.  Perkins's  Picnic,  to  a  close  on  the  12th  ult.,  on 
which  occa.sion  he  introduced  a  new  comic  song, 
entitled  “  The  Agricultooral  Club,”  which  was  loudly 
applauded.  It  is  Air.  Norton's  intention,  we  under¬ 
stand,  to  make  occasional  tours  in  the  provinces. 

The  Crystal  Palace  Classical  Concerts  were  resumed 
on  the  Kith  ult.,  up  to  which  time  the  great  juvenile 
Chri.stmas  pantomime  of  Harlequin  Lillie  Doy  Blue 
attracted  an  immense  influx  of  visitors. 

Air.  Joseph  I’arnby,  who  is  not  only  highly  esteemed 
as  a  niusieal  director  and  conductor,  but  considered 
one  of  the  most  experienced  trainers  of  the  human 
voice,  announces  a  series  of  six  oratorios  by  the  great 
masters,  to  be  given  this  spring  at  St.  .James's  Hall, 
commencing  on  the  5th  inst.,  one  of  the  princip.al 
motives  for  which  is  the  inaugurating  in  this  country 
of  the  Frcncli  pitch,  called  the  normal  diapason,  which 
will  be  unifoindy  adopted  at  each  jierformance,  and 
which  was  tlecided  on  some  few  yeais  since  in  Paris,  at 


a  conference  of  the  most  eminent  continental  musicians, 
in  consequence  of  the  gradual  uptuning  of  musical 
instruments,  which  had  been  going  on  during  the  last 
half-century,  and  proved  so  injurious  to  the  voices  of 
singers.  Air.. Sims  Reeves,  who  was  the  first  to  record 
his  protest  against  the  system,  will  sustain  the  solo 
tenor  part  in  each  of  the  six  orjitorios,  which  w-ill  com¬ 
prise  Handel’s  “.Tephtha,”  the  latest  work  of  the  great 
maestro,  but  which  has  not  been  performed  in  London 
for  more  than  thirty  ye.ars ;  Alendelssohn’s  “  Elijah 
Handel’s  “Alessiah  Haydn’s  “Creation;”  Alendels- 
sohn's  “  Lobgesang  Rossini’s  “  Stabat  Alater 
and  Alendelssohn’s  “  St.  P.aul.”  The  result,  of  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  is  anticipated  with  much  interest 
by  both  the  public  aud  the  profession. 


THE  AIAD  LOA'ER. 

I  HAVE  been  in  love,  and  in  debt,  and  in  drink — 

This  many  and  many  a  year ; 

And  those  three  are  plagues  enough,  one  would  think, 
For  one  poor  mortal  to  bear. 

’Twas  drink  made  me  fall  into  love, 

And  love  made  me  run  into  debt ; 

And  though  I  have  struggled  aud  struggled  and  strove, 
I  cannot  get  out  of  them  yet. 

There’s  nothing  but  money  can  cure  mo, 

And  rid  me  of  all  my  pain ; 

'Twill  p.ay  all  my  <lebt3. 

And  remove  all  my  lets ! 

And  my  mistress  that  cannot  endure  me, 

Will  love  me,  and  love  me  again: 

1  .len  I'll  fall  to  loving  and  drinking  again. 


TO  A  COY  LADY. 

I  PiiiTiTEE  leave  this  peevish  fashion. 

Don’t  desire  to  bo  high  prized ; 

Love’s  a  princely  noble  passion. 

And  doth  scorn  to  be  despised. 

Tliough  wo  say  you’re  fair,  you  know 
AVe  your  be.auty  do  bestow. 

For  our  fancy  makes  you  so. 

Don’t  be  proud  ’cause  we  adore  yo;i. 

We  do’t  only  for  our  pleasure ; 

And  those  parts  in  which  you  glory 
AVe  by  fancy  weigh  and  measure. 

AA'hen  for  deities  you  go. 

For  angels  or  for  queens,  pray  know 
’Tis  our  own  fancy  makes  you  so. 

Don’t  suppose  your  Majesty 
By  tyranny’s  l>est  signified. 

And  your  angelic  Natures  be 
Distinguish’d  oidy  by  your  pride. 

'I'yrants  make  subjects  rebels  grow. 

And  pride  makes  angels  devils  below. 

And  your  pride  may  make  you  so! 

Bietun's  Book  of  Poetry. — January,  1SC9. 
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of  ail  inch  long),  8  times  ulternatelj 
“  ilouble,  1  ijurl,  then  4  double, 
.loin  the  stitcties  into  a  circle;  in 
this  manner  one  of  the  large  corner 
circles  is  formed.  After  leaving 
tliree-tenths  of  an  inch  between, 
-Edge  fou  M’ork  B.vsket  (73).  work  a  circle  consisting  of  4  double 
joined  on  to  the  last  purl  of  the 
preceding  circle,  3  times  alternately  2  double,  1  purl, 
then  4  double,  1  purl,  4  double.  '1  hen  join  the  cord 
on  to  the  purl  on  the  right  hand  of  a  leaf  of  the 
4-bianched  pattern,  *■'  work  at  a  distance  of  three- 
tenths  of  an  inch  a  circle  not  entirely  drawn  together, 
consisting  of  b  double  (tlie  knots  mu.st  be  turned  down¬ 
wards),  then  after  tliree-tenths  of  an  inch  interval 
fasten  it  on  to  the  next  iiiirl  of 
the  next  leaf  of  the  4-branclied 
pattern.  Close  to  it  work  4 
double,  fasten  them  on  to  the 
preceding  circle,  and  also  on  to 
the  hast  purl  of  the  2nd  circle ; 
work  4  double,  1  purl,  3  times 
alternately  2  double,  1  purl, 
then  4  double,  and  join  the 
stitches  into  a  circle.  After  an 


(For  icorkingour  Crochet,  Tatting,  Knit¬ 
ting,  Setting,  and  Embroiden/  Patterns, 
toe  beg  to  recomroeml  to  Subscribers  the 
Cottons  of  iJessrs.  Walter  Erans  and  Co., 
of  licrhj.) 


70  to  74. — 'Work  Basket. 

T.iTTISO  AND  KNOTTED  WORE. 

Materiah;  Fine  cotton  cord;  copul  rarnish ;  gilt  bronze. 

This  work-basket  is  particularly  pretty.  It  is  worked 
partly  in  tatting,  partly  in  knotteil  work,  and  consists 
of  a  square  piece  11  inches  in  length  and  width,  bent  as 

_  in  illustration ;  the  corners 

joined  together  by  means 
•'*'  ^'^>itlle  in  knotting  and 
plaiting.  The  basket  when 
completed  is  varnished  seve- 
ral  times,  and  then  bronzed. 
1  Begin  the  basket  in  the 
//  of  tf'o  square  piece, 

•vvork  with  the  coni 
lirst  one  of  the  4-leaved 

71. — Knotted  Strip  foe 
M’ork  Basket  (73). 


Knot  of  Handle  of 
■Work  Basket. 


patterns  in  tatting  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 3  double,  1  purl 
one-fifth  of  an  inch  long, 
7  double,  1  purl  three- 
tenths  of  an  inch  long,  2 
double,  1  purl  like  the 
7  double. 


interval  of  three-tenths 
of  an  inch  work  another 
corner  circle  like  the  first, 
which  is,  however,  joined 
to  the  last  purl  of 


on  to  the  last  purl  of 
the  preceding  circle.  In¬ 
stead  of  working  the  last 
purl,  work  close  to  it 
another  circle  like  the 
2nd,  and  fasten  the  cord 
on  to  the  next  purl  of  the 
4-branched  pattern.  Re¬ 
peat  twice  more  from  *. 
Then  work  at  an  interval 
of  three-tenths  of  an  inch 
another  circle  not  entirely 
drawn  together,  consisting 
of  5  double.  Fasten  it, 
after  an  interval  of  three- 
tenths  of  an  inch,  on  to 
the  last  free  purl  of  the 
4-branched  pattern,  and 


preceding  one,^  •  i  '  | 

working  the  last  purl 

fasten  it  on  to  the  Ist  *“• 

purl  of  the  1st  circle ; 

then  knot  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  cord  together, 
and  cut  it  off.  All  round  the  4-leave<I  pattern  work  a 
round  of  circles  as  follows : — 4  double,  1  purl  (the 


76. — Bordeb  for  Lamp  Mat. 


XUM 


P?f' 
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ghowa  the  square  part  of  the  basket  stretched  out.  In 
the  1st  round  work  2  button-hole  stitcli  loops  in  each 
purl  of  the  latter  part,  only  in  the  middle  purl  of  each 
comer  pattern  work  twice  2  button-hole  stitch  loops ; 
always  after  2  loops  leave  an  interval  of  three-tenths 
of  an  inch.  In  the  following:  rounds  the  loops  are 
worked  round  these  threads  between  the  loops.  I'o 
form  the  corners,  work  in  each  round  on  the  threads 
twice  2  loops,  increasing  in  this  manner.  In  the  12th 
round  fasten  on  at  the  same  time  the  border  of  tutting 


and  knotting.  This  border  consists  first  of  4-leaved 
tatted  patterns,  which  are  fastened  on  to  each  other. 
Each  pattern  is  ■worked  as  follows  : — 2  double,  1  purl, 
3  double,  1  purl,  2  double,  1  purl,  2  double,  1  purl,  2 
double.  The  stitches  are  then  joined  into  a  circle ; 
close  to  this  circle  work  another  one  consisting  of  2 
double  fastened  on  to  the  last  purl  of  the  preceding 
leaf,  2  double,  1  purl,  2  double,  1  purl,  3  double,  1 
purl,  2  double.  Close  to  this  work  2  more  leaves  like 
the  2  preceding  ones ;  the  4  leaves  must  be  joined  on. 


of  the  Ist  circle, 
4  double.  These 
stitches  arc  joined 
into  a  circle  ;  knot 
the  2  ends  of  the 
cord  together,  and 
cut  the  threads 
off.  The  open-work 
middle  part  of  the 
square  is  then  com¬ 
pleted.  Hound  this 
square  ■work  12 
rounds  of  button¬ 
hole  stitch  loops  in 
the  manner  seen  in 
No.  71,  which  shows 
part  of  the  knotted 
strip  full  size,  and 
from  No.  74,  which 


74. — Squahe  fou  M'okk  Ba.sket. 


76.— Pattern  for  CENTiiE  of  Lamp  AIat 


UM 
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to  each  other.  Then  tie  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
cord  together,  and  cut  them  off.  The  remaining 
4-leaved  patterns  are  worked  in  the  same  manner  from 
No.  73,  and  fastened  on  to  each  otlicr.  The  tatted 
border  is  edged  from  No.  70  with  a  border  worked  in 
darning  stitch,  which  is  worked  on  the  tatted  edge  by 
drawing  the  cord  at  regular  intervals  through  1  purl 
of  the  tatting.  The  square  part  when  comjilctod  is 
fastened  together  at  the  corners  with  2  cords  folded 
in  half  their  length.  With  these  double  cords  work 
3  knots  fiom  Nos.  72  and  73.  Then  join  together  the  4 
double  cords  of  2  corners  in  a  similar  larger  knot;  the 
ends  of  the  cords  are  plaited  together  from  No.  73,  and 
darned  in  darning  stitch.  When  tlie  basket  is  com¬ 
pleted,  it  is  varnished  with  copal  varnish,  and  bent  into 
the  required  shape.  Repeat  the  varnishing  twice,  but 
the  varnish  must  be  dry  before  wetting  the  basket 
again.  Lastly,  bronze  the  basket — that  is,  cover  it  with 
a  mucture  of  copal  varnish  and  gilt  bronze. 

75  to  77. — L.\mp  M.st. 

Materlnh:  Undivided  cani-as;  purple  Berlin  irool;  gold 
braid;  gold  heads;  cardboard;  u-liitc  cotton  cord. 

The  centre  of  this  lamp-mat  is  worked  with  purple 
Berlin  wool  on  canvas  in  Gobelin  stitch  over  gold 
braid.  The  latter  forms  the  pattern,  as  can  be  seen  in 
No.  77.  The  trimming  whicli  forms  the  border  is 
worked  with  purple  wool  and  gold  braid  over  cord. 
The  lamp-mat  measures  7*  inches  across  without 
counting  the  border.  Stretch  the  canvas  into  a  frame, 
after  having  drawn  the  pattern  on  it,  and  work  the 
embroidery  pattern  from  No.  77.  The  braid  must 
cover  two  threads  of  the  canvas ;  the  wool  stitches  are 
worked  in  straight  lines  over  the  braid  so  as  to  fasten 
it  down.  The  Gobelin  stitches  arc  worked  only  as  far 
as  the  outlines  of  the  patterns  ;  the  space  between  the 
outlines  is  covered  by  the  braid  which  is  not  covered 
with  wool,  only  the  veinings  are  marked  by  a  few 
stitches,  as  can  be  seen  in  illustration.  The  centre  is 
lined  with  cardboard  and  covered  with  silk.  Take 
for  the  border  a  piece  of  cord  3  yards  long ;  cover  it 
from  No.  75  with  purple  wool  8  times  double,  winding 
it  round  as  seen  in  illustration,  and  threading  on  gold 
beads  at  the  same  time.  When  the  cord  is  thus  covered, 
work  the  border  with  it.  Take  another  piece  of  cord 
only  28  inches  long,  covered  in  the  same  manner. 
Make  the  loops  with  the  longest  piece,  and  draw  the 
shorter  one  through  it.  The  border  is  then  sewn  on  to 
the  centre.  A  pattern  similar  to  No.  7G  may  also  be 
chosen  for  the  centre,  and  yellow  silk  or  straw  braid 
can  be  used  instead  of  the  gold  braid. 


GLEANINGS  FROM  NATURE’S  FOOD  STORES. 

N  many  of  the  Australasian  islands  and  New  Zea¬ 
land  vast  quantities  of  sea-fowl  (the  sooty  petrel, 
or  mutton  bird,  especially)  are  captured  for  food  and 
the  feathers  they  yield  by  the  sealers  and  natives. 
These  birds  visit  the  islands  annually  in  immense  flocks, 
arriving  generally  about  the  Latter  end  of  November, 
for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their  cgg.s,  of  which  the 
hen  bird  lays  one  or  two,  about  the  size  of  ordinary 
goose  eggs,  and  somewhat  similar  in  flavour.  'Ihc 


cock  bird  takes  charge  of  the  nest  during  the  day  and 
the  hen  by  night,  <‘ach  taking  in  turn  the  duty  of  going 
to  sea  for  food.  I’erfcct  warrens  like  those  of  rabbit* 
are  formed  by  these  birds,  who  burrow  in  the  soft 
earth  for  a  distance  of  two  or  three  feet,  and  there 
fonn  their  nests.  Some  of  the  islands  are  so  thickly 
and  completely  honeycombed  by  these  feathered 
miners  as  to  render  walking  a  very  un.safe  proceeding. 
The  collection  of  the  eggs  and  young  birds  from  the 
depths  of  the  holes  is  a  task  usually  assigncil  to  the 
native  women,  who  not  uncommonly  lind  a  sii.akc 
coile<l  up  where  the  young  petrel  should  be.  When  a 
large  catch  is  determined  on,  for  preservation  and  the 
obtainment  of  feathers,  a  number  of  bird-hunters  as¬ 
semble,  and  con.struct  a  sort  of  hedge  or  fent«  a  short 
dist.ance  from  the  beach,  and  just  before  daybreak, 
when  the  birds  about  to  proceed  to  sea  to  feed  arc  out 
of  till  ir  retreats,  a  sudden  rush  is  made  by  the  whole 
assembled  party  of  bird-catchers,  ivho  with  the  most 
hideous  yells  and  cries  drive  the  throngs  of  waddling, 
flapping  victims,  who  cannot  rise  from  th.e  ground  to 
fly,  towards  the  centre  of  the  fatal  barrier,  where  a 
deep  pit  has  been  prepared  for  their  reception.  Into 
this  they  arc  forced,  layer  on  layer,  until  tliey  literally 
suffocate  each  other,  in  their  vain  endeavours  to  escape 
from  the  treacherous  pitfall. 

The  feathers  when  plucked  from  the  birds  are  W'ortli 
about  threepence  per  pound,  and  it  requires  the  joint 
pluin.age  of  .about  twenty  to  produce  that  quantity. 
Thirty  bags  of  fcathcr.s,  constituting  the  cargoes  of  two 
trading  boats,  were  obtained  by  the  sacritice  of  18,000 
birds. 

A  portion  of  the  birds  .are  preserved  by  dry  smoking, 
and  are  extensively  made  use  of.  Some  of  the  New 
Zealand  tribes,  by  whom  this  bird  is  called  the  *•  Titi," 
have  recourse  to  a  most  ingenious  and  elTeclivc  method 
of  preservation  for  it  and  some  other  articles  of  food. 
The  petrels,  after  having  been  carefully  plucked,  have 
all  their  bones  removed ;  they  are  then  cooked  over  the 
fire  in  large  shallow  dishes  or  platters,  made  from  the 
bark  of  the  totara  tree,  and  when  suflicicntly  done  are 
placed  in  the  n<atural  bottles  or  flasks  formed  cn  a 
species  of  seaweed,  like  a  huge  variety  of  the  bladder- 
wrack  (Fmci(.<!  veslcnlosns)  of  our  own  coasts.  The  heated 
fat  from  the  binls  is  then  poured  in,  and  the  sea-bottle 
securely  tied  up.  Provisions  treated  in  this  manniT 
remain  pcrfi  ctly  good  for  a  very  long  time,  being  com¬ 
pletely  excluded  from  both  air  and  moisture. 

The  New  Zealanders  have  some  cuiious  and  super¬ 
stitious  notions  regarding  eels,  their  capture  and 
preparation.  They  say,  “  You  must  wash  your  hands 
before  going  to  catch  themf  and  also  on  retui  ning,  and 
the  bait  must  be  prepared  some  distance  from  the 
house.  There  must  be  a  distinct  fire  for  cooking  the 
eels,  for  which  you  must  have  a  special  tinder-box. 
Your  hands  and  mouth  must  be  washed  both  before 
and  after  partaking  of  them  ;  and  should  it  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  drink  from  the  same  stream  from  which  the  ceks 
arc  caught,  you  must  have  two  vcsF.els  of  w.ater,  the 
one  to  drink  from,  the  other  to  dip  from  the  stream.” 

Among  the  hunters  of  Africa,  an  elephant's  foot, 
baked  in  adeoj)  hole  beneath  the  eainp-lire,  i.s  esteemed 
a  great  delicacy,  as  is  a  bulTalo's  hump  with  the  skin 
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on,  prepared  much  in  tlic  same  manner  by  the  hunters 
and  trappers  of  North-west  America.  These  hardy 
explorers  and  fur-hunters  prepare  a  very  portable  and 
wholesome  food  called  pemmican,  which  is  thus  made : — 
Buffalo’s  flesh  is  cut  into  convenient  flakes  and  flat 
layers,  like  long,  thin  steaks.  These  arc  citlier  hnng 
in  the  sun  or  near  a  slow  iire  until  dry,  when  the  dried 
meat  is  ground  between  two  stones  until  sufficiently 
fine.  A  bag  is  then  made  of  buffalo  hide,  with  the  hair 
aide  out,  and  pulverised  flesh,  after  being  thoroughly 
mixed  with  hot  fat.  well  pressed  in.  The  bag  is  then 
securely  stitched  up,  and  the  pcnunican  allowed  to  cool 
and  harden.  When  required  for  use  it  is  cut  from  the 
mass  like  hard  sausage-meat,  and  cither  eaten  cold,  or, 
when  mixed  with  flour  or  meal,  a  sort  of  thick  porridge 
called  “  robihoo''  is  jnadc  from  it. 

The  vast  clouds  of  locusts  which  in  some  countries 
both  darken  the  air  and  devastate  the  land  are  eaten 
greedily,  and  nearly  everything  possessing  life — men, 
animals,  birds,  fish,  and  insects — all  join  in  the  locust 
feast.  The  provident  savage  lays  by  a  store  nicely 
smoke-dried  to  consume  at  his  leisure  with  such  tube¬ 
rous  roots  or  other  underground  productions  as  his 
sable  spouse,  armed  with  her  sharp-pointed  grubbing- 
stick,  can  procure  for  him. 

Manna,  too,  is  a  substance  the  name  of  which  has 
been  rendered  familiar  to  all  by  the  mention  made  of  it 
in  the  Scriptures.  In  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Exodus, 
the  fifteenth  and  following  verses,  reference  is  made 
to  the  miraculous  supply  of  this  food  to  the  wandering 
Israelites.  Josephus  says — “  The  Hebrews  called  this 
food  manna,  for  the  particle  man  in  our  language  is  the 
asking  of  a  question — ll’Ant  in  this?  Man  ha?  The 
I’ersian  writers  often  mention  manna,  and  it  appears  to 
have  been  known  to  both  them  and  the  Arabs  in  very 
early  ages;  one  kind  called  (iuzunjhcen  is  in  pretty 
general  use:  it  is  obtained  from  a  shrub  called  Guz — a 
species  of  tamarisk.  The  same  description  of  manna 
is  in  some  districts  called  I'oopa.  It  is  known  by  that 
name,  and  is  common  at  many  parts  of  the  Arabian 
coasts  and  throughout  the  tract  of  country  surrounding 
Mount  Sinai.  'I'hc  manna  is  usu.ally  collected  during 
the  months  of  June  and  July  amongst  the  tamarisk 
thickets,  where  it  drains  from  the  ends  of  the  thorns 
and  falls  on  the  dry  leaves  and  small  sticks  which  have 
fallen  to  the  giound ;  it  then  congeals  into  hard  masses, 
and  is  in  that  condiriou  gathered  for  use.  The  Arabs 
use  it  as  a  substitute  for  honey,  eating  it  with  their 
bread  or  other  food.  A  thorny  tree  known  as  the  camel 
thorn,  growing  in  the  north  of  India  and  Syria,  is  also 
manna-yielding,  producing  the  description  Al  baj,  or 
Persian  manna.  Bdral:  hr^icy  is  in  reality  manna,  and 
is  obtained  from  the  Ghral  tree,  which  is  not  unlike  a 
stunted  aspen.  There  is  also  a  kind  found  in  the  country 
of  the  Uzbccs,  said  to  bo  procured  from  a  small  tree 
with  a  pointed  trunk.  The  Ashur  plant  of  the  Ara’us 
yields  a  kind  of  manna  known  as  “  Arab  sugar,”  or 
Shuhur  of  Ashur.  There  is  a  description  also  in  high 
repute  throughout  Persia  as  a  medicine  obtained  from 
a  peculiar  willow  growing  in  low,  moist  valleys.  A 
tree  of  the  oak  family  found  in  Mesopotamia  j)roducc3 
its  manna,  yielding  the  largest  quantity  when  the  gall- 
nuts  are  most  abundant. 


The  Manna  hrigantica  is  the  produce  of  the  larch, 
whilst  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  furnish  a  kind  of  their 
own.  1  hese  various  descriptions  are  supposed  to  be 
the  result  of  punctures  made  in  the  trees  by  an  insect 
called  Coens  munnijmriis.  I>arge  quantities  of  manna 
were  at  one  time  imported  into  this  country  from 
.Sicily  and  the  South  of  Italy,  but  comparatively  little 
is  now  consumed.  This  is  the  produce  of  three  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  common  ash ;  two  kinds  arc  the  most 
common — Xuif<  JCim>pca  and  I'ntxinns  rotundifulia.  To 
obtain  the  manna  fi'om  these,  incisions  are  made  in  the 
b.ark  of  the  stems  with  knives  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
The  first  cut  is  m.ado  near  the  ground,  and  others  at 
two  inches  apart,  two  inches  long  and  half-an-inch 
deep,  arc  proceeded  with  at  the  rate  of  one  cut  per  day 
in  each  row  of  incisions,  working  gradually  upwards. 
Immcdi.atcly  below  these  longitudinal  incisionsT-shaped 
cuts  are  prepared  for  t!ie  reception  of  the  ends  of 
leaves  gathered  from  the  trees,  which  act  as  conductors 
to  carry  the  sap  clear  of  the  trunk,  and  admit  of  its 
dropping  into  Indian  fig-leaves,  placed  on  the  ground 
to  receive  it.  These  fig-leaves  have  the  peculiar  pro¬ 
perty  of  drying  with  their  edges  curled  up,  I’cndcring 
them  extremely  useful  for  the  reception  of  the  sap, 
which  soon  h.ardcns  in  the  sun  and  air.  "We  have  often 
seen  them  used  by  Indian  devotees  to  place  offerings  of 
honey  and  native  butter  in  to  Lay  before  their  idols. 

August  is  the  month  usu.ally  selected  for  tapping  the 
trees,  and  dry  warm  weather  is  most  favourable  for  the 
operation,  as  rain  dissolves  and  destroys  the  congealing 
mass  of  produce.  The  manna  collected  from  the  bark 
by  scraping,  after  having  run  in  long  tears  down  the 
trunk,  is  considered  very  inferior  to  that  caught  in  the 
fig-lc.aves,  and  is  sold  at  a  lower  price.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  during  a  peculiarly  still  state  of  the 
atmosphere  the  sweet  exhalations  from  certain  plants 
and  trees  m.ay  become  again  condensed,  anil  fall  to  the 
earth  in  the  fonn  of  dew,  and  tlicrc  arc  many  pheno¬ 
mena  connecteil  with  these  honey-like  showers  extremely 
difficult  to  account  for  in  any  other  w.ay. 

Snakes,  the  larva  of  a  large  burrowing  wood-beetle, 
the  iguana,  or  fringed  lizard,  b.ats,  and  even  a  peculiar 
species  of  spider,  are  all  made  meat  of. 

Earth  is  also  at  times  eaten  to  .allay  the  p.angs  of 
hunger  until  good  fortune  reveals  something  more 
nutritious,  and  bark  h.as  been  found  no  bad  m.atcri.al  to 
f.all  back  on  when  other  bread-stuff  has  proved  scarce. 
The  hide  from  boots,  shoes,  and  moccasins  has  on 
many  occasions  served  to  prolong  the  lives  of  ship¬ 
wrecked  mariners  and  w.andcriug  hunters.  Notwith¬ 
standing  its  splendour  and  wealth,  the  densely-crowded 
city  is,  after  all,  the  region  in  which  starvation  in  its 
greatest  horror  is  more  to  be  dre.aded  by  the  friendless 
I  outcast  than  in  Nature's  own  kingdom,  the  unreclaimed 
wilderness. 

- * - 

P-tNOHAMic  Fathy  Talf.s.— Wc  luust  draw  our  readers’ 
attention  to  the  pretty  card  fairy  talcs  published  by 
S.  Rc.al,  47,  St.  raul's-churchyard.  'I  hcy  are  coloured, 
and  present  a  panoramic  picture  of  Ali-15.aba,  Aladdin, 
Little  lied  Hiding  Hood,  and  the  Babes  in  the  Wood. 
They  amuse  children  highly,  and  arc  easily  sent  by 
post. 
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78. — Lingerie. 


1.  Indoor  cap  of  Brussels  point 
lace.  Lace  bandeau  and  bows 
wdth  long  lappets.  On  the  top 
a  coloured  velvet  puff  with  short 
lapjiets,  edged  round  with  a  lace 
border  slightly  gathered. 

2.  Nightcap  of  cambric;  round 
crown.  Pleated  border  forming 
the  front  and  strings. 

3.  Morning  cap,  with  a  round 
muslin  crown.  Border  and 
strings  of  Valenciennes  lace. 
Lace  bow  above  the  forehead. 


4.  Morning  cap  of  fine  nain¬ 
sook,  trimmed  with  flutings  of 
the  same  material,  and  Valen¬ 
ciennes  lace  insertion. 


5.  Bib  of  nainsook,  lined,  and 
quilted  in  diamonds.  Epaulettes 
edged  with  a  narrow  scalloped- 
out  border  in  button-hole  stitch, 
and  fastened  in  front  with  a 
button. 


6.  Cambric  night  jacket,  the 
front  part  of  which  is  pleated 
and  ornamented  with  insertion 
in  embroidery.  Pleated  cuffs. 

7.  Nainsook  night  jacket,  witL 


79. — Velvet  Toquet. 


a  rich  plastron,  trimmed  with 
narrow  tucks  and  insertion. 
Small  stand-up  collar,  fastened 
with  a  bow  of  ribbon. 


79  to  84. 


Newe.st  Bonnets  &  Coiffeius. 


79.  Velvet  toquetwith  a  square 
crown,  edged  with  minever,  and 
ornamented  with  a  wide  velvet 
bow,  and  an  aigrette  of  cock’i 
feathers. 


80.  Mauve  velvet  bonnet  in 
the  fanchoii  shape.  The  border 
is  composed  of  a  cross-strip 
etlged  witli  lace,  and  of  two 
flutings,  between  which  is  placed 
a  carnation.  The  upper  part  is 
ornamented  with  loops  of  velvet 
edged  with  lace. 

81.  Velvet  bonnet,  trimmed 
in  front  with  a  garland  of  foliage, 
with  roses  on  the  left  side.  The 
upper  part  is  trimmed  with  a 
bow  of  velvet,  the  ends  of  which 
form  the  strings. 

82.  Black  felt  hat,  with 
turned-up  brim,  trimmed  with 
satin,  anu  bordered  with  a  curled 
feather.  The  front  part  is  orna< 
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81. — Velvet  Bonnet. 


combed  back.  A  thick  torsade, 
fastened  bj  a  beaded  ribbon, 
divides  the  hair  of  the  upper 


mented  with  a  bow 
of  satin  arranged  in 
the  shape  of  a  fan, 
and  with  a  branch 
of  foliage  with  fancy 
berries. 

83.  Ball  coiffure. 
The  front  hair  is 
frizzed  and  divided 
into  separate  braids ; 
the  latter  form  hollow 
loops.  The  front  part 
is  ornamented  with  a 
curled  feather,  headed 
by  an  aigrette.  The 
chignon  is  composed 
of  six  loops  with  curls 
falling  on  the  neck  ; 
the  whole  is  fastened 
by  a  comb  of  gold 
and  pearls. 

84.  Evening  coif¬ 
fure.  The  front  hair 
is  frizzed  in  front  in 

\  light  locks.  At  the 
top  and  sides  it  is 


82. — BiwVck  Felt  Hat, 


part  of  the  head.  Waved  loops, 
from  which  fall  frizzed  curls.  ^ 


The  Patent  Plate  Holder. 

Our  attention  has  been  e.alled 
to  the  Patent  Plate  Holder 


83.— Ball  Coiffure. 


80. — ^Mauve  Velvet  Bonnet. 


manufactured  by  Mr.  Burton, 
of  Oxford-street. 

The  holder  consists  of  a 
handle  inserted  between  two 
curved  pieces  which  grip  the 
edge  of  any  plate,  and  hold  it 
perfectly  secure,  thus  avoiding 
the  contact  of  the  footman’s 
hand  with  the  plate. 

The  holder  can  be  had  in 
silver  or  electi  o-plate.  It  is 
also  produced  in  a  cheaper 
metal,  the  price  being  three 
shillings. 


81.— Evenino  Coiffure. 
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THE  JOURNAL  OF  MISS  PATIENCE 
CAEEIIYDON,  OF  GUALMARA. 

BJ  TIIE  AUTHOC  OF  "  THE  KIDDLE-A-WIXK.” 
JOUHNAL  COKnilCED. 

AY  1st.  Last  uiglit,  as  I  lay  awake  weeping  for 
poor  Loveiiay,  I  was  startled  by  a  pebble  striking 
my  window.  1  thought  at  first  the  sound  wiis  only  my 
fancy,  but  when  it  came  again  aud  again  I  rose,  and. 
opening  the  lattice,  I  looked  out.  Then,  standing  in 
the  road,  with  one  arm  round  the  neck  of  his  horse,  1 
saw  my  brother  'rristram.  He  beckoned  to  me  without 
a  word,  and  hurriedly  putting  on  my  clothes,  I  ran 
down  softly  and  let  him  in. 

He  was  haggai-d  and  greatly  changed,  and  so  wearied 
with  hard  riding  that  he  staggered  as  he  entered,  and 
leanivl  trembling  against  thn  wall. 

“  You  are  very  tired,  Tristram,”  I  said,  holding  his 
hand.  “Come  m  here  and  rest,  and  1  will  fetch  you 
something  to  eat  and  drink.  No,  not  in  there!”  1  cried 
hurriedly,  for  he  had  put  his  hand  on  the  door  of  tbe 
room  where  Loveday  lay.  “Come  this  way.” 

And  1  led  him  to  the  little  parlour  and  made  him  sit 
upon  the  sofa.  I  knew  the  question  trembling  on  his 
tongue,  but  I  would  not  say  a  word  till  1  had  fetched 
him  wine  and  bread  and  meat.  1  saw  thankfully,  after 
he  had  eaten  anil  drunk,  his  face  was  less  wild,  aud  his 
hands  ceased  to  tremble. 

“  1  did  not  get  your  letter  the  day  it  came.  Patience,” 
he  said  huskily,  “  but  I  started  the  moment  it  reached 
me.  I  have  been  riding  day  and  night  for  three  dajs ; 
there  was  no  place  vacant  in  the  coach.” 

“  I  am  sorry  1  wrote  to  you,”  1  said  softly,  laying 
my  hand  upon  his  arm. 

“Nay,  Patience,  there  is  no  need  for  sorrow,”  he 
answered,  looking  down.  “  I  was  sorely  surprised  at 
thy  news.  The  poor  wench  was  mad  not  to  tell  me, 
but  I  will  do  all  for  her  now  that  I  c.an.” 

“  Loveday  will  never  ask  aught  of  thee,  Tristram,”  1 
said ;  “  no,  not  even  a  word  of  kindness.  Did  not  my 
letter  tell  thee  she  was  dying?  ’ 

“  Yes,”  he  returned  uneasily,  “  but  surely  she  is  not 
80 bad  as  that?  We  will  get  her  well  again.  Patience. 
■See  here,  1  me.m  to  be  kind  to  the  poor  child ;  I  do 
truly.  And  she  will  cheer  up  when  she  sees  iny  face. 
Is  she  awake?  bhall  1  sec  her  uow,  or  wait  till 
morning?” 

“  bhe  is  asleep,”  I  answered. 

My  lips  quivered  as  1  spoke,  his  blindness  moved  me 
so  strangely. 

“Rut  she  is  better?”  he  said,  looking  for  the  first 
time  in  my  face. 

“Retler!”  1  cried.  “  O,  Tristram,  she  is  well  for 
evermoie  !  Slie  is  gone  where  there  aie  no  more  teal’s 
and  no  more  pain.” 

Growing  while  as  a.shc3,  he  clutched  me  by  the 
tSTist. 

“  Patience,”  he  said,  “  you  c.annot  mean  that  she  is — 
dead?” 

He  g.asped  for  breath,  and  could  scarcely  speak  the 
word  that  olioulr  upuu  Ins  lips. 


“  She  is  gone  !”  I  answered.  “  She  slept  away. 
was  the  evening  before  yesterday,  about  six  o’clock."  j 

He  covered  his  face  with  both  hands. 

“  Dead !”  he  repeated  softly.  “  Dead !  My  poor  ( 
Loveday — dead !”  |  ^ 

Then  he  burst  suddenly  into  weeping,  and  I  stok  :  < 
away  and  left  him. 

No  one  in  the  house  was  waking  but  myself.  I  hjj 
fetched  food  so  quietly  from  the  kitchen  that  Dame  | 
Bridget,  who  slept  above,  had  not  heard  me.  I  wu  '  j 
glad  of  this.  I  wanted  Tristram  to  go  away  again  it  [ 
he  had  come,  unseen.  How  could  he  and  the  good  | 
colonel  meet  without  high  words?  It  would  be  bitter  ' 
and  terrible  for  these  two  men  to  see  each  other’s  facet 
I  felt,  too,  it  would  scarce  be  right  to  pain  Mrs.  Trevek 
by  his  presence.  She  was  very  hard  against  him.  All 
those  who  had  seen  Loveday  die  must  hard  againit 
him  for  a  time.  Feeling  this,  I  knew  it  would  be 
better  for  him  if  he  went  away  without  meeting  the 
rebuking,  unforgiving  faces  that  would  be  turned  upon 
him  angrily. 

When  1  came  to  him  again  he  was  standing  by  the 
window  looking  out  upon  the  moonlit  garden  and  the 
little  gate  whei-e  his  horse  stood  tied.  He  smiled  wist¬ 
fully  when  he  saw  me. 

“  Tristram,”  I  whispered,  linking  my  arm  in  hii, 

“  you  must  go  away  again  at  once.  You  owe  this  to 
all  those  who  have  been  kind  to  poor  Loveday.” 

Then  I  told  him  how  good  the  colopel  had  been,  and 
how  kind  aud  gentle  Airs.  Trevela  was,  and  how  the 
child  was  put  into  her  arms  by  its  dying  mother. 

lie  listened  gloomily,  but  by  the  clenching  of  his 
hands  and  the  quiver  on  his  lips  I  knew  grief  and 
remorse  were  busy  at  his  heart. 

“  Is  money  wanted  ?”  he  said  suddenly.  “  These 
Trcvelas  must  be  paid  if  they  take  poor  Loveday’s 
child.” 

I  trembled  at  this,  for  I  was  resolved  not  to  tell  him 
the  colonel  paid  all  charges,  and  took  the  forlorn  and 
nameless  infant  for  his  own.  In  Tristram's  present 
mood  he  would  not  have  borne  this  news. 

“  There  is  no  money  needed,”  I  answered,  “  for  the 
present.  I  have  mougli  in  hand.  IVe  can  speak  of 
this  another  time  ;  when  you  come  home  to  Guulmara 
will  do.” 

“  1  am  glad  of  that,”  he  said.  “  Patience,  you  would 
scarce  believe  bow  money  goes  in  I^ondon.” 

He  spoke  moodily,  and  taking  out  his  purse  he  showed 
me  there  were  but  six  guineas  in  it. 

“Tliesc  will  not  take  me  back  to  town,”  be  said,  “so 
I  must  ride  on  to  Truro,  and  see  the  stewaul  and  get 
some  more.” 

“  No,  no,”  I  returned,  “  I  will  lend  you  this.” 

And  I  emptied  my  jiursc  into  his  hand. 

“  I  came  away  so  hurriedly,”  he  said,  “  I  had  not 
time  to  provide  myself  with  money.  And  truly, 
Patience,  Letty  is  a  lady  whose  cavalier  must  over 
have  his  hand  witliin  his  purse.”  He  sighed,  and  a 
deep  shadow  fell  oior  his  face.  “  She  doe.s  not  know 
1  am  come  hither,”  he  continued.  “  1  rode  away  from 
Alallivery  Place,  and  said  1  had  business  in  Ixindon. 
Do  you  know  niy  wedding-day  is  on  tlie  fourth?  1 
shall  scarce  get  back  in  time,  1  think.” 
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He  laughed  a  hollow,  hitter  laugh,  and  I  had  not  the 
heart  to  answer  him  a  word. 

“  Well,  I  must  ride  fast  for  honour  if  not  for  love. 
Oh,  I  shall  be  in  time,”  he  said,  with  a  scornful  curl 
upon  his  lip.  “They’ll  have  a  fright,  though,  in 
thinking  1  have  played  the  truant.” 

“Will  not  Letty  miss  you?”  1  asked. 

“No,  she  is  not  the  woman — but  there,  I  have  made 

fmy  choice.  And,  Patience,  I  am  a  gentleman  ;  no 
■  matter  what  I  know  now.  1  keep  iny  word  with  a  lady.” 
“But  not  with  a  poor  girl  like  Loveday?” 

I  could  have  bitten  my  lip  for  sorrow  when  I  had 
spoken  this,  but  it  slii^ped  out,  and  I  could  not  call  it 
back. 

“So  she  has  told  you  of  my  promise?”  he  said 
gloomily.  “  It  would  have  been  better  for  me  if  I  had 
kept  it.  Oh,  Patience,  why  was  that  poor  girl  so  weak  ? 
I  loved  her.  She  might  have  held  me  ;  a  little  courage, 
a  little  faith,  and  I  should  h.ave  come  back  to  my 
first  love,  which.  Heaven  knows,  badly  as  it  has 
finished,  was  a  purer  and  a  better  feeling  than  ever  1 
(hall  have  ag.ain.  Let  me  see  her,  Putienoc,  and  then 
ril  ride  away  like  an  evil  shadow,  as  I've  come.” 

I  led  him  to  her  door,  but  here  he  paused,  with  his 
hand  upon  the  luck,  and  on  his  lace  a  shadow  of  remorse 
and  fear. 

“AVhy  did  she  not  tell  me  the  truth.  Patience?  I 
am  not  a  cruel  coward.  I  would  not  have  abandoned 
her  to  die  like  this.  But  when  I  saw  her  listening  to 
Glotcn — willing  to  marry  that  human  sponge — could  1 
think  she  caied  for  me?  Now  could  1?  Much  less, 
then,  couhl  1  divine - ” 

“  Oh,  hush  !”  1  w  hispered.  “  Say  no  more,  Tristram. 
You  were  blinded.  You  had  no  ears,  no  eyes,  except 
for  Letty.” 

I  opened  the  door  softly  as  I  spoke,  and  led  him  up 
to  her  bedside,  and  gently  took  the  handkerchief  from 
off  her  face. 

I  know  not  what  thoughts  crowded  about  his  heart 
at  this  sad  sight,  but  he  excused  himself  no  more.  In 
ailcncc  he  lo<jl^d  upon  her,  in  silence  his  tears  fell,  in 
silence  he  stooped  and  kissed  her  brow.  Not  until 
then  did  he  speak  to  me. 

“  No  eyes  except  for  Letty  ?”  he  said.  “  Look  at  her. 
Patience ;  she  is  more  beautiful  dead  than  Letty  is 
living.  And  as  she  lies  there,  a  poor  pale  corse,  she  is 
more  dear  to  me  than  a  thousand  such  as  Letty  could 

I  ever  be.  O  my  love !  my  poor  dear  forsaken  love ! 
four  pale  face  will  haunt  me  like  a  curse  all  my  life 
'  long.  Patience,  1  swear  to  you  if  this  poor  dear  had 
not  so  rashly  manied  that  vile  man,  I  should  have 
come  to  her  thiee  months  ago  and  asked  her  to  be  my 
wife.  My  dear  sister” —  and  here  he  clasped  me  in  his 
irms  and  fell  uion  my  neck — “never  tell  it  to  living 
soul,  but  1  am  a  bioken-heai-ted  man.  It  would  be 
well  for  me  if  I  could  lie  down  by  /a  r  side  and  die.  But 
I  must  never  look  tor  such  a  peaceful  end  as  hers.  1 

I  must  live  on  and  bear  my  fate.  1  am  a  wreck.  Patience 
— only  a  wreck.  And  when  I  awoke  from  this — tliis 
bad  dream  that  I  have  had,  and  knew  my  poor  Loveday 
was  manied  and  I  could  never  come  back  to  her,  I  saw 
then  I  could  onlj'  drift  on  and  on  till — till  the  w'leck 
breaks  up.  Come  away,  dear,  1  cun  bear  no  more. 


And,  Patience,  put  a  flower  on  her  breast  for  me,  and 
say  a  prayer  for  me  when  you  lay  her  in  the  earth.” 

I  led  him  away  to  the  door,  but  here  he  rushed  back 
and  uncovered  Loveday's  face  again.  Then  he  cast 
his  a.-ms  about  her,  and  wept  bitterly.  Daylight  came 
in  upon  him  thus,  and  the  sunshine  touching  the  pillow 
streaked  her  pretty  hair  with  gold. 

“  Give  me  one  of  these,”  he  said,  lifting  a  curl  from 
her  cheek,  “  and  I  will  go.” 

I  cut  the  tn  ss,  and  with  trembling  fingers  tied  it, 
and  put  it  in  his  watch-case.  Then  with  slow  steps  he 
came  away,  and  as  I  shut  the  door  he  stooped  and 
kissed  me,  leaving  tears  upon  my  cheek. 

“  If  I  could  have  said  a  word  of  comfort  to  her 
before  she  died  my  heart  would  be  less  heavy,”  he  said. 
“  But  1  am  glad  you  wiote.  Patience — I  am  glad  I 
came.  1  shall  always  love  you  better  beeause  you 
have  been  true  to  her.  God  bless  you,  dear.  It  is 
time  indeed  1  went.” 

V\'e  stole  forth  softly  into  the  garden,  and  we  both 
shivered  as  the  morning  sun  touched  us. 

“  Gather  a  flower  for  her  yourself,”  1  said. 

He  plucked  a  little  pale  primrose  and  put  it  in  my 
hand. 

It  is  like  her,  I  thought — a  poor,  frail,  fragile  thing 
whom  a  storm  woubl  crush.  Ah  !  why  do  e.arth’s 
direst  sorrows  ever  full  upon  the  head  of  the  weak  and 
gentle  ? 

“  When  is  it  to  be?”  asked  Tristram,  glancing  at  the 
flower. 

“  To-morrow,”  I  said,  “  at  ten  o’clock.” 

“  Then  1  will  stop  ujmn  the  road  an  hour,  Patience, 
and  if  there  l>e  a  church  or  churchyard  near,  I  will  go 
thither  and  wait  till — till  it  is  finished.” 

Here  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  saddle. 

“  My  horse,  poor  beast,  is  weary  as  his  master.  I 
will  leave  him  at  Penrhyn  and  take  another.  1  shall 
be  a  Sony  bridegroom.  Patience;  but  what  matters  so 
1  am  in  time?” 

His  foot  was  in  the  stirrup  now. 

“  Keep  this  wild  ride  of  mine  a  secret  if  you  can, 
Patience — above  all,  from  Letty.  Good-bye,  love,  and 
God  ble.ss  you!  A  sister  is  a  true  friend  I  think.” 

He  was  going,  and  I  had  not  even  asked  for  Alan 
I'ulke!  Now  I  held  Tristram’s  hand  tightly,  and  said 
I  ho})ed  that  he  was  well. 

“  I  think  so.  He  is  at  Hounslow.  He  will  not  come 
to  Betty’s  wedding,  I  hear.” 

M'ith  this  he  wrung  my  hand  and  rode  away.  I 
watched  him  go  up  the  solitary  road,  with  the  morning 
mist  floating  white  about  him  ;  then  I  sat  down  on  the 
little  step  by  the  gardi  n  gate  and  cried.  The  clock 
struck  five  as  1  came  in. 

Gualmara,  May  Jlrd.  I  returned  home  last  evening. 
We  laid  poor  Loveday  in  the  ground  yesterday.  Colonel 
Buggins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trevela,  old  Bridget,  and  I 
were  the  mourners. 

1  do  not  think  Tristram’s  sorrowful  ride  is  known 
to  any  one.  '1  hey  would  not  recognise  him  at  Penrhyn, 
where  he  took  a  fresli  horse,  and  I  have  ascertained 
that  our  whispered  talk  did  not  awake  Dame  Bridget. 
V\  heu  she  arose  at  six  she  was  surprised  to  see  me  up. 
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and  she  asked  me i  nad  slept  ill.  Sorrow,  she  said, 
had  made  her  sleep  sound. 

I  put  the  primrose  on  Loveday’s  bosom,  and  I  left 
around  her  neck  the  little  locket  with  Tristram’s  pro¬ 
mise  in  it.  I  am  foolish  enough  to  think  that  in  some 
future  world  it  may  yet  be  fulfilled — not  in  any  earthly 
marriage,  but  in  a  deeper,  truer  union  than  our  uu- 
spiritual  hearts  can  dream  of  here.  After  the  funeral 
yesterday,  I  wrote  to  Tristram  and  told  him  all  that 
had  passed.  My  letter  will  not  reach  him  till  after  his 
wedding — that  is,  if  he  gets  back  in  time  to  marry  on 
the  4th.  I  hope  Letty  will  not  see  it.  His  haggard 
face  haunts  me.  What  has  she  done  to  change  his 
heart  so  bitterly  ?  And  he  marries  for  honour,  he  says, 
not  for  love !  Ah !  why  did  he  not  take  poor  Loveday 
for  honour’s  sake?  To  my  poor  judgment,  setting 
rank  and  birth  aside,  she  was  worthier  than  the 
woman  to  whom  he  now  fulfils  his  word.  Knowing 
she  would  be  his  w'ife,  I  would  not  tell  him  of  her 
share  in  Loveday’s  dreadful  marriage.  It  would  gall 
him  to  hear  that  all  he  thinks  concealed  lies  secretly  in 
Letty's  deceitful  heart.  And  how  would  he  look  upon 
her  if  he  knew  she  stole  to  that  poor  weak  girl’s  pillow 
in  the  dead  of  night  to  whisper  her  terrible  secret  in 
her  ear,  and  thre.aten  and  frighten  her  to  obedience  ? 
It  was  a  cunning  plan  to  marry  the  shrinking,  stricken, 
foolish  child  to  Mr.  Gloten,  and  so  put  a  barrier 
between  her  and  Tristram,  that  he  might  never  come 
back  to  her  again. 

I  am  so  sad  thinking  of  all  these  things  that  I  have 
not  the  heart  to  order  rejoicings  here  for  to-morrow  as 
I  should.  I  am  perplexed,  too.  by  Tristram’s  need  of 
money.  I  do  not  forget  what  Alan  F ulke  told  me  of 
his  cousin.  Can  my  brother  have  learned  of  her  to 
gamble,  or  has  he  paid  gambling  debts  of  hers  ? 

May  4th.  The  wedding  day  1  And  an  angry  letter 
comes  from  Sir  John  Mallivery,  asking  where  my 
brother  is ;  so  he  cannot  have  got  back  in  time.  I  have 
put  off  the  feasting  and  the  bonfire.  Oh!  if  this 
wedding  might  never,  never  be ! 

I  rode  to  Lamorran  to-day.  The  housekeeper  is 
very  neat  and  tidy.  I  found  all  things  in  order,  but 
how  sad  an  aspect  they  wore  for  me  is  past  telling. 
The  gardener  and  the  two  women  servants  I  retain 
there  came  around  me  and  asked  i'  there  was  no  news 
yet  of  the  young  master.  I  could  only  shake  my  head 
in  answer. 

Shall  I  ever  live  to  see  this  strange,  sad  mystery 
cleared  up  ? 

May  Cth.  Yesterday  morning  Mr.  and  ^Irs.  Trevela 
and  Colonel  Huggins  came  to  see  me.  '1  he  former  had 
their  child  with  them— a  noble  boy  six  years  old.  He 
told  me  he  bad  a  little  sister  now,  and  her  name  was 
Mary,  and  he  meant  to  love  her  very  much.  Mr. 
Bug'  ;ins,  listening,  smiled.  But  he  is  stidly  changed, 
and  looks  ten  yeare  older  than  he  did  before  Loveday 
died.  He  has  ordered  a  plain  stone  to  her  memory, 
with  simply  this  on  it; — “Ix)vcday  Trezona,  aged 
20  yejirs.  ‘  Look  upon  mine  atlliction  and  my  pain, 
and  forgive  all  my  sins.’”  These  words  the  poor  girl 
chose  lierself.  M  hen  we  moved  her  we  found  them 


beneath  her  pillow,  copied  out  on  a  blank  leaf  from  her  I 
Bible.  “ For  my  tombstone,”  she  had  written  ini  | 
trembling  hand  upon  the  paper.  When  I  gave  it  to 
the  colonel  he  wept  over  it,  and  even  to-day  in  talkiaj 
of  it  our  eyes  grew  wet.  I  asked  him  for  his  little 
daughter,  thinking  to  comfort  him. 

“  My  dear,”  he  said  to  me,  “  I  love  her  so  modi 
already  that  I  cannot  bear  to  miss  her  pretty  face  i 
single  day.  Mrs.  Trevela,  you  must  try  to  make  room 
for  an  old  bachelor  in  your  home,  for  I  find  I  cannot 
be  separated  from  my  child.” 

Then,  taking  me  aside,  Mrs.  Trevela  told  me  thii 
was  well-nigh  decided  on.  And  the  colonel  was  now 
negotiating  the  purchase  of  a  living  in  Devonshire, 
whither  they  would  all  remove. 

“We  shall  be  far  away  then,”  she  said,  “from oil 
slander,  and  from  all  talk  concerning  the  little  Mary. 
She  will  be  brought  up  as  the  colonel’s  d.aughter,  and 
the  pain  of  her  mother’s  sorrow  will  never  touch  her 
heart.” 

With  tears  in  her  eyes,  Mrs.  Trevela  spoke  to  me  of 
the  colonel’s  generous  goodness  to  her  and  her  husband. 

“  He  pretends  that  if  we  give  him  a  home  he  shall  be 
amply  repaid  the  purchase  of  the  living,”  she  continued. 
“And  truly,  if  love  and  happiness  can  pay  him,  we  will 
try  to  give  him  both.” 

It  pleased  me  to  think  the  good  kind  man  would 
have  a  loving  home  at  last,  and  I  believe  he  spends  hit 
money  well  in  giving  comfort  to  these  good  people 
and  himself. 

They  went  away  without  once  naming  Tristram.  I 
know  they  meant  this  kindly  to  me,  but  I  wish  they 
would  not  judge  him  so  hardly.  I  longed  to  hear  a 
pitiful  word  in  his  behalf.  If  they  h.ad  seen  him  as  I 
saw  him  the  other  night  they  would  be  sorry.  And  ah! 
if  they  knew  Letty,  would  they  not  forgive  him  then? 

May  7th.  A  merry  letter  this  morning  from  Alan 
Fulke.  He  jests  on  the  bridegroom’s  disappearance, 
but  says  he  doubts  not  he  will  return  before  the  cake 
is  mouldy.  He  is  glad  I  am  home  again,  he  says.  And 
he  wonders  whether  I  shall  be  sorry  to  hear  there  is  a 
rumour  in  the  regiment  that  it  will  soon  have  orders 
to  embark  for  the  colonies.  And  if  this  be  true,  will  a 
certain  lady  give  her  hand  to  her  lover  before  he 
crosses  the  sea  to  be  shot  at  by  rebels?  He  reminds 
me  my  father  only  spoke  of  a  delay  of  six  months,  and 
these  are  gone  by. 

Well,  he  must  wait  longer  yet.  I  am  too  sad  to 
think  of  weddings.  I  cannot  believe  these  troubles  in 
America  will  continue.  If  his  regiment  goes — but 
there,  I  will  not  think  of  it. 

May  9th.  To-day  this  letter  came  from  Tristram I 

“  Dear  Sister  Patience, — At  Salisbury  I  fell  from 
iny  horse  from  sheer  weariness,  and  was  carried  to  my 
bed,  where  I  lay  a  day  and  night  'I'hen  I  hired  s 
chaise,  and,  shut  up  in  that  wretched  box,  I  thought 
and  thought  till  I  grew  half-mad.  And  at  Basing¬ 
stoke,  stopping  to  change  horses,  who  should  I  see  in 
the  inn-yard  but  that  drunken  villain  Gloten  ?  I  lost 
my  senses  at  the  sight  of  him,  and  I  cudgelled  him  till 
he  roared  for  mercy.  The  people  told  me  he  was  un- 
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frocked  now,  and  none  knew  how  he  lived,  only  he  was 
inspected  of  being  leagued  with  the  highwaymen  who 
infest  the  London  road.  Nobody  helped  him  or  pdied 
him,  80  1  thrashed  him  till  I  ’  ?  .3  ashamed,  then  1  liang 
him  a  couple  of  guineas  and  I  ovc  away. 

“Of  course  I  was  not  itne  for  the  4th,  and  at 
my  London  lodgings  I  t ound  some  rare  letters  from 
Mallivery  Place.  However,  all  is  smooth  now  as  thin 
ice.  The  wediling  will  be  on  the  10th.  Do  all  you 
can  for  our  people.  Throw  the  house  open,  and  let 
there  be  rejoicings  at  Gualmara,  though  there  may  be 
none  elsewhere.  I  hope  to  be  at  home  by  the  20th. 
Letty  and  I  shall  come  down  by  easy  stages.  Money 
ia  too  short  for  rambling  this  summer,  so  I  have 
persuadtHl  her  to  spend  it  at  Gualmara. 

“  On  the  2nd  1  haltisl  on  the  road  an  hour.  It  was  at 
a  little  village  in  Devon  I  stopped.  I  know  not  its 
name — a  lovely  spot,  with  a  tiny  church  ivy-covered, 
and  a  churchyard  fragrant  with  flowers.  I  got  the  key 
of  the  church  from  the  old  sexton,  and  went  in  there 
and  stayed  till  the  clock  struck  eleven.  It  was  an  hour 
I  shall  remember  all  my  life  long. 

“Dear  t'is.,  I  am  haggard  as  a  spectre,  but  Letty 
takes  no  heed  of  my  looks.  And  it  seems  to  me  I  Ciire 
little  myself  wliat  happens.  I  have  taken  the  wrong 
road  in  life  somehow',  and  fear  it  will  lead  me  to — the 
deni.  So  no  more  at  present  from 

“  Your  loving  brother, 

“  Tristram.” 

This  reckless  letter  has  filled  my  mind  with  gloomy 
forebodings  for  tlna  future.  Hut  I  have  obeyed 
Tristram’s  orders,  and  to-morrow  bonfires  w'ill  blaze 
upon  the  hills,  and  in  the  hall  a  great  dinner  will  be 
given  to  all  comers.  I  have  sent  to  Truro  for  fifty 
bright  silk  kerchiefs,  and  I  shall  give  these  to  the 
women  and  maidens  in  Letty 's  name.  To  the  men  old 
Davis  the  steward  advises  me  to  give  money. 

May  11th.  I.ast  night  all  the  miners  who  worked 
at  Hucl  Uuth  came  up  the  glen,  singing  in  chorus 
aome  verses  one  of  them  had  w'ritten  in  honour  of  the 
bride  and  bridegroom.  The  effect  was  most  beautiful, 
most  solemn  and  strange.  As  the  procession  wound  up 
the  dell,  it  made  the  prettiest  picture  I  ever  saw ;  the 
trees  and  flowers  all  around  dropping  silvery  light  from 
every  leaf,  and  for  a  background  the  shining  sea, 
moonlit  and  starlit,  yet  with  a  faint  glimmer  on  the 
waters  of  purplish  light  left  by  the  vanished  sun. 
The  mincis  stood  beneath  my  window  and  sang  these 
verses,  which  arc  quaint  and  simple  as  the  poor  men 
themselves : — 

“  God  bless  the  noble  squire 
And  his  bride  of  high  degree! 

Crowned  with  riches,  love,  and  honour) 

How  happy  they  must  be ! 

“  And  when  they  do  come  home, 

All  in  a  gold  coach  and  four, 

They'll  find  a  hearty  welcome 
Awaiting  them  at  the  door. 

**  Then  long  in  health  and  happiness 
May  they  live  to  be  oiw  pride! 

And  God's  peace  be  with  them  both, 

Tho  glad  bridegroom  and  the  bride.” 


The  poor  miners  who  had  composed  these  verses 
read  them  out  wdth  great  exultation,  and  I  felt  their 
kindness  too  much  to  laugh  at  them. 

“  A  very  good  song,  purely  well  sung,”  said  Rozzy. 
“  And  here’s  beer  and  caake  for  ’ce  aal.” 

So  they  drank  the  bride  and  bridegroom’s  health, 
then  mine,  and  lastly  one  of  the  miners  stepping  out 
of  the  crowd  looked  up  at  my  window,  and  raised  his 
bat. 

“  Miss  Patience,”  he  said  in  a  low,  clear  voice,  “  we 
be  goin’  to  drink  to  the  memory  of  him  that's  gone, 
as  good  an’  worthy  a  gentleman  as  ever  was  blessed 
by  tha  poor.  Soas  (friends),  here’s  to  th’  ould  squire, 
and  may  we  a'al  follow  cn  hes  steps!  and  then,  I 
reckon,  we  shaien’t  go  fur  out  of  thic  straaight  roaad 
whech  leads  to  heaven.” 

They  drank  this  in  solemn  silence,  and,  opening  the 
window,  I  held  out  my  hands  to  them,  and  thanked 
them  with  tears. 

So  ended  the  wedding-day.  And  Heaven  grant  the 
prayers  of  these  simple  hearts  may  be  fulfilled,  and  my 
dear  brother  may  have  all  the  happiness  they  wish, 
and  none  of  the  sorrow  my  foreboding  spirit  shadows 
forth ! 

I  grow  superstitious.  Last  night  late,  when  all  the 
kind  folks  were  gone,  and  the  bonfires  were  dying  down 
upon  the  hills,  I  strolled  in  the  garden  with  Deborah, 
where  the  quiet  soothed  me.  But  1  fancied  when  we 
drew  near  the  pear-tree  that  strange  shadow  wore  a 
look  of  malignant  triumph  which  made  me  shudder. 
1  hen  I  spoke  of  it  to  Deborah,  and  this  led  to  her 
talking  of  dreams  and  portents,  and  she  asked  me  if 
my  father  and  I  had  not  heard  a  sound  in  the  corridor 
like  a  footstep  just  three  months  before  he  died. 

*  We  heard  it,”  I  answered,  “  but  not  three  months 
before  he  was  slain.  I  know  by  my  journal.  It  was  on 
the  30th  August  the  footfall  came.” 

“  No  matter.  Miss  Patience ;  it  was  in  the  third 
month  he  was  killed ;  it  was  in  November.  And  the 
next  time  the  omen  comes,  death  will  follow  in  the 
third  week ;  then  on  the  third  day.  This  footfall  is  the 
token  of  death  that  belongs  to  Gualmara.  There  isn’t 
an  ancient  family  in  the  county  that  hasn’t  its  token, 
and  this  is  ours— the  passing  of  bare  feet  in  the  gallery 
beyond  Madam  Ruth's  door.  And  the  time  never 
varies — first  three  months,  then  three  weeks,  then 
three  days.” 

“IIow  can  you  believe  such  sad  folly,  Deborah?” 
I  asked. 

“  Master  believed  it,”  she  answered.  “  kVhy  else 
did  he  tell  Jlr.  Davis  of  it,  and  make  his  will  at  once  ? 
It  was  Mr.  Davis  told  me.” 

I  was  struck  by  this,  as  I  know  my  father’s  will  is 
dated  the  lUth  of  September.  But  I  believe  it  possible 
that  without  superstition  the  soul  may  have  some  un¬ 
spoken  warnings  of  the  change  awaiting  it.  However, 
1  would  not  speak  of  this  to  Deborah.  1  began  to  talk 
of  Loveday.  The  dear  old  creature  vexes  me  so  because 
she  will  not  sympathise  with  me  respecting  that  poor 
girl 

“  There  must  be  no  talk  of  her  when  the  squire  and 
his  bride  come  home,”  she  said.  “  I  kept  the  poor  wit¬ 
less  thing  away  from  all  the  servants  for  months  afore 
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she  left  U8,  so  they  know  nothing,  and  never  will 
now.” 

“  And  at  Flushing,”  I  said,  “  all  except  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Trevela  thought  her  a  young  wife,  whoso  husband 
was  at  sea.  Only  we  could  not  put  that  sot's  name 
upon  her  tombstone.  She  is  calleil  Trezona  there.” 

“Flushing  is  sixteen  miles  away,”  returned  Deborah. 
“  Our  people  are  not  likely  to  go  so  far.  I  have  told 
them  Loveday  is  dead,  and  they  heard  me  say  months 
ago  she  was  gone  up  the  country  with  a  lady  the  kind 
colonel  had  put  her  with.  Ah !  folks  were  always  too 
kind  to  that  silly  maid — that’s  what  ruined  her.  I'm 
thankful  no  one  guc.s.ses  round  here  that  she  made  a 
fool  of  the  young  squire.” 

“  Tristram  was  cruel  to  her — most  cruel !”  I  cried 
angrily. 

“  I  don’t  wish  to  speak  against  the  dead,”  returned 
Deborah,  “  but  I  will  say  she  was  as  foolish  a  young 
thing  as  ever  set  her  cap  at  a  gentleman,  and  thought 
she  was  going  to  be  made  a  lady  of.  She  forgot  her 
father  was  only  a  purser  on  a  bal,  and  her  mother  was 
your  mamma's  maid.  She  married,  and  her  husband 
soon  after  went  off  in  a  consumption ;  then  my  dear 
mistress  took  her  back  again,  and  her  child  with  her. 
Little  Loveday  was  only  two  years  old,  and  1  must  say 
as  pretty  as  a  flower.  Her  mother  was  a  poor,  pining 
thing,  always  creening.*  She  went  up  for  a  change  to 
Launceston,  and  there  she  died.  W  ell,  they  were  very 
poor,  and  Purser  Trezona  hadn’t  any  havagef  to  speak 
of,  except  a  cousin  or  two,  so  his  honour  and  madam 
kept  the  child  and  brought  her  up.  They  reared  her 
too  pridy,t  Miss  Patience ;  she  was  too  much  'long 
with  you  and  Mr.  Tristram,  and  she  lost  her  head, 
that’s  about  the  whole  of  it.” 

“  And  because  she  was  his  playmate,  and  her  childish 
eyes  had  never  seen  or  admired  but  him,  should  he 
have  broken  her  heart  and  killed  her?  Oh,  Deborah, 
how  can  you  talk  like  this?” 

“  Because  I  am  an  old  woman.  Miss  Patience,  and 
know  the  world.  She  was  betwattled§  to  think  the 
young  squire  would  marry  her.  And  a  fine  treacherous 
return  that  would  be  to  his  honour  for  taking  her  to 
his  own  home  instead  of  sending  her  to  the  workhouse 
as  some  would  have  done.” 

This  hard  way  of  thinking  made  me  shiver.  And  I 
still  keep  to  my  own  opinion  that  Tristram  would  have 
done  wiser  to  have  married  this  poor  foolish  girl  rather 
than  the  high-born  wicked  lady  whom  he  has  taken  to 
his  bosom. 

Servants  are  always  high  Tories.  Deborah  cannot 
forgive  poor  Loveday  her  ambition  or  her  love.  She 
does  not  believe  Letty  to  be  a  good  woman,  but  she  is 
a  “  lady  bom,”  and  that  satislics  her,  and  covers,  1 
suppose,  a  multitude  of  sins. 


May  19th. — So  the  letter  was  for  Letty,  not  for  mel 
I  ha<l  a  few  hurried  lines  from  her  this  morning 
inclosing  a  note  from  Alan  for  me,  directed  to  her  1^ 
mistake. 

“  So  I  suppose  he  addressed  mine  to  you,”  she  says, 

“  If  so,  keep  it,  my  dear,  till  I  come,  and  don’t  give  it  to 
me  before  Tristram  unless  it  is  civil  and  pntjKr.  I 
see  he  is  going  to  make  such  a  jealous  monster  of  a  hu*. 
band  that  I  begin  to  get  afraid  of  him.  We  arc  bringing 
a  vast  lot  of  bottled-up  spleen  with  us  to  Gualmara, 

I  warn  you.  Look  out  for  us  on  Saturday,  when  we 
shall  tumble  in  upon  you — maids  and  lapdogs,  new 
fashions  and  new  coach,  one  side  of  which  Miss  Philipps 
fills  up  completely.  Adieu,  my  dear  unsophisticated 
little  savage.  Take  care  of  the  letter,  and  if  it  be  sweet 
(not  likely  that,  for  Humphrey  and  1  have  been  quarrel¬ 
ling  horribly  of  late),  still  don’t  be  jealous.  I'll  e.xplain 
it  when  we  meet.” 

How  I  hate  secrets  and  mysteries !  If  l  etty  sur¬ 
rounds  me  with  these  when  she  comes,  I  shall  quarrel 
with  her.  As  for  the  letter,  I  have  not  got  it.  I  sent 
it  back  at  once  to  Mr.  Fulke.  If  he  chooses  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  his  cousin  it  shall  not  be  through  me.  His 
note  to  me  is  full  of  causeless  anger.  1  have  done 
naught  to  offend  him. 

I  forgot  to  say  the  cake  and  wedding  favours  have 
arrived,  with  a  very  genteel  letter  from  Lady  Mal- 
livery. 

^lay  2.3rd.  Oh,  what  a  fuss!  What  a  noise! 
What  a  clatter!  They  all  arrived  this  afternoon  at 
four  o’clock,  Letty  in  a  sacque  of  ^ale  blue  silk,  with 
a  little  hat  upon  her  head ;  Miss  Philippa  gorgeous  in 
a  flowered  satin.  These  two  only  were  in  the  coach ; 
my  brother  was  on  horseback,  and  behind,  in  a  post- 
chaise,  came  Nora,  with  two  hideous  pug-dogs  and  a 
screaming  macaw.  She  was  dressed  like  a  fine  madam, 
and  the  wench  answered  me  very  pertly  when  I  spoke 
to  her.  Letty  kissed  me  graciously,  but  Miss  PhiUppa 
hugged  me  in  her  capacious  arms. 

“  My  dear  love  1”  she  cried,  “  we  positively  have 
had  nothing  to  eat  for  six  hours.  Mr.  Caerhydon  made 
us  drive  on  like  a  flying  coach.  The  king’s  mail  don't 
go  faster  than  we’ve  come.  I’m  breathless  and  starving, 
my  dear.” 

Here  Letty  beckoned  me  aside. 

“  Let  me  have  cousin  Ilumplu-cy’s  letter,”  she  said 
eagerly. 

“  I  can’t,”  I  answered ;  “  I  have  sent  it  b.-ick  to  him.” 

She  turned  pale  and  bit  her  lip.  1  sec  she  is  still 
afraid^  as  she  always  was. 

“  Did  you  read  it  ?”  she  said. 

“  Yes.  I  could  hardly  help  doing  that.” 

“You  could  have  helped  it  if  you  liked,”  she 
answered,  shrugging  her  shoulders.  “  When  you  saw 
it  was  not  for  you,  you  could  have  put  it  down.  AVhat 
was  in  it?” 

“  An  oath,”  I  replied,  “  and  not  a  word  more.  It 
had  neither  beginning  nor  ending.” 

At  this  she  burst  into  a  loud  laugh. 

“  1  told  you  we  had  been  quarrelling,”  she  said. 
“  lie  w'anted  me  to  wait  in  London  till  he  sailed  for 
New  York  ;  but  I  wrote  to  him  that  I  was  off  to  Com- 


May  16th.  Another  letter  to-day  from  Alan  Fulke 
— the  strangest  I  ever  read.  '1  here  is  but  one  word  in 
it,  but  that  a  strong  one.  Here  it  is : — 

“  Damnation.” 

Is  he  mad  to  send  such  a  letter  to  me?  What  can 
it  mean? 


•  Complaining  from  illness,  t  Family.  J  Proud.  §  Idiotic. 
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wall,  thon  he  souds  me  that  reply.  A'astly  polite  of 
him,  wasn’t  it?” 

She  turned  away,  then  came  back  a  step. 

“Don’t  tell  Tristram  of  his  rudeness,  unless  you 
want  a  duel.  You  cannot  think  with  what  fury 
Tristram  resents  the  least  slight  to  me.” 

She  ran  up  the  stairs,  beckoning  to  Nora  to  follow, 
while  I  stood  in  tlie  hall  chafed  and  bewildered.  Here 
Tristram  found  me,  and  caught  me  in  his  arms. 
Strangely  enough,  his  talk  too  was  of  letters. 

“  I  did  not  get  that  dreadful  history  you  wrote  me 
on  the  2nd  till  my  wedding  morning,”  he  said. 
“Just  think  with  what  feelings  I  went  to  church  !  I 
would  its  lief  have  been  hanged  as  married.  Do  they 
know  anything  of  poor  Lovcdiiy  here  at  Gualmara, 
Patience  ?” 

“  No  one  but  Deborah  knows  the  truth,”  I  answered, 
“and  you  may  be  sure  she  will  keep  it  secret.  'The 
Trevelas  are  gone  into  Devonshire,  taking  the  little  one 
with  them.  Colonel  Buggins,  too,  has  left  Ealmonth  ; 
go  there  is  not  a  soul  near  us  now  to  whom  the  facts 
are  known.  That  wretch  Gloten,  1  suppose  will  hold 
his  tongue.” 

“  If  he  speaks  a  word  in  this  county  he’ll  go  head¬ 
long  down  the  deepest  shaft  in  it,”  said  Tristram. 

Here  Miss  I’hilippa  opened  the  dining-room  door. 

“  JMy  dear  creature,  I  am  fainting  with  famine  ;  and 
here  is  dinner  on  the  t.able.” 

At  dinner  all  the  talk  was  of  the  reception  the  people 
had  given  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  Tristram's  tenants 
had  met  him  two  miles  from  Gualmani,  and  escorted 
him  and  Letty  up  ^  the  gates,  with  cheers  and  every 
hearty  demonstration  of  welcome.  Some  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  gentlemen,  too,  had  met  them  and  shaken 
bands. 

*  In  the  evening,  as  we  were  alt  strolling  in  the  garden, 
Dr.  Scaboria  rode  up  the  avenue,  and  Miss  Philippa,  in 
her  delight,  nearly  dragged  him  off  his  horse.  He 
brought  a  copy  of  the  Sherborne  Mercury  with  him,  and 
Tristram  seized  it,  saying  he  had  not  seen  a  newspaper 
since  he  had  left  Loudon.  He  read  out  to  us  a  sad 
account  of  the  troubles  in  America,  and  I  began  to 
wonder  where  Vincent  was,  and  whether  Alan’s  regi¬ 
ment  would  really  go. 

May  28th.  Alan  writes  very  penitently  respecting 
his  angry  letter  to  me,  and  that  strange  one  to  Letty. 
He  was  mad,  he  says,  on  that  day,  having  just  heard  for 
certain  th.at  his  regiment  would  be  sent  to  Portsmouth 
early  in  June  to  embark  for  America.  And  he  thought 
it  hard  Tristram  should  marry,  while  he  was  sent  away, 
perhaps  to  bo  a  mark  for  rebel  bullets. 

“  If  you  loved  me,”  he  writes,  “  you  would  not  have 
refused  to  be  my  wife  before  I  go.  So  now.  Patience, 
I  think  I  shall  see  your  face  no  more,  for  if  1  die  not  in 
the  marshes  or  forests  of  America,  you  will  scarce  keep 
me  in  your  memory  during  uncertain  years  of  absence. 
I  know  full  well  how  small  a  hold  I  have  upon  your  heart. 
I  dare  deceive  myself  no  more.  Why,  Patience,  if  I 
asked  you  for  so  slight  a  proof  of  love  as  to  ride  ten 
miles  to  see  me,  you  would  not  give  it.  Yet  I,  on  my 
part,  have  striven  hard  to  journey  down  to  Cornwall  to 
say  farewell.  But  they  will  not  grant  me  leave  even 


for  a  day.  I  fear  1  swore  somewhat  when  the  colonel 
sent  me  a  hard  “  No.”  Must  I  iiulee  1  einl)ark  on  this 
hazardous  voyage,  and  not  see  your  face  before  I  go  ? 
Ah  !  Patience,  how  changed  it  will  be  to  me  when  we 
meet  again !  I  slndl  see  then  averted  looks  and  cold 
eyes,  for  your  faint  love  will  die  out  when  I  .am  gone, 
and  whether  I  live  or  die,  you  will  eiiually  forget 
“  Your  servant, 

“Al.\n  Ei’lke. 

“Write  to  me  at  Portsmouth :  we  liave  just  received 
orders  to  march  on  the  1st.” 

I  have  read  this  letter  many  time.s.  The  reproach  in 
it  is  just.  I  have  been  very  ha.-il  to  him — ever  ready 
to  lind  fault,  seldom  willing  to  e.xcn.'O,  and  always 
hating  myself  for  loving  him  even  a  little.  And  now 
he  goes  to  a  strange  country,  disturbed  and  unsettled, 
where  men’s  minds  are  ripening  for  a  cruel  war.  If 
the  colonists  should  indeed  rebel,  as  many  think  they 
will,  it  may  be  years  before  his  return  to  England.  Or 
he  may  be  slain  in  battle,  or  die  by  otie  of  those  count¬ 
less  murderers — cold,  sickness,  famine — which  lurk  in 
war’s  train,  and  bring  no  glory  in  the  death  they  give. 

1  wish  I  could  but  touch  his  hand  before  he  sails 
away,  perhaps  to  die ! 

May  29th.  I  am  going  to  Portsmouth.  Jliss  Philippa 
bits  been  so  good,  so  kind!  She  will  go  with  me,  she 
says.  The  post-chaise  is  still  here  w  hich  was  hired 
at  Plymouth  for  Nora,  so  we  take  that,  a. id  depart  at 
once.  It  Wits  lucky  the  postboy,  overcome  by  the 
wedding  festivities,  chose  to  stay  so  long  “  to  rest  his 
horses,  he  said.  lie  will  drive  us  the  lirst  stage.  I 
have  piomised  Tristram  we  will  not  travel  by  night 
for  fear  of  highwaymen. 

Poor  Tristram  1  Yesterday  he  rode  away  on  horse¬ 
back,  and  on  his  return  late,  I  saw  by  his  face  he  had 
been  to  Flushing,  and  visited  Loveday’s  grave.  Then 
I  told  him  about  the  stone,  and  how  she  chose  the 
verse  herself  for  it. 

“  ’Tis  a  motley  world.  Patience,”  was  all  he  said. 
“  She,  you  see,  lies  dead,  and  we  are  feasting  and  making 
merry  over  a  mad  marriage.” 

Letty  is  very  angry  at  my  “  wild  prank,”  as  she  calls 
it,  and  she  prophesies  I  shall  reach  Portsmouth  too  late 
and  find  the  ship  gone.  Moreover,  she  says  her  cousin 
will  not  th.ank  me  for  coming.  But  1  know  better. 
He  will  not  say  now  that  I  do  not  love  him  well  enough 
to  ride  even  ten  miles  for  his  sake. 

Mias  Philippa  calls  me.  The  chaise  is  ready.  I  close 
my  desk  like  one  in  a  dream. 

Liskeard,  May  30th.  We  reached  this  place  last  night. 
Oh,  what  roads  we  jolted  over !  But  the  country  was 
lovely;  and  it  was  very  pretty  everywhere  to  meet  the 
men,  women,  and  children  coming  into  the  towns  and 
villages  bringing  oak-boughs  with  them.  In  some 
places  every  house  was  oak-covered,  and  the  streets 
looked  like  green  vistas  in  a  wood.  King  Charles’s 
Day  is  a  great  day  with  us  Cornish. 

I  still  feel  as  though  I  were  dreaming.  I  can  scarce 
believe  yet  I  am  so  boldly  taking  this  journey  to  see 
Alan  Fulke. 
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87. — Crocott  Cravat  Emd. 


TOW.  For 
jt  h  a  t 
Ihrow  the 
cotton 
f  orward 
between 
the  two 


91.— Darned  Netting  for  Cuair  Cushion 


purl  1. 
Kepeat 
from  *. 
2nd  row: 
The  stit¬ 
ches  knit¬ 
ted  in  the 


Infant’s  Knitted  Bib. 


Materials :  Midtlle -sized 
white  knittimj  cotton  ;  Jiiie 
crochet  cotton. 


This  bib  is  knitted  with 
white  knitting  cotton  ;  the 
frills  which  edge  it  are 
knitted  with  white  crochet 
cotton.  The  frills  are  edged 
on  one  side  with  crochet 


85. — Infant’s  Knitted  Bib  (Back). 


86. — Intant’s  Knitted  Bib  (Front). 


* 


wu 


riv 


•'JK. 


chain  stitch  scallops ; 
the  bib  is  also  orna¬ 
mented  with  point  russe 
stitch  in  red  marking 
ootton  Begin  the  bib 
at  the  back  edge  of  the 
waistband ;  cast  on  24 
stitches,  and  knit  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  172 
rows  plain  ;  after  the 
112th  row  increase  1 
stitch  in  every  10th  row 
so  as  to  form  the  point. 
The  172nd  row  forms 
the  front  middle  of  the 
waistband ;  then  work 
the  2nd  half  in  184  rows, 
decreasing  in  the  same 
proportion  as  you  in¬ 
creased  before.  Cast  off 
after  the  184th  row'.  In 
the  last  12  rows  of  the 
2nd  half  work  a  button¬ 
hole  8  rows  high  in  the 
3rd,  11th,  and  21st 
stitches.  On  our  pat¬ 
tern  the  waistband  is 
21  i  inches  wide.  Then 
take  up  30  selvedge 
stitches  on  each  side  of 
the  middle  on  the  side 
where  the  point  is,  in- 
s  e  rti  n  g 
the  needle 
into  the 
back 
chain, 
and  work 
on  these, 
going 
b  a  c  k  - 
ward.sand  5 
forwards, 

72  rows. 

Jncrease 
1  stitch 


middle  stitches  of  the 
1st  row.  In  the  next 
row  knit  the  stitches 
formed  in  this  manner, 
inserting  the  needle  as 
if  you  were  going  to 
purl  it,  and  throw  the 
cotton  forward.  On  the 
sides  decrease  the  con¬ 
trary  way.  For  that,  knit 
together  the  2nd  and 
3rd  stib^ies  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  every  row  in 
the  first  28  rows ;  in  the 
Ibllowing  24  rows  de¬ 
crease  on  each  side  only 
0  stitches  in  all,  that  is, 
always  1  stitch  after  3 
rows  between,  then  cease 
the  decreasings.  In  the 
73rd  row  leave  the 
middle  44  stitches ;  knit 
the  shoulder-pieces  on 
the  remaining  stitches  on 
each  side,  1.50  rows  on 
each  side,  and  cast  off. 
Then  knit  the  frills  on 
each  side  of  the  shoul¬ 
ders.  'Fake  the  selvedge 
stitches  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  shoulders  on  the 
needle,  and  knit  as  fol¬ 
lows  on 
these  stit¬ 
ches,  and 
on  those 
which 
were  left 
before. 
1st  row : 
*  knit  1, 
throw  the 
cotton 
forward, 
knit  1, 
purl  1, 
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side  of  the  stitches  ,.„  _.,  „ 

iL  (90).  formed  by  throw-  ^  ANDtKE  for  Footstool  (90). 

iike  the  2nd,  knitting  inent  the  bib  from  illustration  with  red  cotton,  turn  the 
throwing  the  cotton  front  corner  back  on  the  right  side,  and  fasten  it  down 
in  which  they  are.  with  a  button. 

TO _ Fmistool  •itii  Hm»lVaTi*  IFfllia. 

1  double,  i)  chiim  in  every 
'  side  on  which  the  chain  stitch  scallop  of  the  prcce<ling  row.  The  in- 
iwer  border  of  the  creasings  always  take  place  at  the  beginning  and  end 
lilc  stitches,  orua-  of  the  rows,  by  beginning  and  ending  with  a  double 

the  incrcasings  in  our  illustration.  IVheu 
row  of  double  stitches,  carefully  fasten- 
the  lace  border  in  the  2  following  rows ;— 

the  same  double  in  which  the  1st  treble  ' 

has  been  worked,  miss  2  stitches ;  repeat 


also  very  pretty 

when  worked  qr  Sofa  Cushion  in  Darned  Netting. 


92. 

Vandyke  Border  of  Chair  Cushion. 
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with  black  tioss  silk,  dai  uud  with  similar  silk,  and  sown 
on  to  a  strip  of  black  silk. 

88  to  90. — Footstool  with  IIot-W.\ter  Bottle. 

This  footstool  consists  of  a  sort  of  round  wicker 
basket  into  which  the  hot-w-ab-r  bottle  is  j)laced  Om 
p.attcrn  ine.osures  12  inches  across,  is  G  inclu  s  high, 
and  provided  with  a  cover.  The  b.asket  is  covered 
witli  Vandykes,  which  are  made  separately  of  odd 
pieces  of  cloth,  ornamented  with  point  russe  stitches 
of  gieen  wool,  and  arrange  !  on  a  calico  lining.  The 
Vandykes  ate  of  grailuated  size.  No.  88  shows  one  of 
the  Vandykes  of  tlie  border  in  full  size  ;  each  Vandyke 
i.s  made  of  a  piece  of  cloth  .‘IJ  inches  long,  2  inches 
wide.  It  is  turned  back  on  the  wrong  side  two-tifths 
of  an  inch,  then  folded  so  as  to  form  a  three-cornered 
piece,  and  covered  with  joint  russe  embroidery, 
;is  can  be  seen  in  illustration.  The  vandyki  s  of  one 
row  must  overlap  those  of  the  next;  the  van- 
dykes  for  the  cover  must  be  pleated  at  the  straight 
side.  In  the  centre  of  the  cover  fasten  a  large  rouml 
green  wool  button.  The  sewing  on  of  the  cover  at  the 
upper  edge  of  the  basket  is  covered  by  a  strip  of  cloth 
four-fiftlis  of  an  inch  wide,  pinked  out  as  seen  on  No. 
90,  and  fastened  with  point  russe  embrohlery.  The 
basket  is  lined  with  llannel  or  with  a  white  knitte<l 
lining  in  loop  stitch.  No.  89  shows  a  Vandyke  of 
another  kind.  A  three-cornered  piece  of  cloth  which 
has  been  pinked  out  is  pleated  into  2  opposite  pleats, 
and  a  tassel  of  coloured  wool  is  fastened  between 
them. 

91  to  93. — Cu.uK  OR  SoF.4  Cr.sinoN,  covered  with 
Darned  Netting. 

This  cushion  is  made  of  (Limed  netting  in  wool ;  it 
is  particularly  suitable  for  chairs  with  straight  backs. 
Its  shape  is  long,  finished  oil  with  a  Vandyke  border  at 
the  top,  which  forms  at  the  same  time  the  ornament  of 
the  chair.  Our  pattern  is  22  inches  long,  IG  inches 
wide,  but  the  size  of  the  cushion  depends  of  course 
upon  that  of  the  chair.  Cut  tlie  cushion  first  of  brown 
hollaod,  one  piece  22  inches  long,  IG  inches  wide,  for 
the  front;  for  the  bock,  another  piece  eijually  wide, 
but  only  19  inches  long ;  for  the  bottom,  a  piece  IG 
inches  long,  5  inches  wide ;  and  for  the  sides,  2  pieces 
each  22  inches  long,  5  inches  wide.  The  side  pieces 
arc  slanted  off  on  one  side  so  as  to  be  pointed  at  the 
top ;  at  the  bottom  the  straight  side  is  19  inches  long. 
Join  all  the  pieces  together  with  back  stitches,  leaving 
only  a  slit  12  inches  long  at  the  lower  edge ;  fill  the 
cushion  with  horsehair,  close  the  opening,  and  sew  the 
cushion  through  at  regular  intervals  by  drawing  a 
piece  of  packthread  tightly  through  the  back  and  front 
pieces.  This  cushion  is  then  covered  with  green  or 
brown  rep,  damask,  &c. ;  the  covering  must  come  about 
li  inches  beyond  the  cushion  all  round.  Then  make 
of  the  same  material  another  piece  corresponding  in 
size  to  the  front  piece  of  the  cushion,  as  a  lining  for 
the  darned  netting  covering,  but  which  must  be  8 
inches  longer  at  the  top  than  the  cushion  ;  it  is  cut  out 
in  3  deep  Vandykes,  each  inches  wide,  from  No.  92. 
^Y'ork  the  ground  for  the  darned  netting  with  fleecy 
wool  in  the  colour  of  the  covering  over  a  mesh 
measuring  at  least  two-fifths  of  an  inch  round ;  then 


birn  the  pattern  from  No.  91,  which  shows  jiai  t  of  the 
covering  full  size.  The  ground  is  filled  up  with  point 
d  esprit ;  the  raised  star-like  patU'rns  are  worked  in 
darning  stitch.  The  cushion  is  edged  all  round  with 
brown  or  green  worsted  braid. 


I 


COURT  NEWS. 


ON  Friday,  December  18th,  her  M.Tjosty  the  Queen, 
accompanied  by  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Crown 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Prussia,  Princess  Louisa, 
Piineess  Beatrice,  Prince  Leopold,  Princess  Victoria 
of  Wales,  and  Prince  Waldemar  of  Prus.sia,  and  at¬ 
tended  by  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  tlie  Court,  left 
Windsor  Castle  at  10.35  a.m.  for  Osborne.  The 
Uoyal  Family  drove  to  the  Windsor  station  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  whence  a  special  train  jiroceeded  rid 
Reading  and  Basingstoke  to  the  South  Western  line, 
over  which  the  Royal  train  travelled  by  Bi.shopstoke 
and  Farehain  junctions  to  Gosport.  Embarking  at 
Gosport  in  the  Royal  yacht,  the  Royal  party  arrived  at 
Osborne  at  2  p.m. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  Christian  remained  at 
Frogmore  House. 

On  the  18th  also  arrived  at  Osborne?  his  Excellency 
Sayyed  Mohammed  Bin  Salim,  Envoy  from  his  RoyM 
Highness  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  witli  his  assistant 
envoy  and  secretary,  in  charge  of  a  special  mission, 
ihe  envoy  was  presented  to  her  ilajesty. 

We  understand  that  the  Duke  of  Edinburgli,  instead 
of  being  in  India  at  the  latter  end  of  February,  as  at 
first  proposed,  will  not  visit  that  empire  until  the  end 
of  October,  and  will  leave  there  about  the  end  of  the 
following  January. 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Arthur  and  his  Serene 
Highness  of  Saxe- Weimar  arrived  at  Osborne  on  the 
19th. 

On  the  22nd  the  Crown  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Prussia  and  Prince  Arthur  visited  the  Royal  Victoria 
Hospital  at  Netley,  and  were  received  and  conducted 
through  the  building  by  Major-General  Wiibraham, 
C.B.,  and  the  principal  medical  otficers. 

On  the  23rd  the  Right  Hon.  Edward  Cardwell  had 
the  honour  of  dining  with  the  Queen  and  the  Royal 
Family. 

The  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  and  Prince  Arthur 
visited  the  fortifications  in  front  of  Gosport  and  on 
Portsdown  Hill;  they  were  received  on  landing  at 
Stokes  Bay  by  Lieutenant-General  Sir  George  Duller, 
K.C.B.,  and  staff,  and  by  Colonel  Wodehouse,  C.B., 
Royal  Artillery,  and  Colonel  Hadden,  Royal  Engineers, 
who  conducted  them  round  the  works.  Their  Royal 
Highnesses  afterwards  honoured  Sir  George  and  Lady 
Duller  with  their  presence  at  luncheon. 

On  the  28th  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Crown 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Prussia,  with  their  children, 
took  leave  of  her  Majesty  on  their  return  to  the  con¬ 
tinent.  Prince  Arthur  accompanied  their  Royal 
Highnesses  to  Portsmouth,  whence  they  proceeded  by 
special  train  to  Dover,  there  to  embark. 

There  has  not  been  much  company  at  Osborne 
during  the  Christm.os  season.  Among  those  who  have 
been  honoured  with  a  place  at  the  Royal  table  we  may 
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mention  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Mis.  Tait, 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  and  Mr.  John  Hiiglit. 

According  to  ancient  usage  the  distribution  of  her 
Majesty's  Royal  Christinas  Rounty,  minor  alms,  and 
gate  alms  took  place  at  the  Alinonry-oflice  in  Scotland- 
yard  to  “aged,  and  disabled,  and  meritorious  poor,” 
who  had  been  recommended  by  clergymen  of  the 
Tarious  parishes  in  and  round  London  to  the  Lord 
High  Almoner  and  to  the  Sub- Almoner,  and  who  were 
selected  for  participation  in  these  bounties.  Aliout 
1,000  persons  were  relieved.  The  Lord  Bishop  of 
Oxford  anti  the  Rev.  R.  Jelf,  D.D.,  made  the  seleetion. 
The  payment  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hanby, 
Secretary  and  Yeoman  of  the  Royal  Almonry. 

On  tlie  24th  her  ilajesty  personally  distributed 
Christmas  gifts  to  the  labourers  on  the  Osborne  estate 
and  their  wives,  who  a.ssembleil  at  four  o’clock.  The 
Queen  has  for  many  years  kindly  presented  the  school 
cliildren  at  Osborne  with  gingerbread  cakes  at  Christ¬ 
mas  time,  and  the  custom  was  kept  up  this  year. 
Messrs.  Layton  Brothers,  the  Royal  confectioners  at 
Windsor,  despatched  to  Osborne,  by  command  of  the 
Queen,  twenty  dozen  of  gingerbread  cakes,  averaging 
IJlbs.  each,  and  stamped  with  quaint  devices.  These 
welcome  presents  were  eagerly  looked  forward  to  by 
the  poor  children. 

The  accounts  of  the  Queen’s  clothing  club  at 
Windsor  for  the  year  just  closing  show  that  the  total 
number  of  depositors  was  640,  and  the  entire  sum 
contributed  by  them  amounted  to  £438  2s.  To  this 
the  (iueen  has  added  £100,  which,  with  the  balance  of 
£11  23.  Cd.  from  last  year  and  £4  28.  Id.  interest, 
swells  the  receipts  to  £553  Cs.  7d.  The  benefits  of 
the  Royal  clothing  club  are  confined  to  the  parishes  of 
St.  John,  Windsor,  Holy  Trinity,  and  Clewcr.  The 
club  was  originally  established  by  her  late  Majesty 
(iueen  Adelaide. 

On  New  Year’s  Day  a  Christmas-tree  was  prepared 
by  her  M;ijesty'8  command  for  the  upper  servants  of 
the  establishment  at  Osborne,  and  another  for  the 
remainder  of  the  servants.  The  upper  servants  assem¬ 
bled  at  six  o'clock,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  Queen 
and  the  Royal  Family  entered  the  room,  when  her 
Majesty  handed  a  present  to  each.  Her  Majesty  and 
the  Royal  Family  then  proceeded  to  the  servants’  hall, 
where  her  Majesty  distributed  presents  to  those  assem¬ 
bled  there,  numbering  about  140 ;  and  in  the  evening 
they  were  entertained  with  a  supper. 

NotwithsUuidiug  the  vigorous  press  prosecutions  in 
Paris,  and  the  strong  efforts  made  to  put  out  the  L(tn~ 
teme,  the  comic  prints  will  have  their  joke ;  and  the 
Charivari,  following  the  example  of  the  semi-official 
journals,  gives  its  readers  a  list  of  objects  lost,  but 
w'hich  it  now  declares  are  not  likely  to  be  returned  to 
their  quondam  possessors.  Among  the  items  are  the 
following : — 

“  1.  General  confidence,  supposed  to  have  been  dropped  in 
Mexico,  Prussia,  and  everywhere  else.  The  greatest  difficulty 
will  bo  experienced  in  collecting  the  scattered  fragments  of 
this  article.  2.  The  predominance  of  a  powerful  nation  in 
Europe.  This  predominance  must  have  been  lost  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Sadowa.  3.  A  great  manifestation  in  honour  of 
Baudin.  Not  as  yet  discovered,  though  its  jirexence  was 
anxiously  expected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Montmartre  Ceme¬ 


tery,  and  2,000  sergents-de  ville  sot  on  its  traek.  4.  Lost,  also, 
the  opportunity  which  the  Government  had  of  proving  its 
sharimcss  hy  not  interfering  in  the  above-mentioned  Baudin 
alfair  and  allowing  the  papers  full  liberty  to  subscribe  in  its 
honour.  5.  Lost  also  the  belief  of  the  people  in  the  Pope’s 
inlallibility,  as  well  as  in  the  utility  of  his  temporal  power.” 

The  Emperor  and  Empress  of  the  French,  with  the 
Prince  Imperial,  left  Compiegne  on  Thursilay,  Decem¬ 
ber  ITtli,  and  at  once  took  up  their  winter  quarters  at 
the  Tuilcries,  instead  of  staying  for  an  interval  at  St. 
Cloud.  A  large  military  force  was  drawn  up  at  the 
railway-station  to  receive  their  ilajesties.  Although 
the  Emperor  is  stated  to  be  in  good  health,  those  about 
him  remark  less  mental  activity  and  more  of  hesitation 
when  very  important  matters  are  laid  before  him. 

The  Emperor,  Empress,  and  Prince  Imperial  paid  a 
visit  on  Natiirday  to  (jucen  Isabella  at  the  Hotel  du 
Pavilion  de  Rohan.  Abi.ut  three  o’clock  their  Majesties 
arrived,  accompanied  by  two  chamberlains  and  as  many 
ladies  of  honour.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairease  the 
(Jneen,  King  Consort,  and  Prince  of  the  Asturias,  with 
their  suites,  received  the  august  visitors.  The  whole 
party  at  once  proceeded  to  the  Spanish  apartment.s,  the 
King  giving  his  arm  to  the  Empress,  Napoleon  III.  to 
the  (iueen,  and  the  two  Princes  behind.  The  visit 
lasted  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  On  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  withdrawing,  the  Spanish  Sove¬ 
reigns  conducted  their  visitors  to  the  bottom  of  the 
staircase.  When  half-way  down,  his  Majesty  of  France 
stopped  a<ul  saiil  to  the  (iueen,  “  I  beseech  you  to  come 
no  farther.”  But  her  Majesty  insisted,  and  even  went 
to  the  door  of  the  Imperial  carriage.  There  the  Empress 
suddenly  advanced  to  the  Queen,  and  embracing  her, 
said,  “Adieu,  my  dear  friend,”  in  Spanish.  Shortly 
after,  the  Spanish  party  returned  the  visit  at  the 
Tuileries. 

T  here  has  been  a  good  deal  of  comment  passed  on 
the  political  significance  of  this  visit,  and  while  it  has 
been  shown  by  wise  heatls  on  the  one  side  that  it  means 
mischief  to  the  Spaniards,  and  that  we  shall  soon  hear 
of  interference,  people  who  have  only  common  sense  to 
help  them  are  content  to  believe  that  the  visit  really 
signifies  nothing  but  an  act  of  civility. 

The  New  Year’s  festivities  have  set  in  in  Paris  with 
their  usual  severity,  and  those  who  move  in  the  circles 
of  fashion  might  readily  dispose  of  eight-and-twenty 
evenings  in  the  week,  so  numerous  are  their  engage¬ 
ments  ;  as  it  is,  they  are  compelled  to  drive  from  place 
to  place,  and  work  very  hard  indeed  at  pleasure. 

'4'he  children  at  the  palace  seem  to  have  hud  a  jolly 
evening  with  their  Christmas-tree.  The  Prince  Im- 
jierial's  party  consistetl  of  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias, 
the  sons  of  Dr.  Corvisani,  of  General  Fleury,  and  of 
the  late  General  Espinasse ;  young  Conneau,  son  of 
Dr.  Conneau ;  and  the  sons  of  Baron  de  Bourgoing. 
The  boys  are  reported  to  have  scrambled  upon  the  tree 
and  seized  the  presents  as  best  they  could,  in  genuine 
schoolboy  fashion.  The  children  dined  at  seven,  after 
which  they  dispersed  through  the  new  rooms,  which 
they  seem  to  have  inaugurated  by  every  imaginable 
game.  At  nine  o’clock  the  party  broke  up.  Ne  ther 
the  Emperor  nor  Empress  was  present,  and.  judging 
I  by  the  report,  General  Frossard  must  likewise  have 
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been  absent.  This  German  fasliion  of  celebrating  our 
great  festival  is  rapidly  becoming  indigenous  on  p'ronch 
soil,  and  Christmas-trees  have  flourished  luxuriantly 
in  many  a  French  home.  One  of  gigantic  size,  and 
bearing  fruit  of  all  sorts  and  kinds,  to  say  nothing  of 
a  plentiful  crop  of  tapers,  was  transplanted  from  its 
native  soil  to  the  Eglise  du  St.  Esprit,  Rue  Roquepinc, 
on  Christmas  Eve,  where,  by  invitation  of  the  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Consistoire,  M.  Grandpierre,  some  four 
or  five  hundred  of  the  children  of  the  Protestant 
Sunday-schools  assembled,  and  with  them  all  the 
notabilities  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  France.  The 
ceremonies  of  the  evening  commenced  with  the  ex¬ 
quisite  singing  of  the  “  Noel  d'Adam”  by  the  children 
— a  performance  which  would  have  done  credit  to  the 
pupils  of  the  Conservatoire.  The  president  addressed 
his  youthful  guests  in  a  speech,  which  was  followed 
by  a  splendid  burst  of  eloquence  from  M.  Dhembres. 

A  Brussels  paper  states  that  on  New  Year’s  l£vc  the 
young  heir  to  the  Belgian  throne  begged  his  father  to 
grant  him  a  New  Year's  gift  of  6,000  francs.  The  King 
gave  the  money,  at  the  same  time  asking  whether  he 
might  be  permitted  to  know  the  purpose  for  which  the 
sum  was  required.  The  Prince  is  said  to  have 
answered,  “  It  is  intended  for  two  angels  who  have 
been  nursing  me  during  my  long  illness,”  and  he  at 
the  same  time  handed  the  money  to  one  of  the  two 
Sisters  of  Charity  who  had  been  in  constant  atten¬ 
dance  upon  his  Royal  Highness  since  the  beginning  of 
his  malady. 

King  Victor  Emmanuel,  replying  to  the  congratu¬ 
lations  of  the  deputations  from  the  two  Chambers  on 
New  Year’s  Day,  thanked  the  deputies  and  senators 
for  the  support  which  the  government  had  received 
from  the  national  representatives,  and  expressed  his 
confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  the  parliament.  Then 
addressing  the  officers  of  the  army,  his  Majesty  said 
that  he  hoped  to  introduce  into  that  force  improve¬ 
ments  which  circumstances  had  not  hitherto  permitted. 
“  The  present  situation,”  added  the  King,  “  is  tranquil; 
but  if  the  horizon  should  become  darkened,  the  support 
of  the  army  will  always  constitute  the  surest  guarantee 
of  the  interests  of  Italy.” 

There  has  been  but  little  of  festivity  in  Italy,  but  it 
may  be  interesting  to  lovers  of  sport  to  know  that 
early  in  January  the  Roman  hounds  met  at  Prince 
Borghese’s  picturesque  old  castellated  farmhouse  called 
Torre  Nuova,  six  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  road  to 
Palestrina.  It  w.os  the  first  day  of  really  good  sport 
this  season.  Out  of  compliment  to  Prince  Borghese, 
as  owner  of  the  estate,  the  master  of  the  hounds. 
Prince  Bandini-Giustiniani,  transferred  his  authority 
for  the  day  to  the  Prince  of  Sulmona,  Prince  Borghese’s 
son,  who,  although  a  younger  hand,  was  perhaps  more 
successful  in  his  direction  of  the  day’s  operations,  as 
several  capital  runs  were  obtained,  and  three  foxes 
killed.  The  field  was  very  brilliant,  a  number  of 
Roman  and  British  beauties  being  in  the  saddle. 
Among  the  former  was  the  Princess  of  Sulmona,  nee 
Apponyi.  Lord  and  Lady  Lindsay  were  out,  and  their 
daughters  were  riding,  as  were  the  Misses  Taratt. 
Miss  Evelyn  Wilbraham,  sister  of  the  Princess  of 
Teano,  was  among  the  foremost  of  those  fair  eques¬ 


trians,  and  her  good  riding  was  rewarded  with  a  brush. 
Most  of  the  young  Roman  nobles  were  out,  and  the 
British  element  in  the  field  was  strengthened  by  the 
presence  of  Captain  W.  Moore,  who  had  the  experience 
of  several  seasons’  foxhunting  in  the  Campagna,  and 
is  a  capital  rider. 

The  .approaching  marriage  of  the  only  daughter  of 
the  Czar,  the  Grand  Duchess  Maria,  with  the  King 
of  Bavaria,  is  expected  to  take  place  shortly.  Her 
Highness  will  on  the  occasion  embrace  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  and  she  will  be  the  first  member  of 
the  Russian  Imperial  Family  that  has  abandoned  the 
Greek  religion  for  that  of  Rome. 

The  closing  of  the  memorable  Diet  of  1865-68  took 
place  towards  the  end  of  December,  and  was  the 
occasion  of  the  display  of  great  magnificence.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  in  the  large  hall  of  the  right 
wing  of  the  palace  at  Pesth.  Members  of  both  houses, 
glittering  in  gold  and  jewels,  assembled  long  before  the 
arrival  of  their  Majesties.  A  dais  was  prepared  for 
the  Queen  opposite  to  the  throne,  and  when  all  was 
re.ady  the  Great  Chamberlain  announced  it  to  the 
King.  A  few  moments  before  his  Majesty,  the  Queen 
came  in,  and  then  Archduke  Joseph,  the  newly- 
appointed  Commander  of  the  Militia.  At  the  entry 
of  the  Queen  a  storm  of  applause  broke  forth,  such  as 
those  walls  had,  very  likely,  never  heard  before  re¬ 
echoed.  After  a  moment’s  calm  it  broke  forth  again 
when  the  cortege  of  the  King  appeared — all  the  digni¬ 
taries  with  rods,  swords,  and  crosses  marching  in  due 
order.  The  King’s  speech  gave  every  satisfaction,  as 
every  Hungarian  was  made  to  feel  that  Francis  Joseph 
was  in  all  sincerity  the  King  of  Hungary — the  people’s 
King,  and  not  the  King  of  conquest.  The  whole  affair 
passed  off  admirably.  Now  we  have  to  look  for  the 
result  of  the  new  elections,  which  will  probably — owing 
to  lengthy,  but  necessary,  formalities — not  take  place 
before  Easter. 

A  letter  from  Stettin  gives  some  account  of  Count 
Bismarck’s  estate  in  Pomerania.  The  writer  says — 
“No  one  thought  anything  about  that  country  before 
the  Chancellor,  in  1867,  bought  his  property  there. 
At  present  the  melancholy  steppes  which  border  the 
Baltic  are  well  frequented,  and  Vertzin  is  now  spoken 
of  as  Sans  Souci  was  formerly.  The  railway  from  this 
town  to  Koeslin  ought  certainly  to  bum  tapers  in 
honour  of  Count  de  Bismarck.  His  residence  is  simply 
a  grand  seigniorial  mansion,  large  and  comfortable,  but 
without  any  architectural  style,  the  ideal  of  the 
dwelling  of  one  wlio  is  half  countrym.an  and  half 
townsman.  In  front  is  a  garden  laid  out  with  great 
regularity,  and  further  on  is  a  large  park  which  is  well 
stocked  with  game.  The  Count  frequently  invites  the 
neighbours  to  hunting  parties,  at  one  of  which  he  had 
that  fall  last  autumn  which  might  have  proved  fatal  to 
Prussia.  The  sea  is  about  15  miles  off,  and  during  the 
winter  the  north  wind  must  be  particularly  keen  there. 
The  proprietor  of  this  domain  is  engaged  in  numerous 
commercial  pursuits.  The  minister  of  his  Prussian 
Majesty  sells  wool,  manufactures  tiles  and  bricks,  and 
distils  brandy.  His  sheep-walks  are  renowned,  and 
the  proceeds  of  the  shearing  are  sought  for  far  and 
near.  One  of  these  days  you  will  hear  that  he  is 
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making  paper,  as  he  has  entered  into  partnership  with 
one  of  the  principal  men  of  Koeslin,  M.  Behrend,  to 
establish  a  factory  where  this  article  will  be  produced 
by  a  new  process.  I  believe  that  the  firm  Bismarck 
aud  Behreud  are  going  to  make  their  produce  from 
bark. 

EARLY  MUSIC  AND  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

E  left  yoang  Rameau  having  by  means  of  a  rune 
broken  away  from  his  situation  of  organist  to  the 
good  canons  of  Clermont  in  Auvergne,  and  achieved 
the  object  of  his  anient  desire — return  to  Paris.  His 
,  first  act  was  to  publish  the  pieces  he  had  composed 
during  his  four  years  of  retirement,  and  which  bore  an 
impress  of  independence  and  originality  that  procured 
him  numerous  admirers,  and,  what  was  perhaps  of 
more  consequence  to  him,  the  situation  of  organist  at 
the  then  fashionable  church  of  Saint  Croix  de  la  Bre- 
tonnerie.  The  year  following  he  published  his  cele¬ 
brated  Treat]!  on  Harmony,  a  work  in  which  he  struck 
out  a  completely  different  path  from  the  Italian  track, 
and  which,  marking  really  a  fresh  era  in  the  history  of 
musical  composition,  brought  him  into  notice  as  a 
serious  and  solid  musician.  Later  on  in  17iJG  he 
published  his  Syntmi  of  the  Theoi-y  of  Music,  in  which 
he  developed  still  further  his  valuable  method  of  funda¬ 
mental  bass  ;  and  in  17G2  his  Dissirtalion  on  the  Different 
Methods  of  Accompaniment  for  Harpsichord  and  Oryan. 
These  three  works  established  Rameau  as  a  skilled 
theorician,  and  he  was  already  cited  as  one  of  the  best 
organists  of  his  day.  while  his  instrumental  comi)0- 
sitious  were  highly  spoken  of. 

But  these  successes  did  not  satisfy  his  ambition.  His 
dreams  by  day  and  night  were  of  the  lyric  stage.  He 
wanted  a  work  of  his  accepted  and  produced  at  the 
opera ;  but  this  was  no  easy  matter  in  his  day  any 
more  than  it  is  in  our  own.  Rameau  was  at  this  period 
in  his  fiftieth  year.  He  imparted  his  ardent  desire  to 
his  friend  and  countryman,  Piron,  who  advised  him  to 
compose  some  dance  music  and  snatches  of  song,  and 
get  them  interwoven  into  the  comic  operas  which  were 
performed  at  the  fairs  and  festivals — “  Lorsque  on  ne 
pent  pas  avoir  ce  qu’on  veut,”  &c.  Rameau  took  his 
friend’s  advice ;  but  as  this  music  docs  not  seem  to 
have  been  published,  no  trace  of  it  remains.  The  next 
opening  that  was  made  for  the  gratification  of  his  desire 
was  by  the  means  of  a  ^I.  de  la  Popelinierc,  a  rich 
banker,  whose  house  was  at  that  period  the  rendezvous 
for  artistes  and  men  of  letters.  Rameau  was  soon 
admitted  to  the  friendship  of  this  Maecenas,  who  had, 
moreover,  a  private  orchestra  of  his  own,  of  which 
many  an  unknown  composer  was  glad  to  avail  himself 
in  trying  his  works  before  submitting  them  to  the 
ordeal  of  public  approval.  The  next  step  for  Rameau 
was  an  offer  from  the  great  Voltaire,  to  whom  he  had 
been  introduced,  to  write  the  poem  of  an  opera,  of 
which  there  is  no  need  to  say  the  composer  eagerly 
availed  himself,  and  set  to  work  at  his  share  with 
ardour.  But  the  subject  was  Samson,  and  when  it 
was  completed  he  couid  not  succeed  in  getting  it  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  opera,  w.iere  it  was  rejeetetl  from  religious 
jscruples.  Voltaire,  in  his  celebrated  C'onxsjiOndence, 


complains  bitterly  of  this  composition  being  rejected 
on  the  score  of  its  bib'ical  derivation,  while  they  were 
at  the  same  time  performing  what  sounds  strange  to 
our  ears — a  harlequinade  founded  on  the  same  subject 
at  the  Comedie  Italienne.  The  score  of  this  opera  is 
unfortunately  lost,  but  it  is  said  that  Rameau  inserted 
some  of  the  pieces  he  composed  for  it  in  two  operas 
which  he  produced  subsequently  —  Dardanas  and 
Zoroaster. 

The  prohibition  of  his  Samson,  on  which  he  had 
expended  so  much  care  and  labour,  might  probably 
have  discouraged  Rameau  but  for  the  powerful  support 
of  his  good  pitron,  M.  de  la  Popeliniere.  The  first 
thing  necessary,  as  we  know,  to  compose  an  opera  is  to 
procure  a  poem — what  we  now  call  a  libretto — a  good 
one,  if  possible ;  and  this  difficulty  M.  de  la  Popeliniere 
undertook  to  overcome  by  introducing  him  to  his 
friend  the  Abbe  Pelle  Tin,  a  very  eccentric  man,  of 
whom  a  few  words. 

The  abbe  had  originally  established  himself  in  Paris 
as  a  sort  of  humble  dependant  of  the  celebrated  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  to  whom  he  had  dedicated  a  book  of 
canticles  of  his  own  composition ;  but  duiing  the  fifty 
years  he  had  resided  there  his  abode  had  proved  but 
little  profitable  to  him.  The  poor  abbe  had  tried  his 
hand  at  nearly  everything,  and  nearly  all  in  vain  ;  first 
he  wrote  spiritual — that  is  to  say,  sacred — poems,  and 
set  them  to  old  opera  airs  for  the  benefit  of  the 
young  la<lies  in  the  convents;  and  these,  as  a  novelty, 
obtained  a  little  success,  encouraged  by  which  thcabb^ 
even  went  so  far  as  to  publish  L'lmitation  de  Jesus 
Christ,  mise  en  Cantupus  sur  des  Airs  d'Operas  et  de 
Vauderilles  Choisis  et  Notes  ;  but  finding  that  all  this  did 
not  bring  enough  grist  to  the  mill — in  other  words,  that 
he  could  not  get  a  living  by  it — he  findly  resolved  to 
turn  his  attention  to  the  theatre,  and  produced  in 
succession  a  comedy,  a  tragedy,  and  a  few  operas  ;  still 
his  author's  rights  (they  were  very  small  in  those  days) 
and  the  pay  of  his  sacred  calling  both  put  together 
hardly  sufficed  for  a  livelihood,  and  the  poor  abbe’s 
shifts  gave  rise  to  the  following  epigram  upon  him : — 

“  Le  matin  Catholique  ct  le  soir  idol  itre, 

II  dme  do  I’autcl  et  soupo  du  thuutre,” 

a  couplet  which  was  more  witty  than  true,  since  there 
were  many  days  whereon  he  did  not  dine  at  all.  One 
or  two  of  his  little  pieces,  however,  obtained  a  success 
at  the  theatre,  and  gave  a  celebrity  to  his  name  that 
was  fatal  to  him  in  one  respect.  His  theatrical  doings 
becoming  know'n  to  Cardinal  de  Noailles.  that  digni¬ 
tary  suspended  him  for  ever  from  his  sacerdotal 
functions,  and  the  abbe  h.aving,  therefore,  no  longer 
any  cause  for  concealment,  scribbled  away  at  “  books” 
for  the  theatres  whenever  he  could  get  an  opportunity. 
But,  with  all  his  work,  poverty  still  contrived  to  keep 
the  upper  hand  of  him ;  it  must  be  said,  besides,  that 
the  abbe  was  very  charitable,  and  spent  nearly  all  his 
hard-earned  money  in  succouring  those  who  were  even 
less  fortunate  than  himself. 

The  good  old  Abbe  Rellegrin  w.as  nearly  seventy 
years  old  when  M.  de  la  Popeliniere  begged  of  him  the 
favour  of  an  opera-poem  for  his  protege,  his  young 
protege,  he  might  say,  since  the  latter  bad  as  yet  never 
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Lad  an3rthing  brought  out  at  a  theatre,  and  liad 
scarcely  attained  the  comparatively  juvenile  age  of 
fifty. 

As,  in  spite  of  his  reputation  of  a  shilled  organist 
and  learned  theorician,  the  abbe  does  not  apjiear  to 
have  placed  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  his  genius 
as  a  composer,  he  desired,  while  consenting  to  the 
request,  tliat  the  latter  should  transmit  to  him  a  notc- 
of-hand  for  600  livres,  to  guarantee  him  against  the 
chance  of  a  possible  failure. 

Kanieau  signed  the  note-of-hand,  and  set  to  work  at 
once.  I'he  abbe’s  poem  was  entitled  and 

Aricius;  the  personages,  with  the  exception  of  Thera- 
mines.  are  the  same  as  those  in  Kaeine's  tragedy  of 
Plixdra,  only  the  action  is  different,  and  the  death  of 
Hippolytus  does  not  form  the  denoiunicnt,  as  in  the 
latter.  All  the  appliances  of  mytliology,  which  at  this 
period  was  always  introduced  into  the  grand  opera, 
are  displayed  with  groat  skill.  Jupiter  descends  to  the 
earth,  Diana  does  the  same,  Idieseus  visits  the  infernal 
regions,  and  discourses  there  with  Pluto  and  the  Tin  ee 
Fates ;  then  there  are  choruses,  huntsmen,  sailors,  all 
offering  great  scope  for  musical  treatment. 

There  was  to  be  a  sort  of  preliminary  rehearsal  of 
the  opera  at  the  house  of  M.  de  la  Poi)eliniere. 
Rameau  had  made  judicious  choice  of  such  of  the 
pieces  as  were  the  least  diificult  of  execution,  and 
those  that  he  thought  were  the  most  likely  to  produce 
an  effect  without  the  aid  of  scenery.  His  exjicctation 
was  not  disappointed ;  the  success  was  really  immense, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  general  enthusiasm  the  com¬ 
pany  w  as  somewhat  surprised  to  see  a  little  old  man, 
rather  shabbily  dressed,  rush  towards  the  composer, 
whose  tall  stature  tow'ered  over  those  who  were 
crowding  round  to  congratulate  him.  “Sir,”  said  the 
poor  poet  to  the  musician,  “  there  is  no  need  of  secu¬ 
rities  with  one  who  can  compose  such  music  as  that ; 
here  is  your  note-of-liand.  If  the  work  does  not 
succeed,  it  will  be  my  fault  and  not  yours.”  And  he 
tore  the  note  for  COO  livres  in  pieces  before  everybody. 

The  next  day  Rameau’s  work  was  put  into  rehearsal 
for  the  theatre,  but  it  was  then  that,  like  many  another 
composer  since  his  day,  he  found  his  real  troubles 
begin.  Among  the  successors  of  Lulli  there  had  been 
many  men  of  talent,  but  not  one  creative  genius.  All 
had  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  musician  who  was 
at  that  time  regarded  as  a  morlel  that  could  never  be 
surpassed.  Cainpra,  Colasse,  Desmarets,  De  lllamont, 
even  Mouret  himself,  though  he  had  greater  freshness 
and  originality  than  the  others,  no  matter  what  they 
wrote  for  tlie  voice,  all  scored  their  acconi))animents 
precisely  as  Lulli  had  done  forty  years  before  them 
It  was  the  sauie  thing  with  regard  to  overtures,  reci¬ 
tatives.  scenes,  and  dance  music.  The  melodies  miglit 
be  dilTeient.  but  the  modulations,  harmonies,  and 
accom]  aiiiments  were  invariably  the  same. 

It  was  for  llameau  to  invent  some  change,  and  the 
novelty  and  freshness  of  his  iiKMlulations  ami  his 
orchestial  combinations  astonished  while  they  de¬ 
lighted  the  cognoscenti.  In  the  time  of  Lulli  and  hi.s 
8uca.'.s.-ors  nearly  all  the  score  of  a  work  was  written 
forstiinged  instruments  slid  in  parts  of  liie  the  wind 
iuBtruinents  only  appearing  to  reinforce  the  stiuiged 


in  the  lutti,  and  to  play  alone  and  divided  in  separate 
classes  of  flutes  or  hautboys  in  the  rondos  occasionally 
here  and  there.  Rameau  was  the  first  to  change  this 
system  by  giving  separate  and  distinct  parts  to  flutes, 
hautboys,  and  bassoons,  who  pierformed  their  indepen- 
dant  part  in  union  with,  but  without  interruption  to, 
the  leading  motive,  making,  in  a  word,  the  first  attempt 
at  what  has  been  constantly  practised  ever  since. 
Whether  he  h.ad  learned  this  innovation,  as  it  was  con¬ 
sidered,  in  Italy  or  originated  it  himself,  is  a  point  that 
cannot  be  fully  cleared  up.  It  displayed  itself  gradually 
in  Uiitfndijtux  and  Arwins.  There  are  no  great  innova¬ 
tions  in  the  first  act,  if  we  except  the  harmony,  which 
is  richer  and  more  v.aried ;  but  the  second  act,  the 
scene  of  which  is  laid  in  the  infernal  regions,  is  quite 
a  musical  revolution — in  particular,  a  bass  air  for 
Theseus,  with  an  accompaniment  in  arpeggio  for 
violins;  the  recitatives  of  Pluto,  the  airs  for  the  Furies, 
choruses  of  demons,  and,  finally,  the  admirable  trio  of 
the  Fates,  are  all  in  a  style  that  mark  a  fresh  era  in 
music,  and  imlisputably  juove  the  power  and  originality 
of  liameau's  genius.  Such  was,  in  fact,  the  boldness 
and  originality  of  some  of  the  passages  in  this  work, 
which  was  being  rehearsed  for  the  first  time  by  the 
opera  orchestra,  that,  after  more  than  an  hour  of 
fruitless  efforts  to  overcome  the  difficulties,  the  execu¬ 
tants  began  to  talk  of  giving  it  up,  and  as  Hamcau 
insisted  on  their  persevering,  the  leader  threw  his  baton 
on  to  the  stage,  declaring  he  would  not  undertake  to 
direct  music  which  it  was  impossible  to  perform. 
Kameau  slowly  rose,  and,  kicking  the  baton  back  to 
the  leader’s  desk,  quietly  said,  “  Sir,  do  not  forget  that 
here  you  are  only  the  mason,  and  that  I  am  the 
architect;  it  is  for  me  to  direct.  Let  us  begin  ag.ain.” 

Although  IJippnhitini  an<l  Aricius  obtained  but  a 
mediocre  success,  which  is  scarcely  to  be  w'ondered  at 
considering  the  unfavourable  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  performtKl,  yet  the  connoisseurs  of  the 
period  were  ready  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of 
the  work  and  of  the  genius  of  its  composer.  One  in 
particular,  De  Campra,  the  best  composer  since  Lulli, 
when  at  this  first  jierformance  some  musicians  were 
openly  sneering  at  the  work  and  its  author,  “  Do  not 
deceive  yourselves,”  said  he,  “  there  is  more  music  in 
that  ojiera  than  in  all  ours  put  together,  and  this  man 
will  eclipse  us  all” — a  prophecy  that  was  accom]>lishcd. 
Hut  Hameau  was  so  disheartened  by  his  ill-suece.ss  that 
he  resolved  to  renounce  the  theatre  and  all  its  works ; 
he,  however,  subsequently  regained  courage,  and 
undeilook  a  new  (ask  and  in  a  totally  diffeient  style. 
This  wjis  a  ballet,  entitleil  Lc.t  hides  Galaiites. 

What  was  then  called  a  ballet  did  not  in  the  least 
correspond  with  what  is  known  as  such  in  our  days. 
It  was  merely  .an  opera  in  which  dancing  held  a  con- 
sjiicuous  part.  It  was  not  until  nearly  forty  years 
later  that  Xoverre  intro<luced  the  regular  ballet  panto¬ 
mime  into  Fnmce.  Now,  what  Kameau  had  been 
reproached  with  wa.s  the  severity  of  his  style,  excess  of 
originality,  the  abuse  of  dissominccs  and  modulations; 
and,  ns  Meyerbeer  .a  centuiy  later  compo.scd  Dimirah  in 
I  order  to  prove  in  contiadiction  to  his  critics  that  he 
I  could  write  an  opeia  on  a  simple  pastoral  subject,  and 
I  one  not  requiring  masses  for  its  elucidation,  so  Kameau 
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hoped  to  prove  by  his  selection  of  a  graceful  subject 
that  his  genius  could  accommodate  itself  to  all  eiremn- 
gtances.  He  bad  been  reproached  for  his  deviations 
from  the  style  of  Lulli ;  he  was,  therefore,  very  careful 
in  this  his  new  work  to  adopt  the  style  of  his  prede¬ 
cessor  into  what  were  called  the  scenes,  that  is,  the 
i  operatic  part  of  the  performance.  But  such  is  the 

I  inconsistency  of  the  public  that  it  turned  out  quite 
contrary  to  what  he  anticipated ;  the  audience  found 
those  scenes  in  which  he  had  striven  to  conform  to  the 
style  of  Lulli  monotonous,  while  they  applauded  to  the 
.  echo  those  in  which  he  had  given  the  rein  to  his  own 
I  ,  imagination. 

it  I^s  Imles  Galmite.i  displayed  Rameau’s  versatility. 
It  was  in  17.‘>5  that  it  was  proiluced,  just  two  years 
after  Uipimbjius  and  Aricius.  Two  years  after  this 
Rameau  produce<l  a  new  work,  but  which  was  destined 
j  to  be  his  masterj  iece,  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  by  which 
he  regained  the  ascendency  that  seemed  momentarily 
shaken.  Hitherto  his  dramatic  talent  had  been,  if  not 
I  disputed,  at  least  the  subject  of  discussion ;  but  the 
success  of  his  Castor  and  Pollux  shut  the  mouths  of  his 
,  detractors,  and  made  fanatics  of  his  partisans.  One 
morceau  in  particular,  a  celebrated  chorus  of  demons, 
“  Brisons  tous  nos  fers,”  in  the  fourth  act,  is  so  strongly 

I  accentuated  and  full  of  such  marked  and  original 
expression,  tb.at  it  is  said  by  connoisseurs  to  have  never 
been  surpassed  except  by  Gluck’s  magnificent  demon 
chorus  in  his  Orphee. 

There  is  an  anecdote  told  apropos  of  this,  that 
Mourct,  one  of  the  most  charming  composers  of  the 
period  immediately  preceditig  that  of  Rameau,  went 
out  of  his  mind  a  short  time  after  the  production  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  and  was  obliged  to  be  confined  in 
Charenton,  the  French  Bedlam.  In  his  paroxysms  of 
madness  he  was  perpetually  singing  “  Brisons  tous  nos 
fers.”  It  has,  therefore,  been  aflirnutd  by  some  that 
Mourct  went  mad  either  with  jealousy  or  with  enthu¬ 
siasm  after  hearing  this  masterpiece  ;  but  t!ie  far  more 
probable  cause  of  his  abei-ration  of  mind  was  the 
successive  loss  of  the  posts  he  had  for  some  time  held 
of  director  of  the  Sacred  ('oncerts,  composer  to  the 
Comedie  Italiejuie,  .and  musical  director  to  tlie  Duchess 
of  Maine,  d’he  emoluments  from  these  three  posts 
constituted  his  sole  income.  It  is,  tlierefore,  more 
natural  to  infer  tliat  tlie  simultaneous  dej)rivation  of 
them  was  t’te  cause  of  the  meut.al  cal.amity  which  the 
yc.ar  following  carried  him  to  the  giave. 

I  Another  most  charming  air  in  this  opera  is  “  Dans 
CCS  doux  asiles,”  which  not  only  produced  an  immense 
etlcct  in  the  o]>era  at  the  time  it  was  produced,  but 
j  many  years  after  when  it  was  peiformcd  at  the  Con- 

[  servatory  Concerts,  under  the  title  of  “  Chorus  from 

j  Castor  and  Pollux."  It  was  published  by  Rameau 

among  bis  airs  for  the  harpsichord  in  17'27,  and  then 
introduced  as  a  dance  chorus,  the  scene  of  which  was 
J  laid  in  the  Champs  Elyuecs,  in  his  opera  in  IT.do. 

I  Adolphe  Adam  gives  an  intere.sting  anecdote  of  the 
I  delight  of  Auber,  who  was  at  his  house  one  evening 
when  he  hiij>pcned  to  run  over  on  the  keys  this  old 
melody.  'J'he  veteran  of  modern  French  composers 
I  Avas  delighted  with  tins  composition  of  his  predecessor 
I  and  countryman,  and  begged  his  host  to  repeat  it, 


adding,  “  I  know  some  one  who  would  so  like  to  hear  1| 

that  air."  1 

“  And  who  might  that  be  ?”  I 

“  Why,  the  king.  He  raves  about  old  music,  and, 
to  say  the  truth,  I  don’t  think  he  cares  much  about  any  || 

other,  and  that  it  is  purely  from  kindness  and  polite¬ 
ness  he  sometimes  praises  mine.  You  know  it,  too, 
from  experience,  for  of  all  your  music,  that  which  he 
prefers  are  your  arrangements  of  Richard  Cccur  de 
Lion  and  The  Deserter." 

“W' ell,  then,  why  should  I  not  arrange  Rameau’s  )] 

music,  as  I  have  done  that  of  Gretry  and  Monsigny?” 

The  result  of  this  conversation  was  that  a  week 
afterw.ards  Adolphe  Adam  took  Auber,  who  was 
director  of  his  majesty’s  concerts,  the  chorus  “  Brisons 
tous  nos  fers,’’  and  the  air  “  Dans  ces  doux  asiles,” 
arranged  for  voices  an<l  orchestra.  They  were  both 
executed  the  week  following  at  the  Tuileries  before 
Louis  Philippe,  and  to  his  great  gr.atification. 

We  must  close  this  notice  of  Rameau,  who  exorcised 
so  great  an  effect  upon  the  music  and  musical  instru¬ 
ments  of  his  period,  by  an  allusion  to  one  of  his  operas, 

Le  Temple  de  la  Gloire,  written  in  1745,  chielly  remark¬ 
able  from  tlie  circumstance  that  it  was  in  this  work 
that  the  clarionet  was  for  the  first  time  employed  in 
the  orchestra ,  it  was  scarcely  used  as  part  and  parcel 
of  it,  but  introduced  in  the  overture  as  a  curious 
novelty.  Gretry  wrote  for  this  instrument,  for  the 
first  time,  in  his  ojiera  of  .dr  ir  and  Zemira,  but  only 
certain  separate  passages,  the  effect  of  which  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  magical.  It  was  the  same  with  that  instru¬ 
ment,  now  considered  so  all-important  in  an  orchestra, 
the  violoncello,  which  was  first  introduced  in  17U'J  by 
a  French  composer  of  the  name  of  Monteclair,  who 
played  on  rt  himself  for  the  first  time  in  an  opera  of 
his  own  composition,  entitled  Jephtha.  Its  effect  was 
greatly  admired,  and  Monteclair  was  engaged  at  the 
Grand  Opera,  I’aris,  ns  contra-bassist,  but  at  first  he 
was  only  required  to  perform  on  his  new  instrument 
once  a  we-'k,  on  a  Saturday,  which  was  always  the 
grand  night  at  the  opera  then  in  Paris,  as  it  is  now  in 
London  d’he  importance  of  the  violoncello  in  orches¬ 
tral  accompaniments  was,  however,  soci  acknow¬ 
ledged  ;  then  one  did  not  sullico,  and  the  nmnhers 
gradually  increased  until  now  eight  is,  we  believe,  the 
average  number  in  an  orchestra  de  prind'ere  force,  led 
by  a  Costa  or  a  Pasdeloup.  We  must  not  suppose 
that  the  clarionet,  at  the  period  of  its  first  introduction 
into  France,  was  the  satne  instrument  whose  sweet  and 
mournfully-melodious  tones  we  are  now  accustomed  to 
hear  emitted  by  a  l.a/.arus,  but,  on  the  contrary,  its  notes 
Were  harsli  and  striilent,  as  its  name  jtroves,  clurinetto 
being  merely  the  Italian  diminutive  of  clarino,  clairon, 
atruinpi't;  but  of  all  the  progressive  wonders  of  the 
age,  few  arc  more  striking  than  the  marvellous  perfec¬ 
tion  to  wliich  musical  instruments,  both  st.inged  and 
wind,  have  been  brought.  Unfortunately,  they  have 
not  only  gone  on  incre.asing  in  quality,  but  rising  in 
pitch,  to  such  an  extent  that  our  greatest  vocalists,  the 
delicacy  of  wdiose  organs  is  genertilly  in  proportion  to 
their  excellence,  have  been  compelled  to  remonstrate 
loudly  in  self-defence,  and  announce  their  intention  to 
break  their  engagements  rather  than  their  vuines. 
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94. — Skating  Costitme. 

This  costume  is  of  dark  ruby-coloured  cloth.  Plain 
under-skirt,  with  a  cross-strip  of  the  same  material  at 
the  edge.  High  bodice  and  tight  sleeves.  Casa'jue 
without  sleeves,  fastened  d  la  liusse,  and  forming  a  sort 
of  double  skirt.  The  trimming  consists  of  a  satin  buuil- 


95.-.— Ball  Toilet. 

This  vapoury  dress  is  of  fine  white  tarlatan,  omv 
mented  with  separate  narcissus,  and  gai  lands  of  th* 
same  flowers  with  foliage.  The  skirt  forms  at  the 
back  a  large  puff,  trimmed  with  a  fiounce  bound  with 
wide  satin,  then  a  second  drooping  puff,  forming  the 


94.— Skating  Costume. 


Ion  of  the  same  colour  as  the  cloth,  edged  on  one  side 
with  a  border  of  minever,  and  on  the  other  with  a  silk 
braid  studd'^d  with  jet.  This  trimming  follows  all  the 
outlines  of  the  garment,  and  also  ornaments  the  bottom 
of  the  second  skirt  Satin  sash.  Dark  ruby-coloured 
satin  toquet,  edged  with  minever.  White  foulard  scarf, 
finished  off  with  fringe.  Black  velvet  boots. 


train,  and  finished  off  with  a  similar  flounce.  T 
flounce  of  the  first  puff  is  continued  into  an  apron 
front; 


that  of  the  second  goes  all  round  the  skirt 
Between  both  flounces  there  is  only  the  space  of  a  thick 
bouillon.  Ix>w  bodice,  trimmed  at  the  top  with  a  small 
fluting.  The  coiffure,  composed  of  a  white  lily  with 
foliage  continued  on  the  shoulder  into  a  trailing  spray 
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of  narcissus,  with  foliaj;e  and  buds,  trims  the  front  part 
of  the  bodice  in  the  shape  of  a  berthe,  and  is  finished 
off  into  a  long  streaming  end,  fastened  upon  the  right 
ghouliler.  A  garland  of  larger  narcissus  follows  the 
outline  of  the  first  flounce  of  the  skirt  Separate  nar¬ 
cissus  arc  dotted  over  the  puff  and  the  bouillon  at  the 
bottom  of  the  dress.  Sash  of  white  satin.  Pearl  neck¬ 
lace  of  four  rows. 


whatever  private  parties  may  do,  so  they  must  all  bo 
crowded  into  a  very  short  period  this  year,  and  they 
succeed  one  another  with  unwonted  rapidity. 

The  question  of  short  and  long  skirts  is  still  pending. 
Paris  seems  undeci(h‘d.  The  provinces  are  anxiously 
expecting  the  final  decree.  Now,  the  fact  is,  neither 
the  short  nor  the  long  skirt  is  abandoned — both  are  to 
be  worn,  each  in  its  own  time  and  place. 


95. — Ball  Poilet. 


THE  FASHIONS. 

We  are  just  now  in  the  very  midst  of  the  splendours 
of  the  brilliant  carnival  season  in  Paris.  Court  balls 
end  all  official  fCtes  must  not  encroach  upon  Lent, 


The  discreetly  short  dress — the  one  calculated  just  to 
let  the  feet  show — is  a  town  dress ;  not  for  visits,  but 
for  walking. 

The  train-shaped  dress  is  suitable  to  wear  in  the 
drawing-room— /or  balls,  but  for  a  rout  or  a  cere- 
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bi’ing  put  back  to  the  second  rank.  Her  place  wjj 
never  finally  decided  upon  or  the  first  roles  awarded  to 
her  before  she  had  performed  the  fanmus  coup  ilc  pied, 
by  which  ladies,  while  walking  contrived  to  turn  the 
train  aside  when  req^uired,  so  as  not  to  get  their  feet 
encumbered  in  it. 

Trains  require  in  those  who  we.ar  them  an  appearance 
and  manners  of  corresponding  grace  and  dignity.  To 
look  well  with  sweeping  skirts,  a  lady  should  posseu 
not  only  a  noble  and  graceful  figure,  but  a  distin¬ 
guished  iournure  and  elegant  movements.  Is  it  not 
evident,  then,  tliat  most  ladies  of  our  age  should  not 
pretend  to  shine  in  all  the  majestic  grandeur  of  a  train? 
The  artistic  education  and  bourgtuisc  way  of  living  to 
which  they  are  brought  up  are  little  fitted  to  accustom 
them  to  the  supreme  elegance  required  for  siich  a  style 
of  dress ;  it  should  never,  therefore,  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  present  period,  were  it  not  that  vanity 
never  has  any  doubts  about  the  fitne.ss  of  things,  and 
blinds  its  votaries  into  thinking  that  .all  they  may 
choose  to  adopt  must  needs  become  and  adorn  them. 
In  short,  trains  have  been  voted  fashionable,  and  it 
now  only  remains  for  us  to  explain  in  what  circuui- 
stances  it  is  proper  to  wear  them. 

Well,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  trains  are  suitable 
only  and  exclusively  in  large  parties,  and  where 
dancing  is  out  of  the  question.  In  all  small  drawing¬ 
rooms  the  full  train  is  objectionable,  and  must  in¬ 
evitably  cause  its  wearer  to  be  suspected  of  mi.s])l.aced 
vanity.  To  dance  a  quadrille  with  a  sweeping  train  ii 
absurd — to  waltz  with  one  is  frightful. 

AVe  therefore  repeat  it,  a  ball  requires  a  special 


90.— Ball  on  Grand  Dinner  Toilet. 


monious  assembly.  A  ball  requires  a  special  dress. 
No  doubt,  if  we  of  the  present  age  could  judge  our¬ 
selves  as  we  are,  trains  would  never  have  been  our 
chosen  parure ;  but  nations  in  general  do  not  follow 
the  Greek  precept,  “Know  thyself,”  any  more  thjin 
individuals  do :  this  is  as  true  as  it  is  trivial.  Sweeping 
trains  are  only  becoming  to  a  very  limited  numl)cr  of 
privileged  women,  and  the  reason  of  this  is  simple 
enough. 

The  train-shaped  dress  is  essentially  grand  and  dig¬ 
nified.  It  is  of  Eastern  origin,  and  dates  as  far  back 
as  the  Middle  Ages.  The  royal  train  is  long — it  is 
meant  to  be  supported  by  pages,  just  as  the  robes  of 
the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  Uomish  Church  are  borne 
by  train-bearers.  ’The  ancient  Greeks  and  Homans 
never  knew  the  train ;  they  draped  themselves  in  their 
flowing  garments  with  natural  grace.  But  trains  were 
iu  cispecial  favour  in  the  latter  days  of  Imperial  Rome. 

Since  then  ladies  have  worn  trains  in  all  European 
courts.  It  required  particular  skill  to  wear  them. 
This  skill  was  then  the  sign  of  distinction  between  the 
lady  of  birth  and  the  mere  hourgeoise. 

Formerly,  at  the  French  theatre,  a  distinguished 
actress  was  obliged  to  possess  iu  the  highest  degree  the 
art  of  wearing  the  train  gracefully,  under  penalty  of 


graceful  and  poetical  tout  ensemble;  and  when  this 
toilet  is  composed  of  the  vapoury  fabrics  suitable  to 
the  ball-room,  it  appears  to  us  the  acme  of  perfect 
elegance,  the  delight  of  the  eyes,  and  the  realisation 
of  the  most  vivid  dreams  of  beauty.  The  train,  which 
can  always  be  looped  up  by  a  very  easy  process,  may 
also  be  carried  upon  the  arm,  and  thus  calls  forth 
movements  which  cannot  fail  to  charm  in  a  graceful 
woman. 

This  new  fashion  is  useful  for  m.any  purposes ,  it  suits 
the  visiting  dre.ss,  as  well  as  the  evening  and  ball  toilet 

The  train  thus  becomes  for  a  lady  what  the  opera- 
hat  formerly  was  for  a  gentleman  —  a  criterion  of 
elegance  and  distinction.  A  geutilbomme  used  to  be 
recognised  at  once  under  the  ancitn  regime,  merely  by 
the  way  in  which  he  carried  his  hat  under  liis  arm. 
Should  this  fashion  of  wearing  the  train  upon  the  arm 
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mented  with  a  square  berthe,  edged  with  a  satin 
rouleau,  and  a  lace  bowler.  Short  puffed  sleeves. 

Such  are  modern  ball  dresses ;  toilets  for  large  dinner 
or  evening  piirties,  where  no  dancing  is  expected,  are 
of  a  richer  description. 

Thus,  a  dress  of  maize-coloured  satin,  with  a  sweep¬ 
ing  train ;  a  tunic  of  Brussels  point  is  just  raised  at 
the  back  by  bunches  of  the  shining  leaves  of  the  copi^er- 
beech  mixed  with  small  diamonds ;  these  might  be 
replaced  by  pearls,  real  or  otherwise ;  the  low  bodice 
is  oniamented  with  lace  lappets,  put  on  as  braces ;  in 
front  it  is  ornamented  with  small  bouillons  of  maize 
tulle,  and  a  spray  of  leaves  and  diamonds.  Headdress 
to  correspond. 

Again,  a  dress  of  ruby-coloured  satin  and  velvet. 
The  velvet  tunic  is  trimmed  Avith  three  ruches  of 
Chantilly  lace,  and  opens  upon  an  under-skirt  of  ruby 
satin,  edged  on  either  side  by  bouillons  of  tulle  and 
ruches  of  blonde  of  the  same  colour.  The  low  velvet 
bodice  is  lengthened  into  a  rounded  basque  trimmed 
with  three  lace  flounces,  and  joined  together  by 
bunches  of  white  marabout  feathers.  In  front,  three 
ruches  of  Chantilly  lace  simulate  a  flounce.  Short 
puffed  sleeves. 

No  97  is  a  theatre  toilet,  made  of  maize  glac4  silk, 
shot  with  white;  the  skirt  is  trimmed  at  the  bottom 


become  general,  we  shall  soon  sec  whether  the  traditions 
of  innate  good  taste  kept  up  in  some  families  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain  arc  real  or  chimerical.  To 
lome  ladies  one  may  foretell  most  unhesitatingly  the 
greatest  success  in  this  new  mode  of  displaying 
feminine  elegance  and  grace,  and  we  might  luuue  a 
few  for  whom  it  seems  brought  out  on  purpose. 

To  be  practical  we  must  now  describe  in  detail  some 
of  the  ball  dresses  of  the  sca.son.  Tulle  and  ttvrlatan 
dresses  are  made  with  a  series  of  small  gathered  flounces, 
rendering  them  very  light  and  vapoury.  Crape  gauze, 
tulle  and  tarlatan,  are  the  materials  preferred ;  flowers 
and  satin  trimmings  the  most  in  vogue.  Thus  a  very 
beautiful  ball  toilet  is  composed  of  a  first  skirt  of  tulle, 
the  under  part  of  which  is  entirely  covered  with 
bouillons,  and  finished  off  with  a  deep  tulle  flounce ; 
this  skirt  is  covered  with  a  tunic  of  rose-coloured  satin, 
very  short  in  front,  and  very  long  at  the  back,  slit  open 
half-w’ay  up  at  the  sides,  with  Louis  XV.  bows.  A 
second  tunic  of  tulle  illusion  ripples  in  slight  bouillons 
over  the  satin,  and  is  completed  by  a  handsome  flounce 
of  point  lace,  capriciously  looped  up  here  and  there  with 
garlands  of  pink  and  white  roses.  The  roses  are  full 
11(^11  at  the  back,  but  the  garland  becomes  a  mere 
trailing  spray  of  buds  and  foliage  in  front.  Bose- 
coloured  satin  bodice,  ornamented  with  point  lace  and 
rosebuds. 

Another  tulle  dress  has  but  one  skirt  entirely  covered 
with  bouillons ;  it  is  triinmed  with  ruches  of  blue  satin 
placed  in  scries  of  five,  lengthwise  upon  the  skirt  at 
the  back  and  sides.  Upon  this  skirt  two  wide  tulle 
lappets  are  disposed  so  as  to  form  large  j)uffs,  orna¬ 
mented  with  bunches  of  flowers  fastened  with  bows  of 
blue  satin.  Puffed  tulle  bodice,  with  a  Fontanges  fichu 
of  white  blonde,  and  a  sash  of  blue  satin,  tied  into  a 
large  double  bow  under  the  puff  at  the  back. 

A  dress  worn  by  the  Countess  de  P -  at  the  last 

ball  at  the  Tuileries  was  of  a  pale  but  brilliant  shade 
of  green ;  the  material  was  crape,  not  tulle.  The  first 
skirt  was  just  long  enough  to  touch  the  ground,  there 
was  a  deep  flounce  round  the  bottom,  above  it  three 
bouillons,  then  a  piece  very  slightly  puffed,  and  again 
three  bouillons ;  here  and  there  sprays  of  white  and 
roseate  heather-blossoms  were  scattered  loosely  (so  it 
seemed)  over  the  crape.  A  second  skirt  of  green  crape 
was  looped  up  at  the  back  into  a  graceful  drapery,  and 
just  raised  by  a  sash  of  silver  tissue  edgisi  with  silver 
fringe.  The  low  bodice  had  three  bouillons  round  the 
top,  and  was  trimmed  with  silver  lace  and  heather- 
blossoms.  The  same  flowers  formed  the  headdre.ss, 
with  a  silver  comb,  the  heading  of  which  shone  like 
a  diadem  in  the  hair.  The  countess  is  the  fairest  of 
blondes,  and  looked  most  lovely  in  this  tasteful 
toilet. 

Our  illustration  No.  96  represents  a  ball  or  grand 
dinner  toilet.  Dress  of  blue  glace  silk,  shot  with  white. 
Two  skirts ;  the  first  one  is  very  short  and  cut  out  into 
deep  points.  The  trimming  consists  of  blonde  borders, 
headed  with  rouleaux  of  blue  satin,  and  with  bows  of 
the  same  material  as  the  skirt.  The  trimming  follows 
the  outline  of  the  second  skirt  and  forms  large  scallops 
at  the  bottom  of  the  first.  The  dress  is  puffed  out  at 
the  back,  and  plain  in  front.  The  low  bodice  is  oma- 
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velvet  bow  with  streaming  ends  falling  at  the 
and  finished  off  with  fringe. 

99.  This  walking  costume  is  entirely  made  of  veli^ 
of  a  dark  colour.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  at  the  bottom 
with  a  satin  flounce  headed  with  a  swansdown  border. 
Waistband  with  long  lappet  trimmed  to  match.  The 
polonaise  is  open  at  the  back  and  fastened  with  a  satm 
waistband.  Braecs  of  a  new  style,  trimmed  with 
swansdown.  Black  velvet  bonnet,  trimmed  with  lace. 
An  aigrette  at  the  side. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  talking  and  planning  for 
skating  costumes  at  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
but  the  unusual  mildness  of  the  season  has  as  yet  pnti 
stop  to  all  such  plans.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the 
prettiest  dresses  ever  seen,  all  edged  with  grebe  or 
ermine,  are  at  present  lying  dormant  in  certain  elegant 
wardrobes,  awaiting  the  first  week  of  real  strong  froat 
But  will  such  a  week  be  vouchsafed  to  impatient  ama¬ 
teurs  of  skating  this  winter?  It  seems  doubtful. 

We  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  about  the  new  style 
of  crinoline,  which  is  now  all  the  fureur  in  Paris.  It 
is  very  strange— it  is  a  half-erinoline.  The  fact  is,  the 
great  difficulty,  since  the  jupon  was  to  be  pli^  in 
from,  was  to  prevent  its  being  too  tight  in  the  upper 
part  and  stretching  out  awkwardly  at  the  bottom  in 
front.  This  is  now  remedied  by  having  nothing  at  all 


9o. — VISITING  TOILET. 

with  a  fluting  headed  by  a  strip  of  guipure  de  Bruges 
insertion.  Bodice  open  in  front  in  the  shape  of  a 
heart.  Short  glace  silk  sleeves,  with  a  bouillon  and  a 
fluting.  Long  tight  sleeves,  entirely  made  of  guipure 
insertion.  The  bodice  is  lengthened  into  a  basquinc, 
looped  up  at  the  back  in  a  large  puff  by  means  of  a 
wide  sash  of  the  same  silk ;  the  basquinc  is  short  in 
front  and  trimmed  like  the  sash  lappet,  with  a  fluting 
headed  by  a  strip  of  insertion. 

A  walking  dress  of  violet  chined  velvet,  with  a  first 
train-shaped  satin  skirt,  and  a  second  tunic  skirt,  curved 
out  at  the  bottom  and  edged  with  a  bonier  of  chinchilla. 
High  bodice,  and  sleeves  ii  la  Gnhrielle  iT Entree,  of  violet 
velvet,  with  creves  of  satin  of  the  same  colour. 

Our  illustrations  Nos.  98  and  99  show  a  stylish 
visiting  and  walking  toilet. 

98.  This  visiting  toilet  is  made  of  coloured  poult-de- 
soie — violet,  blue,  or  green.  The  dress  and  tight- 
fitting  casaque  arc  trimmed  with  flutings  and  fan¬ 
shaped  bows  of  the  same  material.  A  scarf  with 
lappets  ornamented  in  the  same  way  is  passed  within  a 
waistband  of  violet  silk  braid.  Under-skirt  of  plain 
violet  satin.  Diadem  fanchons  of  violet  terry  velvet, 
trimmed  with  white  roses  and  a  small  curled  violet : 
feather;  velvet  strings  edged  wit!  narrow  black  lace, 
and  fastened  in  front  by  a  cravat  oow  of  violet  satin ;  I 


99. — Walking  Toilit. 
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jn  front.  The  new  jupon  is,  in  fact  and  literally,  a 
lulf-jupon.  The  upper  part  is  puffed,  each  puff  being 
dirided  from  the  other  by  a  piece  of  whalebone,  to 
form  the  Marie  Antoinette  tournure,  the  lower  part 
]iag  three  or  four  steel  h<alf  circles  to  bear  up  the 
bottom  of  the  skirt  of  the  dress.  By  a  very  ingenious 
inangemeiit  of  tiipe  strings  the  tournure  can  be  puffed 
out  larger,  or  else  kept  quite  small,  at  pleasure  ;  there 
igslso  a  curious  contrivance  for  keeping  the  skirt  close 
to  the  figure.  The  jupon  is  long  or  short,  according 
to  the  length  of  the  dress.  For  walking  toilets  it  is 
made  of  red  cashmere,  for  ball  and  other  evening  toilets, 
of  white  material.  It  gives  the  required  shape  to  the 
dress,  which  must  be  full  and  pulled  out  at  the  back 
and  sides,  and  perfectly  plain  in  front.  This  is  as 
much  the  case  for  the  walking  costumes  of  velvet  and 
satin  as  for  the  lighter  dresses  of  tulle  and  crape  which 
fonn  the  fashionable  evening  parurcs. 

The  pretty  casaques  d  la  Watteau,  and  the  Marie 
Antoinette  pelisses,  are  still  considered  the  most  stylish 
mantles  of  the  season. 

Sealskin  jackets,  with  muff  and  toquet  to  match, 
form  elegant  walking  costumes  for  young  ladies.  Seal¬ 
skin  is  also  used  for  trimming  cloth  mantles. 

Fasliion  is  so  extremely  capricious  this  year  that 
every  month  we  have  some  new  model  to  notice  in  the 
way  of  a  bonnet. 

This  month  it  is  the  butterfly  bonnet.  Nothing  can 
be  more  coquettish.  Fancy  a  buttertly  of  white  blonde 
spread  out  upon  a  large  bow  of  white  satin,  with  a 
bunch  of  feathers  and  roses,  the  fe.athers  placed  at  the 
back,  and  the  full-blown  roses  at  the  side.  Within  the 
butterliy  of  white  blonde  another  butterfly  is  placed ; 
it  is  made  of  brilliant  precious  stones,  or  else  of  the 
wings  of  blue  flies,  shining  like  turquoise. 

Diailems  are  in  great  vogue.  Who  docs  not  like  to 
adorn  herself  just  like  an  empress,  queen,  or  princess  ? 
Diadems  of  blonde  tortoiseshell  are  carved  like  diadems 
of  the  time  of  Blanche  de  Castille,  when  queens  still 
wore  habitually  the  ensigns  of  royalty.  This  diadem 
comb  fastens  all  the  hair  brushed  upwards  from  the 
forehead,  leaving  the  temples  free.  Other  models  are 
in  the  Grecian  ^tyle,  or  mere  torsades  of  tortoiseshell. 

The  following  bonnets,  though  small  and  light,  are 
not  quite  so  airy  and  fanciful. 

A  diadem  fanchon  of  nasturtium-coloured  velvet, 
lined  with  white  satin,  is  trimmed  with  a  beautiful 
white  curled  feather  thrown  back  over  the  chignon, 
and  a  small  black  aigrette.  Inside  there  is  a  small 
coronet  of  shaded  chrysanthemums,  of  the  same  colour 
as  tlie  velvet. 

A  fanchon  of  light  green  terry  velvet  is  bordered 
with  a  diadem  of  white  marabout  feathers.  One  large 
white  velvet  convolvulus,  with  its  foliage,  is  placed  in 
the  middle,  above  the  diadem.  Lappets  of  green  velvet 
and  white  blonde  are  fastened  together  in  front  with  a 
cravat  bow  of  green  satin. 

A  pretty  puff  bonnet  of  ruby-coloured  velvet  and 
black  lace  is  ornamented  with  a  large  satin  flower,  of 
graduated  shades  of  the  colour  of  the  velvet.  Lappets 
of  ruby  velvet  and  black  lace. 

For  the  theatre  a  bonnet  of  spotted  tulle  illusion  is 
arranged  in  small  bouillons,  under  a  torsade  of  cerise- 


coloured  velvet.  In  front  this  bonnet  is  slightly 
pointed  in  the  Stuart  shape.  A  beautiful  white  rose  is 
placed  on  one  side ;  its  foliage,  with  buds,  falls  upon 
the  opposite  side  of  the  tulle  bonnet.  The  lappets  are 
of  white  blonde,  fastened  with  a  bow  of  cerise  velvet. 

The  Opera  and  the  Theatre  Italien  are  the  only  ones 
in  Paris  to  which  ladies  go  in  full  evening  dress,  with  a 
coiffure  ornamented  with  flowers,  jewels,  and  feathers. 
In  all  the  other  theatres  bonnets  are  de  rujueur,  except 
for  very  young  girls,  who  may  wear  a  simple  cciffure. 
ITie  extreme  heat,  which  is  one  of  the  great  discomtorts 
of  French  theatres,  renders  it  necessary  to  make  the 
bonnets  which  ladies  are  condemned  to  wear  as  light 
and  uncumbersome  as  possible.  This  is  the  reason 
why  we  so  often  describe  bonnets  for  the  theatre.  The 
fashion  of  wide  lappets  fastened  with  a  bow  of  satin  or 
a  flower  upon  the  bosom,  instead  of  strings  tied  just 
under  the  chin,  is  a  great  boon  on  such  occasions. 

Di:scnipnoN  of  our  fashion  plate. 

Reception  Toilet.  —  Hair  Coiffop.e. — The  front 
hairs  are  curled  with  water,  with  small  waved  loops 
upon  the  forehead.  Raised  bandeaux,  smooth  upon 
the  temples.  Four  bows  form  the  chignon,  from  which 
falls  a  bunch  of  frizzed  curls,  with  a  long  Alexandra 
curl.  Satin  ribbons  in  the  hair. 

Nacarat-colourcd  glace  silk  dress.  Bodice  high  at 
the  back,  open  in  the  shape  of  a  heart  in  front, 
trimmed  upon  the  shoulders  w  ith  loops  and  cross-strips. 
Plain  sleeve,  trimmed  round  the  bottom,  with  a  satin 
plait  and  a  fluting.  Skirt  short  in  front,  long  at  the 
back,  finislied  off  by  a  pinked-out  flounce  9  inches 
deep,  and  trimmed  upon  the  gathers  witli  a  handsome 
plait  of  white  satin.  The  skirt  is  looped  up  on  each 
side  under  lappets  and  a  bow  of  glace  silk  piped  with 
white  satin.  White  fringe  upon  the  bow.  Striped 
satin  under-skirt. 

Ball  Toilet. — Coiffure  ornamented  with  bouquets 
and  flowrets  fastened  separately  upon  the  chignon. 
Glace  silk  dress.  Low  bodice,  trimmed  with  a  hollow 
pleated  quilling,  edged  with  a  floss  silk  fringe,  and 
strewn  with  bouquets.  Round  waistband  with  lappets 
edged  with  a  satin  fluting,  and  trimmed  with  bouquets. 
Tunic  skirt  open  in  front,  and  looped  up  into  a  puff  at 
the  back.  This  skirt  is  edged  with  a  floss  silk  fringe 
and  bouquets.  The  puff  is  covered  with  tulle.  Tlio 
long  skirt,  entirely  of  silk,  is  short  and  plain  in  front, 
very  long  and  rounded  off  at  the  back ;  long  trailing 
sprays  of  flowers  ornament  the  lower  part  of  the 
upper-skirt  as  well  as  that  of  the  under  one.  Plain 
muslin  petticoat  with  a  flounce. 

Walking  Toilet  for  a  Little  Girl  froji  9  to  10 
Years  Old. — Costume  of  black  velvet,  trimmed  with 
green  satin  cross-strips. 


Book  for  Children. — A  new  edition  of  Lillipul  Levee 
is  published  by  Strahan  and  Co.,  Ludgate-hill.  The 
first  ctlition  was  brought  out  in  1 8C4,  and  the  present 
has  received  many  additions  and  improvements.  The 
volume  is  reduced  in  size,  and  is  now  a  far  more  portable 
one  for  tiny  hands.  Pictures  by  Millais  and  other  well- 
known  artists  illustrate  this  appropriate  New  Year’s 
offering  to  the  Lilliputians. 
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100  to  102. 
Evening  Bodices 
AND  Pelerine. 
100.  Glace  silk 
bodice  for  a  theatre 
toilet.  This  bodice 
is  cut  low,  in  the 
shape  of  a  heart, 
with  deep  revers 
and  a  round  collar ; 
basques  cut  out  in¬ 
to  points,  long  in 
front  an<l  round  at 
the  back.  The 
whole  ornamented 
with  guipure  inser- 


lOL— Low  Muslin  Bodice. 


skirt,  looped  up  at  th« 
sides,  with  bows  formed 
of  wide  loops  and  stream¬ 
ing  ends. 

102.  'Phis  pointed  pel^ 
rine  is  made  of  pink  quil¬ 
ted  satin,  and  edged  all 
round  with  a  narrow  band 
of  swansdowD. 

103.— Ball  Toilet. 

This  toilet  is  composed 


100. — Glac6  Silk  Bodic: 


tion,  and  edged  with  a 
small  ruche  of  silk  tulle. 

101.  Low  muslin  bo¬ 
dice,  trimmed  writh  rib¬ 
bons.  strips  of  guipure 
insertion,  and  a  deep  lace 
border  forming  a  round 
berthe.  Scalloped  -  out 


103. — Ball  Toilet. 
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of  a  dress  of  mauve  satin.  The 
first  skirt  is  trimmed  at  tiie  bottom 
with  a  flounce  of  Angleterre  lace, 
looped  up  on  each  side,  and  fastened 
with  a  mauve  cordelicre.  The 
gecond  skiit  forms  a  tunic,  cut  out 
ia rounded  Vandykes;  each  Vandyke 
is  ornamented  with  an  embroidery 
pattern.  Low  round  bodice,  with 
loo;;  plain  basques,  lonyer  at  the 
sides  than  at  the  back.  I  he  waist¬ 
band  is  a  Ion;;  cordelicre  tied  in 
front.  Hair  coiffure,  simply  ailoi  ned 
with  a  flower  placed  behind  the  ear 
in  the  Spanish  stj  le. 


104. — Indoor  Dress. 

It  is  made  of  mauve  cashmere, 
trimmed  with  three  small  rouleaux  of 
violet  .satin  ;  wide  sash  of  violet  silk, 
with  fringed  ends,  tied  on  the  side. 
It  may  be  made  also  of  w’hite  alpaca, 
with  trimming  and  sash  of  French 
blue  silk.  '1  he  half-open  bodice 
shows  a  clieniisctte  of  pleated 
muslin. 

Coiffure  of  black  lace,  with  a 
bunch  of  flowers  at  the  side,  and 
lace  lappets  thrown  back. 


102. — i'OlMtD  1‘elerine. 


104. — Indoor  Dress. 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOIVN. 

"Gold!  gold!  gold!  gold! 

Bright  and  yellow,  hard  and  cold, 

*  Molten,  graven,  hammer’d,  and  roll’d ; 

IIca\’y  to  get,  and  light  to  hold  ; 

Hoarded,  barter’d,  bought,  and  sold ; 

Stolen,  borrow’d,  squander’d,  doled ; 

Spum’d  by  the  young,  but  hugg’d  by  the  old 
To  the  very  verge  of  the  churchyard  mould ; 

Price  of  many  a  crime  untold ; 

Gold!  gold!  gold!  gold!’’ 

URELY  this  is  a  golden  age,  when  gold  is  all- 
powerful,  and  Plutus  is  king!  Those  who  “have 
too  little  or  think  too  much”  of  the  preeious  metal  are 
apt  to  over-estimate  its  value,  and  to  believe  in  nothing 
but  gold.  There  are  some  among  our  own  sex  who, 
like  my  favourite.  Miss  Kihnansegg,  will  have  gold 
where  silver  should  be  ;  and  I  think  I  may  safely  state 
that  we  all  like  golden  ornaments.  If  I  allude  to  the 
“bravery”  of  the  Israelitish  women,  I  shall  bring  down 
upon  my  devoted — head,  I  was  going  to  write,  but  had 
better  say  chignon,  the  lash  of  the  Saturday  Review,  or 
I  might  mention  that  golden  trinkets,  eardrops,  &c., 
were  deeply  appreciated  by  the  dauglitcrs  of  Judah, 
who,  however,  with  the  unselfish  devotion  of  our  sex, 
brought  them  readily  to  make  golden  coverings  for  the 
ark,  and,  alas !  with  equal  willingness  “  brake”  the  gold 
drops  from  their  ears  as  contributions  to  the  golden 
calf. 

15ut  there  are  many  ladies  now,  who,  while  anxious 
to  appear  in  fashionable  ornaments  suitable  to  their 
position  in  life,  yet  do  not  feel  justified  in  purchasing 
expensive  jewellery,  the  mode  of  which  may  change 
rapidly,  as,  indeed,  it  is  now  doing.  Take,  for  instance, 
earrings.  Within  a  few  years  we  have  had  short  round 
drop  earrings,  long,  graceful  earrings,  then  the  Greek, 
Egyptian,  and  Assyrian  styles  followed  eaeh  other  in 
ra2)id  succession,  and  now  the  Oriental  barbaric  ear¬ 
ring  is  “  coming  in,”  and  shortly  the  Indian  patterns 
will  be  ile  rljueur. 

As  if  in  compassion  to  our  requirements  in  these 
little  matters,  a  new  substitute  for  gold  has  been  in¬ 
vented  by  a  firm  in  London  (Messrs.  L.  and  T.  Pyke, 
of  'niavies-inn,  Holborn),  who  deserve  the  best  thanks 
of  us  all  for  coming  to  the  rescue  of  the  unhappy  ladies 
who  “  are  left  for  whole  days,  unsupplied  by  fresh 
jewellery,  fans,  or  bouquets.” 

This  substitute  is  called  “Abyssinian  gold,”  is  of 
nearly  the  same  weight  as  the  real  “  Simon  Pure,”  and 
is  in  apiiearance  pure  brilliant  ejold.  It  is  composed  of 
a  combination  of  metals,  and  is  of  the  same  quality 
and  colour  throughout ;  that  is,  unlike  any  other  imita¬ 
tion  gold,  the  surface  is  not  coloured,  and  cannot  wear 
off.  1  called  to  inspect  this  new  gold,  and  found  that 
it  may  be  scraped  or  cut  into  without  altering  the 
shade  of  colour  in  the  least.  This  is  a  material  point, 
for  all  the  durability  of  chains,  lockets,  &c.,  depends 
upon  their  being  “the  same  all  through.” 

I  noticed  very  handsome  “  gold  pattern”  chains  in 
cable,  twisted  cable,  curb,  “  Baltic,”  and,  indeed,  in  all 
the  new  designs.  The  chains  most  in  fashion  are  the 
Victoria  chains  for  ladies ;  these  are  short,  and  can  be 
worn  from  the  waistband  to  the  brooch,  or  looped  from 


one  side  of  the  waistband  to  the  other,  a  mode  nmeh 
used  by  young  ladies.  I  saw  very  pretty  locket  chainj 
and  necklaces,  and  lockets  of  plain  and  chased  gold 
(Ahyssinie  cela  va  san.i  dire),  ornamented  with  bands  of 
pearls,  turquoises,  and  coloured  and  plain  monograms. 
These  monogram  lockets  are  very  beautiful,  and  are 
well  finished ;  they  hold  two  portraits  each,  and  are 
“  double  lockets.”  The  monograms  are  rendered  in 
blue,  red,  and  white  enamel ;  jvnd  I  shall  not  name  the 
price,  for  they  are  so  absurdly  cheap,  and  look  so 
handsome  and  real,  that  I  will  only  let  my  readers  into 
the  secret  that  all  this  Abyssinian  gold  is  less  than 
one-tenth  of  the  2)rice  of  real  gold. 

I  saw  brooches  and  earrings  of  every  variety  of 
pattern  and  style,  and  bracelets  also.  These  last  are 
extremely  handsome  and  well  made ;  and  some  plain 
bands  with  fine  raised  work  and  chasing  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired  for  every-day  wear.  These  bracelets  are 
suitable  for  wearing  at  theatres,  or  paying  calls,  and 
for  home  evening  use.  Some  are  set  with  jewels ;  but 
although  these  are  very  handsome,  I  prefer  plain 
artistic  workmanship. 

The  Abyssinian  gold  is  capable  of  recoiving  a  polish 
equal  to  that  obtained  upon  Californian  gold.  Studs, 
wrist-links,  and  pins  of  Abyssinian  gold,  with  short 
Albert  chains,  make  nice  presents  for  papa,  brothers, 
and  sons;  and  for  lads  at  school  these  chains  are 
exactly  suited,  as  they  are  strong  enough  to  stand  wear 
and  tear,  look  very  handsome,  and  if  lost  or  “  ex¬ 
changed”  (schoolboys  will  “  exchange”  as  well  as 
Englishwomen),  the  intrinsic  value  is  not  so  great  as 
to  be  such  a  loss  as  a  gold  chain  would  be  if  sent 
“  the  same  gate.” 

Let  us  now  turn  from  the  ornaments  of  the  body  to 
mental  adornment,  and  sec  what  has  been  done  by  the 
Female  School  of  Art  in  Queen’s-square,  Bloomsbury. 
While  the  girls  of  the  period  have  been  playing  croquet, 
while  the  Beckers  and  their  foUowers  and  imitators 
have  been  howling  for  votes,  while  strong-minded 
women  have  clamoured  for  seats  in  Parliament,  a  quiet 
band  of  ladylike,  womanly  women  have  been  and  are 
still  working  (with  an  object  in  view  which  reflects 
equal  credit  upon  the  leading  head  and  handj  ujion 
art-designing  and  upon  artistic  drawings — in  fact,  upon 
every  kind  of  painting,  drawing,  modelling,  designing, 
and  wood-engraving.  Under  the  guidance  of  their  gentle 
and  sympathetic  superintendent,  numbers  of  young 
girls  have  been  trained,  and  thoroughly  trained  too, 
to  become  first-class  artists,  and  in  many  instances  to 
gain  an  honourable  independence  by  the  work  of  their 
hands.  Some  of  these  ladies  have  become  Royal 
Academicians,  others  have  entered  as  probationers 
to  the  Royal  Academy.  The  arrangements  at  the 
School  of  .\rt  admit  very  young  children  as  pupils ;  for 
these  there  is  a  class  twice  a  week  from  two  to  four. 
For  the  grown-up  students  the  period  of  instruction  is 
divided  into  two  sessions,  and  the  pupils  have  the 
privilege  of  attending  every  day  except  Saturday  ;  the 
hours  of  attendance  are  from  ten  to  half-past  twelve, 
and  from  one  to  three  o’clock ;  advanced  students  are 
allowed  to  remain  till  four  o’clock  in  the  summer 
session.  There  is  an  evening  class  on  Monday,  Wed¬ 
nesday,  and  Friday  from  seven  to  nine  o’clock.  The 
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general  course  of  instruction  comprises  geometrical 
drawing  and  perspective;  elementary  freehand  drawing 
from  the  flat  and  from  the  round ;  shading  from  the 
flat  and  from  the  round ;  drawing  from  solid  models ; 
figure-drawing  from  the  flat,  from  the  antique,  and 
from  the  life,  including  anatomical  studies  and  drapery ; 
erood-cngraving,  modelling  in  clay  and  wax  from  the 
ornament,  figure,  &c. ;  painting  in  water  colours, 
tempera,  fresco,  and  oil ;  exercises  in  composition,  and 
original  designs  for  decoration  and  manufactures.  The 
gtudents  enjoy  many  privileges ;  they  are  allowed  to 
compete  for  the  (iucen’s  scholarship,  for  the  Queen's 
medal,  for  the  Princess  of  Wales’s  scholarship,  gold, 
silver,  and  bronze  medals,  and  for  free  studentships; 
and  are  also  admitted  to  the  Koval  Gardens  at  Kew,  to 
the  Royal  Botanic  and  Zoological  Societies  for  sketching 
and  copying  purposes. 

JIany  ladies  who  owe  to  the  Female  School  of  Art 
their  first  lessons  in  artistic  knowledge  are  now  study¬ 
ing  in  Rome,  and  very  satisfactory  arc  the  accounts  of 
their  progress.  Of  tlie  ladies  themselves — the  artists 
—the  students — “the  fair  girl  graduates  with  their 
golden  hair”-.-it  is  perhaps  hardly  my  province  to 
speak  ;  but  the  remark  of  a  giddy  young  girl  induces 
me  to  do  this.  It  was  at  an  evening  party  that  I  was 
told  that  “  only  old  maids  and  frights  ‘  went  in’  for 
learning,”  and  on  this  hint  I  speak.  I  have  never  seen 
on  croquet  lawn,  at  flower-show,  at  fete,  at  dance,  or 
kettledrum,  a  prettier  collection  of  handsome,  ladylike, 
distingue-looking  girls  than  those  merry  girls  present 
at  the  exhibition  of  their  studies  of  the  year  1808.  I 
fell  in  love  with  three  “  regular  darlings”  on  the  spot. 
So  I  have  a  right  to  say  that  good,  honest  work  and 
effort  after  self-improvement  add  beauty  to  the  face, 
and  shed  a  bright  ray  of  intellect  over  and  give 
expression  to  pretty  features.  Intellect,  unlike  sleep, 
which 

“  From  the  brightest  features  something  takes, 

And  all  the  homely  faces  homelier  malccs,” 
gives  fi’esh  charms  and  those  that  will  outlast  the 
fleeting  though  very  valuable  gift  of  beauty.  Were  I 
a  man,  I  would  prefer  my  wife  to  use  her  hands  for 
other  work  than  guipure  or  point  lace,  pretty  as  it  is, 
and  nice  and  comme-il-Jfint  in  its  place ;  but  for  single 
women  an  occupation  such  as  is  taught  in  the  classes  of 
the  Female  School  of  Art  is  invaluable,  for  many  hours 
are  felt  wearisome  by  those  who  from  their  own  choice 
or  circumstances  are  left  their  own  mistresres  as  to  the 
spending  of  time,  &c.,  and  a  pursuit  in  life  is  to  these 
an  inestimable  boon.  Oh,  the  long  and  weaiy  hours  of 
an  enforced  idleness  arc  indeed  hard  to  bear. 

At  the  exhibition  of  art  studies  of  which  I  spc.ak 
some  lovely  drawings  were  shown.  The  one  that  I 
liked  best  was  by  Miss  Julia  Rocock,  and  was  a  study 
of  a  head  and  hand  from  the  life.  Miss  Sarah  McGregor 
also  distinguished  herself,  carrying  off  the  Queen’s 
prize  for  designing.  This  talented  lady  possesses  great 
originality  of  idea  and  wonderful  manipulation ;  her 
designs  for  lace  have  been  submitted  to  her  ^lajesty, 
who  has  frequently  purchased  her  paintings  as  a  mark 
of  her  approval  of  her  efforts.  The  designs  of  Miss 
McGregor  for  church  decoration  are  very  beautiful, 
and  are  much  sought  after  by  manufacturers. 


The  superintendent  was  kind  enough  to  accompany 
the  Silkworm  through  the  studios,  and  pointed  out 
specimens  of  wood-engraving  done  by  ladies  after  a  few 
lessons,  and  the  work  turned  out  at  the  end  of  a  twelve- 
month.  To  this  wood-engraving  class  1  would  parti- 
cidarly  direct  the  attention  of  my  readers,  for  there 
are  among  them  many  who,  if  they  would  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  privileges  offered  by  the  Female  School 
of  Art,  would  find  not  only  a  pleasant  amusement, 
but  a  means  of  self-support.  Wood-engraving  is  so 
quickly  learnt  by  women  of  average  intellect  that 
they  wouM  soon  have  the  whole  trade  in  their  hands, 
if  (and  these  “ifs”  arc  terrible  things)  they  would 
only  patiently  go  through  a  three  years’  apprentice¬ 
ship  to  the  a^,  and  work  without  pay  or  hope  of 
reward  for  tliaf  time.  And  that  patient  waiting  and 
working  is  what  men  excel  in  and  where  we  fail. 
Our  backs  ache,  our  heads  ache,  we  cannot  keep  iqv 
a  continual  train  of  work  and  study  and  thought.  And 
then  those  who  wish  to  win  money  invaiiably  want 
it  at  once,  and  that  cannot  be  had  save  by  some  few 
whose  undeniable  talent,  influence,  or  friend  places 
them  at  once  in  a  position  which,  without  one  or  other 
of  these,  they  must  have  worked  up  to ;  and  this 
“  working  up’’  is  a  work  of  years.  But  for  those 
who  will  give  patient  and  continued  study  to  the  art, 
wood-engraving  is  open.  It  is  pleasant,  quiet,  lady¬ 
like  work,  can  be  done  at  home,  and  a  first-rate 
“  hand”  can  command  first-class  prices  for  her  work ; 
but  she  must  be  first-class. 

Remembering  that  the  fourteenth  of  February  is  at 
hand,  I  paid  a  visit  to  Mods.  Rimmel,  whom  I  found 
busily  prejjaring  novelties  to  meet  the  demands  upon 
his  ingenuity  ;  for  Valentine’s  Day  has  recovered  its 
pristine  importance,  and  it  is  now  en  regie  to  send  a 
remembrance  to  one's  coterie  d'iutime,  and  valentines 
are  made  not  only  elegant  souvenirs  of  friendship  or 
of  a  deeper  feeling,  but  are  also  useful  gifts.  Thus, 
beneath  a  beautiful  sachet  composed  of  quilted  silk 
or  satin  we  find  a  lace  handkerchief  or  half-.a-dozen 
fine  cambric  mouchoirs  ;  or,  in  another  style,  we  open 
a  musical  valentine,  and  in  the  lovely  humming-bird's 
nest  lies  hidden  among  the  pearly  eggs  a  pretty  ring. 
The  character  of  the  most  fashionable  valentines  of 
this  season  harmonises  with  the  Watteau  costumes 
that  are  so  generally  worn,  ilaiiy  of  the  valentines  are 
painted  with  \Vatteau  designs ;  these  are  richly  painted 
on  white  and  coloured  silk,  and  framed  by  a  setting 
of  pearls  and  swansdown  or  marabout  feathers  ;  others 
are  ornamented  with  curious  bows,  knots,  and  rosettes 
of  ribbon  and  lace.  Among  the  Watteau  valentines  1 
remarked  a  painting  that  pleased  me  much:  two  figures 
— “  Beauty,  the  girl,  and  Love,  the  boy” — are  bound  by 
garlantls  and  surrounded  by  wreaths  of  flowers  and 
leaves.  The  picture  of  Raphael  and  the  Fornarina  is 
given  on  a  large  valentine  sachet,  beautifully  painted 
on  white  silk.  Another  design  is  “  Ariadne  at  Naxos.” 
A  very  handsome  valentine  is  made  of  quilted  satin  with 
gold  trimmings  and  bullion  fringe  ;  a  AV’atteau  picture 
is  set  in  this  lovely  frame,  and  is  kept  in  place  (appa¬ 
rently)  by  gold  knots  Equally  artistic  in  its  appoint¬ 
ments  is  the  e.Kotic  valentine,  and  as  a  greater  novelty 
is  sure  to  delight  many. 
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The  Silkworm  has  often  read  of  the  bulbul  beitig 
used  as  Love's  messenger,  but  that  iimert.i  should  bo 
made  to  convey  the  “  soft  sigh  ’  appears  at  first  sight 
unromantic ;  but  the  insects,  like  some  advertised 
articles,  “  must  be  seen  to  be  appr»  ciated,”  for,  joking 
aside,  they  are  wonderful — glimmering,  shining,  won¬ 
drous,  are  these  tiny  beetles,  of  an  exquisite  mauve 
hue,  and  they  are  grouped  so  as  to  form  flowers,  wheat- 
ears,  fruit,  &c  ;  leaves  and  bunches  of  grapes  are 
exquisitely  imitated  by  green  and  purple  beetles,  and 
the  size  of  each  wing  is  less  than  the  finger-nail  of  a 
baby.  If  I  might  be  allowed  a  little  enthusiasm  (which 
I  try  hard  to  repress),  I  should  call  these  exotic  bt  autic.s 
really  lovely,  and  those  groups  arranged  on  pink  satin 
and  swansdown  with  leaves  of  green  beetle-wings  are 
really  exquisite.  The  I^eah  valentine  consists  6f  a  large 
harp  of  blue  and  gold,  with  a  musical-box  which  plays  on 
being  opened,  and  besides  being  a  casket  for  jewellery, 
holds  a  charming  little  nest  with  humming-birds  and 
flowers. 

A  very  lovely  sachet  valentine  is  worked  in  raised 
embroidery  upon  white  quilted  satin,  the  design  being 
myosotis  (forget-me-not)  ;  the  leaves  are  embroidered  in 
raised  chenille.  Among  the  lesser  stars  of  this  brilliant 
group  of  valentines  are  the  Shakspearean  valentines, 
which  are  painted  upon  satin  and  moire ;  the  heroines 
ol  Shakspearc  are  represented  with  a  suitable  quotation. 
These  are  perfumed  and  ornamented  very  gracefully. 

Another  series  of  valentines  is  a  group  of  flowers 
painted  on  silk ;  the  flowers  are  raised,  and  reveal  a 
verse  of  appropriate  poetry.  Then  the  miniature 
valentines  claim  a  word.  Tliese  arc  intended  for  chil¬ 
dren,  and  can  be  inserted  in  a  letter.  The  pocket-book 
valentines  are  very  nice  ;  they  arc  scented,  and  make  a 
pleasant  addition  to  the  contents  of  the  purse.  But 
the  surprise  bouquet  is  a  delight  to  young  and  old. 
Imagine  a  bouquet  of  pretty  arlilicial  roses,  or  rather 
rosebuds.  This  is  placed  in  a  convenient  bouquet- 
holder  and  has  a  silken  cord  hanging  from  the  end  ;  a 
similar  cord  is  attached  to  the  centre  rose,  and  on 
pulling  this  a  pretty  round  fan  appears  in  the  middle 
of  the  rosebud.s.  and  is  again  concealed  on  pulling  the 
lower  cord.  The  effect  is  excellent. 

As  the  custom  of  “  valentines”  on  the  fourteenth 
dates  back  to  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  a  few  facts 
resi)ecting  this  ancient  usage  may  interest  niy  readers, 
and  I  place  this  part  of  my  talkee-talkee”  at  the  end 
rather  than  the  beginning  of  my  valentine,  that  those 
who  care  only  for  facts  may  skip  fancies,  “  old  saws, 
and  modem  instances.” 

The  custom  originated  long  before  the  saint  did,  for 
the  lton.an  youth  drew  “  names  in  honour  of  the  god¬ 
dess  Februata  Juno  on  the  fifteenth  of  February.” 
Saint  Valentine  was  a  presbyter  of  Home,  lie  performed 
the  miracle  of  restoring  sight  to  a  blind  girl.  He  was 
slaughtered  by  order  of  Claudius,  A.D.  270.  On  the 
fourteenth  of  February,  and  in  honour  of  the  martyr’s 
death,  the  original  date  of  the  drawing  was  changed  ; 
for  Saint  Valentine  W'as  a  wise  man  as  well  as  a  good 
saint,  and  disapproving  of  the  heathenish  custom  of 
honouring  Februata  Juno,  whom  he  doubtless  con¬ 
sidered 

“  A  faded  old  woman,  a  heathenish  jade,” 


he  instituted  a  substitute  for  this  amusement  by  starting  ^ 
a  lottery,  in  which  patron  saints  were  the  prizes  to  1»  ’ 

expected.  The  girls  of  that  period  were  by  this  little  * 
arrangement  entirely  thrown  in  the  background.  It 
appears  that  there  were  some  whose  hearts  were  set  on 
the  old  custom,  and  who  did  not  see  the  wisilom  of  the 
change.  They  were  willing,  indeed,  to  place  them¬ 
selves  under  the  protection  of  the  saints,  but  they  still 
held  lotteries  to  determine  what  share  of  the  “fair 
defect  of  nature”  fell  to  each,  and  called  the  billet  they 
drew  from  Cupid’s  ballot-box  by  the  same  name  given 
to  the  result  of  the  saint’s  lottery — a  valentine. 

Saint  Francis  de  Sales,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
Stuart  dynasty  in  England,  railed  against  the  custom 
wii.h  all  the  ardour  of  which  he  was  capable,  and  so 
exerte<l  himself  in  the  matter  that  many  attribute  to 
him  the  invention  ascribed  to  Saint  Valentine  of  the 
saintly  lottery. 

The  old  poet  Turbcrville  writes  of  this  ancient 
custom — 

”  With  others  I  too  chose  a  valentine, 

Addrest  myself  cch  had  his  dearest  friend, 

In  scroll  ywrit  amonj;  the  rest  was  mine ; 

The  papers  were  in  couert  kept  from  siirlit ; 

In  hope  I  went  to  note  what  hap  would  fall ; 

I  chose ;  but  on  my  friend  I  couldc  not  lisht 
(Such  was  the  goddesse  wil  that  wilds  the  ball).” 

Master  Samuel  Pepys  gives  a  plcas.ant  account  of 
valentines  in  his  day.  In  his  time  married  as  well  as 
single  ladies  and  gentlemen  put  their  hands  into  the 
lottery,  and  of  course  possessed  two  valentines — one 
they  drew,  the  other  they  were  drawn  by.  Many 
beautiful  presents  were  bestowed  upon  the  fair  valen¬ 
tines,  and  the  custom  at  last  became  the  same  tax  that 
the  Joitr  lie  f’.ln  now  is  in  Paris. 

Pepys  writes  in  his  celebrated  Diary  (1GC7)  : — “  This 
morning  came  up  to  my  wife's  bedside  (I  being  up 
dressing  myself)  little  Will  Mercer  to  be  her  valentine, 
and  brought  her  name  written  upon  blue  paper  in  gold 
letters  done  by  himself,  very  pretty,  and  we  were  both 
well  pleased  with  it.  But  I  am  also  this  year  my  wife's 
valentine,  and  it  will  cost  me  five  pounds,  but  that  I 
must  have  laid  out  if  we  had  not  been  valentines.”  He 
adds  later: — “  I  find  that  Mrs.  Pierce’s  little  girl  is  my 
valentine,  she  having  drawn  me,  which  I  was  not  sorry 
for,  it  easing  me  of  something  more  that  I  must  have 
given  to  others.”  The  dreadful  “  screw !”  It  is  really 
shocking  to  read  of  such  meanness  in  the  “  good  old 
times.” 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  extract  that  the  then  valen¬ 
tines  were  useful  and  substantial  gifts,  a  custom  revived 
in  the  glove-cases,  capa'ole  of  holding  a  dozen  pairs  of 
gloves,  ill  the  mouchoir  sachets,  in  the  fan  valentines, 
and  musical  caskets  of  Mons.  Himmel. 

Some  years  ago  a  capital  account  of  valentines  was 
given  in  All  the  Year  Hound,  the  return  of  the  Post 
Office  of  1863  stating  that  432,000  valentines  passed 
through  the  London  office  in  that  year. 

As  to  the  old  not’on  that  you  will  marry  the  first  man 
or  w’oman,  as  the  case  may  be,  that  you  meet  first  on 
St.  Valentine’s  Day,  although  some  believe  in  it,  I 
have  never  met  any  one  who  has  done  so  ;  it  is  a  great 
trial  of  faith  to  meet  sweeps,  postmen,  and  the  butcher. 
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In  the  old  time  girls  were  evidently  bolder  (in  this  one 
instance)  than  they  are  now,  for  does  not  Ophelia 
mg— 

“  Good  morrow  1  ’tis  St.  Valentine  s  Day, 

All  in  the  morning  betimo. 

And  I  a  maid  at  yonr  window, 

To  bo  your  valentine  ?” 

This  would  be  considered  forward  now,  even  in  a  girl 
of  the  period. 

A  new  kind  of  jewellery  is  to  be  seen  at  Mr.  Green’s, 
in  the  Str.and.  It  is  called  the  patent  convex  heraldic 
jewellery,  and  is  a  fac-similc  in  gold  and  silver  of 
crest,  coat-of-anns,  cameo,  or  intaglio.  In  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  those  objels  ifnrt  Mr.  Green  makes  use  of  a 
peculiar  mode  of  utilising  voltaic  electricity,  and  by 
his  process  can  produce  any  number  of  copies  of  rare 
intaglios  or  family  crests.  And  the  rare  seal  or  stone 
need  not  leave  the  collector’s  cabinet  to  be  copied ;  the 
owner  has  only  to  make  a  deep,  bold  impression  with 
it  in  common  sealing-wax,  and  then  to  send  the  design 
thus  obtained  to  Mr.  Green,  who  in  a  d.iy  or  two  re¬ 
turns  fac-similes  in  metal ;  these  can  be  coated  with 
gold,  silver,  &c.,  at  will.  Of  course  the  fac-similcs  are 
convex  instead  of  being  like  the  original,  concave. 
The  effect  of  this  process  is  to  extend  knowledge  of  rare 
coins,  &c.,  to  all  who  desire  to  study  or  to  collect  these 
most  interesting  objects,  and,  besides,  pleases  those  who 
care  to  place  their  crest  and  coat-of-anns  upon  house¬ 
hold  objects,  for  it  may  be  applied  to  many  purposes,  as 
soldered  to  family  plate,  let  into  sticks,  gun-stocks,  and 
umbrellas,  attached  to  carriage  harness,  book-covers, 
and  mounted  as  ornaments,  wrist-links,  pins,  studs, 
and  copies  of  rare  coins  are  made  up  into  suites  of  ear¬ 
rings,  necklace,  brooch,  and  bracelets.  In  short,  there 
are  numbers  of  purposes  to  which  this  useful  invention 
can  be  applied. 

I  called  on  Mr.  Simpson,  of  Regent-street,  to  look  at 
the  Irish  leather- work.  It  appears  that,  in  spite  ot 
Fenians,  &c.,  Ireland  is  making  rfipid  strides  in  her 
manufactures,  particularly  in  the  leather-work  trade, 
which  received  an  immense  impetus  from  the  Exhibition 
of  1807,  where  the  Viennese  work  threatening  to 
surjtass  ours  in  Solidity  as  it  certainly  did  in  elegance, 
causeil  manufacturers  to  “  look  to  their  laurels,”  and 
try  to  combine  every  excellence  in  this  art.  I  saw  ] 
handsome  writing  suites  of  russia,  morocco,  and  white 
leather;  these  arc  ornamented  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
some  with  mediaeval  b.ands  of  ormolu,  others  with  light 
gold  network,  and,  again,  some  with  onyx  stones  set  in 
rich  ormolu.  The  suite  consists  of  envelope  and  sta- 
tioiicry  case,  blotter,  inkstand,  pen-tray,  candlesticks, 
taper-stand,  and  lettcr-b.alancc.  Then  the  same  suites 
ai'e  made  in  walnut,  Coromandel,  and  Hungarian  ash, 
and  in  Thuya  wood,  and  have  book-slides  and  paper- 
knives,  in  addition  to  the  articles  I  have  named. 

After  looking  at  these  I  saw  some  very  pretty  ash¬ 
trays.  Now,  when  gentlemen  will  smoke,  it  is  best  for 
the  ladies  to  yield  with  a  good  grace,  and  sanction  the 
custom  by  seeing  that  everything  is  comme-il-favt  for 
the  use  of  the  dear,  though  perhaps  ill-judged,  smoker. 
To  see  a  gentleman  obliged  to  smoke  outside  his  door, 
driven  to  the  garden  in  the  country,  or  to  the  club  in 
town,  is  unbecoming  as  well  as  uncomfortable.  Ladies, 


by  their  horror  of  the  “  fragrant  weed,”  often  lose  a 
great  deal  of  their  husbands’  society,  and  among  the 
attractions  of  home  a  quiet  smoking-room  ought  cer¬ 
tainly  to  be  reckoned.  The  best  mode  of  arranging 
this  is  to  make  everything  so  cosy  and  pleasant  that 
the  good  man  may  love  his  “  ain  fireside”  better  than 
all  else.  For  those  who  smoke  cigars  the  matter  is  easy 
enough;  beautiful  cigar-boxes  and  stands  are  now 
made  with  everything  complete,  matches  and  cigar- 
cutter  included.  Those  who  smoke  meerschaum  pipes 
are  more  dillicult  to  please,  but  one  of  the  best  ways  is 
to  proeure  a  nice  Japanese  tray,  place  on  this  a  Japa¬ 
nese  cup,  with  the  smaller  cup  reversed,  to  act  as  a  lid, 
and  you  have  a  tobacco-jar  of  artistic,  quaint  appear- 
aiice,  am^^  one  that  will  preserve  the  tobacco  in  the 
hajipy  medium  between  wet  and  dry  so  much  appre¬ 
ciated  by  smokers.  The  pipes  in  their  cases  lie  neatly 
round  the  cup,  and  the  tray  serves  to  keep  all  things 
tidy.  To  clean  pipes  (of  course  only  the  inside),  the 
neatest  way  is  to  pour  eau-de-cologne  or  spirits  of  wine 
gently  through  them,  and  work  a  piece  of  esparto  grass 
up  and  down ;  when  the  scent  or  spirit  runs  quite 
clearly  the  pipe  is  clean. 

Some  may  think  that  it  is  not  the  province  of  women 
to  attend  to  the  smoking  department,  but  the  Silkworm 
is  of  opinion  that  everything  tending  to  the  comfort  of 
a  good  husband  is  of  importance.  When  a  man  is 
tired,  worried  with  business  cares,  and  worn  with  “  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day,”  it  must  be  pleasant  to 
find  all  things  prepared  for  him. 

As  for  the  increasing  taste  of  “  the  girls  of  the  period” 
for  cigarette-smoking,  I  cannot  too  strongly  express 
disgust  at  this  habit.  The  cigarette  blackens  the  teeth 
and  entirely  destroys  the  sweet  breath  of  women. 

“  I  sent  thee  late  a  rosy  wreath, 

Not  80  much  honouring  thee 
As  giving  it  a  hope  that  there 
It  could  not  withered  be. 

But  thou  thereon  didst  only  breathe, 

And  scut  it  back  to  me, 

Since  when  it  breathes  and  smells,  I  swear, 

Not  of  itself  but  thee.” 

IIow  could  this  be  written  to  a  cigarette-loving 
heroine,  who  flicks  off  the  end  thereof,  and  hopes  she 
looks  manly  in  the  act  ? 

This  brings  me  back  to  the  ash-trays  of  Mr.  Simpson, 
and,  indeed,  an  ash-tray  of  some  kind  is  indispensable. 
'I  hose  I  saw  I  liked  much — a  bowl  of  ormolu,  with  a 
delicate  spider’s  web  stretched  across,  with  Madam 
Arachno  thereon,  watching  a  capitally-imitated  fly. 
Another  was  an  ormolu  mousetrap,  with  poor  mousey 
just  caught ;  of  course  the  wires  and  web  are  for 
striking  the  ash  off. 

I  noticed  many  nice  drawing-room  articles,  as  oval 
and  sqimrc  photograph-frames,  made  of  velvet,  ormolu, 
and  morocco  leather ;  albums,  work-baskets,  &c. ;  but  I 
must  not  describe  them  now,  for.I  want  to  thank  my 
readers  for  the  number  of  most  kind  letters  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  this  month,  and  to  assure  them  of  the  pleasure  I 
enjoyed  in  reading  them.  I  can  only  add  that  1  hope 
still  to  be  useful,  and  heartily  reciprocate  their  kind 
wishes. 

The  Silkworm. 
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105.  —  Infant's  Hole 
AND  Gill’s  Bodice. 
Fig.  1.  Long  robe 
for  an  infant.  This 
robe  is  of  nainsook, 
trimmed  with  embroi¬ 
dered  borders  of  the 
same  material.  The 
short  sleeves  are  formed 
of  a  puff,  with  embroi¬ 
dered  epaulette.  The 
trimming  go(*s  round 
the  skirt,  and  simulates 
an  apron  in  front. 

Fig.  2.  Cambric  bo¬ 
dice  for  a  little  girl. 
All  the  front  part  is 
arranged  in  small  tucks, 
opened  out  and  flat¬ 
tened  down.  Narrow 
lace  round  the  neck. 
Coloured  ribbon  round 
the  armhole,  and  bows 
on  the  shoulders.  Full 
long  sleeves. 

lOG. 

KNICKERBr>CKERS  AND 

Tlts'ic  for  a  Little 
Boy  from  4  to  G 
Years  Old. 

This  tunic  is  made  of 
dark  blue  serge,  and 
bound  with  worsted 


106. — Boy’s  Tunic  and  Knickerbockeks. 


107. — Bov’s  llussiAN  Blouse. 


(FuU-sized  Patterns  fur  Cutting  Out  are  given  on  the  Large  Sheet.) 
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BOOKS. 

The  Eranible  Hut:  a  Biographical  Narratire  of  Prudence 
Smith.  In  2  vols.  By  James  IIutchings,  Author  of 
The  Angle  House,  &c.  (London:  T.  Cautley  Newby. 
1868.) 

1'HIS  is  a  story  of  love  .and  sorrow,  having  all  the 
charm  and  strangeness  of  fiction,  while  all  the 
main  incidents  and  most  of  the  minor  ones  arc  actual 
truth.  Even  the  names,  we  understand,  arc  those 
actually  borne  Vty  the  actors ;  and  the  letters  and  docu¬ 
ments  appended  to  the  volumes  confirm  the  information 
we  have  received.  Though  relating  to  events  of  a  past 
generation,  we  cannot  see,  with  our  contemporary  the 
Spectator,  that  the  book  has  therefore  less  interest  for 
the  present  generation.  We  cannot  read  history  while 
it  is  making,  nor  do  we  condemn  Sir  Walter  Scott  for 
having  written  historical  novels.  Besides,  this  story  of 
the  past  is  linked  with  the  present  by  the  illustration 
it  affords  of  the  evils  of  capital  punishment,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  recent  abolition  of  public  execu- 
tion«,  and  the  author's  plea  for  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishment  altogether. 

Jn  the  story,  a  light-hearted,  pure,  and  simple- 
minded  girl,  in  humble  life,  falls  deeply  in  love  with 
the  son  of  a  village  wheelwright,  a  sober  and  apparently 
steady  young  man,  who  has  received  some  instruction 
from  an  educated  relative,  and  some  polish  through  his 
frequent  sojourn  in  the  county  town.  The  girl's  father 
forbids  the  marriage,  without  stating  his  reasons ;  but, 
for  the  first  time  since  infancy,  the  daughter  disobeyed, 
and  went  to  her  new  home.  The  hate  hours  kept  by 
her  husband  caused  her  surprise,  especially  as  he 
always  came  home  sober;  and  one  night  the  ticking 
of  two  watches  excited  her  suspicions,  till  at  length  the 
truth  dawned  upon  her  that  she  had  married  a  man 
belonging  to  the  Culworth  gang  of  robbers,  whose 
daring  adventures  in  Northamptonshire  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  counties  kept  the  district  in  constant  alarm. 

When  our  heroine  has  wept  and  worked,  and  saved 
ten  pounds — when  she  has  persuaded  her  husband  to 
sell  their  furniture  and  prepare  to  start  for  the  M'est, 
where,  free  from  old  associations  and  temptations,  he 
may  lead  an  honest  life — his  connection  with  the  great 
gang  is  discovered,  and  he  is  tried,  sentenced,  and 
hanged.  The  rest  of  the  book  is  a  touching  narrative 
I  of  the  extraordinary  and  singular  sufferings  of  the 

widow  and  her  daughter,  persecuted  by  the  world  for 
sins  not  their  own.  The  sufferings  are  most  heroically 
borne,  and  prove  the  heroine  to  have  been  a  remarkable 
i  w'oman,  one  of  whom  the  world  woultl  certainly  have 

heard  before  had  her  social  2)osition  been  a  few  gr.ades 
higher.  A  gleam  of  light  bn  al;s  upon  them  when  the 
i  daughter  is  old  enough  to  love,  and  is  loved  by  one 

who  could  have  brought  them  out  of  their  social 
!  prison-house ,  but  the  light  fades  out,  and  the  gloom 

I  is  thicker. 

I  The  story  is  written  in  homely  Saxon  language  and 

,  plain  narrative  style,  as  befits  the  short  and  simple 

annals  of  the  poor.  There  is  no  complicated  plot,  no 
'  elaborate  distinction  and  detail  of  character.  The 

author  knows  that  he  is  writing  troth,  and  seems  to 
believe  that  truth  when  unadorned  is  adorned  the  most. 

i 


It  is  difficult  to  see  to  what  school  of  theology  or  morals 
he  belongs,  or  whether  to  any.  Probably  he  would  not 
be  considered  orthodox — at  least  if  orthodoxy  means 
“  my  doxy” — and  yet  there  is  religious  teaching  in  the 
book.  We  are  incidentally  taught  that  the  future 
world  will  reverse  some  of  the  decisions  of  the  pre¬ 
sent;  that  God  will  judge  the  judges  of  the  miserable 
innocent ;  that  in  heaven  it  is  not  allowed  that 

“  One  murder  makes  a  villain,  millions  a  hero.” 

The  effects  of  habit  arc  pointed  out,  and  the  working 
of  conscience;  original  depravity  is  considered,  .and 
the  rcason.ableness  of  prayer.  But  the  theology  of  the  ] 
book  is  not  dogmatic,  nor  the  first  purpose  of  the  book 
religious.  It  is  an  unvarnished  narrative  of  .actual 
suffering,  eloquent  in  its  simple  truthfulness,  and  fitted 
to  bring  tears  into  the  eyes  and  right  feeling  into  the 
heart. 

If  the  heroine  trusts  her  own  religious  instincts 
rather  than  the  teaching  of  the  vicar,  it  is  well  tliat 
the  instincts  were  there,  and  the  character  of  the 
parson  was  not  such  .as  to  inspire  confidence — 

“  He  had  the  credit  of  being  a  fast  man — fond  of  good  eating 
and  drinking,  and  not  always  knowing  when  ho  had  taken 
enongh,  the  strength  of  his  appetite  being  mon*  than  enough 
for  the  force  of  his  virtue.  It  was  said  of  him  that  his  vision, 
which  ought  always  to  have  been  single,  was  often  confound- 
ingly  double ;  hence  it  sometimes  happened  that  as  he  passed 
along  a  footpath  Ix'side  a  ditch  by  the  hedgeside  there  ajjpeared 
to  him  two  paths  and  one  ditch  for  a  moment,  and  then  two 
ditches  and  one  path,  which  occasionally  made  him  acquainted 
with  nettles  and  brambles.  Happily  the  class  of  clergymen  to 
which  the  vicar  belonged  is  fast  dying  out,  if  it  has  not  already 
totally  ceased,  and  though  we  may  not  have  more  virtue  we 
have  unquestionably  more  decency  and  decorum.” 

As  we  are  accu.stomed  to  find  that  mechanical  inven¬ 
tions  and  discoveries  in  science  originate  with  different 
minds  at  nearly  the  same  time,  so  should  we  expect  it 
to  be  in  moral  and  social  matters ;  and  the  question  of 
priority  may  be  as  interesting  in  the  latter  case  as  in 
the  former.  Mr.  Hutchings  ascribes  to  ^Ir.  .Tolm 
Bates,  a  distant  relative  to  the  heroine’s  husband,  the 
honour  of  having  anticipated  Robert  Kaikes  in  the 
establishment  of  Sunday  Schools ;  his  first  pupils  being 
young  men  and  women  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  “who,  after  school  lessons,  marched  at 
ease  with  their  noble-minded  master  to  the  morning 
and  evening  service  at  the  parish  church.” 

Mr.  Bates  appears  to  have  been  a  remarkable  man  in 
other  respects,  and  some  of  the  best  said  things  in 
these  volumes  are  from  his  pen,  the  author  having 
interwoven  into  his  narrative  a  portion  of  a  hitherto 
unpublished  manuscript  of  Bates’s  on  Love  as  a  Passion 
and  Lore  as  a  Principle.  The  ess.ayist  says — 

“  Tliosc  young  men  and  women  who  have  married  under  the 
power  of  love  as  a  passion  are  like  Amnon,  and  as  soon  as 
their  passions  are  gratilied  they  hate  the  object  who  excited 
them,  they  force  them  from  their  pre.=ence  and  ‘  bolt  the  door 
after  them,’  acting  thus  like  brutal  tyrants ;  while  those  who 
marry  under  the  force  of  love  as  a  principle  do  not  hastily 
form  a  second  alliance  if  they  are  called  to  suffer  the  agony  of 
a  separation  by  the  shafts  of  death.  The  reason  is  plain; 
principles  are  etemal  things,  passions  are  transient  bubbles. 
Depend  upon  it,  when  you  lind  a  man  contracting  a  second 
marriage  before  the  grass  has  had  time  to  recover  its  greenness 
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gn  the  earth  which  covers  the  first  dead  wife,  ho  will  bo  rt'ady 
Jo  maVo  overtures  to  a  third  woman  before  the  second  is 
(irried  to  the  graveyard  to  rest  beside  the  first.” 

But  the  main  interest  of  the  book  is  in  the  story  of 
suffering  nobly  borne  by  a  strong-sonled  wontan  in 
humble  cireumstancos,  in  whom  misfortune  developed 
qualities  which  would  have  been  marvelled  at  in  Lady 
Jane  Grey  or  (iueen  Victoria.  Jlost  truly  does  Elihu 
Burritt  say — 

“  If  the  unwritten  history  of  the  rich  tlinnshts  of  poor  men 
jnd  their  deeds  of  heroic  philanthropy  could  be  gathered  up 
from  difiorent  countries  they  would  till  a  thousand  preiaous 
tolumcs.  Considering  their  reproductive  capacity  they  are 
iniong  the  very  choicest  contributions  to  the  dignity  and  wtdl- 
being  of  humanity.  They  arc  seed-actions  bearing  their  kind 
in  quick  and  wide  germination  among  the  great  masses  of  the 
people.  It  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  asfiects  of  this  present 
dtyof  hope  that  thoio  sections  of  the  community  called  the 
hbouring  classes,  and  freiiucntly  the  lower  classes,  show  that 
the  gennination  of  these  seed -actions  in  their  lives  is  bi?coining 
Borc  and  more  prolific  of  beautiful  sympathies,  delicate  sensi¬ 
bilities,  unselfish  interest,  Felf-sacriticiiig  devotion,  and  noble 
heroism  for  the  good  of  their  fellow-men.” 

The  story  before  ns  is  fitted  to  be  prodnetive  of  some 
of  the  noblest  qualities  women  can  possess,  and  tlie 
most  Christian  sympathii  s  men  can  show  to  one 
mother,  by  legislation  and  in  more  private  ways. 

Cttri'sitics  of  (he  Piilpit,  awl  Pulpit  Literature:  Memn- 
rahilio,  Anecdotes,  ^'C.,  of  Cikhruted  PreaeJnrs,  from 
the  Fourth  Ceutiirif  of  the  Christian  Era  to  the  Pre¬ 
sent  Time.  Ily  TiioM.vs  Jackson,  JI.A,,  Prebendary 
of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  (London:  James  Hogg 
and  Son,  York-street,  Covent-garden.) 

This  is  a  very  readable  book  by  a  famous  preacher 
on  famous  preachers.  Wc  have  an  interesting  intro¬ 
ductory  chapter  on  the  pulpit ;  the  second  chapter 
descants  on  the  Christian  pulpit  in  the  fourth  century; 
the  third  on  the  preachers  of  the  Middle  Ages  down  to 
the  period  of  the  Reformation  ;  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
chapters  we  have  anecdotes  and  reminiscences  of  cele¬ 
brated  foreign  preachers ;  the  sixth  chapter  is  devoted 
to  the  English  and  Scottish  preachers  from  the  period 
of  the  Reformation  to  the  end  of  the  eiglitoenth  century ; 
chapters  seven  and  eight  are  full  of  anecdotes  of  modern 
preachers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  writer  is  a  sullicient  guarantee  for  the 
literary  excellence  of  the  work  ;  the  .anecdotes  arc  all 
amusing  and  to  the  point,  and  the  few  specimens  of 
pulpit  or.atory  given  .arc  all  admir.ably  chosen.  The 
book  i.s  well  printe<l  on  toned  paper,  and  neatly  bound 
in  cloth.  ^Ve  append  a  few  quotations  : — 

“lIFATIN'O  APPAR.VTUS  IN  C'.U'RrHES. 

“John  Wesley,  as  a  rule,  did  not  allow  fires  in  his  chapels, 
lie  thought  that  if  they  were  crowded  with  devotional  peoide, 
there  would  bo  warmth  enough  in  the  building.  A  young 
clergyman  was  aslccl  one  day  by  his  congregation  to  allow  a 
stove  to  bo  placed  in  the  church.  He  replied,  ‘  I  am  surprised 
that  you  d'd  not  make  a  similar  request  to  my  predecessor.’ 
‘  Ah !  sir,’  they  rejoined,  ‘  the  case  was  dilicrent  then,  aud  there 
was  a  good  lire  in  the  pulpit.’  ” 

“  ODD  TITLES. 

“Tlio  titles  of  some  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  ser¬ 
mons  were  strange,  and  to  modern  apprehension  comical  and 
irreverout ‘  Ramch  s  Sore  Gently  Opened,  and  the  Salve 


Skilfully  Applied.’  ‘  The  Church’s  Bowel  Complaint.’  ‘  *1110 
Snufiers  of  Divine  Love.’  ‘  The  Spiritual  Mustard-Pot  to 
make  Souls  Sneeze  with  Devotion.’  ‘A  Pack  of  Cards  to 
Win  Christ,’ Ac.  ‘A  Spiritual  Spicerie;  containing  Sundrio 
Sweet  Tractates  of  Devotion  and  Piety,’  written  by  Richard 
Ilraithwaite,  published  in  1038 ;  with  an  odd  (juotation  from 
Canticles,  c.  i.  12,  and  c.  v.  13.  ‘  The  White  Wolfe,  a  Sermon,’ 
1027.  ‘The  Nail  Hit  on  the  Head,’  lC4t.  ‘Tlie  Wheel 
Turned,’  1017-  ‘  Love  and  Fear,  a  JIarriago  Sermon,’  1008. 
‘Two  Sticks  Made  One,’  sermon,  1001.  "riio  Divine  Lant- 
horne,' 1080.  ‘Tlie  Best  Fee  Simple,’  1057.  And  a  religious 
l)ook  by  one  Homer,  called  ‘Cuckoldom’s  Glory,  or  the  Homs 
of  the  Righte(jus  Exalted.’  with  an  emblematical  cn,gra\cd 
frontispiece.  ‘Crumbs  of  Comfort  for  Chickens  of  Grace.’ 
And  again,  ‘  Deep  Things  of  God,  or  Milk  and  Strong  Meat, 
containing  Spiritual  and  Experimental  Remarks  and  .'Icdita- 
tions,  suited  to  the  case.s  of  Babe.s,  Young  Men,  aud  Fathers,’ 
Ac.,  12mo,  2  s.  boards,  Matthews,  1788.  ‘A  Box  of  Precious 
Ointment  for  Souls’  Sores.’  ‘A  Subpfcna  of  the  Star 
Chamber  of  Heaven,’  1023.  ‘A  Funeral  Handkerchief,  to 
which  are  added,’  Ac.,  IC'.il.  ‘A  Divine  Balance  to  Weigh 
Religious  Facts  in,’  101.3.  ‘Leap-Year  Lectures;  a  collection 
of  Di.scourscs  delivered  on  th.e  29th  of  February  to  a  Se’oct 
Society;  committed  to  the  Press  because  improper  for  the 
Pulpit.’  London:  Blcdon, -Ito.  1777-  ‘  The  Lancashire Levito 
Rebuked,  a  Discourse,’  Ac.,  1099.  ‘  A  Cluster  of  Cranes 

taken  out  of  the  Basket  of  the  Canaaniti.sh  Women,’  1000. 
‘Slatchcs  Lighted  at  the  Divine  Fire.’  ‘The  Gun  of  Peni¬ 
tence.’  A  volume  containing  extracts,  among  others,  from 
the  sermons  of  the  fathers,  is  called,  ‘  The  Shop  of  the 
Spiritual  Apothecary.’  Another  is  called,  ‘  Sixpennyworth  of 
the  Divine  Spirit.’  But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  following? 

‘  Some  fine  Biscuits  baked  in  the  Oven  of  Charity,  carefully 
conserved  for  the  Chickens  of  the  Church,  the  .Sparrows  of 
the  Siiirit,  and  the  Sweet  Swallows  of  Salvation?’” 

“a  sermon  tor  cardinals. 

“lYliiston  relates  than  an  Italian  friar,  famous  for  his 
learning  and  chxiuence,  was  commanded  to  preach  before  the 
Pope  at  the  year  of  jubilee.  In  order  that  his  discourse  might 
be  jrangent  and  applicable  to  his  distinguished  audience,  ho 
repaired  to  Romo  a  good  while  beforehand,  tlmt  ho  might 
study  the  fashions  and  manners  of  the  conclave,  and  possibly 
expose  their  libertinism  and  vice.  Tlie  circct  of  his  coming  to 
the  so-called  capit.al  of  Western  Christendom  was  precisely 
the  same  as  that  wliich  led  Marlin  Luther  to  denounce  the 
court  of  the  Vatican.  When  the  day  on  which  ho  xvas  to 
preach  arrived,  ho  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  after  jiraying  with 
much  fervour,  ho  looked  around  for  some  time  in  silence,  and 
then  cried  out  three  times  with  a  loud  and  sorrowful  voice, 

‘  Saint  Peter  WAS  A  fool!  Saint  Pf.ter  was  a  fool!  Sai.nt 
Peter  was  a  fool!’  Then,  without  adding  a  wonl  more,  ho 
quickly  came  down  from  his  elevation  and  loft  the  church. 
Being  summoned  before  the  Poiic,  and  asked  why  he  Ir.id 
behaved  so  strangely,  he  said,  xvith  deep  modesty  hut  tomble 
force,  ‘  Surely,  Holy  Father,  if  cardinals  may  go  to  heaven 
abounding  in  wealth,  honour,  and  jirefcrments ;  living  at  oa  -e, 
if  not  impurely;  seldom,  if  ever,  preaching  or  administering 
Christ’s  holy  sacraments — then,  surely.  Saint  Peter  was  a 
fo(d,  who  took  such  a  hard  and  troublesome  method  of 
arriving  thither,  fasting  often,  traveUing  always,  always  pray¬ 
ing,  and  always  preacliing !’  ” 

“crying  in  the  wrong  place. 

“I  remember  (s.ays  Foster,  in  speaking  of  Robert  Ilalll,  at 
the  distance  of  many  year.s,  xvith  what  vix-idness  of  the  ludicrous 
ho  related  an  anecdote  of  a  preacher,  long  since  docc'.isod,  of 
some  account  in  his  day  and  c<  mnection.  He  would,  in  preach¬ 
ing,  sometimes  weep,  or  seem  to  weep,  when  the  people 
wondered  why,  as  not  perceiving  in  what  he  w.as  saying  any 
cause  for  sueh  emotion  in  the  exact  places  where  it  occurred. 
After  his  death,  one  of  his  hearers  happening  to  inspect  some 
of  his  manuscript  sermons,  exclaimed,  ‘  I  have  found  the  ex- 
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planation ;  we  used  to  wonder  at  the  good  doctor  a  weeping 
with  80  little  reason  sometimes,  as  it  seemed.  In  his  sermon, 
there  is  written  here  and  there  on  the  margin,  “  Cry  here.” 
Now,  I  really  believe  the  doctor  sometimes  mistook  the  place, 
and  that  was  the  cause  of  what  appeared  so  unaccountable.’  ” 

“HE  NEVER  BL.\CKE0  HIS  BOOTS  ON  SUNDAY. 

“There  is  a  man  who  goes  to  the  judgment,  and  claims  to 
have  been  a  man  of  unexceptional  piety.  Ho  bears  witness 
that  he  never  violated  the  Sabbath  day ;  that  ho  never  spoke 
loud  or  laughed  on  Sunday;  that  he  never  did  any  secular 
work  on  Sunday ;  that  ho  never  blacked  his  boots,  or  shaved, 
or  cooked  on  Sunday;  that  he  never  rode  in  the  cars  or  the 
boats  on  Sunday.  He  was  always  very  scrupulous  about  what 
he  did  on  Sunday.  On  any  other  day  he  would  not  hesitate 
to  take  advantage  of  his  fellow-men ;  he  would  not  hesitate 
to  gouge  the  poor  woman  that  put  his  carpet  down ;  ho  would 
not  hesitate  to  cheat  his  customers ;  but,  then,  ho  kept  Sun¬ 
day. — Evening  Sennon,  Decetnber  11,  1851)." 


Paris,  January. 

HE  happy  month  of  etrennen  is  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  yet,  such  is  the  unusual  mildness  of  the  weather, 
that  one  vvould  hardly  think  autumn  even  had  begun,  or 
rather,  we  seem  to  have  stepped  from  autumn  into  spring, 
•ntirely  overlooking  winter’s  grim  majesty.  Our  gar¬ 
dens  are  all  full  of  crocuses,  hyacintlis,  and  priinro.ses — 
more  than  this,  not  far  from  Paris  yellow  jessamine, 
honeysuckle,  and  roses  arc  blossoming  in  the  oiien  air 
as  brilliantly  as  in  the  summer,  but,  strange  to  say, 
they  have  no  smell  whatever.  All  shrubs,  and  what  is 
more  serious,  many  fruit  trees,  are  in  full  bud.  This 
would  all  be  very  pleasant  if  the  dread  of  a  cold  and 
frosty  spring  did  not  chill  present  pleasure.  Frost, 
were  it  to  come  now,  would  cause  incalculable  damage 
to  this  year’s  crop  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  especially  in 
the  South  of  France,  and  we  can  hardly  expect  a  whole 
winter  without  frost— it  may  come  any  day — it  may  have 
come  when  our  readers  read  these  lines — which  proves 
that  it  is  always  idle  to  talk  about  la  pluie  et  le  beau 
temps. 

Hut  then  what  to  talk  of  is  the  question.  Not  of  the 
Conference,  for  very  little  transpires  of  its  doings,  and 
that  little  has  not  much  interest  for  us,  as  we  don’t 
pretend  to  trouble  our  heads  about  politics.  So  far, 
the  Conference  has  not  revealed  itself  to  Paris  out  of 
its  oflicial  character  in  anything  but  solemn  dinners. 
A  Congress  without  fetes  seems  very  shabby  to  our  fete- 
loving  public.  Diplomacy  seems  losing  its  brilliant 
souvenirs,  and  becoming  very  dry  and  practical. 

Grand  dinners  have,  in  fact,  been  a  Vordre  du  jour 
since  the  beginning  of  the  winter.  The  rich  and  great 
have  been  vying  with  each  other  who  could  set  forth 
the  most  wonderful  products  of  gastronomy.  The 
great  thing  seems  to  bo  to  introduce  a  foreign  dish  in 
the  menu  of  a  dinner  party.  In  meats  as  well  as  in 
dress,  we  are  all  seeking  after  the  unknown.  The 
fashionable  dish  at  present  is  one  which,  to  you  English, 
will  not  appear  to  be  anything  very  wonderful.  It  is 
one  of  crabs,  served  up  in  Irish  fashion,  that  is,  with 
the  meat  taken  out,  minced  and  mixed  up  with  butter 
and  various  ingredients,  and  then  put  into  the  shell 
again. 

The  first  ball  at  the  Tuileries  was  on  the  6th,  the 
second  on  the  20th  of  this  month,  the  third  and  last  is 


to  take  place  on  the  3rd  of  February.  At  the  H6td 
de  Ville,  the  first  ball,  which  was  to  have  taken  place 
early  in  the  month,  was  put  off  to  a  later  date  on 
account  of  the  death  of  iladame  Haussmann,  the  mother 
of  the  Prefect.  It  is  not  impossible  but  that  all  the 
members  of  the  Congress  met  in  the  vast  saloons  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville.  These  balls  are  always  very  attrac¬ 
tive.  The  apartments  are  decorated  with  marvelloni 
taste.  A  profusion  of  flowers  and  shrubs,  fountaini 
playing  over  globes  of  fire  which  show  through  the 
water,  render  the  appearance  of  the  various  sailer  quite 
fairylike. 

The  ex-Queen  of  Spain  was  honoured  with  a  visit 
from  the  Emperor,  Empress,  and  Prince  Imperial  on 
their  return  from  Compiegne.  She  was  present  at  the 
Court  ball,  and  also  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  seems  to  1 
enter  into  Paris  gaieties  with  great  zest. 

The  Prince  Imperial  has  quite  adopted  the  young 
Prince  de  Asturias  for  his  camarade  and  playfellow. 
On  New  Year's  Day  he  presented  him  with  a  beautiful 
velocipede  entirely  of  silver. 

Our  young  Prince  is  himself  extremely  expert  in  the 
management  of  this  new  and  fashionable  system  of 
locomotion.  He  may  be  seen  most  mornings,  when 
fine,  practising  various  exercises  upon  his  own  veloci¬ 
pede,  under  his  father’s  eyes,  in  the  private  garden  of 
the  Tuileries.  A  crowd  of  hadauds  is  generally  expect¬ 
ing  this  spectacle,  peering  through  the  iron  gates 
which  divide  the  garden  from  the  public  grounds,  at 
the  usual  hour.  The  Prince  seems  to  be  a  great 
favourite  with  the  people.  Hut  such  demonstrations 
are  worth  very  little  in  this  country.  Was  not  the 
unfortunate  sou  of  Louis  XVI.  cheered  and  applauded 
by  those  who  afterwards  made  no  effort  to  save  liim 
from  a  lingering  and  cruel  death  ? 

Several  of  our  theatres  have  piece  a  succes.  Les  Faux 
Menayes  seems  scarcely  up  to  the  mark  for  La  Comedie 
Franijaise,  but  its  exciting  subject  has  too  much 
actualite  in  the  present  state  of  French  society  not  to 
raise  great  interest ;  and  it  is  the  source  of  animated 
debates  between  those  who  take  opposite  views  of  the 
question,  which  is,  whether  a  fallen  woman  is,  or  is 
not,  capable  of  becoming  a  virtuous  member  of  society 
if  restored  by  marriage  to  the  place  of  a  tme  wife  and 
mother. 

The  success  of  Scraphine  at  the  Gymnasc  is  more 
genuine.  It  is  written  with  great  talent,  and  is 
certainly  the  masterpiece  of  the  already  well-known 
author,  Victoricn  Sardou.  The  characters  of  the  divote 
and  confesseur  are  drawn  to  the  life. 

The  Theatre  Italien  has  lost  its  star  and  pearl,  the 
divine  Patti,  who  is  gone  to  fulfil  a  long  engagement  in 
Russia.  Her  last  evening  in  Paris  was  a  great  success. 
She  sang  in  the  first  act  of  La  Traviata,  and  the  last  of 
La  Sonnamhula. 

The  theatre  was  crowded.  There  was  a  tremendous 
crush  even  in  the  couloirs.  Every  one  wished  to  hear 
once  more  the  most  sympathetic  of  modern  singers. 
Never  did  the  Diva  perform  her  part  with  greater 
spirit  and  talent.  Every  note  thrilled  with  emotion. 
At  the  end  of  the  act  of  La  Traviata  she  was  lecalled 
three  times,  while  five  bouquets  and  a  golden  crown 
fell  at  her  feet. 
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But  it  was  especially  after  La  Sonnimhula  that  the 
irhole  house  rang  again  witli  applause,  llouquets  ami 
flowers  literally  strewed  the  scene,  falling  around  the 
arfwtr,  whom  all  the  audience  stood  up  to  cheer  again 
and  again. 

Adiiu!  au  nvoir!  was  cried  from  every  part  of  the 
house,  and  hats  and  handkerchiefs  were  waved  high  in 
the  air. 

Five  times  recalled,  five  times  La  Patti  canic  forward 
to  acknowledge  such  homage,  and  her  emotion  was 
such  that  she  could  not  keep  back  the  tears  wliich 
coursed  down  upon  her  cheeks. 

She  left  the  next  day  for  Brusseds  cii  route  for 
Russia,  carryinga  way — who  can  doubt  it  V  -  a  dear  re¬ 
membrance  of  Paris.  Will  she  find  as  warm  a  welcome 
in  St.  Petersburg  V  It  may  be  doubted,  but  then  she 
must  come  back  to  us,  for  none  can  replace  her  here. 

Her  succes.sor  is  a  young  American,  very  much 
talked  about  he/ore  her  first  appear.ince  here  in  public. 
A  wonderful  story  was  told  concerning  her,  in  which 
red  Indians,  imminent  dangers,  marvellous  heroism, 
wero  the  exciting  subjects.  Unfortunately,  Americans 
have  the  reputation  of  possessing  great  talent  for  com¬ 
posing  such  stories,  and  the  account  of  a  wealthy 
Yankee  merchant  being  garotted  and  laid  upon  the 
rails,  there  to  be  run  over  by  the  next  train,  and  then 
being  delivered  by  the  fair  Miuuie,  did  not  take  much 
here.  It  was  soon  classed  among  a  series  of  anecdotes 
known  in  Paris  under  the  name  of  canardn.  And  so, 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  her  numerous  friends,  who 
had  bribed  many  jourHalistcs  to  make,  not  only  a 
matchless  artist  but  a  heroine  of  her,  iliss  Minnie 
Hauck  has  not  created  a  great  sensation. 

She  sang  in  La  Sonuamhalu  for  the  first  time,  but  in 
spite  of  a  pleasing  appearance  and  really  good  voice, 
she  could  not  make  us  forget  the  pearly  notes  of  La 
Patti,  who  so  lately  performed  the  same  part.  We 
missed  the  warm  and  thrilling  accents  of  our  Italian 
nightingale.  In  other  roles  the  new  Diva  may  succeed 
better,  but  that  which  has  been  successively  the 
triumph  of  such  artists  as  La  Pa.sta,  Malibrau,  La 
Persiani,  La  Prczzolini,  and  lastly.  La  I’atti,  is  one 
difficult  indeed  for  a  d^hutaute. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  PA'PTERN. 

THE  POOX.VH  SlIOlvING-CAP. 

Materials:  A  piece  of  hroini  Java  cuums;  1-}-  yards  of 
white,  silk  braid;  a  small  quanlihj  of  red,  ijrccn,  and 
yellow  f  lost  lie. 

Something  new  being  imperatively  called  for  in  the 
way  of  smoking-caps,  we  have  sought  out  a  model 
which  will,  we  hope,  be  found  as  elegant  as  it  is 
original.  It  is  au  Indian  model,  called  the  Poonah 
smoking-cap. 

The  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  are  themselves 
of  foreign  manufacture.  Thev  are  very  fine  Java 
canvas,  white  silk  braid,  and  coloured  filoselles.  The 
white  diamonds  are  formed  by  tacking  the  silk  braid 
on  to  the  Java  canvas,  and  cmbroi<lering  the  pattern 
over  it  with  the  filoselle.  'I'he  cross-stitches  which 
appear  to  join  them  togtitlier.  and  the  dots  in  their 
centres,  arc  worked  willi  dark  red  silk.  A  sheaf 


pattern  is  worked  between  each  diamond  in  long 
stitches  of  red  and  green  silk. 

AVe  do  not  give  the  whole  of  the  pattern ;  it  must 
be  lengthened  each  way,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
cap.  'I'lie  cross  must,  of  course,  come  into  the  middle 
of  the  crown,  and  the  border  all  round,  as  shown  in 
our  illustrations  of  the  cap  in  a  reduced  size.  The  cap 
is  lined  and  alightly  quilted  with  green  silk.  The 
border  is  joined  on  to  the  crown  with  a  l»iping  of  green 
silk,  and  a  handsome  green  gimp  button  and  tassel  is 
fastened  in  the  centre  of  the  crown. 

IMadamc  Adolphe  Goubaiid  supplic.s  the  above  mate¬ 
rials  for  Js.  4d.,  postage  5d. ;  silk  lining  and  ta.ssel  for 
making  up  the  cap,  ds.  6d. ;  commencing  pattern.  Is. 
extra. 

- « - 

MUSICAL  NOTES. 

The  Christmas  namber  of  Exefer  Hall,  pablisbed  by  Metzler 
and  Co.,  U  quite  np  to  the  nsoal  standard  of  excellence  of  thia 
excellent  ma^’aziue.  There  is  a  charming  song  by  J,  L.  UattoB, 
“  A  Christmas  Thonght,"  and  one  of  Goauod's  drlicionsly  qnaint 
carols,  “Christmas  Comes.”  The  old  violinist  Corelli  affords  a 
good  pianoforte  etude,  “  The  Pastorale."  The  “  Sunday  Evenings 
at  the  Harmouiam,"  so  pleasingly  arranged  by  Dr.  F.  Itimbanlt, 
cousi^t  chiefly  of  qnaint  canticles  and  carol.s  of  different  lauds. 

liunda  of  Gold.  Ballad.  Words  by  Jnlia  Cecilia  Swift.  Ar¬ 
ranged  by  George  Barber.  (Joseph  William!!,  Berners-street  and 
Choapside.) — A  pretty,  simple  ballad  in  E  flat,  common  time. 
The  words  have  considerable  merit. 

Perte  Peno!  Komanza  di  L.  Badia.  Tell  Me,  ye  Jf'inyeJ 
If’i/u/s.  S"U".  By  Jliss  Guorgiana  P:ilmer.  Pletisnrcs  Come 
and  Go.  Words  by  Colonel  Addison.  Music  composed  by  J.  P. 
Kuigbt.  Ximena.  Ballad.  Words,  by  perm’s.siou,  from  f7o«7ora’a 
Poems.  Mas  o  by  Mrs.  F.  L.  Popham.  27ic  Son  of  God  goes 
Forth  to  War.  Poetry  by  Bishop  Ileber.  Music  by  Mrs.  B. 
Arkwright.  The  Diver;  or,  In  the  Caverns  Deep  of  the  Ocean 
CM.  Words  by  G.  Donglas  Thompson.  Music  by  Edward 
Loder.  (All  published  by  C.  Lonsdale,  flO,  Old  Bond-street.) — 
We  can  speak  very  highly  of  all  this  batch  of  songs.  The  lirst  is  a 
delicious  Italian  cantabile,  with  hcautifally  modulated  accompani¬ 
ment  in  arpeggio.  Nos,  2  and  3  arc  both  very  pleasing  songs,  as 
regards  alike  words  and  music.  No.  2  is  in  the  andante.  No.  8 
in  allegretto,  and  both  are  well-adapted  to  a  mezzo-soprano  voice. 
“  Ximena”  is  a  delicions  and  really  original  ballad.  Airs.  Ark¬ 
wright  has  done  fnll  justice  to  Bishop  Ileber’s  noble  words;  her 
sacred  song  or  “  Hymn  for  St.  Stephen's  Day,”  is  a  fine  composi¬ 
tion,  written  in  an  inspiring  and  martial  strain. 

Six  Songs,  with  German  V/ordt.  The  English  Translations 
and  Music  by  Amy  Coyne.  (P.  Dnncan  Davison  and  Co ,  214. 
Kegent-street.)  May  bo  had  separately. — No.  1.  I'arevell  for 
Fvrv.  (“  Fahrwohl,  fahrwohl  anf  imraerdar.”)  E.  GeilH:!. — 
No.  2.  Fidelity.  (“  Ich  bleibo  Tren.”)  C.  H-  rbissohn. — No.  3. 
Parted.  (“  Scheiden,  Leiden.”)  E.  Geibel. — No.  1.  The  Pei/nest. 
(••  Viel  tansend,  tanseud  Kiisse  Gieb.”)  E.  Geibel. — No-  5.  The 
Victory  of  Spring.  (“  Und  als  Ich  anfstand  frhb  am  tag.”) 
E.  Geibel. — No.  0.  Krening  Sounds.  (“  loU  lielie  Dicb.”)  K.  Beck. 
— The  a1)Ove  coUeeti.m  of  songs  has  been  written  by  tbedanglitor 
of  the  late  distiiigaishod  dramatist,  Stirling  Coyne  ;  and,  jiid,;iiig 
from  her  true  and  gr.ici'fnl  rendering  of  the  German  poetry,  wu 
should  say  she  has  inherited  her  father's  talent  in  addition  to  her 
own  musical  geuins.  We  congratulate  Miss  Coyne  on  eudeavonr- 
iug  to  raise  the  taste  of  the  mnsieal  public.  Her  songs  offer  a 
I  Marked  contrast  to  the  present  class  of  drawing-room  music.  Miss 
Coyne  is  a  true  artist,  and  has  caught  the  sjiirit  of  the  bust  school 
of  German  composition  ;  this  may  be  traced  in  the  delicate  bar- 
luoiiies  and  ge::ei'al  pnrity  of  her  style.  Space  will  not  allow  os 
to  partieularibu  eo<'h  iudividnal  song ;  we  merely  add  that  any 
i  one  pos-es-ing  a  voice  of  ordinary  compass  can  easily  sing  them, 
j  vitb  the  exee|ithm  of  the  tiftU  song,  wbieli  is  essentially  writleu 
I  for  a  pure  so|  tano. 
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CLIANTHUS  DAMPIERI.  FERNS. 

HE  beautiful  Clianthus  dauipieri  which  we  illus¬ 
trate  is  one  grown  by  Messrs.  Henderson  and 
Sons,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  specimen  now 
before  us.  Tlie  name  Clianthus  is  derived  from  kUios, 
glory,  and  antfuis^  a  flower,  in  reference  to  the  noble 
appearance  of  the  species  of  this  genus.  The  Clianthus 
dampieri  is  a  native  of  Austraiia,  and  is  of  a  most 
brilliant  scarlet  with  black  edges.  The  Clianthus  car- 
ncus,  as  its  name  implies,  is  flesh-coloured ;  it  comes 
from  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  Clianthus  puniceus 
has  a  crimson  blossom,  and  originates  in  New  Zealand. 
All  these  varieties  are  very  elegant  plants,  attaining 
the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet;  they  grow  well  in  an 
equal  mixture  of 
sand,  loam,  and 
peat ;  they  do  best 
when  planted  in 
the  border  of  the 
conservatory,  and 
will  also  flourish 
against  a  south 
wall  when  pro¬ 
tected  from  frost 
and  cold.  They 
bloom  in  May.  In 
Ireland  the  Clian¬ 
thus  puniceus 
flourishes,  the  cli¬ 
mate  appearing  to 
suit  it  better  than 
that  of  the  sister- 
islands.  'I’he  Cli¬ 
anthus  dampieri  is 
the  most  diflicult 
of  cultivation  and 
is  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  of  the  genus, 
but  by  careful 
attention  to  the 
following  direc¬ 
tions,  strong  and 
healthy  plants 
may  be  secured. 

It  has  been 
found,  from  re¬ 
peated  experi¬ 
ments,  that  the 
brittleness  of  the 
roots  is  unfavour¬ 
able  to  the  oft- 
repeated  shift 
from  small  to 
larger  pots.  It  is 
therefore  advi¬ 
sable  to  begin  by 
sowing  the  seeds 
singly  in  small  sixty-sized  pots,  thus  avoiding  risk  of 
injury  to  the  roots  in  their  most  delicate  state,  and 
allowing  seedling  plants  to  be  transferred  to  other  pots 
with  the  least  possible  disturbance.  The  successive 
shifts  should  be  made  into  tolerably  large  pots.  They 
are  found  to  vegetate  well  on  any  stone-side,  curb,  or 
shelf  near  to  the  light  in  an  intermediate  or  warm 
greenhouse,  the  principal  precautions  being  not  to 
allow  the  young  plants  to  remain  too  long  in  this 
stage,  but  as  soon  as  the  young  roots  arc  found 
coiled  around  the  base  of  the  soil,  inwardly,  to  shift 
them  forward  into  pots  two  sizes  larger,  and  thence¬ 
forward  to  prevent  the  growth  from  becoming  checked 
by  maintaining  a  slow  but  gradual  growth  through  the 
autumn  and  winter  months.  For  general  pot  culture, 
a  preponderance  of  well-pulverised  turfy  yellow  loam, 


with  one-sixth  part  of  sand,  leaf-mould,  and  broken 
charcoal,  well  incorporated,  is  suitable  ;  but  where  the 
loam  is  deficient  in  fibre,  equally  well  pulverised 
broken  turfy  peat  or  heath-mould  may  constitute  one- 
third  of  the  whole.  As  a  greenhouse  species,  the 
temperature  for  its  culture  should  never  exceed  that  of 
a  warm  genial  intermediate  house  throughout  the  cool 
autiunn  and  winter  months,  and  thence  transferred  to 
a  cool,  well-ventilated  greenhouse  as  the  warmer 
summer  months  advance.  A  hothouse  temperature  is 
unfavourable  at  any  time. 

The  Clianthus  dampieri,  with  its  present  varieties 
(albi.  flora,  &c.),  is  found  to  attain  its  most  mature 
vigour  when  planted  in  the  raised  border  of  a  cool 
greenhouse  or  conservatory,  where  it  is  well  exposed  to 

sunlight,  and  pre¬ 
served  from  the 
influence  of  frost 
in  the  winter 
months.  When 
thus  established, 
it  is  capable  of 
enduring  a  greater 
degree  of  cold 
than  when  culti¬ 
vated  in  pots— 
hence  the  diffe¬ 
rence  of  tempera¬ 
ture  commended. 
The  bed  or  border 
should  be  raised 
nearly  level  with 
the  side  or  upright 
lights,  so  as  to 
admit  of  full  ex¬ 
posure  to  light 
and  solar  heat  in 
the  absence  of 
artificial  tempe¬ 
rature,  which  it 
only  requires 
during  the  cold 
and  damp  months. 
The  soil  suitable 
to  its  culture  in 
this  position  is 
similar  to  that 
recommended 
above,  but  allow- 
ing  a  larger 
amount  of  heath 
mould.  The  tex¬ 
ture  should  not 
be  too  porous  or 
absorbent,  by  its 
want  of  age  or 
pulverised  condi¬ 
tion,  but  of  sutfi- 
cient  body  to  retain  surface  moisture  for  several  weeks, 
being  thus  regulated  by  efficient  sub-drainage  at  the 
depth  of  one  and  a-half  or  two  feet. 

In  early-spring-sown  seeds  it  is  found  that  the 
vigorously-growing  plants  may  be  safely  excited  to 
increased  vigour  in  roomy  cucumber  pits  or  frames, 
and  for  some  weeks  may  be  partially  plunged,  to  derive 
the  benefit  of  a  mild  root  temperature,  and  removed 
from  thence,  as  the  growth  and  season  require,  to  a 
genial  warm  greenhouse,  until  placed  in  a  cooler  house 
for  bloom. 

The  tendency  of  the  young  seedlings  to  elongate 
the  upper  radical  stem  above  the  soil  may  be  relied 
upon  as  one  essential  and  safe  condition  of  the  future 
growth,  by  allowing,  at  each  successive  shift  to  larger 
pots,  the  root  axis  or  base  of  the  true  stem  to  be 
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exposed  above  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Bj  this  simple 
observance  in  potting,  the  roots  are  brought  within  a 
duly-regulated  influence  of  the  atmospheric  agencies 
of  light  and  heat,  the  operation  of  which  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  essential  conditions  for  maintaining 
a  healthy  growth. 

The  Adiantum  which  is  here  shown  is  copied  from  a 
remarkable  specimen  in  the  nurseries  of  Mr.  James 
Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  and  is  very  beautiful.  The  Adiantum 
concinnum  latum  is  a  native  of  Muna,  and  was  exhibited 
in  England  in  1867.  The  name  Adiantum  is  derived 


all  black  shining  stipites  (stalks),  and  the  fronds  are 
very  various  in  size  and  character.  The  structure  is 
very  peculiar,  unlike  that  of  any  other  ferns.  The 
sori  (patches  of  fructiflcation  on  the  back  of  the  fronds 
of  ferns)  are  marginal,  covered  by  indusia  (membrane 
that  incloses  the  seed-cases  of  ferns),  which  are  cither 
roundish  and  distinct,  or  become  blended  into  a  lineal 
form,  these  two  conditions  respectively  resembling  the 
fructification  seen  in  Cheilanthcs  and  Pteris ;  hut  it  is 
resemblance  only,  the  spore-cases  being  in  tlxis  genera 
seated  on  the  frond  itself,  and  covered  by  the  iudusium. 


ADIANTUM  CONCINNUM  LATUM. 


from  adiantox,  dry.  The  Adiantum  is  an  elegant  species 
of  fern  with  beautiful  leaves.  The  whole  family 
succeed  best  if  planted  in  loose  rock-work  where  there 
is  good  drainage,  but  do  well  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and 
peat,  and  may  be  increased  by  divisions  or  by  seeds. 
Adiantum  pedatum  and  Adiantum  capillus  veneris 
(true  maiden-hair)  are  pectoral  and  lenitive.  There 
arc  above  forty  varieties  of  this  fern,  which  is  an 
extensive  and  admired  genus  of  polypodiaceous  ferns. 
The  species  are  scattered  nearly  over  the  whole  world, 
but  are  most  abundant  in  tropical  countries ;  they  have 


while  in  the  Adiantum  they  are  not  attached  to  the 
frond,  but  to  the  under-side  of  the  iudusium,  and  are 
therefore  turned  upside  down  on  to  the  surf.ace  of  the 
frond.  This  structural  peculiarity  distinguishes  .\di.'in- 
tum  from  all  other  ferns  except  Ilewardia,  which  is 
known  by  having  a  reticulated  venation,  that  of 
Adiantum  being  free.  The  genus  is  represented  in  the 
British  Flora  by  Adiantum  capillus  veneris,  the  maiden¬ 
hair  fern  above  mentioned. 

The  pansy  we  illustrate  is  one  of  Messrs.  Henderson 
and  Son’s,  of  St.  John’s  Wood,  and  is  both  blotched  and 
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mottled :  it  is  hircu  in  siae,  of  line  “  form”  and  pictu¬ 
resque  colour.  The  cultivation  of  pansies  lias  very 
much  increased,  and  for  spring  and  sueecssional  llower 
the  pansy  is  unrivalled.  Those  who  have  never  wit¬ 
nessed  the  display  that  can  be  produced  w  ith  varieties 
of  pansies  can  form  very  little  conC"ption  of  it. 

The  w’ay  to  have  pan.sies  in  perfection  for  beds  of 
any  size  is  tiv  jiropagate  in  September  and  plant  out  in 
March.  Where  soil  and  climate  are  moist  they  bloom 
very  well  daring  the  whole  sniuincr,  and  in  October 
they  throw  up  a  mass  of  fine  fresh  young  growths  from 
the  centres  of  the  plants.  The  summer  ilowering 
growths  must  then  be  cut  aw'ay,  tlic  ])lants  lifted  with 
balls  and  planted  out  where  intende<l  to  bloom  in 
Rpriiig.  In  this  way  they  make  splendid  plants  ami 
bloom  most  profusely;  of  cour.se  wlieii  so  treated  they 
do  not  give  so  much  llowcr  through  the  winter  months 
as  younger  plants  propagated  early  either  hy  division 
of  the  older  plants  or  from  cuttings  in  spring.  If 


rial  I’dne,  whicli  blooms  more  or  less  all  ihc  winter  and  j 
spring;  the  Purple  King,  Clieveden  Illue,  a  lovely  i 
bloom  (^lessrs.  Ilarr  and  Sngden  have  a  splendid  stock  • 
of  this);  Wliitc  (ineeu,  and  Yellow  Prince ;  all  thcio  ' 
s.  ed  freely,  ami  if  sown  sejiarately  will  produce  young 
p  ants  rtscmbling  the  parents  generally,  though  not 
always — lino  “  sports”  being  soineliines  among  them.  ' 
'I'he  seed  should  he  sown  about  the  end  of  dune,  and  j 

the  scedling.s  make  fine  strong  plants  to  put  out  at  the  , 

usual  time.  In  planting  in  the  beds,  alltiie  shoots  that  i 

arc  longer  than  the  others  should  be  laid  down  into  the  ' 

ground  and  in  all  cases  deep  planting  is  to  be  rcconi- 
mended,  as  the  young  plants  are  kept  steady  and  they 
root  more  freely  at  the  joints.  The  soil  in  wliieh  they 
do  best  for  spring  blooming  is  a  rather  samly  hxim 
well  manured  ;  but  pan.sies  are  by  no  means  particular,  J 
and  thrive  fairly  in  any  common  garden  soil  that  ig 
not  absolutely  poor  or  too  retentive. 
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the  plants  are  lifted  carefully  at  the  end  of  May  or  the 
beginning  of  June,  and  laid  as  carefully  in  free  rich 
soil  in  a  shady  place — keeping  them  well  watered  for  a 
time — they  will  soon  begin  to  recruit  their  exhausted 
powers.  They  can  in  July  be  divided  into  as  many 
pieces  as  can  be  h.ad  with  roots,  and  planted  a  good 
deal  deeper  than  they  were  before  in  free  rich  soil. 
Tluy  are  viPj  fond  of  well-rotted  hotbed  manure,  and 
it  should  be  apjilied  freely  if  fine  healthy  plants  are  to 
be  produec<l.  Planted  tluis  and  kept  well  watered,  and 
in  a  shady  situation,  they  form  plenty  of  fresh  cuttings 
by  the  month  of  August,  and  these  will  root  freely 
under  hand-glasses  in  sandy  soil  or  behind  a  nortli 
wall  where  ttic  sun  does  not  reach  them.  These  cuttin;;s 
root  freely,  and  will  be  ready  for  planting  out  before 
the  beds  can  be  got  ready  for  them.  Tliey  should  be 
planted  in  October;  still  it  is  not  too  late  to  plant  up 
to  Christmas  if  the  weather  is  mild.  Tiic  larger  pKnts 
should  be  used  for  beds,  the  small  for  lines  and  edgings, 
and  all  will  look  gay  in  spring. 

The  paiigies  best  worth  this  treatment  are  the  Impc- 


TIIE  EXCLISIIWO.MAN’S  EXCILVNGE. 

LaJies  who  receive  no  re]ily  to  their  offers  of  exchange  win 
anderstoud  that  we  have  received  no  coiumnnieatious  on  tlw 
snbject. 

Answers. — .Ml  answers  are  at  once  forwarded  by  post  to  tli* 
addres^ies  of  correspondents. 

To  Correspondents. — .\11  letters  for  this  dc'partmcnt  to  be 
sent  before  the  fifth  of  one  month  for  iusertiou  in  the  next. 

382.  E.  C.  wishes  to  part  with  the  following  articles : — 12  yards 
of  Japanese  silk,  green  and  black  stripe,  £1  19s.  Gd. ;  12  yards  of 
black  alpaca,  with  white  spots,  5s.  lid. ;  12  yards  of  violet  alpaca, 
white  spots,  5s.  lid.  All  quite  new. 

383.  Cora  has  a  fox  terrier.  OJera  requested.  Colonrs  photo¬ 
graphs  from  Is.  each. 

381.  Frances  has  forty-one  cumbers  of  the  Enolisuwomas's 
Domestic  Maoazine,  from  the  beginning  of  “  Hearts  Errant"  to 
the  present  date.  Is  open  to  olTi^rs  of  anything  in  dress  or  house¬ 
hold  goods.  [Please  forward  9  stamps.] 

385.  Acricona  has  an  Indian  shawl  for  sale  or  exchange.  It 
is  a  sqaare  Lahore  shawl,  with  much  red  in  it.  Can  be  seen  ia 
London.  Cost  £25. 

38G.  E.  W.  has  a  date,  with  eight  silver  keys,  and  mounted  in 
silver,  by  lUdall  and  llosc,  in  case,  c.  m^il  ite.  Cost  £15 ;  will 
Ukc  £10. 

337.  Thyra  has  a  quantity  of  music  for  sale.  Lists  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

338.  Arline  has  two  bottles  of  hair  lotion  which  restored  her 
hair  when  turning  grey,  llecummended  by  a  physician.  Will 
give  the  two  for  lOs.  Carriage  paid  half-way. 

389.  CiiA  has  a  large  handsome  ter'.oiscshell  and  gold  buckle, 
and  chignon  comb,  cost  lOs.  and  12i. ;  a  splendid  real  Houitou 
lace  shawl,  transferable  to  anything,  quite  new,  cost  £15.  She 
would  sell  them  at  half-price.  W'auts  a  diamond  ring,  or  other 
rings,  tested  by  jeweller.  Offers  requested. 

393.  F.  P.  has  iMiuIsrape  rainting  aiul  SketcJting  from  Nature, 
by  liowboltom  ;  also  The  National  Draicing  Maater,  thirteen 
numbers.  Would  take  one  of  Lavinia's  rock  or  seed  coral  neck¬ 
laces  for  them,  or  open  to  offers. 

391.  A.  W.  has  a  pet  dog,  a  French  poodle,  very  affectionate. 
[Please  forward  three  stumps.] 

392.  Cecilk  has  509  nniiijurod  Australian  stamps,  of  different 
colonies,  which  she  will  wdl  at  2J.  a  dozen.  Any  one  wishing  to 
get  them  will  please  send  her  a  stamped  envelope,  with  their 
address,  and  the  riqui.-.ite  amount  in  postage-stamps.  She  will 
send  any  number.  [Ph  ase  forward  12  stamps.] 

393.  Kats;  has  two  very  pretty  Cluuy  lace  caps,  quite  now ;  price 
of  the  two,  £i  Gs.  Would  prefer  the  value  in  money,  but  is  open 
to  offers  in  exchange  of  exactly  the  same  valne. 
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894  Lavinia  makes  real  rwk  eoral  crosses,  very  stroiiR,  and 
greatly  ndiiiTed,  11  stamp  > ;  fasliiotiahlu  rm  k  and  seed  coral  car- 
xiDRs.  silver  wires,  40  Btaui]>s  ;  also  elenaiit  festn.in  iiwkl  Ci;s.  rock 
and  seed  coral,  with  Rold-plated  snaji,  7s.,  all  post  free. — I’leaso 
address  Lavzni.i,  Mr.  Scaddiiifi's  Library,  belgrnve-roail,  I’imlico. 

39  )  Maiii.i  makes  ctzqnisito  p  iper  flowers.  Open  to  offers. 

39fl.  A  Lady  wishes  to  dispose  of  some  bcantifal  Oriental 
needlework,  sneli  ns  eushions,  slippi ra,  sne 'kine-caps  and  mats, 
embroid<Ted  in  Rold,  silver,  and  rilk  ;  nl  o,  Indian  iionrea  dressed 
in  native  costume,  fans,  nnd  some  embn  idcry  for  ladies’  and 
eliildn  n’s  wear,  trimmines,  inlBiii.s’  nbes.  nnd  ehildreii's  dresses, 
all  very  h  nidsome.  A  L  vi>Y  uUo  has  two  lote^  nml  tliick  plaits 
of  hiiir,  one  ii;;ht  brown,  the  other  fushiniiuble  uulmrn.  Is  open 
to  offers  for  them. 

897.  'V.  P.  has  a  family  RiVe,  in  2  vols.,  by  Matthew  Henry, 
to  disiiose  of,  equal  to  new,  lieaiiti'iilly  iilasi rated,  hound  in  purple 
BOrocco ;  size,  14  inches  long,  10  inches  wide  ;  cost  iio.  Open 
to  offer.s, 

893.  If.  n.  T.  begs  to  inclose  a  stamped  envi  lepe  with  address, 
ts  she  is  still  anxioos  to  dispose  of  the  7  volumes  of  Iloin  Iklln. 

899.  Y.  G.  has  for  exchange  materials  for  working  G  chairs  in 
wool  and  beads,  and  a  Cleopatra  sewing-maebine  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition.  Will  take  either  Willcox  and  Gildis'  or  Wheeler  and 
Wilson’s  Bcwiug-macbine ;  mast  bo  in  good  working  order ;  or  open 
to  offers. 

400.  En.ATitiCE  has  very  bandsomo  new  cbignon-comb,  gilt^ 
with  real  crystal  halls.  IVaiits  long  filagree  silver  earrings,  or 
tortoiseshell  and  gilt  earrings  and  brooch. 

401.  l'ii,LiN'OB  has  lor  exchange  a  Scotch  pehblo  bracelet,  silver 
mounted,  an  nlumiuinm  bracelet,  mothcr-uf-]>earl  card-case,  two 
pairs  dark  kid  gloves,  best  G.J- ;  2  yards  hhick  Maltese  lace,  new, 
‘2}  inches  wide.  Wonld  Mauiu  exebaugo  any  of  these  for  the 
band  hauuer-scrcena  ? 

402.  II.  H.  T.  wishes  to  obtain  a  collection  of  marine  shells, 
and  invites  ladies  to  send  her  large  or  small  qnantities,  in 
oxchango  for  which  she  offers  a  largo  now  photograph  album, 
holding  four  portraits  each  side,  three  long  whito  ostrich  feathers, 
dress  fan,  silver  bonqnet-hohler,  very  large  glass  shade  and  stand, 
or  some  heantifnl  foreign  opercnlnms,  which,  when  polished  and 
set,  make  exqaisite  earrings,  studs,  brooche.s,  d:c.  [Please  forward 
address  and  12  stamps.  ] 

409.  Myr.a  has  some  pretty  embroidery-cases,  post  free  for  25 
Stamps. 

404.  Kdiva  will  port  with  a  hand  sewing-machine,  in  perfect 
order,  iuclnding  box,  tools,  gnide,  heinmer,  for  Ii2  los  ,  cost  £  1  1  • 

405.  Agves  wishes  to  dispose  of  a  fender-stool,  work"  d  in 
bright  colonra,  doable  German  wool,  for  123.  Gd. ;  also  tatted 
antimsca-sar.  Open  to  offers. 

40G.  A.  G.  has  photographic  apparatus,  v.alnahlo  cncyclopiedia, 
and  other  desirable  books ;  also  postage-stamps,  coins,  medals, 
and  eleetroty(a;s.  'I’o  be  exchanged  for  ji-wellery,  or  anything  of 
abont  the  same  valno.  Inclose  stamp  for  pariienlars. 

407.  Violet  wishes  to  exchango  a  box  of  “  Annt  Sally,”  cost 
Ss.  Gd.,  G  Bongs  and  fl  pieces  of  mnsio  by  tlio  fir-t  composers,  for 
ont-door  croquet.  Also  gilt  cliignon-comb,  jicarl  drop,  cost  12a., 
for  eccentric  monograms,  “  Adam  and  Eve,”  “  Mr.  Tom  Lawson’s 
Cat,”  ”  Mi'S  Cnurlton's  Fan,”  &c.  Open  to  oilers. 

408  Spot  has  20  foreign  postage-stamps,  varions,  and  12 
colour"  d  crests.  Will  exchange  them  for  Ncwfonndlaiid  or  Amc- 
rieau  stamps,  or  crests  of  the  lloyal  Family.  Open  to  offers. 
[Please  forward  Is.  <9d.  stamps.] 

409.  O.  L.  has  11  yards  of  tatted  edgings  for  6s.,  in  three 
lengths,  which  Mrs.  P.  'T.  Dickson  will  be  glad  to  have.  [Please 
forward  address  and  G  stamps,] 

410.  Eva  Eswood  wishes  to  recommend  some  French  hooks  By 
Hadllo.  L<  liscl.  They  are  invalnablo  for  schools  and  families, 
not  being  dilficnlt,  and  containing  a  choice  style  of  dialogne.  In 
six  book"",  one  sbilling  each.  (Snbseribi  rs,  the  Dncliess  of  New¬ 
castle,  the  ConnteSB  of  Monnt-E"lgi-nmbe,  &c.)  She  has  also 
gold  and  bla  -k  chignon  combs,  at  Ss.  each,  quite  new.  [Please 
forwar<t  15  stumps.] 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

Oun  CoNVEUSAZioxE.  Correspondents  are  requested  to  forward 
real  namo  and  adilresv,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  bnt  as  a 
gnaruntee  of  good  faith. 

All  letti  rs,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — 
excepting  those  relating  to  the  pnl  lishing  department — to  bo 
ndilrcAsed  to  tho  Editor  of  the  Exolisuwo-aias’s  Domestic 
M.vo.azxxe. 

To  Conr.EspoxnnxTS. — All  letters  requiring  immediate  answer 
must  bo  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  uioeth. 

M.vnvjiE  .AnoLPiiP.  Gocd.aud  begs  to  inform  her  numerous 
ensfomers  that  eho  lias  removed  from  99,  llathbonc-placc,  to 
No.  9J,  Ileniii  tta-atrect,  Coveiit-gardcu,  W.C. 

Ti:e  folhiwing  letter  from  a  medical  man  may  interest  our 
readers: — “  Having  paid  a  great  deal  of  iilteutioii  to  tho  dietary 
cure  of  our  ailments  for  s<"vcral  years,  I  am  cmlmldeued  to  make 
a  fov  ohscrviitious  rcSiiccliag  leanness  in  yonr  exti  usive-circnlating 
•loiiriiiil,  8"  eiug,  also,  some  of  my  remarks  quoted  liy  a  lady  in  your 
November  iinmlaT.  Tho  plan  that  A  MoTiiEr.  lays  down  in  the 
Deeeraber  number  is  judicious,  but  before  undergoing  the  same  the 
patient  should  be  thoroughly  examiued  by  a  medical  practitioner, 
as  tlie  causes  of  wasting  aro  various — sneli  as  worms,  al-o  a  chronic 
t(‘udeiicy  to  tho  formation  of  tnbercle  in  the  liver,  lungs,  bnmchial 
.ami  meseutcrlc  glands,  il'c.  A  course  of  medicine  should  be  pre¬ 
scribed,  otliciaviso  dietary  will  be  useless.  Dr.  Ilauk'-,  in  his  vulu- 
able  little  treatise  on  tho  teething  of  infants,  strongly  condemns 
advertised  powders  and  syrups ;  so  it  seems  as  foolish  for  a  lady 
or  mother  to  undertake  upon  her  re-pnnsibility  the  cure  of  a  child 
ns  for  a  doctor  to  eon,traet  a  pair  of  Imots  even  upon  an  anatom ical 
principle.” — Author  of  Corjtiileuci/  and  the  Digestive  Disorders  oj 
the  I'jtitcr  Cliisscs. 

The  Lady  who  inquired  for  the  Quern  begs  to  tender  apologies 
for  not  having  before  noticed  tho  kind  rej.iiuder  of  D.  1).  B. ;  but 
she  never  saw  it  till  a  very  short  time  back,  although  she  is 
shocked  to  ohservo  tliat  it  is  palilished  so  long  ago  as  June.  Sho 
docs  not  aUrays  rend  the  Exchange  and  Corres)H»idt-nce  columns, 
although  she  remembers  looking  for  a  reply  for  some  time  after 
she  first  made  tiio  inquiry,  as  she  was  soinewliat  in  hopes  that 
same  of  tile  party  of  Indiana  at  tho  Cry-tal  I’olace,  who  must  bo 
supplied  with  tlie  article  in  question,  would  proliably  offer  to  part 
with  one.  In  India  a  good-sizt  d  one  of  the  very  hardest  black 
stone  costs  about  7  rupees  (Its.),  and  if  D.  D.  B.  ci'uld  kindly 
procure  lier  one  fur  about  that  price,  and  get  it  sent  by  private 
hand,  so  that  the  cairiage  would  cost  nothing  as  far  as  Loudon, 
she  would  he  glad  to  have  it;  but  trusts  it  would  not  be  a  mere 
curiosity,  us  sho  wauts  it  for  hotvl  file  use.  Could  any  one  tell  licr 
where  a  real  Persian  rat  is  to  ho  procured,  and  what  wonld  be  its 
value,  ns  her  littlo  rhild  would  so  like  one  for  a  Gbri-tmas  present  ? 
A  reply  to  the  following  address  wonld  find  the  writer  : — E.  S., 
Ahlierley  House,  Lee  Park,  Blaekheatb. 

E.  S.  L.  bogs  to  say,  in  answer  to  E.  J.,  of  tho  November  Magiv 
zinc,  that  the  rice-cake  must  bo  put  in  a  mo>lerately  bet  oven  ; 
also  be  careful  not  to  have  the  ground  rice  too  fine.  The  sugar  to 
bo  crystallised.  These  precanliona  make  the  cake  eat  emmpy. 

Rose  says—”  I  have  been  much  iutcrested  in  the  Tight-lacing 
question ;  bat  much  as  I  should  like  to  possess  a  small  waist,  (  do 
not  see  how  to  obtain  one  and  keep  in  health.  I  am  twenty-fivo 
years  old,  about  5  feet  6  inches  in  height,  and  my  waist  mea¬ 
sures  nearly  25  inches.  I  am  ucitlier  very  sbmt  or  thin,  havo 
been  married  six  years,  and  have  three  children.  I  forget  what 
my  waist  naod  to  be,  bnt  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  not  re¬ 
quired  a  small  waist  either  to  win  my  hnsband's  affections  or  to 
retain  them.  I  wear  Tbom-oii’s  Corsets,  and  draw  them  just 
comfort.ably  tight,  nnd  havo  always  worn  slight  stays.  I  dare  not 
lace  tight  (and  I  don’t  think  I  would  do  so  if  I  dared),  mneb  «t  1 
ail  mire  a  small  waist.  1  have  snffered  vwty  n-acA  btoia  u-Jigcs- 
tiou,  headaches,  &c.,  for  four  yeata,  and  sometimes  the  pain  is  so 
groat  I  can  hardly  bear  my  corsets  on  at  all,  ai  d  to  unloose  them 
always  relieves  the  pain  in  my  chest.  Under  tlieso  eirenmsta  ccs 
1  sbool'l  like  to  know  if  any  one  can  couscieutioasly  advise  me  to 
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lace  tight  ?  And  how  can  yonng  married  women  preserve  their 
fienres?  Docs  not  pinching  the  waist  make  one  look  larger  else* 
w  jere  ?  I  shonld  be  glad  to  know  others’  opinions,  as  I  hare  not 
yet  lost  my  vanity,  and  still  like  to  make  the  best  of  myself.  I 
have  not  a  bad  fignre ;  but  if  all  that  yonr  correspondents  say  be 
trnc,  I  mast  be  content  to  remain  in  the  ranks  of  the  nufashion- 
ables." 

Will  Little  FLor.EScr.  tell  Pus.sie  whether  sho  really  means 
that  she  eats  notliimj  between  the  hoars  of  nine  and  five ;  and 
what  meals  she  has — whether  a  light  dinner  at  two  o’clock  and  tea 
i  at  six  is  too  fattening  ?  Pussik  wants  to  get  thinner,  and  would 

like  to  know  exactly  how  Little  Florexce  managed  when  she 
followed  Dr.  Moon’s  system,  if  she  will  tell  her. 

Jessie  asks — “  Can  you  tell  mo  what  is  the  process  of  Bleaching 
Flannel  Garments  after  washing  them  ?  By  it  they  do  not  shrink, 
bat  look  bcantifnlly  white,  as  done  at  Witney,  in  Oxfordshire.  I 
know  several  poor  women  who  hare  a  copper  in  their  cottages, 
who  conld,  if  they  know  the  method,  earn  a  very  good  living.” 

Ax  Old  Scbscrider.  1.  One  year.  2.  Cra|)e  should  bo 
worn ;  jet  ornaments.  3.  Children  can  wear  sealskin  hats  and 
jackets. 

II.  Tobias.  With  a  little  tronble  yonr  verses  conld  be  rendered 
smooth  and  flowing ;  take  more  pains,  and  try,  try  again. 

Penelope.  A  ten-eosy  has  already  been  given.  Oar  advice 
it,  behave  natnrally,  say  what  jon  think,  and  try  to  lose  the 
Folf-conscions  feeling  that  torments  most  yonng  people  on  entering 
“  the  world.”  Look  oat  for  opportunities  of  showing  little  kind¬ 
nesses  at  home  and  abroad. 

Ida  Scott.  Sing  for  half-an-honr  only  at  a  time ;  repeat  this 
I  practice  at  10,  12,  3,  and  5  o’clock,  avoiding  singing  after  meals. 

FidelIO.  1.  Pencils  are  sold  for  that  purpose ;  all  good  hair¬ 
dressers  supply  them ;  they  can  be  sent  by  post.  2.  Yes.  3.  Apply 
to  a  doctor. 

Stdnet.  Patterns  declined  with  thanks. 

M.artingale  writes — “  I  am  much  obliged  for  the  information 
contained  in  the  letters  from  yonr  correspondents  published  in 
your  July  and  August  nnmhers,  though  several  of  the  remarks 
made  appear  to  mo  somewhat  inconsistent ;  for  instance,  I  am 
i  told  that  a  good  rider  ought  to  be  able  to  make  her  horse  prance 

and  curvet  by  a  slight  touch  of  the  curb  and  the  left  heel,  and  that 
a  spur  shonld  never  bo  worn ;  and,  again,  that  to  curb  and  spur 
i  a  horse  at  the  same  time  would  spoil  its  mouth  and  temper,  whilst 

the  writer  of  this  letter  says  she  is  sure  that  the  London  female 
trainers  and  cirens  riders  nse  long  sharp  rowels  and  powerful 
curbs  to  make  their  horses  show  off,  and  remarks  that  ‘  it  is  their 
bnsiuess.'  The  allosion  to  cirens  riders  reminds  me  that  before 
I  left  England — now  many  years  ago — I  always  greatly  admired 
the  cirens  act  in  which  the  lady  rider  appears  in  ordinary  lady’s 
riding  costnme,  and  mounted  on  a  handsome  horse  ;  but  having 
had  but  little  experience  of  ladies’  riding,  I  was  at  first  quite  asto¬ 
nished  at  the  case  with  which  the  rider  kept  her  scat  (never  moving 
in  the  saddle)  and  managed  her  horse  ;  and  how  instantaneously 
the  horse  obeyed  the  almost  (to  a  casual  observer)  imperceptibly- 
indicated  will  of  the  rider,  and  how  quickly  the  most  extreme 
quietness  was  changed  to  the  most  violent  plunging  and  kicking, 
which,  when  the  rider  wished,  was  as  quickly  subdued.  I  observed 
at  once  that  the  curb  bit  was  very  severe  and  that  the  curb  rein 
only  was  used ;  but  for  a  long  time  I  thought  the  performance  was 
(imply  the  result  of  careful  training,  until  a  friend  told  me  to  my 
surprise  that  it  was  principally  due  to  the  skilful  nse  of  a  spur; 
and  on  a  subsequent  visit  to  the  cirens  the  shirt  of  the  habit  was 
a  little  disarranged  by  the  violent  motion  of  the  horse,  and  some¬ 
thing  glittering  on  the  rider’s  font  attracted  my  attention,  which  I 
at  once  saw  was  a  spur  with  a  most  formidable-looking  rowel, 
which  daring  the  whole  of  the  exhibition  of  plunging  and  kicking 
was  constantly  thrust  against  the  horse’s  side — indeed  every 
plunge  and  kick  appeared  to  be  produced  by  a  stroke  of  the  spur. 
1  carefully  watched  the  performance,  and  being  quite  close  to  the 
ring  I  was  able  to  see  that  almost  every  movement  of  the  horse 
was  preceded  by  a  movement  of  the  rider’s  foot  and  a  slight  touch 
of  the  rein,  whilst  during  some  dancing  movements  the  spur  was 
kept  pressed  against  the  horse's  side  the  whole  of  the  time.  I 
think  this  is  by  far  the  prettiest  of  all  the  cirens  acts  that  I  have 
seen,  though  I  dare  say  that  both  daring  the  performance  and  the 


training  for  it  greater  severity  is  resorted  to  than  in  any  other 
cirens  act.  Perhaps  some  of  the  cirens  ladies  may  bo  more  con- 
sidtTate  for  the  horse  than  the  one  I  most  frequently  saw  appeanf 
to  be,  who,  however,  rode  splendidly ;  yet  one  can  easily  under- 
stand  that  the  kindest  and  gentlest  of  riders — excited  perhaps  hj 
the  action  of  the  horse  and  stimulated  by  the  applause  of  thi 
spectators — might  forget  her  regard  for  the  horse,  and  would  thes 
spare  no  means  at  her  disposal,  however  severe,  in  her  eudeavosa 
to  secure  the  admiration  and  win  the  applause  so  gratifying  to 
every  public  performer.  I  remember  this  performance  used  to  he 
most  [lopular,  and  a  grc.st  part  of  it  had  frequently  to  bo  repeated, 
yet  the  horse  did  not  appear  to  miud  it,  and  between  the  varioM 
parts  wunld  prick  its  ears  and  appear  as  pleased  as  the  rider.  0| 
course  a  lady  would  not  want  to  ride  in  this  manner,  still  itii 
very  useful  to  know  how  those  effects  which  are  exhibited  as  the 
perfection  of  female  horsemanship  are  produced.  There  cannot 
possibly  bo  any  pleasure  derived  from  the  simple  act  of  spurrigi 
a  horse,  however  gratifying  the  effect  of  it  may  be ;  and  surely, 
if  skilful  riding  and  high  training  would  render  a  spur  nnneeei- 
sary,  circus  riders  would  not  use  the  long  sharp  rowels  and 
powerful  curbs  spoken  of ;  nor  would  female  trainers  if  by  lo 
doing  tlicy  would  be  likely  to  spoil  cither  the  mouth  or  temper  of 
a  horse  entrusted  to  them,  which  would  of  coarse  enuso  them  to  lose 
their  business;  aud  the  writer  in  the  August  nnmlier,  whilst  con¬ 
demning  the  nse  of  spur-i,  says  that  they  viust  be  nsed  by  pro- 
fessional  horsebreakers.  This  writer  suggests  that  if  ladies  will 
wear  any  spurs  they  should  be  ‘  dress  spurs,’  as  these  would  gratify 
the  lady's  vanity  and  could  not  hurt  the  horso.  I  certainly  think 
tliat  a  neat  little  spur  greatly  improves  a  pretty  boot,  and  I  dan 
say  that  now  that  the  habits  are  so  short  as  to  render  it  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  keep  the  left  foot  covered  by  the  skirt  they  are  sometimei 
worn  for  appearance  only ;  but  having  lately  been  reading  all  1 
can  find  about  female  equitation  and  ladies’  horses,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  even  with  the  higb-conraged,  well-trained  horses  in 
Botten-row  the  secret  stimulus  of  the  hidden  steel  is  more  fre¬ 
quently  resorted  to  than  some  of  the  fair  ladies  would  like  to 
admit,  and  I  do  not  see  how  this  could  be  avoided  if  tho  horses  ate 
trained  with  spurs,  as  I  have  always  found  that  a  horse  accn^ 
tomed  to  them  will  never  go  nicely  without  them.  I  never  knew 
of  an  accident  from  their  nse,  though  I  have  known  several  pre¬ 
vented  ;  but  of  coarse  no  rider  of  either  sex  should  wear  them 
nnless  able  to  avoid  pricking  tho  horso  accidentally,  and  this  any 
moderately  good  rider  can  easily  do.  Two  or  three  ladies  of  my 
acquaintance,  in  consequence  of  the  satisfactory  result  of  the 
young  lady’s  experiment  mentioned  in  my  former  letter,  have  bees 
wearing  spurs  for  some  time ;  aud  others  say  that  now  they  find 
it  is  not  considered  unladylike  they  will  do  so  as  soon  as  they  can 
obtain  them,  aud  I  find  that  a  lady  who  has  once  tried  one  invari¬ 
ably  wears  it  afterwards,  aud  in  every  case  that  I  have  seen,  the 
action  and  whole  sty  lo  of  the  horse  has  been  immensely  improved. 
Australian  horses,  when  once  broken  in,  are  very  docile;  bat 
tliough  they  have  plenty  of  pluck  they  have  very  little  animation, 
and  I  cannot  find  any  means  of  supplying  this  so  simple  and 
effectual  as  tickling  the  horse  gently  with  a  sharp-pointed  spur— 
a  blunt  one  will  not  do— and  no  amount  of  whipping  produces  the 
same  effect  as  a  few  gentle  touches  of  a  spur.  Having  bees 
requested  by  some  ladies  to  obtain  spurs  for  them,  before  doing  so 
I  tried  several  rowels  of  different  patterns,  and  found  those  with 
five  very  long  thin  points  the  best.  This  is  only  half  the  nsual 
number,  but  they  are  quite  double  the  nsnal  length,  and  were  mads 
from  a  description  I  met  with  of  a  lady’s  spur  which  was  highly 
recommended.  I  obtained  fur  the  ladies  spurs  fitted  with  similar 
rowels,  and  they  have  been  much  plcuacd  with  them,  as  they  find 
them  very  effectual,  whilst  they  do  not  wonnd  the  horse  any  more 
than  the  prick  of  a  pin,  and  leave  no  trace  unless  applied  with 
considerable  force,  which  is  seldom  necessary.  I  fear  the  plau  of 
putting  the  spur  throngh  a  hole  in  the  habit  and  then  fastening 
the  habit  to  the  ankle  would  be  dangerons,  and  a  lady  conld  not 
do  it  without  assistance  or  dismount  until  it  was  nntied.  How  is 
the  looping-np  the  habit  managed  ?  And  is  it  done  before  or  after 
mounting?  Ladies  in  these  parts  are  beginning  to  pay  more 
attention  to  appearances  than  they  did  at  one  time,  and  I  am 
particularly  anxious  to  know  how  to  teach  a  lady’s  horso  to  arch 
its  neck  and  get  its  haunches  nicely  under  it ;  and  if  you  could 
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any  profeasionol  lady  rider  to  pnblish  throagh  yonr  colnmns 
the  proper  conrge  to  porsae,  and  the  mcana  to  bo  adopted  to  do 
tbii  after  the  horse  has  been  broken  in  to  saddlo  in  the  ordinary 
way,  it  wonld  oblige  many  of  yonr  readers  here,  as  a  lady  is  gene¬ 
rally  obliged  to  be  content  with  a  horse  if  it  will  carry  her  quietly, 
and  if  she  reqnirea  anything  farther  she  mnst  teach  the  horse 
herself.  I  am  not  an  adrocato  of  crnclty  in  any  shape,  bnt  I 
sever  think  of  monnting  a  horse  without  spurs,  and  I  can  sec  no 
reason  why  a  Isdy  should  not  avail  herself  of  the  same  means  as  a 
Kentleman  to  obtain  a  ready  obedience  and  pleasant  action  in  her 
!  horse ;  or  why  any  person  should  object  to  her  using  a  sharp  little 
j  rpar,  which  is,  I  think,  far  more  suited  to  a  lady  than  a  whip,  and 
I  is  both  useful  and  ornamental.  Your  correspondent  Green 
Sleeve,  who  rode  for  a  week  with  both  hands  and  the  whip  in  her 
noath,  must  have  presented  an  appearance  hardly  as  graceful  as 
a  lady  would  wish  ;  surely  a  concealed  spur,  even  if  used  with 
■everity,  would  have  appeared  more  ladylike.  Doubtless  a  lady 
who  can  afford  to  ride  well  mounted,  and  is  content  with  a  slow 
canter,  may  require  neither  whip  nor  spur ;  but  how  is  it  with 
ladies  of  limited  means,  who  mnst  depend  on  a  hack  from  a  livery 
stable,  or  as  here,  ride  a  horse  whoso  only  qualification  is  quiet¬ 
ness?  What  do  the  riding  masters  and  mistresses  say  about  the 
nse  of  spurs  ?  I  am  told  that  by  some  the  advanced  pupils  arc 
directed  to  wear  them,  and  are  taught  the  use  of  them  as  a  port 
of  the  regular  course  of  instruction.  I  have  heard  that  some  years 
ago  you  published  an  article  on  ladies'  horses,  and  I  can  assure 
TOO  that  any  information  on  this  subject  will  bo  most  acceptable, 
sad  is  quite  as  interesting  to  ladies  hero  as  tight- lacing  appears  to 
be  to  your  correspondents  in  England.  (It  may  bo  only  fancy,  but 
I  think  very  small  waists  arc  more  eommon  hero  tban  they  used 
to  be.)  Though  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  with  horses 
for  many  years,  I  confess  that  when  a  lady  asked  my  advice  about 
sepur — bow  she  could  manage  to  use  one,  what  kind  she  should 
get,  and  various  questions  relating  to  ladies’  horses — I  was  quite 
puzzled,  having  lived  in  the  interior  for  many  years,  where  the 
girls  would  jump  on  a  stock  horse  with  a  bit  of  twisted  hide  for  a 
ship  and  sometimes  a  spike  in  the  heel  to  act  as  a  goad  ;  and  now, 
though  I  have  been  reading  np  and  making  inquiries  as  far  as  I 
esn,  I  um  frequently  unable  to  answer  questions  as  to  stirrups, 
bits,  the  use  of  the  third  and  crutch,  or  whether  a  martingale 
ibould  be  used,  and  in  which  rein  it  should  bo  placed,  and  so  on. 
I  see  by  the  illustrated  papers  that  ladies  always  ride  on  the  curb, 
which  appears  to  be  much  larger  and  so  has  more  leverage  than 
those  sold  bore.  An  article — or  a  series  of  articles — on  riding,  for 
ladies,  written  by  a  person  who  thoroughly  understood  the  subject 
acd  wonld  write  from  experience — if  a  lady,  so  much  the  better — 
would  bo  valuable  to  every  person  who  has  anything  to  do  with 
horses.  In  your  illustrations  of  riding-habits  a  largo  quantity  of 
petticoat  is  shown.  I  thought  riding-trousers  were  worn  instead.’’ 

An  Inquirer  says — “  Can  any  of  yonr  readers  inform  me  as 
to  the  best  method  of  dyeing  the  stng’s-borii  moss,  also  the  club 
moss,  so  common  on  the  fells  of  Cumberland  7" 

Ivy  wonld  feel  very  much  obliged  if  any  of  our  correspondents 
wonld  inform  her  of  a  plaeo  where'ladics  of  limited  income  could 
dispose  of  Fancy  Work  and  Illuminations. 

Birdie  would  bo  glad  if  the  Editor  or  any  correspondent  could 
tell  her  what  the  etiquette  is  for  friends  to  do  when  they  see  an 
advertisement  in  the  Timet  of  a  wedding,  and  at  the  end  “  no 
cards.”  [Yonr  letter  has  been  forwarded  to  Valerie.] 

Beni  mnst  send  real  name  and  address. 

S.  M.  The  answer  appeared  in  our  December  number. 

kliss  II.  Employment.  Wo  are  sorry  to  say  No. 

C.  M.  Yon  can  procure  Frisettes  in  a  perfectly  proper  condition 
at  any  respectable  hairdresser’s. 

Bertha  .\nna.  We  will  endeavour  to  comply  with  yonr 
requests. 

M.  J.  Y’onr  envelope  is  not  uncommon,  and  is  worth  about  Is. 

P.  writes — A  solution  to  the  riddle  proponnded  in  yonr  No¬ 
vember  number  was  also  asked  for  in  the  Atlienaum,  No.  2,017, 
danuary  19th,  1867,  page  96.  It  has  been  attribntod  to  the  late 
Dr .  Whewell,  but  has  been  quoted  by  Mr.  Barrow  in  his  DUiU  in 
Spain,  with  some  variation,  and  a  version  appears  in  a  Cornish 
ballad,  given  in  the  Athemeum  for  the  9th  February,  1867.  The 
following  answers  were  given  in  the  Athcnceum  for  January  26th, 


1867,  No.  2,048,  page  128 : — ‘  The  solution  of  this  riddle  is  nou'/Iit- 
A  headless  man  could  write  notliinij,  which  is  nought ;  a  man  who 
had  lost  his  sight  could  read  nothing,  which  is  nought ;  a  dumb 
man  could  repeat  nothing,  which  is  nought ;  and  a  deaf  man 
could  hear  nothing,  which  is  nought. 

“  ‘Decapitate  mau,  and  you  quickly  shall  find 

'Twas  Ann  wrote  a  letter  contained  in  one  word  ; 

’Twas  a  cypher  she  wrote,  ond  nought  saw  the  blind. 

Whilst  nought  the  dumb  spake,  and  nought  the  deaf  heard.'  ” 

A  Constant  Sudscriber  would  feel  obliged  by  any  one  in¬ 
forming  her  of  a  recipe  for  takii  g  rust  from  steel  knives. 

Sarie  says — “A  Mother  seems  to  write  so  kindly  to  tell 
Skeleton  how  to  get  fat,  that  perhaps  she  will  not  think  Same  a 
great  trouble  if  she  wants  to  know  from  her  k-i-v  to  g>  t  thin  I  Is 
tea  and  water  fattening,  and  is  bread  a  bad  t  What  exercise 

does  A  Mother  recommend,  riding  or  walking,  or  as  much  as 
possible  of  both?  I  walk  once  a  day,  and  hope  to  ride  soon.  I 
never  touch  bread,  only  toast,  and  never  drink  anything  but  water 
and  tea.  May  I  hope  for  some  advice  from  this  kind  friend  to 
Skelicton  ?” 

Mrs.  S.  writes — “I  wish  to  inform  ,\gnt:3  of  the  best  way  to 
clean  grebe.  She  must  make  a  good  clean  lather  of  soap  and  soft 
water,  and  wash  the  grebe  one  way,  gently  pres-ing  and  squeezing 
it  as  she  would  swansdown.  Then  blue  it  and  put  to  dry  at  the 
distance  of  a  yard  and  a  half  from  the  fire,  frequently  shaking  it 
out.  I  know  a  lady  who  has  tried  this  expeiiment,  and  the  grebe 
looks  equal  to  new  after  every  wasliiug.  Lizzie  wishes  to  know 
of  a  way  to  get  rid  of  crickets.  I  have  been  told  by  another  friend 
that  to  whip  them  with  a  birch  rod  so  thoroughly  disables  them 
that  they  are  easily  killed.  Thu  same  experiment  answers  for 
beetles,  &c.” 

This  mixture  of  Tea  will  be  welcomed  by  our  subscribers 
IJlb.  of  finest  Souchong  (1/1),  6s.  (id.;  lib.  Congo  os. ; 

ilb.  Orange  Pekoe  (1/-),  Is.;  Jib.  Hyson  (5/-),  7}!. ;  total, 
lls.  IJd.  Average  cost,  3s.  9d.  per  lb. 

Bellissima.  Wc  cannot  publish  yonr  letter. 

An  Old  Maid,  A  Girl  of  Sixteen,  A  Frequent  Header, 
A  Lover  of  Mercy,  Compassion,  E.  T.,  F.  A.  S.,  An  English 
Mother,  Another  Lover  of  Discipline,  A  Clergyman’s  Wiie, 
L.  T.,  A  Subscriber  from  the  First,  A  Lady  of  Experience, 
Madrina,  and  others  are  informed  that  the  subject  of  Corpioral 
Puiiishmcnt  was  closed  last  mouth. 

Bien  Serri^b  is  informed  that  the  lines  are  to  bo  found  in  an 
old  nursery  rhyme  of  “  Ciudi  rella,”  which  the  Silkworm  possessed 
when  a  little  girl.  It  was  illustrated. 

A.  R.  Guipure  work  is  in  imitation  of  ancient  guipure  lace, 
and  is  made  by  a  variety  of  stitches  worked  npou  linen  netting  in 
a  light  square  frame. 

Lavinla.— Rock  Coilal  Crosses. — Two  ladies  have  sent  orders 
for  these  pretty  crosses,  but  have  omitted  their  address.  Miss 
S.  E.  G.  is  informed  that  wo  have  received  no  letter  from  her 
containing  order  and  stamps  for  a  cross.  Ladies  will  please  order 
these  crosses  and  earrings  direct  from  Lavinia’s  address  in  the 
Exchange  Column,  to  save  time  and  trouble, 

X.  Y.  Z.  writes — “I  have  noticed  that  many  of  your  corre¬ 
spondents  desire  a  harmless  remedy  for  Black  Spots  on  the  Face 
The  following  plan  I  can  confidently  recommend,  having  con¬ 
stantly  tried  it  with  success  : — Wash  the  face  with  quite  hot  water, 
keeping  the  hot  sponge  applied  for  some  moments  to  the  parts 
most  affected.  This  opens  the  pores  of  the  skin.  Immediately 
after  this  soap  yonr  warm  hand  well  with  common  ytlloto  soap,  and 
mb  it  quite  bard  over  tho  spots.  Then  bathe  again,  and  dry  by 
rubbing  tmU  with  a  rather  rough  towel.  Sometimes  the  largest 
spots  must  be  pinched  out  by  pressing  tho  flesh  with  the  nails  on 
each  side  of  them,  when  it  will  bo  seen  that  the  black  appearance 
is  caused  by  tho  dust  having  settled  on  tho  npp<  r  end  of  a  hard, 
long  substance.  This  can  generally  be  easily  done  without  any 
scar  or  appearance  of  redness,  especially  when  done  just  after  tho 
hot  bathing ;  but  it  will  not  often  bo  noedfal  if  tho  plan  of  washing 
which  I  have  recommended  is  adopted  about  once  a  fortnight,  or. 
oftener  if  required.  I  see,  also,  that  many  of  your  correspondents 
want  to  know  how  to  get  rid  of  Warts.  Tho  following  simple  plan 
I  have  tried  with  success,  and  it  leaves  no  tear : — Touch  the  Wart 
every  day  with  a  drop  of  acetic  acia,  allowing  it  to  dry  on  if  yoa 
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asve  fiutieiice.  After  a  time,  if  douu  regularly,  the  enrlace  will 
break,  and  the  Wart  will  diTido  into  a  niinilMjr  of  little  tongncs. 
Still  centiuoc  to  apply  the  acid,  and  there  will  soon  be  no  trace  of 
the  Wart.  Acetic  acid  is  poison."  [Wo  nro  obliged  for  the 
pattern  sent.] 

Maude.  The  price  is  Cs.  per  bottle.  Yon  can  pay  the  carriage 
on  delirery. 

A.  K.  writes — “  Seeing  in  the  last  nnmhcr  of  the  EsGLlsn- 
woman’b  Douestic  Magazine  that  An  Old  Subscrtbee  is 
tronbicd  with  Stains  on  Linen  from  Cod  Liver  Oil,  I  think  I  ran 
help  him,  as  I  myself  diiuk  it  daily,  and  stain  my  pn-ketbaudki  r- 
chiefs  very  much  in  wiping  my  mouth.  As  I  do  not  know  whether 
An  Old  Subsceiber  wishes  to  know  it  directly,  or  if  ho  waits  till 
the  next  number  of  yonr  valinible  Magazine,  I  have  written  the 
directions  in  a  letter  addressed  to  him,  which  yon  will  kindly  for¬ 
ward,  if  desired.  [An  Old  Subscriuer  has  sent  no  address.]  I 
cannot  omit  to  tell  yon  that  I  bonght  a  pair  of  earrings  and  a 
Croat  from  Lavinia,  which  are  very  handsome  and  very  strong, 
particnlarly  the  earrings,  which  are  greatly  admired.  I  certainly 
think  they  ore  worth  the  money.” 

Would  any  kind  corresimndent  inform  A.  M.  of  some  nice 
Recipes  for  Dishes  for  Breakfast?  She  is  (^nilo  a  yonng  honse- 
keeper,  and  is  ashamed  to  say  she  knows  very  little  abont  the  art 
of  cooking.  Her  mistrc.ss  of  tho  kitchen  not  heing  an  inventive 
genina,  A.  M,  and  her  friends  have  been  Ir.ated  to  a  routine  of 
rissolcB,  omelettes,  and  ganic-pie,  until  in  dccpair  she  asks  some 
kind  Englishwtiman  to  take  pity  npou  her.  A.  M.  lias  a  pair  of 
rock  coral  earrings  and  cross  from  Lavinia,  and  is  delighted  with 
them,  they  arc  so  very  pretty  and  becoming. 

In  answer  to  Annie,  Wiie.atears  informs  her  that  “the  best 
cure  for  Black  Spots  on  the  Face  is  to  wash  that  part  of  the  face 
where  the  black  spots  are  with  glycerine  snap,  and  after  drying  it 
well  to  cover  tho  part  washed  with  violet  poirder.  It  is  better  to 
wash  the  face  on  going  to  hed,  as  then  the  powder  remains  all 
night  on  the  face.  Binih  the  powder  off  In-fore  washing  the  face 
nert  morning.  I  can  fully  recommend  this  cure,  having  tried  it 
myself  and  found  it  succeed.  A  good  care  for  Waits  is  to  take  a 
sheet  or  two  of  white  writing-paper  and  bnru  it  on  a  plate ;  after 
the  paper  is  burnt  there  will  remain  a  yellow  gummy  substaureon 
the  plate,  which  should  be  put  while  hot  on  the  Wart.  This 
applied  twice  a  day  will  remove  the  Wart  in  a  fortnight.  Wukat- 
EAUS  will  feel  obliged  by  CoRioLANUS  trying  this  remedy  and 
let'iiig  her  know  whether  it  does  not  cure  her.  Does  Madame 
Gonband  buy  crochet- work  when  it  is  s  >ld  cheiijdy  ?’’ 

E.  E.  says— “  I  think  if  Mina  tries  ruhhing  gently,  yet  firmly, 
any  article  of  jet  she  may  jrossess  npou  a  soft  woollen  sulistaiico, 
and  then  putting  it  iiiiou  a  piece  of  paper,  finds  the  paper  adhere 
to  it,  she  may  rest  assured  it  is  jet,  as  this  is  a  very  simple  iiinl 
Tery  good  ti-st.”  [This  is  no  test,  as  sealing-wax  or  smooth  glass 
will  draw  paper  np  in  the  same  way.] 

Emmi LIEN  writes — “Tho  answer  to  Peter's  enigma  is  ‘The 
Ti  legraph  '  In  answer  to  Min.v’s  request,  a  good  test  for  jet  is 
to  scrape  it  and  see  if  the  nmUr-surfaco  is  brown,  or  rub  it  on  a 
white  shell.  I  have  heard  of  some  rnlihing  it  on  ehth,  and  then 
-when  api>lied  to  a  small  piece  of  |<aper  it  will  adhere." 

Jerrt  wishes  to  tell  JIaroaret  that  white  eiir.l  soap  is  an 
excellent  Dimtifrice.  She  used  it  herself  a  year  or  two  ago  with 
great  success,  generally  using  the  chalk  and  soap  together.  The 
following  is  a  capital  recipe  for  keeping  the  teeth  white  and  in 
good  order,  and  was  given  by  a  London  dentist.  It  can  be  made 
for  8d.  or  Is. Orris-root,  j  oz. ;  gum  of  nirri  h,  }  oz. ;  nutmeg, 
finely  powdered.  1  scrapie  ;  chalk,  2  oz. ;  well  mixed.  Jeery  is 
glad  to  find  the  braces  for  keeping  the  shoulders  hack,  which  she 
has  sent  to  several  corresponJonIs,  have  given  satisfaetion,  as  in 
one  or  two  instaneos  a  stcond  pair  has  been  sent  for;  but  she 
finds  they  cost  more  than  she  at  first  anticipated,  and  should  any 
more  be  reqnircd  they  will  he  4a.,  which  Would,  however,  include 
postage. 

•  An  Indun  thinks  he  has  found  out  the  solution  to  the  enigma 
given  by  Peter  in  tho  “Conversazione,”  beginning  with  “A 
hea'lless  mau  had  a  letter  to  write,”  Sic.  The  answer  is  thought 
to  he  *•  A  Te'eeraph.  ’ 

Evian-le.s-Bai.ns  rays — “Vrill  any  one  kindly  inform  me  where 


I  cau  gut  the  tools  necessary  tor  Bookbinding,  and  what  the  pnai  I 
liable  cost  will  he  ?  Any  other  information  on  the  subject  will  |ia| 
gladly  received." 

Constance  would  feel  very  gra'cfnl  if  tho  Editor  or  any  sok-' 
scrilier  could  inform  her  what  wi.uld  remove  permanently  and 
withont  cilect  to  the  skin  sun  rtluons  hair,  or  if  aneh  a  thing  cat 
really  bo  had.  Sho  seea  advertif  meats  of  doiiilstories,  but  k 
afraid  to  use  any  of  them,  thinking  that  tliongb  the  hair  might  U 
removed  it  would  only  be  for  a  time,  and  then  become  v-mrse  thaa 
ever ;  and  as  it  is  on  the  face  she  is  the  more  anxious  to  know  of 
something  that  would  really  bo  a  remedy,  and  where  it  could  bs 
had,  as  she  would  not  like  to  ask  for  it  in  her  own  town. 

Glennie.  You  can  procure  the  combs  of  Mr.  Dopjlss,  hair-] 
dresser.  Sic.,  New  Bond-street:  price, /ixini  2d8. 

Aura  Antil.vce.  Your  good  and  sensible  letter  is  spoiled  byl 
some  “fast”  expressions.  We  are  nimble  to  insert  it  nr  tha] 
“  lines”  here.  You  are  admitted  to  our  “  Couversaziona”  to  « 
change  ideas  and  opinions,  but  “  abuse”  of  any  pardeular  com-] 
spondent  cannot  bo  allowi  d. 

E.  B.  asks — “  1  May  the  Antephelic  Milk  be  mixed  ready  for" 
use,  and  kept  a  few  days ;  not  mixed  fresh  daily?"  [It  is  best 
mixed  freshly.]  “2.  Can  yon  recommend  a  place  for  good  stayV* 
not  for  tight-lacing,  well  stitched,  easy,  and  with  very  few  bonei?"j 
[See  December  “  Bpiouings  in  Town.”]  “  3.  Is  there  any  remedy 
for  an  appearance  like  small  holes  in  the  skin  of  the  face,  partiet* 
larly  apt  to  show  itself  in  the  chin  and  near  the  nose,  and  often 
going  nearly  all  over  the  face?  4.  Is  it  injiiriuns  to  the  hair  to 
wash  the  head  with  cold  water  in  tho  morning,  or  likely  to  maks 
tho  hair  grey  ?"  [N'o.]  “  I  wish  some  day  you  would  write  some, 

thing  about  tho  right  way  of  planting  the  foot  in  walking,  oproptt 
to  what  you  say  about  tho  great  toe  being  the  principal  ugeot 
therein.” 

Yor.KsuiRE  Nelly  is  referred  to  the  pages  of  the  Novembit  j 
nnmber. 

Clara  G.  Many  thanks  for  tho  p.ittem.  We  arc  nnahlc  to  use  | 
it.  Handwriting  very  neat. 

Query.  Wo  are  unable  to  insert  yonr  qncstion. 

K.  D.  Madame  Parsons,  of  Regent-street,  will  supply  the  hat  j 
yon  require. 

Agnes  says — “  Can  yon  or  any  of  your  correspondents  kindly  1 
give  me  the  address  of  an  institution  in  Loudon  where  they  is-  j 
ceivo  clergymen's  clothes  that  have  been  worn,  to  givo  away  to  I 
poor  clergy  ?” 

Beeswing  asks — “Will  yon  kindly  tell  mo  whence  this  cno'Jk  ^ 
tion  is  taken : — 

“  ‘  Oft  expectation  fails. 

And  most  oft  where  it  doth  most  promise, 

And  hope  grows  cold.’  ” 

A  Lady  would  be  extremely  obliged  to  the  Editor  of  the  Eko>| 
lisiiwoman's  Domestic  Magazine,  or  to  any  of  bis  iinmeroua  j 
corr.  spnudeuts,  if  they  conld  tell  her  the  best  bonk  (and  least  ex¬ 
pensive)  for  cultivating  and  rearing  dowers.  [Yon  will  find  every  | 
information  in  Ikiton's  linuk  of  (Harden  Management^ 

A  Scotchwoman.  “  Bireli,"  Coriihill,  is  a  noted  pi  ice  for  soup  ' 
and  lunches,  turtle-soup  being  supplied  hot,  or  taken  away  in  I 
for  iuvaliJs. 

Gownsman.  Perseverance  has  received  tho  hook  yot ' 
mciitiun. 

A  Country  Girl.  Y’ou  can  obtain  the  boots  yon  want  at  the 
Fh  xiira  Bout  Depot,  424,  Oxford-street,  nearly  opposite  Parkioa 
and  Gotto’s.  Thu  best  plan  is  to  forward  a  boot  by  parcel  post, 
and  explain  wilt  re  it  should  be  altered  by  letter.  The  Flexnia 
Boots  are  pretty  and  give  great  satisfaction.  We  have  received 
many  letters  from  oar  8ubscrib<-rs  upon  the  snhject  of  boots  and 
shoes,  and  all  who  have  tried  tho  Flexora  seem  pleased  with  the 
result. 

A  Perplexed  Benedict.  The  di«ciission  is  dozed. 

A  Correspondent  writes : — “  Conld  you  recommend  me  a  good 
German-Euglish  and  Frenoli-English  grammar  besides  Abn’s? 
It  is  for  a  lit  !e  girl,  11  years  old ;  she  has  till  now  only  hod 
Aim's,  hat  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  very  good  one.  If  |iossible  a 
grammar  with  cxircises  for  writing  ”  [We  consider  OUeudoifft 
grammar  and  exercises  suuable  fur  yonr  little  girl.] 

Ev.v  Eswoou.  Yonr  wU..eB  shall  bo  considered. 


SONS*  LOUDON. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


never  fails  to  restore  Grey  or 

Vuls  pvcparayo"  ^  faded  Bair 

\  It  causes  the  Ilair  to  grow  It  cures  it  prevents  Baldness,  it 
j  Thick  and  Strong.  is  a  perfect  Hair  Restorer  h 

/  It  stops  the  Ilair  from  and  Ilak  Dressing  com-  V 

falling  off.  till*?*!- 

266.  High  Holt>om» 


RNISH  TOUR  HOUSE 

WITH 

THE  BEST  ARTICLES^,^.^ 
AT  ,  l8 


JSS--- - - ^IRONMONGERY 

^ - -  &  FURNISHING  WAREHOUSES 

CATAICCI  IB  OF  CtTLERY,  ELI  CTBO-PLAl  E,  EAVrSi  BATHE,  ETOTlf, 

^ -  RANLU,  PENDERS,  FIRE-IRONS,  IRON  BEDSTEADS,  COPPER  AND  TIN  GOODS, 

ETC.,  ETC.,  GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE. 

— ESTABX.ZSKSD  A  D-  17  00.  -  \ 

DEANE  &  Co.,  46,  King  William  Street,  LONDON  BBIDGE. 


H-EY'S  NON-MERCURIAL  SILVERSMITH’S  SOAP, 

For  Cleaning  and  Polishing  Silver,  Electro-Plate,  Plate  Glass,  Marble,  &c.  Tablets,  6d.  each. 

OAKEY’S  WELLINGTON  KNIFE  POLISH, 

%  Proparod  expressly  for  tlio  Patent  Knife  Cleaning  Machines,  India  Rubber  and 

Buif  Leather  Knife  Boards.  Knives  constantly  cleaned  Avith  it  have  a  brilliant 
«ig *“' '  fi  '  polish,  equal  to  new  cutlery.  Sold  in  Packets,  3d.  each ;  and  Tins,  6d.,  Is., 

28.  CJ.,  and  4s.  each. 

OAKEY’S  INDIA  RUBBER  KNIFE  BOARDS 

A.  '*  Prevent  friction  in  cleaning  and  injury  to  the  knife,  the  India  Rubber  forming  an 

^  elastic  medium  between  the  knife  and  the  boaixl.  Price  from  Is.  (>d.  each. 

WELLINGTON  KNIFE  POLISH  should  be  used  with  these  boards. 
Sold  everywhere  hy  Grocers,  Iromnomjers,  Urushmakers,  Oilmen,  Chemists, 


Wholesale:  JOHN  OAKEY  &  SONS, 


EMERY,  EMERY  CLOTH,  BLACK  LEAD,  CABINET  GLASS  PAPER,  &c. 

WELLINGTON  MILLS,  172,  BLACKFRIARS  ROAD,  LONDON,  S, 
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THE  BEST  HEMEBY  FOB,  IIVBIOESTIOIV. 


NORTON’S  CAMOMILE  PILLS 

re  confidently  reconiinendcd  ns  a  simple  but  certain  Remedy  for  Indigestion,  which  is  the  cause  of  nearly  all  the 
Meases  to  which  we  arc  subject,  being  a  medicine  so  uniformly  grateful  and  beneficial  that  it  is  with  justice  called 
w  “Natural  Strengthener  of  the  Human  Stomach.”  NORTON’S  PILLS  act  as  a  powerful  tonic  and  gentle 
iperient,  are  mild  in  their  operation,  safe  under  any  circumstances,  and  thousands  of  persons  can  now  bear  testimony 
0  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  their  use,  as  they  have  been  a  never-failing  Family  Friend  for  upwards  of  30  years. 

Sold  in  Dottles  at  Is.  IJd.,  2s.  9d.,  and  11s.  each,  in  every  Town  in  the  Kingdom. 

CAUTION. 

BE  SURE  TO  ASK  FOR  “NORTTON’S  PILLS,”  and  do  not  be  persuaded  to  purchase  au  imitation. 
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NICOLL’S  RIDING  HABIT! 

In  vainons  Coloixi'ed.  Tweed  Clotlis,  £3  3s- 
In  various  Coloured  Melton  Clotlis,  4s- 

In  various  Coloxxred  Supei'iine  Clotlis,  JSO  Os- 
RIDING  TROUSERS,  from  218.  HATS  WITH  FALLS,  218. 

PEOMENADE  JACKETS  IN  GREAT  VARIETYj 

SERGE,  TWEED,  &  CLOTH  PROMENADE  COSTUMES. 

Waterproof  Tweed  and  Melton  Travelling  Costumes,  £1  11s.  6d.,  £2.  Ditto  Skirts,  20s.,  258. 

YOUNG  LADIES’  LONG  WATERPROOF  TWEED  WRAPPERS! 

wrril  SLEEVKS  AXI)  IIUODS: 

8  years  of  age,  148.  6d. ;  5  years,  178.  6d. ;  8  years,  208. ;  12  years,  228.  6d. ;  15  years,  258. 

Alao  BJSIHO  HABITS,  JACKETS,  and  COSTUMES,  at  equally  moderate  prices,  according  to  sise. 

Messrs.  Nicoll’s  WATERPROOF  TWEED  &  MELTON  CLOTHS,  for  Cloaks,  &c.,  are  made  without  theleiit| 
mixture  of  Cotton,  hence  they  are  so  durable  and  impermeable,  always  retaining  their  superior  appearance. 


EUROPE, 


TAILORS  TO  THE  QUBEH, 

ROYA.L  UA.MIUY,  COURTS  OU 

MERCHANT  CLOTHIERS. 


LONDON;  114  TO  120,  REGENT  STREET;  AND  22,  GORjyHiLLl 

MANCHESTER:  10,  Mosley  Street.  LIVERPOOL:  50,  Bold  Street  I 


PRESEHTS  OP  ALL  KXH0S.  J 


VTE  STRONGLY  RECOMMEND  THE  NOBILITY  AND  GENTRY  TO  VISIT 

T.  A.  SIMPSON  &  CO.’S 

KXTEIVSXVE  SII0W-1X003XS, 

Where  may  be  seen  thousands  of  useful  and  elegant  articles  of  JEWELLERY  in  all  its  branche%| 
WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  in  Gilt  Ormolu,  Bronze,  and  Marble,  suitable  for  the  Drawing-rooiM 
Dining-room,  Library,  and  the  Boudoir.  These  Clocks  are  all  of  the  newest  and  best  approveC- 
designs,  and  combine  cheapness  with  excellence  of  quality,  which  is  guaranteed. 

Elegantly-mounted  AViiting  Desks,  Envelope  Cases,  Blotting  Books,  Inkstands,  Bookslides; 
Ormolu  Suits  for  the  Boudoir,  Toilette  and  Writing  Table ;  Dressing  Cases  and  Travelling  Dressiuf'^ 
Bags  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  with  Silver,  Silver-gilt,  and  Electro-plated  Fittings ;  DespatA^ 
Boxes  and  Travelling  Writing  Cases  in  Russia  or  Morocco  of  the  best  quality;  Jewel  Cases,  «£c. 
A  large  and  choice  collection  of  Photographic  Albums,  and  a  great  variety  of  useful  and  elegant' 
Novelties  suitable  for  Presentation.  __________  | 

rr.  A..  SX3MEPSON'  «SS  oo.. 

Goldsmiths,  Jewellers,  Watch  and  Clock  Manufacturers,  Dressing  Case  Makers,  and  Importers 

of  Foreign  and  Fancy  Merchandise, 

164,  REGENT  STREET,  &  8,  BEAK  STREET,  W. 

And  BOULEVARD  SEBASTOPOL,  PARIS. 

Printed  by  Jm.  W»de,18,  TsTistock-itreet,  Coveut-garden,  W.Ol 
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A  L\noE  Coloured  Fashion  Plate  of  Ladies’  I’oilets. 

A  Coloured  DesIon  for  the  Cavendish  Tobacco  Pouch. 

Full-sized  Patterns  for  Cuttinh  Out  a  Lady’s  Hodice  with  Re\T';i!s. 

Needlework  Patterns  : — I,iv<ly’»  C(jmpiinion  in  sliapo  <if  a  I’arasol.  Crocliot 
Purse.  Tobacco  Poucli.  Ooclict  Bcrcoiiniiette  Cover,  or  Carriaso  Ru>r.  Staiirt- 
up  Collar  with  Cravat  Ends.  Cravat  KuJ  for  Collar.  Tattial  Cravat.  Point 
Lace  Collars.  Stars  for  ditto.  Diairranti  of  Tobacco  Pouch.  Crochet  Insertion. 
Patterns  for  Berlin  Work,  Crochet,  or  Darned  Nettiiiif.  Fixit  iluff.  Berlin 
Pattern  for  ditto.  Pique  Batf  for  fine  liinen.  Point  Rnsse  Embroidery  for 
ditto.  Tatted  llosotte  for  ditto.  Lump  filas.s  Cover.  Crown  for  Lady’s  Cap 
in  Tatting.  Darned  Netting  Cushion  Cover. 

Fashion  BNOUAVi.Nns: — Petticoat  Bodice.  Veils.  White  Cashmere  Hood.  Morning 
Cap.  Evening  Cap.  Evening  Dross.  New  Hats  and  Bonnets.  Momuig  Dress. 
Glace  Silk  Bodice.  Aliiaea  Bodice.  Theatre  or  Evening  Toilet.  Indoor  Toilet. 
Full-dress  Dinner  or  Ball  Toilet.  Dinner  Toilet.  Short  Walking  Costume. 
Fancy  Ball  Costumes.  Now  Patterns  of  Spring  Dresses  for  Indoor  Wear. 
Berthe  of  Black  Lace  Insertion  and  Satin. 

Children’s  I’ashioxs: — Boys’  Knitted  and  Crochet  Caps. 

Spring  Gardening: — Giant  Emiieror  Aster  (two  engravings).  Primula  Cortu- 
eoidcs  Amoena  AIl)a.  Zinna  Elegaiis  I’lore  Plcno. 
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XO  AOVERXISERS. 

AU.  Commumcationi  reipecttng  ADVERTISEMENTS  ami  BILLS  to  be  sent  on  or  before  the  lOth  of  the 
Ms,  Bahksr  Wew,  Advertising  Department,  Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


Ta  TcHiif. — A  doe  sttostioii  to  tbe  fifta  tnd  graooa  of  tho  porson,  and  a  boeoming  preiorration  of 
tha  adfantagaa  of  natnro,  art  of  mora  Talae  and  importance,  with  referenca  to  our  health  and  well-being, 
than  many  parties  are  inclined  to  suppose.  Several  of  the  most  attractive  portiona  of  the  human  frame  are 
delicate  and  fragile,  in  proportion  as  they  aregraoeful  and  pleasing;  and  the  due  conservation  of  them  is 
intimately  associated  with  our  health  and  comfort.  The  hair,  for  example,  from  the  delicacy  of  its  growth 
and  texture,  and  its  evident  sympathy  with  tha  emotiona  of  the  mind ;  the  skin,  with  its  intimate  relation  to 
the  most  vital  of  our  organs— as  those  of  respiration,  circulation,  and  digestion — together  with  tbe  delicacy 
and  snsoeptibility  of  its  own  texture ;  and  the  teeth,  also,  from  their  peculiar  structure,  formed,  as  they  are, 
of  bona  or  dentine,  and  cased  with  a  fibrous  investment  of  enamel ;  these  admirable  and  highly  essential 
portions  of  our  frame  are  all  to  be  regarded,  not  merely  as  objects  of  external  beauty  and  display,  but  as 
having  an  intimate  relation  to  our  health  and  the  due  discharge  of  the  vital  functions.  The  care  of  them 
ought  never  to  be  intrusted  to  ignorant  or  unskilful  hands,  and  it  is  highly  satisfactory  to  point  out  as  pro- 
teotors  of  these  vital  portions  of  our  frame  the  preparations  which  have  emanated  from  tbe  iaboratories  of 
Messrs.  Rowlands — their  unrivalled  Macassar  for  the  hair,  their  Ealydor  for  improving  and  beautifying  the 
eomplexlon,  and  their  Odonto  for  the  teeth  and  gums. 


WILLCOX  &  GIBBS  SILENT  SEWING  MACHIN] 

(HAND  AND  TREADLE)  is  the 
f.  Easiest  to  leam,  work,  manage,  and  keep  in  order ; 

;  Does  the  finest,  strongest,  most  beautiful,  most  durable,  and  best  work ; 

|t  Gives  perfect  satisfaction  in  every  respect. 

Those  who  have  once  used  it  are  rarely  satisfied  with  any  other. 

W  Those  who  have  experienced  the  worthlessness  of  cheap  hand  machinei  i 
/r\  I  ^  troublesomeness  of  two-thread  machines,  are  continually  exchangi 

for  I'he  Silent  Sewino  Machine.  It  is  the  only  practicable  machine  for  fan 
11  ^”17  simple,  well  made,  and  reliable  that  it  can  be  used  by  t 

I  one,  will  last  a  generation  without  repair,  and  be  always  in  order. 

W  Book  (96  pages)  free. — Machines  Carriage  Paid. 

135,  BEGENT  STREET,  &  150,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDO 


WHY  NOX  XJSE  XHE  BESX? 


THE  “GLEN  COVE  CO.,” 

of  NEW  YORK. 

am  Ui«  Sole  Meken  of  thii  celebrated  food.  So 
treat  la  tbe  demand,  from  all  parts  of  tbe 
world,  tbal  they  produce  now  Daily  nearly 
10,000  Iba.  It  is  solely  made  from  tbe 
finest  White  Uaize ;  Its  colour.  Pure  ^ 

Snow  White  (without  bleaching, 

4e)  thowa  its  auperiority 
over  its  coaner  ash 
or  yallow4inged 

<  Omelet^ 


'^2 


This  Food, 
invaluable  for 
InvaRdsand  Chll- 
^  dren,  can  also  be 

most  easily  and  cheaply 
'I'  made  in  few  minutes  iuto 
a  delicious  Puddings,  Pies.  Cakes, 

Omelets,  Blanc  Hange,  Creams, 
Jellies,  and  scores  of  dishes,  as  see 
directions  on  Packets  Sold  by  all  pro¬ 
minent  Orocers,  Chemists,  Ac.,  8d.  and  4d. 


R.B.— Pleaao  aak  for,  and  be  anre  yon  get, 

XHS:  **MA.I2S£:]V  A.” 


THE  ALBERTA  LOCK-STITCH 

FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE 

SurpsBsei  any  yet  offered  to  the  pnbll 
Price,  on  ornamental  braaa  aland,  tt 
a  Half  Guineas. 

THE  EXCELSIOR. 

ffryit  I  Celebrated  Machine  ia  unrivalled  f< 

of  stitch.  Price  M  I 

the  princess 

HAND  LOCK-STITCH 
MACHINES 

MfT  jL^rNBa  Price,  FonrGuineaa 

W  '  «  ■  ^  These  Machines  are  on  the  meet  approiw 

yw  U  ptlnciptii,  and  with  the  lateet  improill 

Lady  should  pnrchaae  without  seew 
the  abova  Lists  free  ' 

WHIGHT  &  MANN, 

143,  aOLBOBM  HILI.,  IiOHDOX 


■  GA D B II RYiS  Mo C5A^- ESSENCE 


Craains ;  stuilj  prep&rsd :  scoBoinical  j  sYiont  three  times  the  stTcncrth  of  the  1>ctt  Cocoas  ordinarily  solds  fireo  from  the 
cxcen  of  fatty  matter,  ana  recoromenued  by  medical  men  at  the  mewt  wbole'ome  hn^akfnst  boreraire.  - 

**We  hare  carefully  examined  tbe  tampiet  hrouKht  ander  our  notice,  and  find  that  they  are  geanine,  and  that 
the  Estenoe  of  Cocoa  it  ju«t  what  it  is  declared  to  be  by  Meesra.  CADni  ar  Beornra*/— 

^  Cocoa  treated  thus.  will,  we  expect,  prure  to  be  one  of  the  must  outritious,  difestiUe,  and  fcstoratire  of 
driido.  — JVwiieoi  JtmmaL 


xu^ 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  ADVERTISER. 


BABY  LINEN 


IFANTS’  L'YETTE, 


UDIES’  TROUSSEAU. 


COMPLETE, 


COMPLETE, 


NOIAN  OUTFITS, 


COLONIAL  OUTFITS. 


INFANTS’  PELISSES,  richly  braided, 
and  various  new  trimmings  .  .  .  1 
INFANTS’  HOODS,  glace  silk  and 
satin,  quilted  or  embroidered  .  .  , 
INFANTS’  MONTHLY  GOWNS, 
trimmed  with  insertion  and  scallop  . 
INFANTS’  NIGHT-GOAVNS  .... 

„  Flannels  and  Head  Squares. 

„  Diapers,  Pilches,  and  Pinafores. 
„  Berceaunettes  and  Baskets. 

And  every  other  requisite. 


INFANT'S’  CLOAKS,  in  all  colours,  in 

Cacheniere  d’Ecosse . 

Ditto  in  real  Cashmere,  braided  or 

quilted . 

Ditto,  elaborately  embroidered,  and 
lined  with  silk  throughout  .... 

INFANTS’  ROBES,  for  useful  wear  .  . 

Ditto,  fine  muslin  work,  and  fully 

tucked  . 

INFANTS’  CHRISTENING  ROBES, 
rich  apron-fronts  and  robings  .  . 

ETIVEIV 

FOR  I.ADIES  AND  CHILDREN  OF  ALL  AGES. 

Every  necessary  in  UNDER  LINEN  may  be  selected  at  a  moment’s  notice,  and  the  old-established  reputation 
of  the  house  will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  workmanship  and  materials  receive  unremitting  attention. 

FLANNEL  DRESSING  GOWNS.  I  JUVENILE  DRESSES. 

CAMBRIC  WRAPPERS.  I  KNICKERBOCKER  SUITS. 

The  specialities  of  the  current  month  are  the  Grosvenor  Nightdress,  at  12s.  9d. ;  the  Pearl  Chemise, 
at  Ss.  lid.;  and  two  new  designs  in  Slip  Bodies.  That  exquisitely-shaped  Corset,  the  Lnthema,  still  meets 
with  universal  approval 


WHOLESALE  MANUFACTUEEES  &  DESIGNEES  OF  BABY  LINEN  &  UNDEE  LINEN, 

Retail  Depot— 68,  69,  &.  70,  Bishopsgate  St.  Without,  City,  B.C. 

(Letters  to  Mrs.  Adlet,  Underclothing  Department.) 

ILLUSTRATED  LIST  OF  PRICES  POST  FREE. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  ADVERTISER. 


TiriXTER^DREyE^*— Th«  Urgest  BREAD-AND-MILK  FLOUR, 

T  T  and  moat  eoauomica]  Mock  in  the  kingdom. 


and  moat  eoauomica]  atock  in  the  kingdom. 
Pattama  poM  frae. 

BAKER  and  CRISP, 

198,  Kegent-atreet,  Ixiudon,  VT. 


''INTER  DRESnES.  —  ^YlNCEyS, 

6a  lid. 


WINTER  DRESSES. 

BEST  WOOL  SLKdkS, 

CTCTT  po««il>le  aliade, 

VU  6d., 

at 

BARER  and  CRISP'S, 

196,  Reirant-atreet,  London,  W. 


WINTER  DRESSES. 

SILK  SERGES, 


BAKER  and  CRISP’S, 

198,  Itegeut^traet,  London,  W. 

WI  N  T  E  R  DRESSES.. 

REPPS, 


BAKER  and  CRISP'S, 

198,  Rcfcnt-atrect,  London,  W. 


WINTER  DRESSES.. 

HAGDALA  CLOTUS, 
in  avery  colour. 

11a  6d.  tba  Full  Lteaa, 


INTER  DRESSES.. 

FANCY  DRESSES 
of  ovary  dearription, 
from  Sa  ltd.  tbe  Full  Draaa, 

at 

BAKER  and  CRISP'S, 


INTER  DRESSES.. 

FRENCH  MERINOS, 


BAKER  and  CRISP'S, 

196,  Ragent-atraat,  London,  W. 

I’auama  frae. 

PATTERNS  FREE. 

INTER  SILKS.. 

BLACK  SILKS, 

Groa-Graiui.OIaeaft,  and  Flgorca, 
from  k&a  tba  Full  Dreaa, 

at 

BARER  and  CIUSP'S, 

198,  Rogont-atraet,  London,  W« 


PATTERNS  FREE. 

INTER  SILKS. 

COLOURED  SILKS, 

Fioni  2la  the  Full  Draaa, 


PATTEUNS  FREE. 

INTER  SILKS.— 

FANCY  SILKS, 


BAKER  and  CRISP'S, 
198,  Kagan  t-atraat,  London,  %V. 


PATTEUNS  FREE. 

INTER  SILKS.— 

BLACK  GROUND  SILKS, 

Colonrad  Ktripaa.  Bmehea,  Ac., 

89a  id.  the  FuU  Draa^ 

at 

BAKER  AND  CIUSP'S, 

196,  Kagmt-.atreat,  London,  W. 


I  EVENING  SILKS,  SATINS,  &o. 

Every  Licht  Sbada 
in  Silka, 

Witire, 

from  29a  €d.  Full  Dreaa 
BAKER  and  CRISP,  196,  Ragent-etrrot. 


PATTERNS  FREE. 

I7VEN1NO  DKE'SES,  5s.  6d.  FullDreaa 

I  J  A  Bankrupf'a  Stock,  in  beantiful 

variety,  from 
6a  6d.  Full  Dreaa 
BAKER  and  CRISP, 

196  Uagent'Mraat,  LuuUm  W. 


FOR  BABIES. 

PREPARED  IN  A  FEW  MINUTES  WITH  WATER  ONLY. 

The  Bread-and-Milk  Ploue  diflcrs 
css(‘ntially  from  all  other  foods  for  infants, 
contains  all  the  necessary  matters  to  con. 
etitute  bone  and  flesh,  and  forms  the  solo 
nourishment  of  babies,  in  good  or  bad 
health,  from  tho  birth  up  to  the  age  of 
twelve  months ;  is  retained  by  the  stomach 
when  all  other  food  (even  tho  mother’s 
milk)  would  be  rejected. 

BASRAL  &  FUNZ, 

SOLE  CONSIGNEES, 

10,  BASINGHALL  STREET,  E.C. 

(Nub  tub  Baxk). 

%•  Order  your  Chemitt,  Grocer,  or  Baker 
to  procure  it. 

Can  already  be  had  of  Albert  FiscnAV, 
Italian  Warebonseniao,  55,  Cbariog^Moss;  Acton 
Bbothebs,  Qrocers,  16,  Kensington  High-st,  W,, 
33,  St  Qeorge's-plece,  Knightsbridge,  S.W.,  and 
10,  Grove-terrace,  Notting.hlll,  W. ;  Bull  ft  Sons, 
Bakers,  C,  Railway-place,  Ladbroke-rd,  Notting- 
hill,  W. ;  Q.  JoxiAO,  Chemist  49,  Haymarket; 
John  Mobc  a»  Davis,  Cbemitt,  Penge  and  Leyton ; 
ScBOKNEMAHN  ft  Co,,  8,  Cullum-st.,  Feocburch- 


ALEXANDER’S  knitting 

COTTON.^Ludie*  arc  inTitad  to  try  thit  article. 
I'll#  quality  ia  auparior;  full  weigbt;  eorrarav  numbered, 
and  very  moderate  in  price.  Sold  by  all  retail  Drapera  and 
liaberd'aabera 


A  REAL  BLESSING  TO  MOTHERS. 

The  TEETHIKQ  of  Infanta  forms  one  of 
the  chief  anxieties  of  mothers,  but  Mra 
JOHNSON'S  AMERICAN  SOOTHING 
SYRUP,  free  from  any  narcotic^  affords 
immediate  relief  to  the  Qums,  prevents 
Convulsions,  and  during  forty  years  has  at¬ 
tained  a  world-wide  reputation.  Mothers 
should  see  Mrs.  JOHNSON’S  Name  on 
each  Bottle ;  also  that  of 
Bakclat  and  Sons,  95,  Farringdon- street. 

Sold  hy  all  Chemists,  with  full  instructions, 
at  2<.  9<1  a  Buttle. 

■nOUND  SHOULDERS,  Stooping 

J  \  llabita.  and  DeformitlM  arc  prevented  and  cured  by 
the  IMPKOVEIl  CIIEST-EXPANDINU  BRACKS,  fur 
boUi  acxea  of  all  agea.  Tliey  strengthen  the  voice  and 
lungs,  relieve  iadiges  ion.  aiid  aro  eapecially  recommended 
tochildren  foraMiftingthegn>ivthand  producing  a  perfect 
Fvnimetrieal  figure,  $u)»erMdiug  the  old  braces  and  Mays. 
To  be  obtained  onl«  of  Chandler  and  Co.,  Surgical  Mecha¬ 
nicians.  66.  Hsn  ers-stract,  O&ford-strcct,  W.  lUustrated 
pamplilett  forwarded. 

Dyspepsia,  constipation.— 

Rapid  cure  by  BELLOC'S  CHARCOAL,  in  the  i 
shape  of  powders  or  losentes.  llighly  approved  by  the 
Ac^emy  of  Medicine  of  Paris.  Powder.  8a  3d. ; 
loRcnges,  la  9d.— ^le  agent.  Ur.  G.  JOZEAU,  Frcuub 
Clieinlst,  49,  IJarmaxkct,  Loudon. 


In  one  thick  voL,  tbe  Thirteenth  Edition,  price  I61. 

TITOnERN  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE. 

l^k.  Deecribing  the  Symptoms,  Oansea,  and  corteet 
Treatment  of  Diseasce,  with  a  large  Collection  of  apnroved 
1‘reacripUnna,  Ac.  Perming  a  Comprehensive  llaUesi 
Guide  for  the  Clergy.  Famillea,  Rmlgrnnts,  Ac 
Ily  T.  J.  ORAHAU,  M.I)., 

Fellow  of  tlie  Iloval  Collet'O  of  Physicians  of  Edlnburck 
"Of  all  tlie  Medical  Guides  that  have  come  to  oar 
hands,  thit  is  by  fsr  the  best  For  fullness  and  enm. 
pleteneu  they  all  yield  tho  palm  to  Dr.  GraUam'a”— 
Banner. 

"Far  eTccUin?  every  publication  of  its  claM.’*-»Rht«<6 
Stomiard. 

London:  Published  by  SiMPKllf,  Marshall  and  Co. 
bold  by  all  UookscUera 

■VIEW  WORK  ON  THE~CORSET.- 

Xl  "To  lace  or  not  to  lace  I" 

Broall  waists  nr  not? 

A  Isdy  and  gentlsrasn  are  still  preparing  a  new  work 
on  the  above  question.  All  who  are  interested,  and  espe> 
cialiy  the  successful  in  the  training  of  the  figure,  are 
rameslly  requested  to  forward  detailed  personal  exiierieocs 
or  practical  information  as  to  the  uso  or  ahuse  of  the 
G'rset  Many  thanks  to  tlis  many  ladles  and  gt'ntlenen 
who  have  already  written  (anonymously  or  otherwiM). 
Address  at  once,  WAS,  Post-ofRcs,  Cambridge. 

A  YOUNG  LADY  offers  for  sale  tatted 

edgings  and  collarettes,  crochet  edgings,  d'oviejrs, 
n{ncushioiiHN)vvni.  Ac.,  at  very  moderate  t>rices.  Addr^ 
Miss  Ellis,  Post-office,  Luudunderry,  Ireland. 

SHEAT’S  CAPILLUNE, 

for  the  improvement  of  the  Hair,  is  one  of  the  tnost 
pleasant  and  efflcscious  remedies  wlien  the  Hair  is  fslliog 
off  or  becoming  tliin.  One  trial  wi’l  convince  the  rooM 
sceptical  of  its  value.  Sold  by  the  manufacturer  and  sola 
proprietor,  in  bottles  at  8«.,  3s.  6d..  7a.  and  tOs.  6d  each, 
or  sent  to  any  railway  station  in  tbe  Uuited  Kingdom  for 
eight  extra  stamps,  for  any  sice.  B.  B.  HHEAT,  Com 
Hairdresser,  81.  KingVroad  (near  Eatou-square), 
Chelsea.  London,  8.W. 

^OALS,  178.  Gd.  per  Tun.  Gotibitw, 

Derby,  19a:  seconda  18a;  beat  Main,  93a;  best 
Silkstone,  Ua ;  best  Staffordshire  Wallsend,  a  hard,  dean, 
and  durable  cc^  will  not  slack  in  the  cellsr,  equal  to  any 
best.  Sis  ;  small,  1  la  6<L ;  best  coke,  1  la  6d.  per  10  sacka-> 
C.  8.  HUBBARD,  68,  Albsny-street,  Regent’s-park;  or 
61a,  Wigmore-stroet,  Cavendisb-aquare.  No  a^nta  em- 
ployetL  Established  1661. 

LAITUE  — The  LETTUCE  oonUinR  an 

active  prindple,  tbe  Latucine,  w  hich  possesses  all  ths 
soothing  properties  of  opium  without  its  dangers.— Mr.  G. 
JOZKAU,  French  Chemist,  49,  Haymarkot,  prepares  a 
Syrup  and  a  Pate  of  Laltus  (or  lettoes),  highly  recomroeiidsd 
by  ths  Medical  Profession  for  colds,  asthma,  bronrhltla 
and  all  chest  affscUona  Syrup.  8a  9d. ;  Pate,  la  1^  an! 
8a  3d.  Pate,  by  post,  la  8|d.  and  3a  &d. 


ORAHEE  SUGAR.  Discovered  186.5.- 

J.^  This  Sovereign  Remedy— See  "  Lancet”— for  Rhea- 
matism.  Lumbago,  Neuralgia,  Toothache,  and  Colds,  rnsr 
DOW  be  had,  with  DiracUons,  of  all  Druggists,  at  la  lid 
and  Sa  9d.  per  Packet 


JOSEPH  GIIiIjOTT'S 
STEEL  PENS. 

•OLP  BT  ALL  DEALEBS  THBOCOOOCT  TUB  WORLD. 

rpo  THE  LADIES  OF  ENGLAND.— 

-1-  Miss  £.  TALBOT,  thlr^  years  Lady's  Msi<l  in  tbs 
highest  circles  of  Knglaiid.  Parla  and  Spaiu,  wUl  forward 
on  receipt  of  thirty  sumps  fall  directions  in  ths  new 
and  beautiful  art  of  g«ning-ap  the  FACE  and  £Y£8 
in  the  most  brilUant  style,  with  other  recipes  for  ths 
toilet  standing  unrivalled.— Address,  MUs  £.  Talbos 
FoUtingham,  Lincolnshire. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  &  PILLS. 

— Tite  vsrisbie  temperature  of  most  climates  is 
always  pregnant  with  coldi*.  eatanhs,  tumours,  and 
Rhs(*esse8 ;  and  all  scrofulous  diseases  and  glandular  affec¬ 
tions  usually  become  worse  at  each  variation.  Ilollowsy's 
Ointment  diligently  rubbed  upon  the  skJn,  as  near  to  the 
offcctcd  part  as  poMible,  wHI  be  found  the  safest  and  tnotl 
sfficieut  means  of  immediately  subduing  pain. 


MAJESTY’S  ROYAL 

LETTERS  PATENT, 

MORRISON'S  ARGHIMEOIAN  HEM-FOLDER 

For  the  Sewing-Uachine  and  tho  Fiogor. 

Uanufactared  solely  bf 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT. 

STEEL  PEM  MAKEK  TO  THE  QUEEH, 

BIBMINaUAM. 

Drawings  and  partkolars  forw'trded  oo  applicatioo. 


XUM 


Ilirc’j  1«  18C0>3 


TTIE  ENGLISHVVOIkUN’S  DOMESTIC  ADVERTISER. 


PAYNE  &  SON,  LATE  MILLER, 

32,  LOWNDES  STREET,  BELGRAVE  SQ.,  S.W. 


A  CHOICE  SELECTION  OF  NOVELTIES, 

SUITABLE  FOK  WEEDING  AND  BIRTHDAY  GIFTS. 
Lined  Work  Baskets,  Carriage,  Library,  and  Wood  Baskets. 

IVORY  ETUIS. 
MINIATURE  FRAMES. 
CHURCH  SERVICES 

AND 

PRAYER  BOOKS. 

FANS  of  the  NEWEST  DESIGNS  IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

DRESSING  CASES,  DESPATCH  BOXES,  WRITING  CASES. 

STATIONERY  CABINETS.  WRITING-TABLE  SUITES. 

BEONZE  GILT  VASES  of  the  Newest  Designs.  TRAVELLING  BAGS,  Fitted  &  Unfitted. 

A  CONTINT7AL  SUCCESSION  of  NOVELTIES  in  ENGLISH  &  TOBEIGN  TOYS. 


C.  T.  JUDKINS, 

PATE.NTEE  AND  MANDFACTUUEB  OF  ^ 

THE  SMALLEST  SEWING  MACHINE  IN  THE  WORLD, 

Price  dSii  3s. 

Worked  by  haiid  or  foot.  Will  hem,  fell,  tuck,  bind,  quilt,  and  embroider— In  fact,  do  all  kinds  of  sewing  for  a 
family,  ordiersmaking.  Most  simple  to  use,  does  not  get  out  of  order,  and  Is  noiseless,  and  well  adapted  for  Invalids. 

PROSPFCTC8  AKD  SAUPLIS  0?  WORK  PRKE. 

4,  HILL,  LOIVHOIV. 


RIMMEL’S  NOVELTIES. 


NoaveUe  Marquise  Bouquet,  Grands  Duchbsse,  Ihlang-Ihlang,  and  other  sweet  Perfumes, 
from  2a  t>d. ;  three  In  a  pretty  box  for  7i. 

Musical  Albums,  Scent  Cases,  &c.,  from  One  Gninea. 

Bevolving  Musical  Cbristmas  Trees. 

Rimmel's  Altnanach  (National  Sports  and  Pastimes),  bcautifolly  illuminated,  price  6d.;  by 
poet.  7  stai^a 

Bose-Water  Crackers,  an  endless  Amusement  for  Balls  and  Parties,  23.  per  dozen. 

Costume  Crackers,  each  containing  some  comical  piece  of  attire,  3s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

Ornaments  for  Christmas  Trees  in  immense  variety,  from  6d.  A  box  of  3  dozen,  assorted,  10s.  6d. 
The  Book  of  Ferftimes,  by  E.  Riumel,  with  250  Engravings,  8to,  gilt  edges,  5s.,  by  post  for  CS  stamps. 

Kecollectious  of  the  Baris  Exhibition,  by  E.  Rihmel,  with  150  Engravings,  8vo,  gilt  edges,  Ss. ;  by  post  for  65  stamps. 
Bimmel’s  Musical  Valentines,  from  One  Guinea.  Ferfhmed  Valentines,  from  Is. 


EUGENE  RIMMEL,  PERFUMER  TO  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 

06,  STRAND,  128,  REGENT  STREET,  and  24,  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 


THE  EXGLISIIWOJIAN’S  DOMESTIC  ADVERTISER. 


[Uarch  1, 


MADxVME  GOUBAUD’S 
PAPER  PATTERNS  AND  DRESS  MODELS, 

30,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

MAD^VME  GOUBAUD  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Ladies  who  make  up  their  own  materials,  and  of 
Dressmakers  in  Town  and  Country,  to  the  following 

NEW  LIST  OF  PARIS  FASHIONS. 

These  Tatterns  are  exactly  and  accurately  cut,  are  of  the  newest  and  best  style,  being  derived  from  the  most 
fashionable  Parisian  houses,  who  have  for  many  years  been  in  correspondence  with  Mad.\me  Gocb.vl’I). 

All  orders  should  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  siz  •  of  the  figure  for  which  the  article  of  dress  ii 
required.  This  size  will  serve  for  Orders  sent  afterwards,  as  these  dimensions  are  carefully  preserved  and  registered. 
The  following  are  the  measurements  required: — 

1KCUK8.  INCHF.A.  ISCilM. 

Waist .  Back .  I’xnnn  Ai:m  .... 

Chest .  Lesutii  of  Back  .  .  .  Length  of  Auir  . 

Length  of  Ff.ont  .  .  .  Length  of  Shoeldeu  .  .  Length  of  Skiet  in  Fi:ont  . 

N.B. — All  letters  should  be  aaarcssed  Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud,  S3,  Rathbone  Place,  Oxford  Street,  AV. 

MADAME  GOUBAUD’S  LIST  OF  PRICES. 

Mantles. 

>.  d. 

R-'senoe  Casaquo  .  .  •  ..SC 

Matinee  Paletot  .  .  .  ..SC 

Japanese  ditto  .  .  .  .SC 

Duchess  ditto . 

Incroj’able  Casariuc  .  .  .SC 

Polonaise  Paletot  .  .  .  .SC 

Mettemich  ditto  .  .  .  .SC 

Misnon  ditto . SC 

Talma  Scarf . C 

Mantilla  ditto . S  ([ 

Upera  Cloaks . SC 

Jackets,  Peleui.ves,  and  Ficiies. 

Zouave  Jackets  .  .  .  .20 

Veste  Enssc,  for  wearing  under 
Zouave  Jackets  .  .  .  .10 

Chemise  Russo,  a  kind  of  tightly- 
titting  Garil)aldi  Shirt  .  .  .20 

Short  loose  Jacket,  for  the  house  .  2  C 
Bismark  Jacket  .  .  .  .20 

Russian  ditto . 2  0 

Yachting  ditto  .  .  .  .SO 

Square  Pelerine  .  .  .  .10 

Lace  Pelerines  .  .  .  .10 

Fichu  Marie  Antoinette,  with  sash 

ends . 1C 

Ditto,  ditto,  out-door  wear  .  .  I  C 

Fichu  with  waistband  .  .  .10 

Peplums . 2  0 

Tunics  for  evening  wear  .  .  ..SO 

Bachlik  Hood . 2  0 

Loreley  Capelino  .  .  .  .1C 

Garden  Hoods  .  _  .  .  .1C 

The  new  Sash  with  waistbanl  .10 

Dresses. 

Princess  Breakfast  Dress  .  .  C 

Eugenie  Breakfast  Dress  .  .  C 

The  Princess  Dress  .  .  .  5  C 

Ditto,  to  fasten  across  from  left  to 

right . 5  C 

Xew  Short  Walking  Costume,  com- 
ploto . C  C 

In  order  to  insure  perfect  accuracy  in  the  fit  and  set  of  the  dress,  &c.,  Madame  Goi  baud  incloses  with  each 
made-up  and  trimmed  Model  all  the  flat  patterns  necessary  to  cut  out  by. 

The  rates  of  Postage  for  the  above  Paper  Models  to  India  and  the  Colonics  arc  4iZ.  and  Gd.  the  4  ounces. 

In  consequence  of  MADAME  GOUBAUD’S  large  correspondence,  she  is  obliged  in  every  instance  to 
require  payment  in  advance  for  all  patterns  ordered  of  her. 

THE  NEW  NEEDLEWORK  INSTRUCTION  BOOKS. 

Price  One  Shillinp  each  (/ree  fty  post  /or  12  postage- stamps'). 

UADAMIS  GOUBAUD'S  CSOCHBT  INSTKITCTIOZIS.  Exact  Written  Directions.  24  Illestbations. 
MADAMB  OOTTBAUB'S  EBIBBGIDEB.Y  XNSTBUCTIONS.  Exact  Written  Dircetiuns.  Co  Illustrations. 
mahatwe  OOnBAXTO'S  BEBLXH  WOBrK  INSTRUCTIONS.  Exact  Written  Directions.  18  Illustrations. 
London :  Ward,  Lock,  &  Tiler,  Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Bow,  and  Mdre.  Adolphe  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta  St.,Covcnt  Gardes. 


Indoor  Dross  . 
Ball  ditt.i 
Dinner  ditto 
Dressing  Gowns 


Tr.iin  Gored  Slcirt  with  only  one 

pleat  behind . 

Gored  Skirt  without  pleats  in  front 
Fashionably-triiamed  (lured  Skirt 
The  Now  Boiiflaiit  Skirt . 

Short  Skirt . 

Ditto  with  Petticoat 

Bodices  and  Sleeves. 

Plain  High  Bodice  .... 
Valencia  ditt>  .... 
Btsliee  with  lh'vcr.3  .... 
Ditto  with  Louis  XV.  Pelerine 
Ditto  with  Neckpiece 
Full  IIiaUco  fur  muslin  . 

Low  B.idlce  for  evening  wear,  inclu¬ 
ding  a  pretty  Berthe  and  Sleeve  . 
Fashionably  cut  and  trimmed  {)i>eii 
or  Closed  Sleeves 

Short  Sleeves . 

Corselets  for  wearing  over  white 
jnnslin  Bodices  .... 

Uxdeb-Linen. 

Chomi'O . 

Nightdress . 

Drawers . 

Ladies’  Knickerbockers  for  scaa-let 

Flannel . 

Petticoat  Body  .... 
Nightcap,  with  strings  .  .  . 

Summer  ditto,  without  strings 
Petticoat  Baud  .... 
Set  of  Under-Linen,  including  the 
above-named  articles  . 


Train-gored  Crinedino 
Nightdress  with  Rovers  . 
Frilled-gorcd  Petticoat  . 
Ditto,  with  hand  complete 
Bathing  Dress  complete  . 


Children’s  Dresses. 


Little  Girl’s  Gored  Dress  (high)  3  < 

Ditto  ditto  .  .  (low)  3  tl 

Ditto  Chemise  RuscO  .  .20 

Ditto  Peplum  ,  .  .16 

Ditto  I’aletots  .  .  .26 

Ditto  Jackets  .  .  .26 

Ditto  Mario  Antoinette  Ficlin  1  0 

Ditto  Walking  Costume  com¬ 
plete  .  .  .40 

Ditto  French  Pelisse  .  .30 

Ditto  Gipsy  Cloak  .  .36 

Children’s  Pelisses,  including  cape, 
body  and  skirt  .  .  .  .26 

Boy’s  Kiiiekerbockor  Suit  .  .20 

'runics,  high  and  low  .  .  each  3  0 

Little  Boy’s  Out -door  Paletot  (from 
two  to  eight  years  of  ago)  .  .26 

Little  Boy’s  Inverness  Capo  .  .26 

Ditto  Pea  Jacket  .  .30 

Children’s  Underclotuino. 

Children’s  Nightgowns,  Chemises, 
Drawers,  Kuickerhuekers  .  each  1  0 

Pinafores  .  .  .  .  .  .16 

Aprons . 16 

Ixfa.nts’  Clothing. 

A  complete  sot  of  things  for  a 
Baby's  Layette,  includiug  eight 

articles . 8  6 

Or  with  Cloak . 10  6 

Baby's  Cloak,  separately  .  .26 
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NOTES  ON  SEWING  MACHINES. 


Wbat  it  is  desirable  to  OBT'jilM  in  the  Purchase  of  a  Sewinjr  Machine^  and 
what  a  purchaser  should  AVOID. 


None  now  dispute  the  utility  of  the  Sewing  Machine 
in  comparison  with  hand  labour,  and  none  question  the 
advantage  accruing  to  the  seamstress,  the  employer,  or 
the  consumer.  Whether  in  the  workshop  or  ladies’ 
boudoir,  the  hand-needle  is  discarded.  The  lady  who 
has  once  had  a  Sewing  ^lachine  never  resorts  to  her 
needle,  and  the  lady  who  has  not  one  desires  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  so  great  a  boon. 

It  therefore  simply  becomes  a  question,  not  whether 
madam  sliall  have  a  Sewing  Machine,  but,  of  the  nume¬ 
rous  makers  and  candidates  for  public  favour,  which 
shall  be  selected.  And  as  most  makers,  through  the 
various  mediums  of  advertising,  advise  what  qualities 
should  be  obtained  in  the  purchase  of  a  Sewing  Machine, 
we  propose  not  merely  to  enumerate  these,  but  also  to 
mention  what  qualities  should  be  avoided. 

QUALITIES  TO  BE  OBTAINED  IN  A  SEWING  MACHINE. 

1.  Beauty  and  excellence  of  stitch  alike  upon  both  sides  of 
the  fabric  sewed. 

2.  Loc’iv-stitch  mode  with  rotary  hook  the  best. 

3.  Strength,  tirranoss,  and  durability  of  scam  that  will  not 
rip  or  ravel. 

4.  Attachment  and  range  of  application  to  purposes  and 
material. 


5.  Compaotuesa,  and  elegance  of  model  and  finish. 

fi.  Simplicity,  and  thoroughne.“9  of  construction. 

7.  S^KH'd,  and  case  of  operation  and  management. 

8.  N  ot  being  liable  to  got  out  of  order,  and  readily  li'amod. 

!>.  Dur.ibility,and  running  for  years  witli  slight  reiKiir.s. 

10.  Adaptation  to  every  description  of  sewing,  from  thelinest 
gossamer  to  several  thicknesses  of  doth. 

11.  Silence  of  oxKjration. 

QUALITIES  TO  BE  AVOIDED  IN  A  SEWING  MACHINE. 

1.  Ileavy,  noisy,  and  complicated  machinery. 

2.  A  madiino  with  a  handsunio  exterior,  but  cheaply-made 
running  parts. 

3.  One  that  m-akes  a  single  threail  chain-stitch,  under  what¬ 
ever  name  the  stitch  may  bo  called. — (^Ml  machines  working 
with  one  thread  maxe  this  stitch.) 

4.  One  that  makes  a  stitch  liable  to  ravel,  wash  out,  or  wear 
olF  in  the  laundry. 

6.  One  that  uses  a  largo  quantity  of  thread  or  silk  to  form 
a  scam. 

0.  Ono  that  forms  a  ridge  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  work. 

7.  Machines  recommended  as  made  on  the  princiijles  of  well- 
known  makers,  and  grc-atly  improved. 

As  the  purchase  of  a  Sewing  Machine  is,  or  may  be,  the  act 
of  a  Ufetime,  care  should  bo  taken  to  get  what  has  been 
approved  by  time  and  use. 


What  is  said  of  the  Wheeler  and  Wilson  Sewing  Machine  by  those  who 

have  used  it. 


Mr.  Fisher,  of  Castleford,  writes — 

“  Having  bad  groat  and  varied  experience  with  different  kinds 
of  Sewing  Machines  for  tho  last  five  or  six  years,  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  excellency  of  tho  IVhcolcr 
and  Wilson’s  over  all  others  for  domestic  and  light  manufuc- 
toring  purposes.  The  following,  in  my  opinion,  are  not  tho 
least  of  the  advantages  it  possesses  over  other  nmchincs : — 

“  1st.  Tho  very  slight  power  it  takes  to  work  it. 

“  2nd.  All  absence  of  noise  and  clatter. 

“  3rd.  Its  impossibility  to  miss  stitches. 

“  4th.  The  great  speed  it  can  bo  worked  at  with  perfect  ease. 
“  6th.  The  ease  in  changing  tho  thread,  on  account  of  there 
being  no  shuttle,  nor  any  wires  or  springs. 

“  Cth.  Its  almost  impossibihty  to  get  out  of  order,  on  account 
of  tho  simplicity  and  strength  of  its  construction. 

“  Tho  stitch  is  the  same  as  that  made  by  tho  best  shuttle 
machine,  and  is  a  perfect  lock-stitch.  We  are  now  doing  very 
beautiful  stitching  with  silk,  on  coat  edges,  Ac.,  ivith  the  £10 
machine  I  got  from  you  a  short  time  ago.” 

Messrs.  W.  Blenkiron  &  Son,  o/ irooel  Street,  write — 

“  Haring  used  your  sewing  machines  for  the  List  eight  years, 
we  most  willingly  give  you  our  opinion  as  to  their  value  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  Haring  tried  nearly  all  tho  sewing 
machines  now  in  use.  wo  consider  yours  far  superior  to  any  of 
them.  Tojprove  their  durability  tee  are  still  usiny  the  same 
machines  delivered  by  you  eight  years  since. 


Lady  Jane  Lindsay  writes  (from  M  incastcr  Castle) — 
“To  inform  Messrs.  Wheeler  and  Wilson  that  she  is  iierfcctly 
satislied  with  tho  Sewing  Mai-hino  she  had  from  them  three 
^•eara  ago.  She  wishes  them  to  send  her  another  of  the  same 

Mrs.  Graham,  of  East  Lodge,  Enfield  Chase,  says — 

“I  have  never  found  tho  least  difficulty  with  the  machinery; 
it  is  simple  and  easily  managed  with  ordinary  care  and  atten¬ 
tion  ;  in  short,  it  is  truly  a  perfect  Machine,  and  cannot  be 
sufficiently  praised.” 

Lady  Georgina  Molyneux,  of  Earles  Court,  says — 

“  She  has  had  two  Sowing  Machines  in  constant  use  in  her 
house.  Tho  amount  of  work  performed  by  these  Machines  is 
quite  wonderful,  and  it  is  impossible  to  sixxik  too  highly  of  tho 
rapidity,  neatness,  strength,  nud  precision  with  which  the  work 
is  executed,  and  tho  perfection  with  which  every  part  of  tho 
machinery  acts.” 

Mrs.  Scales  says — 

“  I  have  one  of  tho  Wheeler  and  Wilson  Sewing  Machines, 
which  has  been  in  constant  use  for  tho  past  fifteen  years.  It 
has  never  been  repaired,  and  to-day  is  in  perfect  order,  and  is 
e(|ual,  for  all  kinds  of  work,  to  any  machine  I  have  yet  seen. 
It  has  been  used  in  making  he:i.vy  clothing,  besides  doing  all 
manner  of  family  sewing ;  and  I  think  it  gets  better  every  day.” 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 


’X'llS:  liDXl^KOVEMiElNX. 


WHEELER  &  WILSON’S 
SILENT-WORKING  SEWING  MACHINES. 

(SECURED  BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT.) 

139j  Regent  Street,  and  43,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard. 

PROSPECTUS,  CONTAINING  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  FULL  PARTICULARS,  POST  FREE. 

MACHINES  OF  OTHER  MAKERS  TAKEN  IN  EXCHANGE  AT  A  FAIR  PRICE. 


JM 
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VALUABLE  WOKKS  OF  EEFEEENCE, 

PUBLISnED  BT 

WAED,  LOOK,  &  TYLEK,  Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Eow,  London. 


Demy  8to,  half-roan,  price  15s.  With  Maps  and  lUostrationB. 

BEETON’S  DICTIONARY  OF  UNIVERSAL  INFORMATION,  A  to  Z. 

Comprising  Geography,  Biography,  History,  Mythology,  Biblical  Knowledge,  Chronology,  with  the 
Pronunciation  of  every  Proper  Name. 

“  The  ‘  Dictionary  of  Universal  Information,’  just  published  by  Mr.  S.  O.  Bceton,  supplies  a  desideratum  much 
and  widol  V  felt— that  of  a  comprehonsivo  yet  portable  dictionary  of  projier  names.  The  ‘  Encyclopffidia  Britannica,’  the 
‘  English  Encyclopaedia,*  and  the  other  great  digests  of  human  knowledge,  in  conseiiuence  of  their  high  price,  are 
accessible  only  to  a  t'cw.  In  such  works  no  special  provision  is  made  for  supplying  short  and  comprehensive 
information  regarding  individual  words,  arranged  in  their  alphaliotical  order,  of  the  kind  most  likely  to  be  reguirod 
by  the  great  mass  of  general  readers.  Mr.  Becton  to  some  extent  enters  a  now  field  in  devoting  a  Dictionary 
exclusively  to  proper  names  in  Geography,  History,  Biography,  Mythology,  Bible  Knowledge,  and  Chronology.  In 
theso  pages  condons.ation  has  been  in  every  way  sought  alter,  and  wo  know  of  no  work  which  supplies  more 
information  at  a  smaller  cost.” — The  Timu. 


Uniform  with  “Bekton’s  U.xiversal  Geogeapht,”  Ac.,  Demy  8vo,  half -roan,  price  15s.  With 
Numerous  Illustrations. 

BEETON’S  DICTIONARY  OF  UNIVERSAL  INFORMATION,  A  to  Z. 

Comprising  the  Sciences,  Arts,  Literary  Knowledge,  with  the  Etymology  and  Pronunciation  of 
every  Leading  Term. 

“Mr.  Becton  has  published  quite  a  library  of  general  knowledge  and  information,  and  his  books  of  reference 
contain  as  much  as  many  more  elaborate  works,  though  published  at  half  tho  price,  and  with  less  than  half  the 
pretence.” — Th*  Satmrdaj 

Just  ready.  Post  8vo,  half  bound,  7s.  Gi. 

BEETON’S  DICTIONARY  OF  GEOGRAPHY:  A  Universal  Gazetteer.  Hlus- 

trated  by  Coloured  Maps,  Ancient,  Modem  and  Biblical.  With  several  Hundred  Engravings  of  tho 
Capital  Cities  of  the  World,  English  County  Towns,  tho  Strong  Places  of  the  Earth,  and  Localities 
of  General  Interest,  in  separate  Plates,  on  Tinted  Paper.  Containing,  in  all,  upwards  of  Twelve 
Thousand  Distinct  and  Complete  Articles.  Edited  by  S.  0.  Bekion,  F.B.G.S. 


Uniform  with  Beeton’s  Dictionary  of  Geography. 

On  February  Ist,  1859,  will  be  Published,  the  First  Part,  Price  Sixpence,  of 

BEETON’S  DICTIONARY  OF  BIOGRAPHY.  Being  the  Livea  of  Eminent 

Persons  of  All  Times,  with  the  Pronunciation  of  every  Name.  To  be  completed  in  from  18  to  20 
Parts.  Illustrated  by  Portraits,  engraved  after  original  and  authoritative  Pictures,  Prints,  Ac. 
Containing  in  all  upwards  of  Ten  Thousand  Distinct  and  Complete  Articles. 

This  BioaRAPHiCAL  Dictionary  contains,  in  the  most  compact  form  possible,  and  within  a 
compass  of  some  700  or  800  pages,  an  account  of  the  Lives  of  Notable  and  Eminent  Men  and 
Women  in  all  epochs.  Carefully  compiled  in  its  original  edition,  this  new  issue  has  had  conscientious 
revision,  and  will  show  that  many  errors,  inseparable  from  first  compilations,  have  been  corrected,  and 
that  a  large  number  of  new  names  have  been  added.  The  Portraits,  printed  on  tinted  paper,  will  be 
faithfully  reproduced  from  original  or  authoritative  sources.  Theso  Engravings  form  a  totally  new 
feature  in  Breton’s  Biographical  Dictionary,  none  having  appeared  in  tho  First  Edition, 


Now  ready.  Parts  I.  to  IV.,  Boyal  8vo,  price  One  Shilling. 

BEETON’S  GREAT  BOOK  OF  POETRY.  Containing  nearly  Two 

Thousand  of  the  Best  Pieces  in  the  English  Language.  With  Sketches  of  the  History  of  tiie  Poetiy 
of  our  Country,  and  Biographical  Notices  of  the  Poets. 


One  Hundred  and  Forty-sixth  Thousand. — Now  ready.  New  Edition,  post  Svo,  half -bound, 

price  7s.  6d. 

BEETON’S  (Mrs.)  BOOK  OF  HOUSEHOLD  MANAGEMENT,  comprising 

every  kind  of  Practical  Information  on  Domestic  Economy  and  Modem  Cookery,  with  numerous 
Woodcuts  and  Coloured  Illustrations. 

”  Mrs.  Isabella  Boeton’s  ‘  Book  of  Household  Management’  aims  at  being  a  comDcndinm  of  household  duties  in 
everv  grade  of  household  life,  from  the  mistress  to  tho  maid-of-all-work.  It  is  illustrated  by  numerous  diagrams, 
exhibiting  the  various  articles  of  food  in  their  original  shape,  and  there  are  also  coloured  plates  to  show  how  they 
ought  to  look  when  dished  and  ready  for  the  table.  The  verdict  of  a  practical  cook  of  great  experience,  on  returning 
the  book  to  her  mistress,  was,  ‘  Ma'am,  I  consider  it  on  excellent  work ;  it  is  fhll  of  usefhl  information  about  every¬ 
thing,  which  is  quite  (lelightful ;  and  I  shunld  say  any  one  might  learn  to  cook  from  it  who  never  tried  before.” 
—TU  Atkenatm.  _ 

London :  WARD,  LOCK,  &  TYLER,  Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row. 
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USEIT'XJIL. 

MADAME  ADOLPHE  GODBAUD 

Begs  to  call  the  attention  of  her  Patrons  to  her  Selection  of  FANCY  GOODS,  suitable  for 

PKE8ENTS. 

Penwipers,  Pincushions,  Needle-books,  Work-baskets,  Jewel  Boxes,  Bonbon  Boxes, 

dec.,  &c.,  from  Is.  to  £5. 

MADAME  ADOLPHE  GOUBAUD,  30,  HENRIETTA  ST.,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.O. 


Tlie  Slost  Useful  luveution  since  tlie  Introduction  of  tlie  Sewing  Iklucliine. 

^  13  o  1*  II  li:  Orouij^uii’s 

PINCE-ETOFFES, 

To  obviate  tbe  necessity  of  pinning  the  work  to  a  lead-cushion  or  the  knee.  Price  2s. 

This  little  instrument  screws  on  to  the  table,  and  thus  saves  much  time,  trouble,  and  annoyance,  so  often  felt 

when  the  work  is  pinned  to  the  knee. 

MADAME  ADOLPHE  GOUBAUD,  30,  HENRIETTA  ST.,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.O. 


W.  TARN  AND  CO., 

NEWINGTON  CAUSEWAY  &  NEAV  KENT  ROAD,  S.E. 


BABY  LINEN,  LADIES’  UNDERCLOTHING. 


ROBES  &  CLOAKS. 


CORSETS  &  JUPONS. 


JUVENILE  DRESSES.  MORNING  WRAPPERS. 


KNICKERBOCKER  AND 
HIGHLAND  SUITS. 


We  confidently  invite  the  attention  of  Ladies  to  our  Extensive  and  well-assorted  Stock,  which  comprises  every 
requisite  for  tho 

THOUSSE^VXJ  or 

The  Goods  are  manufactured  on  our  own  Premises,  and  the  most  careful  attention  is  given  both  to  the  selection  • 
of  material  and  the  execution  of  the  workmanship. 

INDIA  AND  COLONIAL  OUTFITS. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN. 


PRICE  LISTS  ON  APPLICATION. 


THE  55s.  HAND  SEWING  MACHINE 

(American  Manufacture) _ This  fuvuurite  ITo- 

ebine  will  hern,  fell,  bind,  tuck.  Ream,  quilt, 
braid,  embroider,  and  do  every  kind  of  family, 
honeebold.  and  dresemakiui;  wura.  Tbe  only 
Hand  Uaebine  that  liaa  eioud  ihe  te.t  of  year.. 
Every  Uaebine  poarameed.  See  patterns  of 
work,  liat  of  dlstinguiahed  ratroneRaca,  and 
Teatimonials,  post  free  — C.  WE.li,  12.  Carliaie 
Street,  Sobo  Square,  W.,  Londuu.  (A’uf  Chartu 
Stmt.)  Mote  addreu.  Agenia  wanted. 


By  Her  MajeRty'a  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

TT'ARrJNGS  WITHOUT  PHRICING  the  EARS. 

E  THE  PATENT  EARKINU 

la  tbe  most  elegant  apiieudage  now  introduced,  and  can  be  worn  by 
ladiei  wbote  ears  are  not  pierced,  without  the  elightest  incunvenicnco 
or  pain,  and  are  far  superior  both  in  comfort  and  security  to  those 
tuually  worn  m  ears  that  are  pierced.  Only  to  be  had  of 
Q.  E.  SEARLE.  Ooldsmilb  (Sole  Patentee), 

23,  Bedford-street,  Plymouth. 

Drawinga  and  Prices  sent  post  free.  Reference  to  many  ladies 
wearing  tbe  Patent  Earring  is  kindly  allowed  (if  requited;. 
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TRADE  MARK. 


IS  THE  BEST 


P PURCHASERS  MAY  HAVE  ANY  OTHER 
MACHINE  IN  EXCHANGE  IF  NOT  AFFROVEH^-v^ 
PRICE  LIST,  POST  FREE  ^ 

A  F^TlY’S 


TRIMMING  IMITATING  HAND-MADE  EMBRODEEY^ 

BY  A.  IVEW  PBOCESS, 

PATENTED  BY 

MESSRS.  BOLLEN  &  TIDSWELL. 

[i  Among  the  latest  triumphs  of  modem  skill  in  the  adaptation  of  macliincry  for  the  purposes  of  general  utilil 

combining  cheapness  irith  beauty  of  effect,  is  a  MUSLIN  TRIMMING,  which  they  rightly  call  “  EXCELS  10R."j 
ITseful  for  every  purpose  of  Trimming  Ladies'  and  Children’s  Garments,  its  strength  is  greater  than 
previously  known,  Cheapness,  Richness  of  Effect,  and  Durability  being  the  great  aim  of  the  Patentees. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  RESPECTABLE  DRAPERS  &  OUTFITTERS. 


THE  EUROPEAN  FASHION. 

FOULARD  SILKS  FOR  DRESSES  &  COSTUM 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

ALBERT  MARCHAUD, 

SPECIALITE  DE  FOULARDS, 

9  7,  XTEeiEIVT  STE.EE'X',  "VV. 

PATTERNS  POST  FREE. 


PATENT  KID  GLOVES,  DELICATELY  PERFUMED. 
WHEELER  &  CO.,  WHEELER  &  CO’S 

GLOVERS,  (jl/hjpjp /fp /T-nO~  GLOVES 

210,  REGENT  STREET,  W.;  Aj)' 

16  &  17,  POULTRY,  E.C.;  (ff  '  f  hj  K  r\  durability. 

AND  yl/iJ/TV  / / LCL'TvP/  Ladies’,  4s  4d. ;  Gentlemen’s,  48. 8d. 

Comer  ot  LOMBARD  ST.,  City.  fn  .-rruTl  , 


Manufactoiers  of  the  Bichest  Silk 
Hosiery. 


I  WHEELER  &  CO’S 

('  GLOVES 

Have  been  celebrated  for  half-a-centnry 
^  fur  perfection  of  bt,  finish,  strength,  sad 


durability. 

Ladies’,  4s  4d. ;  Gentlemen’s,  48. 8d. 

(POST  FREE,  TWO  EXTRA  STAMPS) 
Ladies*  Paiia  Kid  Qlovea,  Sa.  Sd.;  Geatlemea'af  9a. 


An  elegant  assortment  of  Glove  Boxes 
suitable  for  Presents. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “DESISE  BLAKE.” 


CHAPTER  LTX. 

MRS.  TREVOR  RECEIVES  AN  OFFER. 

There  ^as  a  knock  at  the  door,  which,  in  their 
ajritation,  neither  mother  nor  daughter  noticed. 
Presently  it  was  gently  opened ;  the  little  lawyer  looked 
inquiiitigly  into  the  room  for  a  moment,  and  then  came 
forward. 

“  Well,  Mrs.  Brown — well,  Mrs.  Brown?  An  agree- 
ri)lc  surprise  this,  eh  V” 

But,  though  he  evidently  endeavoured  to  speak 
cheerfully,  Mr.  Jessup  looked  anything  but  agreeably 
■nrprised  himself. 

“  It  is  indeeil,  sir,”  replied  Mrs.  Brown,  with  a  little 
half-curtsey,  andapologetic  glance  towardsher  daughter, 
her  hands  fluttering  almut  her  apron-strings  in  the  old 
nervous  way,  as  she  added — ‘‘  it  is  very  kind  to  come 
to  see  me.” 

Did  her  master  know  that  it  was  her  daughter?  she 
wondered. 

Helen  half  read  her  thought,  and  with  a  quick  blush 
and  tender  caress  she  gathered  the  trembling  hands 
into  her  own. 

“  Dear  mother,  let  me  speak.”  And  turning  towards 
Mr.  Jessup,  she  added — ‘‘I  have  explained  to  you 
something  of  the  past,  sir  —  my  unkindness  and 
neglect  of  my  dear  mother — and  enough,  I  think, 
of  my  present  feelings  for  you  to  understand  that 
I  shall  never  rest  now  until  I  have  her  once  more 
back  in  her  own  home.  1  am  very  sorry  if  her 
immediate  departure  will  inconvenience  you,  but  it 
is  such  a  very  exceptional  case” — she  broke  down  a 
few  moments,  her  tears  raining  down  on  to  the  brown 
hands  clasped  in  both  her  own  —  “  tha^ — that  you  must 
try  to  excuse  the  abruptness  of  her  leaving  you.” 

Mr.  Jessup  stood  regretfully  regarding  Mrs.  Brown, 
irritahly  ruffling  up  his  fliUiy  white  hair  from  his  fore¬ 
head  the  while. 

“  Inconvenience,  eh  ?  Inconvenience  you  call  it, 
Naw  Sesixs,  Mo.  Si,  Vol.  VII. 


young  lady?  You  might  very  justly  use  a  much 
stronger  term  th.an  that.  I  think !  1  can  tell  you  that 
it  is  a  very  serious  calamity  to  me.  Just  as  I  was  con¬ 
gratulating  myself  upon  being  settled  for  life !  Incon¬ 
venience,  indeed!  A  person  capable  of  making  such 
dishes  as  Mrs.  Brown  sends  to  table  is  not  to  be  replaced. 
I  say  nothing  of  her  gravies — her — God  bless  my  soul  I 
it  is  a  most  serious  event  to  me  I” 

“  Perhaps  it  would  be  better - ”  began  Mrs.  Trevor, 

looking  hesitatingly  towards  her  daughter. 

“Dear  mother,  leave  it  to  me.  Just  put  anything 
which  you  must  take  into  a  bag  while  I  arrange  with 
Mr.  Jessup.  The  rest  of  the  things  can  be  sent  after, 
you  know.” 

Mrs.  Trevor  quietly  obeyed,  mechanically  dropping 
a  little  half -curtsey  as  she  quitted  the  room. 

“1  hope  that,  under  the  circumstances,  you  will 

excuse  the - ”  commenced  Helen ;  but  he  interrupted 

her. 

“  My  dear  young  lady,  have  you  ever  eaten  a  haricot 
of  your  good  mother’s  preparing?”  asked  the  little 
gentleman,  stopping  short  in  his  irritable  trot  up  and 
down  the  room  .and  regarding  her  with  troubled  eyes. 
“  Or  stewed  pigeons — say  stewed  pigeons  ?” 

“  No,”  she  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  she  had 
no  remembrance  of  having  tasted  either  of  the  dishes 
he  named,  prepared  by  her  mother. 

“  In  that  case  you  are  not  in  a  position  to  understand 
what  the  loss  of  Mrs.  Brown's  services  will  be  to  me, 
madam !”  he  returned,  recommencing  his  irritable  trot 
up  and  down  the  room,  his  steps  getting  quicker  as  he 
went. 

Suddenly  he  stopped  short  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  eyed  her  thoughtfully  a  few  moments.  Then  his 
whole  face  brightened  with  some  new  idea,  and  he 
broke  into  a  short  laugh. 

“I la!  To.be  sure;  why  not— why  not?  What’s 
to  prevent  it?  Why  should  I  suffer  indigestion  all  my 
days  when  the  remedy  is  in  my  own  hands?  It  is  a 
positive  inspiration  1” 
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He  advanced  towards  Helen,  seized  her  hand,  and 
vamily  shook  it  in  both  his  own. 

“  Congratulate  me,  my  dear  madam ;  I  see  my  way ! 
There  is  only  one  thing  to  be  done  when  mat'ers  reach 
such  a  crisis  as  this :  we  must  effect  a  comprouiiae.” 

“  Compromise  ?  I  do  not  understand  you,  sir,"  said 
Helen,  coldly  drawing  back  her  hand. 

“  No?  Then  I  will  speak  more  plainly.  I  can't  part 
with  Mrs.  Broam ;  she  won’t  stay,  or  you  won’t  let 
her  stay,  cu  Mrs.  Brown,  therefore  she  must  be  Mrs. 
Jesstip.” 

Thus  had  come  about  that  which  some  of  Mr.  Jessup’s 
needy  relations  had  long  been  dreading  and  scheming 
against.  There  had  never  been  any  danger  from  the 
attoactive  ladies,  old  and  young,  who  had  hitherto  from 
time  to  time  laid  siege  to  his  heart  and  possessions ;  he 
had  proved  himself  well  able  to  withstand  any  amount 
of  drawing-room  fascination.  “  But  let  him  once  be 
attacked  on  his  weak  side,”  said  his  quick-witted  sister 
to  her  anxious  brood,  “  and  we  may  lose  everything. 
If  he  once  meets  with  a  perfect  cook  she  may  be  his 
wife  if  she  pleases.’’ 

“  Marry  you — you  ?  Impossible !’’  ejaculated  Helen, 
shrinking  back,  and  becoming  white  and  faint  at  the 
bare  thought.  “  You  cannot  be  serious  ?" 

“  Indeed  I  am !’’ 

“  But  she  will  not — she  will  not!’’  she  repeated,  in  a 
voice  of  sharp  pain  ;  “  surely  she  will  not !" 

“Nonsense!  You  will  allow  her  to  answer  for 
herself,  I  suppose ;  and  I  more  than  suppose  what  the 
answer  will  be.  I  shall  dine  well  for  the  rest  of  my 
life!” 

Helen  stood  gazing  at  him  as  though  struck  dumb, 
a  terrible  fear  creeping  upon  her.  What  if  her  mother 
should  consent'?  Was  it  possible  that  she  might? 
Haul  she  found  her  mother  only  to  lose  her,  and  in  this 
way,  which  would  be  a  more  teriible  parting  tlian 
death  itself — death  would  have  been  easier  to  bear  a 
thousand  times!  With  a  sharp  spasm  of  pain,  she 
remembered  how  quiet  and  unlike  her  former  self  had 
been  her  mother  at  their  meeting. 

Mr.  Jessup  rang  the  bell  with  quite  a  sprightly  air, 
and  said  to  the  maid  who  obeyed  the  suinuions — 

“Lydia,  ask  Mrs.  Brown  to  be  good  enough  to  step 
into  the  study ;  I  wish  to  speak  with  her  there  for  a  few 
minutes.  Excuse  my  leaving  you  so  abruptly,  my 
dear,  but  this  is  not  a  time  for  ceremony ;  and  if  it  were, 
you  and  1  must  learn  to  forget  ceremony  with  each 
other,  mus’n’t  we  ?"  be  added  in  a  parental  tone  to 
Helen — a  hint  which  seemed  the  bitterest  mockery  to 
her,  but  which  he  chuckled  over  to  himself  as  being 
neat  and  suited  to  the  occasion. 

She  was  silent,  crushed,  and  dumb  under  this  last 
blow.  No  sorrow  she  had  undergone  had  been  like 
unto  this  sorrow !  I'o  he  so  near  happiness — to  almost 
grasp  it — and  to  be  obliged  to  remain  passive  while 
another  stretched  forth  his  hand  and  took  it  to  himself  I 
it  was  terribly,  bitterly  hard  to  bear.  How  her  soul 
revolted  against  the  man  !  Could  she  ever  bear  to  see 
him  as  her  mothers  husband?  And  yet  it  perhips 
had  to  be  borne,  for  she  felt  that  she  dared  not  inter¬ 
fere.  She  had  not  the  right  of  a  good,  loving  daughter 
to  offer  an  opinion,  much  less  a  protest.  She  dared  not 


place  her  own  love  in  the  balance  against  this  man’s, 
such  as  it  was.  Such  as  it  was !  She  laughed  a  short, 
bitter  laugh  of  scorn  at  what  it  was — at  the  absurd 
cause  which  was  to  have  the  effect  of  wrecking  all  her 
future  happiness.  Because  this  man  liked  his  food 
well  cooked,  and  because  her  mother’s  cooking  gratified 
his  epicurean  taste,  her  child  was  to  lose  her  just  when 
the  loss  was  so  terrible  to  bear !  Then  she  remembered 
that  her  mother  had  gone  through  the  same  bitter  trial; 
she,  too,  had  stood  quietly  by  while  another  had  taken 
to  himself  the  love  for  which  she  craved. 

Step  by  step  was  Helen  'I’revor  to  realise  the  suffer¬ 
ing  that  she  had  once  inllicted  on  her  mother,  and  this 
was  the  culmination.  She  recognised  the  justice  of  the 
retribution,  and  bowed  her  head  in  agony  of  spirit ;  it 
needed  all  her  efforts  to  keep  back  an  hysterical  ebulli¬ 
tion  of  tears  and  sobs. 

When  the  door  was  presently  opened,  she  sprang  up 
and  turned  away  towards  the  window. 

“  How  shall  I  bear  it'? — how  shall  I  bear  it?’’  she 
murmured,  as  she  felt  rather  than  perceived  her  mother 
enter  the  room. 

She  dared  not  look  towards  her  mother. 

“  I  suppose  Mr.  Jessup  told  you  what  he  was  going 
to  say  to  me,  didn't  he,  miss?" 

Helen  ventured  one  look  towards  her  mother,  whose 
face  wore  a  conscious  expression  and  was  dimpling 
with  smiles,  and  her  heart  sank  within  her. 

“  Oh,  mother  f 

“  You  should  ha’  told  him,  dear." 

“What?  what  should  I  have  told  him?"  murmured 
Helen,  in  a  low,  agitated  voice. 

“  Why,  not  to  talk  such  nonsense,  dear.  I  am  afraid 
he’s  fine  and  angry,  for  1  couldn't  help  laughing  out¬ 
right  when  he  began  his  silly  talk  about  him  and  me 
being  married.  He  ought  to  ha’  known  better  at  hit 
age,  didn’t  he?  But  he  seemed  right  angry  when—" 

“Then  you  have  not— you  have  refused  him?" 

“  Why,  of  coarse  I  have,  dearie ;  you  never  thought 
that  I  shouldn't,  sure— ly  ?" 

For  answer,  Helen  fell  upon  her  mother’s  neck  and 
burst  into  tears — tears  of  joy  that  were  soon  wiped 
away,  for  she  was  now  more  anxious  than  ever  to  get 
her  mother  out  of  the  house  that  night,  and  no  time 
was  to  be  lost,  she  knew. 

In  another  ten  minutes  a  carpet-bag  was  put  into 
the  cab  waiting  at  the  gate,  and  Mrs.  Trevor  had  her 
cloak  and  bonnet  on  ready  for  the  journey. 

At  the  last  moment  Mr.  Jessup  sent  Lydia  with  an 
envelope  evidently  containing  money,  and  the  message 
that  he  wished  Mrs.  Brown  a  pleasant  journey  and  a 
happy  future,  but  could  not  bo  disturbed  for  leave- 
takings,  which  was  |«rhaps  the  best  thing  he  could  do 
under  the  circumstances. 

Helen  flushed  up  at  sight  of  the  money. 

“  You  will  not  accept  it— you  will  send  it  back  to 
him,  mother?" 

“No,  dear;  it’s  my  wages,  you  know,  and  it  might 
seem  proud  not  to  accept  it,  though  it  can’t  be  much. 
But  if  you  don’t  mind,  I  will  give  it  with  a  trifle  more 
to  Lydia.  She  is  soon  going  to  be  inanied,  and  it  will 
be  a  little  help  towards  housekeeping.  She  has  been 
very  kind  to  me,  ma’am." 
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The  tears  were  in  Lydia's  eyes  as  she  went  with 
them  to  the  garden  gate. 

“  Good-bye,  Mrs.  Drown,  dear.  You  have  been  as 
kind  as  a  mother  to  me,  that  you  have,  and  I  sha’n’t 
forget  your  advice  when  I’ve  got  a  little  homo  of  my 
own.” 

Helen  turned  back  with  the  money  that  Mr.  Jessup  had 
sent  to  her  mother,  slipped  it,  with  an  additional  five- 
pound  note,  into  Lydia's  hand,  and  kissed  her  cheek. 

“God  bless  you  for  your  kindness  to  mother!  You 
will  hear  from  me  shortly.” 

Mrs.  Trevor  looked  on,  the  colour  slowly  deepening 
in  her  cheeks  and  a  new  hope  fluttering  in  her  heart. 
No  words  of  Helen’s  could  have  told  her  motlicr  so 
much  of  the  change  that  had  taken  place  as  did  that 
kiss.  When  Helen  took  her  place  beside  her,  and  the 
cab  was  driven  away,  she  for  the  first  time  clasped  her 
arms  about  her  child’s  neck,  and  kissed  her  with  a 
mother’s  kiss. 

“Darling  mother!" 

“  Oh,  my  dear,  it's  a’most  too  much  happiness  for 
such  as  me !” 

Too  happy  to  say  another  word,  the  two  shed 
delicious  tears  of  joy,  nestling  close  together,  the 
daughter’s  fair  cheek  resting  against  her  mother’s 
rosy  brown  oi.e. 

“  Two  or  three  such  fares  as  them  in  a  week  would 
make  cab-driving  something  like  a  business,  and  set 
the  old  woman  and  the  young  'uns  at  home  a-darucing !” 
soliloquised  the  cabman,  who,  after  a  short  preliminary 
study  of  the  two  faces  before  him,  asked  if  one  pun’ 
tsn  would  hurt  them?  “You  see,  ladies,  it’s  the  boss," 
he  said  apologetically,  “and  Norwood’s  a  good  stretch. 
I  don’t  charge  that  for  time,  of  course  not,”  he  added 
a  little  hurriedly,  for  a  porter  was  looming  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  “  and  if  you  thinks  that  is  too  much,  why  give 
me  what  you  like,  and  I  can’t  say  fairer  than  that, 
now,  can  I  ?  Hut  I  can  see  that  you  ladies  aint  the 
sort  to  be  hard  upon  a  poor  man  with  a  large  family.” 

Helen  at  once  put  thirty  shillings  into  his  hand,  and 
neither  she  nor  her  mother  had  the  slightest  suspicion 
that  they  had  been  overcharged. 

“  We  are  in  good  time  for  the  eleven  o’clock  train, 
dear,  and  we  siiall  be  home  to-night.  Think  of  it, 
mother — homef"  ejaculated  Helen. 

Then  she  led  her  mother  into  the  waiting-room,  and 
hurried  away  to  procure  their  tickets,  quite  strong  and 
brave  to  act  now,  her  face  radiant  with  happiness. 

“  Mr.  Erie !” 

“Mrs.  Trevor!” 

“  I  have  found  her !  She  is  with  me  here,  and  we 
are  going  home !” 

“  I  see  you  have,”  he  replied,  smiling  at  her  eager 
face.  Then  a  faint  shadow  of  something — he  hardly 
knew  what,  but  that  it  was  not  altogether  liappiness — 
showed  itself  in  his  own  face.  It  could  hardly  be 
jealousy,  and  of  Mrs.  Trevor,  but  if  not,  it  was  some¬ 
thing  very  like  it.  But  he  exorcised  the  evil  spirit, 
and  turned  a  quiet  face  towards  her  again  as  he  asked, 
“  Is  Mrs.  Trevor  with  you,  do  you  say  ?" 

“  Yes,  and  we  are  going  by  the  eleven  o’clock  train. 
Are  you  also  going  down  to-night  ?” 

“  Yes ;  my  work  is  finished.  But  there  is  not  a 


moment  to  be  lost.  I  must  have  Stephens  called  up 
immediately  ;  she  is  at  the  hotel.” 

“Stephens'!’  d/y  Stephens?  Here?” 

“  Yes ;  we  came  in  search  of  you.” 

There  was  no  time  for  further  explanation.  Pro¬ 
curing  tickets  for  the  party,  Philip  Eric  hurried  away 
to  the  liotel  to  have  Stephens  called  up.  Fortunately, 
as  it  hiippened,  she  had  sunk  into  a  chair  overcome 
with  fatigue,  and  fallen  jwleep  there  on  reaching  the 
bedroom  assigned  to  her,  and  had  only  just  awoke,  and 
commenced  her  usual  methodical  preparations  for 
retiring  to  rest,  when  the  summons  came.  She  very 
quickly  made  her  appearance  on  the  platform,  and  was 
overjoyed  to  meet  there  her  dear  young  mistress,  safe 
and  with  her  mother,  both  looking  so  happy.  There 
was  only  just  time  to  take  their  seats;  but  it  w.as  not 
by  chance  that  the  mother  and  daughter  were  left  to 
travel  in  a  carriage  by  themselves. 

Two  or  three  times  during  the  journey  Philip  Erie 
looked  in  upon  them  to  ascertain  if  they  needed  any¬ 
thing;  but  only  once,  when  the  train  stopped  a  few 
minutes,  did  he  put  the  question — 

“  May  I  get  you  any  refreshment  ?” 

Mrs.  Trevor  gently  shook  her  head,  and  with  a 
bright  smile  at  him  pointe<l  to  her  child,  as  though  to 
ask  if  it  were  possible  she  could  want  anything? 
Helen’s  head  lay  on  her  mother’s  breast,  and  with  her 
arms  loosely  clasped  about  her,  she  was  sleeping  the 
quiet  sleep  of  a  tired  child. 

The  weary  travellers  were  ascending  the  quiet  village 
st'eet  while  the  moon  was  still  mistress  of  the  scene, 
and  the  cool-sounding  plash  of  the  distant  sea  seemed 
a  most  refreshing  welcome  to  the  car  after  the  noise 
and  turmoil  of  London. 

“  Home !”  they  all  exclaimed  in  a  breath  as  they 
reached  the  cottage  gate,  and  to  two  if  not  all  there 
never  had  the  word  sounded  so  significant. 

“  I  hope  you  will  come  in  and  have  some  breakfast 
with  us,  Mr.  Erie?”  said  Mrs.  Trevor,  and  each  there 
noticed  a  new  dignity  in  her  speech  and  bearing.  She 
had  at  last  found  the  love  that  is  “  lord  of  all,’’  and 
with  it  came  more  self-respect  and  self-reliance,  as  well 
as  happiness.  “  ’Meli.ar  will  soon  be  up  and  ready  for 
us,  I  know,”  she  added. 

As  if  Amelia  could  be  caught  unprepared !  If  she 
had  sat  up  every  night  for  a  twelvemonth,  she  would 
have  been  found  just  as  wakeful  and  prepared  as  she 
was  now.  A  bright  fire  was  burning  in  the  kitchen 
grate,  the  kettle  was  singing  on  the  hob,  and  in  ten 
miimtes  a  breakfast  worthy  of  Beech  Cottage  was 
spread  before  the  weary  travellers. 

“  And  pretty  figures  they  all  looked !"  said  Amelia. 
“  Half-crazed,  and  a’most  as  black  as  chimbly-sweeps! 
If  that  is  going  to  London,  give  me  Thorsall.” 

“But  we  look  something  else  besides  half-crazed  and 
dirty,  don’t  we,  Amelia?”  said  Helen,  laughingly  ex¬ 
tending  her  hand  and  putting  forward  her  mouth  for  a 
kiss.  “  You  won’t  refuse  now  ?" 

No,  Amelia  did  not  refuse  then.  But  she  went 
through  the  ceremony  rather  shyly  as  being  in  presence 
of  the  parson,  although,  to  judge  by  the  expression  of 
the  parson’s  face,  he  was  not  by  any  means  a  disap- 
I  proving  spectator. 
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THE  TREVOR  FETE. 


Three  years  had  elapsed  since  Helen  Trevor 
brouirlit  her  mother  back  to  the  cottaL'e.  an<l  it 


brought  her  mother  back  to  the  cottage,  and  it 
was  a  fiit  day  in  Thorsall.  From  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning,  when  the  cracked  bells  in  the  old  church 
tower  tinkled  out  what  the  ringers  prided  themselves 
upon  as  being  a  merry  peal,  there  were  all  the  signs 
and  symptoms  of  an  approaching  festival  in  the  village. 
Even  the  fishing-boats  drawn  up  upon  the  beach 
were  decorated  with  evergreens  and  flags.  Every 
cottage  home  was  the  scene  of  active  preparation; 
children  were  being  washed  and  adorned,  and  mothers 
and  fathers  were  putting  on  their  Sunday  best  for  the 
occasion.  The  occasion  was  an  open-air  entertainment, 
to  be  given  in  Beech  Cottage  meadow  in  honour  of  the 
parson  and  his  wife,  for  it  was  the  second  anniversary 
of  their  wedding-day,  and  Mrs.  Trevor  had  issued 
invitations  for  a  fHe. 

I'he  invitation  had  been  given  to  everybody  in 
Thorsall,  and  everybody  in  Thorsall  (with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Crane-ocracy),  to  the  number  of  some  two 
hundred  men,  women,  and  children,  had  promptly 
accepted  it.  Even  old  Granny  Morse  was  to  be  pre¬ 
sent — carried  up  the  hill  in  a  sort  of  litter,  constructed 
for  the  purpose  by  some  of  the  men.  For,  in  her  way, 
granny  was  one  of  the  lions  of  Thorsall,  of  which  it 
wa.s  rather  proud.  “  It  wasn't  many  as  could  boast 
of  having  been  bedridden  wi’  rheumatis  for  twenty 


Granny  was  highly  delighted  at  the  prospect  of 
going  in  state,  although  she  kept  up  her  dignity  by 
grumbling  out  that  “they  were  fools  for  their  p^ins. 
M'hat  did  they  want  of  an  old  woman  like  her  at  a 
party?  It  wasn’t  for  such  as  her  to  go  galivanting 
about  the  country  on  men’s  shoulders !  Besides,  she 
warn't  sure  aa  the  rheumatis  mightn’t  come  on  that 
very  morning  worse  than  ever,”  and  the  like,  which 
deceived  no  one. 

The  invitations  had  been  issued  for  a  four  o’clock  tea, 

and  everybody  knew  what  tea  meant  when  our  Mrs. 
Trevor  and  Amelia  had  the  preparing  on  it,”  said 
ThorsalL  “  You’d  got  no  call  to  think  about  dinner 
that  day!  John  Maunder  hadn’t  been  told  to  make 
they  long  tables  strong  wi'out  there  being  a  good 
reasiin  for ’em  6ein(/ strong!”  Then  the  wonders  that 
had  got  whispered  about  with  respect  to  the  heaps  of 
packages  that  “  we  had  seen  wi’  our  own  eyes” 
earned  up  from  the  railway  to  the  cottage  within 
the  last  few  days,  to  say  nothing  of  what  had  been 
sent  over  from  Slowcom  by  the  moor  way.  It  was 
confidently  believed  that  Amelia  and  her  subordinate 
maidens  had  been  cooking  night  and  day  for  a  week 
past.  But  great  secrecy  was  maintained  on  Amelia's 
side  respecting  the  arrangements,  and  'I'liorsall  knew 
better  than  to  ask  questions  which  might  reach  her 
ears.  The  guests  had  been  bidden  to  be  at  the  meadow 
gate  by  two  o’clock,  and  soon  after  one  a  stream  of 
merry  chattering  folk  was  making  its  way  up  the  hill 
towards  Beech  Cottage,  speculating  about  the  couiing 
entertainment,  commenting  on  the  weather,  and  so 
forth. 


.V  better  day  for  a  holiday  couldn’t  have  happened 
in  July  history,  nor  a  happier  company  of  people  been 
gathered  together  to  enjoy  it. 

'I'he  very  air,  and  sea,  and  sky  seemed  to  under¬ 
stand  as  it  was  our  Mrs.  'I’revor’s  treat-day,  and  to  be 
inclined  to  behave  theirselvcs  accordingly,”  said  one 
of  the  oracles  of  the  party.  “The  sea  looks  like  glass, 
and  as  blue  as — sis — anything,  don't  it?  Then,  them 
little  flecked  clouds  promise  well,  and  there's  just 
breeze  enough  to  shaiqjen  the  appetite.” 

“  So  there  is,  William.  We  shall  all  be  ready  enough 
to  set-to  at  four  o'clock — eh,  mother?’’ 

“  Lor’,  Robert,  don’t  be  a-thinking  about  eating 
a’ready  1’ 

“  Hark  at  mother  1  She’s  going  to  set  up  for  quality 
wi’  that  new  gowiid  on.  She  won  t  want  anything  to 
cat  to-day  1” 

“  Well,  I  know  what  our  Billy’s  thinking  on.  Don’t 
you  say  no  to  the  cake  if  you  don’t  mean  it,  my  lad.” 

“  That’s  right,  Mary  Ann.  get  it  all  over  before  you 
goes  in.  'There  mus’n’t  be  none  of  that  before  the  par¬ 
son  and  his  lady ;  they  don’t  believe  in  sweetheartiug, 
according  to  ’count  1” 

“You  get  along,  do!  Aint  he  always  a-talking 
nonsense,  Susy?” 

“  Vt’hy,  how  can  Susy  tell?  There,  if  she  aint  a- 
making  mischief!  Never  mind,  Susy,  my  lass,  don’t 
blush  up  so ;  there’s  nothing  like  braving  it  out.” 

“  1  aint  blushing,  stoopid  1” 

Meantime,  the  finishing  touches  were  being  put  to  the 
preparations  in  the  meadow,  under  the  watchful  eyes 
of  Amelia  Pym.  Long  tables,  placed  beneath  a  row  of 
trees  at  the  bottom  of  the  meadow,  were  spread  as 
'Thorsall  had  never  seen  tables  spread  before.  Not 
that  the  guests  were  to  see  until  the  proper  time  for 
seeing  came.  Amelia  knew  bettor  how  to  manage 
things  than  that,  she  flattered  herself.  Oddly-shaped 
projections,  at  short  intervals  down  the  tables,  were  all 
the  hints  of  a  feast  that  were  to  be  seen,  for  clotlis 
were  covered  carefully  over  all,  until  the  church 
clock  should  strike  four. 

“  Well,  I  don’t  so  much  mind  if  yon  lets  ’em  in 
now,”  replied  the  gaunt  damsel  to  Old  Wing,  stopping 
a  moment  to  rest  after  the  last  journey  down  to  the 
tables,  and  to  wipe  her  face  as  she  complacently  con¬ 
templated  the  efiect. 

M’ing  had  been  representing  that  as  all  the  expected 
guests  were  gathcreil  in  front  of  the  cottage,  it  might 
be  as  well  to  admit  them  if  everything  was  ready, 
although  they  had  arrived  a  little  earlier  than  they 
were  invited  to  come. 

“  Yes,  we  are  ready.  There’s  only  the  coppers  to 
be  set  a-going  for  the  tea  now,”  went  on  Amelia. 
“  And  don’t  you  forget  what  I  told  you,  Sally,  about 
the  strongest  men  coming  up  to  fetch  the  urns.” 

“  1  won’t  forget.  ’Meliar.” 

“  How  beautifully  you  seem  to  have  managed 
everjrthing !”  said  Stephens,  wlio.  as  b»-longing  to  the 
invited  party,  had  not  been  admittt'<l  behind  ihe  scenes 
until  now,  and  was  gazing  admiringly  at  the  prepa¬ 
rations.  “  1  am  quite  curious  to  see  the  tables  un- 
:  covereil :  that  side  tab  e,  now.” 

1  “  'That’s  the  cliildren's  table,”  replied  Amelia,  with 
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grim  pi'icle.  “'riiei'c'.^  ui<;ii  upon  u  hiiiiilrcd  on  ein,  and 
they  arc  to  have  their  tea  first — cakes,  and  milk,  and 
fruit,  and  so  on,”  slie  a  Idol,  with  grand  carelessness,  as 
thongli  feeding  a  hundred  or  so  of  children  was  but  a 
trifling  item  in  the  day's  entertainment.  “  Hut  I  can't 
stay  here  wasting  my  time  like  this!  Come,  Mrs. 
Stephens,  let  you  and  me  go  and  settle  about  who’s  to 
pour  out  the  tea.  And  you  go  and  open  the  gate  for ’em 
now,  if  you  like,  Mr.  U  ing,  for  here  comes  the  par¬ 
sonage  folks.” 

A  picasiinter  group  to  see  than  the  parsonage  party 
couldn't  well  be,  ns  tlicy  came  laughing  and  c'latti.ig 
together  from  the  cottage  back-door  to  the  meadow. 
They  had  been  enjoying  a  cold  collation  prepared  for 
them  ill  the  house,  for  it  was  understood  that  they 
would  be  too  much  engaged  in  assisting  others  to  have 
much  time  to  attend  to  themselves  at  the  four  o'clock 
feast. 

First  must  be  mentioned  those  in  honour  of  whom 
the  feast  is  given — I’hilip  and  Helen  Erie,  d’hey  are 
both  much  improved  since  they  were  heard  of  last ;  the 
shadow  is  gone  from  the  parson’s  face,  and  his  wife's 
loveliness  has  expanded  into  something  firmer  and 
stronger — more  typifying  the  ilcvclopment  that  has 
taken  place  in  her  heart  and  mind.  Her  face  is  dimp¬ 
ling  with  smiles,  she  looks  the  pcrsoniric,ation  of  happi¬ 
ness,  and  altogether  a  sullicient  excuse  for  her  husband's 
proud  lover-like  glances.  Then  there  is  Mrs.  Trevor, 
in  whom  there  is  no  change  to  chronicle,  and  whom  no 
change  could  improve.  She  is  the  proud  and  happy 
bearer  of  what  looks  like  a  small  bundle  of  lace  and 
muslin.  Mary  'I'albot,  too,  is  there,  the  patient,  wait¬ 
ing  expression  settled  in  her  face  now,  her  tender 
woman’s  heart  content  to  find  its  happiness  in  the 
reflected  happiness  of  those  about  her.  Although  last 
not  least,  there  arc  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Gort,  the 
latter  arrayed  in  all  the  glories  of  the  latest  Slowcom 
fashion,  and  holding  by  the  hand  a  little  toddling  heap 
of  feathers,  and  ribb.ms,  and  laces,  to  be  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  Tborsall  eyes. 

“  Well,  aunt,  dear,  this  will  be  a  treat!  No  one  but 
you  would  have  thought  of  such  a  thing.  Quite  a 
happy  pumjsay  of  aunt’s,  wasn't  it,  cousin  ‘i  Wc  both 
made  up  our  minds  that  if  horses  could  do  it,  wc  would 
be  here  to-day,  It  is  such  a  pity  that  the  farm  is  so 
far  off,  isn’t  it,  cousin  ?” 

“  It  is  a  long  distance  to  come,  dear.” 

“  Don’t  you  wish  they  would  have  the  branch  railway 
that  they  have  been  so  long  talking  about,  Mr.  Erie? 
We  could  visit  each  other  as  often  as  wc  pleased  then, 
couldn’t  we  V” 

Philip  murmured  something  about  the  difiicu'ty  of 
getting  the  bill  through  the  House,  glancing  rather 
mischievously  at  his  wife  as  he  spoke.  For  among 
their  many  causes  for  congratulation,  they  do  nut 
consider  the  distance  between  Tulip  Farm  and  the 
parsonage  to  be  the  least.  Consci]uently  this  pro¬ 
jected  railway  had  been  a  sort  of  bite-nuire  to  them, 
notwithstanding  that  they  both  fully  appn  dated 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goit’s  numerous  good  and  sterling 
qualities. 

But  Old  Wing  had  opened  the  gate,  and  all  Thorsall 
was  pouring  into  the  meadow,  open-eyed  and  ofcu- 


muuthcd.  Then  began  a  general  hand-shaking,  for 
everybody  there  knew  everybody  else,  and  some  con¬ 
sidered  it  to  be  only  polite  to  go  through  the  proce.ss 
two  or  three  times,  with  a  pendulum-like  movement  of 
the  arm.  After  this  ceremony  had  been  satisfactoiiiy 
gone  through,  the  company  divided  into  groups  and 
made  themselves  at  home,  the  Slowcom  baud  striking 
up  loud  and  strong. 

A  place  of  honour  w.as  found  for  Granny  Morse,  who 
peered  critically  out  of  her  bower  ready  to  grumble  at 
the  sliglitest  hitch  in  the  proceedings  ;  mothers  found 
themselves  seated  upon  garden-chaiis  “eveiyone  like 
ladies  born,”  and  old  men  were  beginning  to  get  com¬ 
fortable  over  their  pipes.  They  were  found  laid  lea  ly 
in  neat  rows  on  the  grass  under  one  of  the  tree.s,  “  wi’ 
bacca  and  all  complete,  even  to  matches  for  lighting 
them,”  and  were  immediately  appropriated,  “  for.  if 
the  parson  had  been  agen  it,  it  warn't  likely  that 
they’d  ha’  been  put  there,”  was  the  conclusion  of  the 
discovercrs. 

Nor  hivd  the  children  been  forgotten.  Some  very 
quickly  found  themselves  attracted,  as  if  magnetically, 
to  the  vicinity  of  certain  ropes  dangling  from  one  or 
two  of  the  trees  and  having  nicely-cushioned  seats 
attached,  which  remindeil  the  gazers  very  much  of 
swings;  while  otheis  of  the  party  gathered  about  a 
heap  of  balls,  skipping-ropes,  etcajtera,  wondering  what 
they  could  be  meant  for,  if  not  to  play  with.  Mary 
Talbot  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gort  solved  the  problem  for 
them  in  the  pleasantest  manner.  The  swings  were 
soon  doing  full  duty,  balls  flying  hither  and  thither, 
and  skipping-ropes  hard  at  work,  the  music  of  ehildren’s 
laughter  outvying  even  the  Slowcom  band. 

“  It  is  mother’s  party,  you  know,’'  said  Philip  and 
Helen  Erie,  in  answer  to  the  exclamations  of  delight 
which  met  them  on  all  sides  as  they  went  amongst  the 
company.  “  W’c  are  all  her  guests  to-ilay.” 

“  And  it  did  your  heart  good  to  hear  the  parson  call 
our  Mrs.  Trevor  mother,”  said  Thorsall. 

And  there  is  “  mother,”  her  face  bearing  radiant 
witness  to  her  Lord’s  words,  “The  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  within  you.”  She  is  seated,  as  it  were,  on  a  throne, 
in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  young  mothers  reverently 
uncovering  a  little  rosy  sleeping  face  for  their  adoration, 
while  she  relates  to  her  sympathetic  hearers  “  how  the 
darling  crowed  while  he  was  having  his  ribbons  tied 
on,  and  kicked  out  his  precious  feet  for  all  the  world  ' 
as  though  he  knew  what  day  it  was!”  And  she  went 
on  to  tell  of  sundry  other  signs  and  tokens  which  her 
audience,  being  most  of  them  mothers,  readily  inter¬ 
preted  to  be  a  promise  of  the  highest  intelligence.  For 
of  all  the  wonderful  babies  that  had  ever  been  born, 
this  was  naturally  the  most  wonderful  I 

“  And  they  do  say  as  he’s  a’most  always  with  you, 
Mrs.  Trevor,  ma'am.” 

“  Yes,  bless  his  heart,  and  so  he  is,  Sally.  It  isn’t 
that  I  want  to  be  selfish,  but  they  are  all  so  loving  and 
good  to  me.  My  dear  says  that  she’s  never  so  con¬ 
tented  as  when  baby  is  at  the  cottage.  Nurse  brings 
him  down  every  moaning  the  first  thing.” 

Perhaps  Mrs.  Tievor  divined  her  daughter’s  motive 
for  leaving  her  little  first-born  so  mueh  with  her.  It 
was  as  though  Helen  was  thus  striving  to  give  back 
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■onic  of  the  baby  love  of  which  her  mother  had  been 
deprived  in  eaily  years. 

Will  mother  spoil  liim,  do  you  think,  Sally  ?”  asked 
Beleu,  stopping  a  moment  as  she  parsed  to  put  her 
arm  lovingly  about  her  mother's  neck,  aud  press  a  kiss 
upon  her  cheek. 

“  Lor’,  uo,  Mrs.  Erie,  ma'am ;  love  don’t  spoil  ’em  at 
that  age.”  replied  Sally,  smiling. 

“  I  am  glad  you  tliink  so ;  but  isn’t  he  getting  rather 
a  cone<  it,'d  air?  if  Uiat  little  upward  turn  of  the 
nose  should  mean  conceit  by-aud-by,  it  would  be  very 
Bid,  would  it  not?” 

“Upward  turn!  Conceit!  Why,  what  are  they 
talking  about,  my  precious?  Of  all  the  lovely 

nosc!s -  Why,  dearie,  you  surely  can't  mean 

that - ” 

Mrs.  Trevor  looked  up,  caught  the  expression  in  her 
daug.iter  8  eyes,  and  the  three  women  laughed  a  merry 
chorus 

“  Don’t  tire  yourself  too  much,  dearie,”  said  Mrs. 
Trevor,  as  Helen  moved  away,  glancing  fondly  at  her 
child  as  she  spoke. 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Gort  and  their  son  and  heir  also  came 
in  for  their  full  share  of  admiration.  Mrs.  Gort’s 
elaborate  toil  tte  bad  all  the  intended  eiTect  upon  the 
beholders,  admiiing  looks  following  her  wheiever  she 
went. 

“Talk  about  the  ladies  as  play-acted  at  Slowcom 
Fair,”  said  I  horaall.  “  IV hy,  Mrs.  (lort  quite  came  up 
to  they,  if  she  didn’t  beat  ’em  by  daylight!”  And  this 
was  considered  the  very  highest  compliment  that  could 
be  paid  to  mortal  woman.  The  bright  blue  silk  dress, 
pink  bonnet  aud  feathers,  gay  parasol,  and  eud'ess 
etesteras,  were  each  in  turn  gazed  and  wondered  at  and 
appraised.  Then  the  very  app<rent  adoration  of  Mr. 
(^rt  for  his  wife  was  the  general  theme  of  admiration. 

“There  was  love  for  j'ou !  Mr.  (lort  was  something 
like  a  husband,  now  I”  said  Thorsall,  which  liked  its 
happiness,  as  well  as  bacca  aud  other  luxuries,  full- 
flavoured.  “  Why,  he  stuck  close  to  his  wife  the  whole 
time,  aud  scarce  took  his  eyes  off  her !” 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

MARY’S  NEWS. 

S  the  afternoon  wore  away  the  glances  of  the  com¬ 
pany  began  to  travel  more  frequently  between  the 
clock  in  the  ivied  tower  of  the  church,  which  could  be 
seen  from  the  meadow,  aud  the  long  tables,  while  sundry 
whispers  were  uttered  behind  uplifted  hands  to  the 
effect  that  when  the  time  came  appetites  wouldn’t  be 
wanting  at  the  feast. 

Precisely  as  the  jialf-hour  past  three  chimed,  Amelia 
and  two  or  three  of  her  subordinates  walked  down  the 
meadow,  and  silently  uncovered  the  children’s  table 
amid  a  breathless  silence.  Then  tongues  wagged  again 
more  than  ever. 

“  Lor’,  if  that  aiut  a  preety  sight  to  see,  now !  There’s 
cakes  for  you,  Polly  !” 

“  And,  my  I  look  what  a  lot  there  is  I  look  at  the  fruit 
and  tl  e  milk,  and — well  1” 

The  children  were  marshalled  towards  the  table. 


seated  bidore  it  in  a  half-circle  upon  the  grass,  and 
waited  upon  by  their  elders.  They  ate  and  ate  until  at 
length  even  Hilly  Jones,  who,  as  his  mother  atlirmed,  had 
never  been  known  to  be  satisfied  yet,  was  obliged  reluc- 
tantly  to  sigh  out  that  he  could  eat  no  more  Then 
they  were  left  to  amuse  themselves  with  the  toys,  &£., 
the  elder  ones  being  appointed  to  look  after  the  younger, 
and  the  real,  loug-looked-for  business  of  the  day 
commenced. 

As  the  clock  struck  four  the  long  tables  were 
uncovered  amid  a  murmur  of  admiration  that  was  the 
sweetest  music  to  Amelia  s  ears,  althougli  she  tried  her 
best  to  look  cool  and  unconcerned.  What  a  tempting 
feast  it  looked !  All  at  once  declared  that  their  expecta¬ 
tions  were  more  than  realised.  “  Hadn’t  they  said  all 
along  as  our  Mrs.  Trevor  wasn’t  the  sort  to  feed  men 
and  women  on  bread-and-butter?  There  were  rounds  of 
beef,  sirloins  of  beef,  haunches  of  mutton,  hams, 
sausages,  cakes,  Amelia’s  own  bread,  &c.  “And 
plenty  of  it  all,  too !  ’  said  the  men  admiringly,  and 
this  was,  in  their  estimation,  the  very  highest  praiec 
that  could  be  accorded. 

Then  how  well  the  feast  was  set  out  and  superin¬ 
tended!  There  was  not  only  abundance  to  eat,  but 
plenty  of  attendants  ready  to  administer  to  the  wants  of 
the  party.  At  short  intervals  down  the  tables  were  seated 
carvers  and  tea-makers  enough  to  keep  up  a  ready 
supply.  'I’he  parson,  his  wife,  Mrs.  Trevor,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gort,  Mary  Talbot,  Old  Wing,  Stephens,  and 
Amelia  all  set  to  work  with  a  will,  and  every  guest 
there  was  promptly  and  plentifully  supplied  with 
whatever  he  or  she  most  fancied. 

Philip  Eric  had  a  kind  word  for  all,  and  saw  each 
one  comfortably  seated  before  he  passed  to  his  own 
place. 

“  Ah,  Weevil !  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  here !  yon 
must  come  and  sit  next  to  me,”  were  his  cheery  words 
to  a  so-called  ne’er-do-weel  of  his  flock  who  stood  apart, 
rather  awkwardly  looking  on,  while  the  rest  took  their 
seats,  as  though  a  little  doubtful  of  his  right  and 
welcome  there.  “  Here’s  a  seat,  my  man.” 

And  the  parson’s  especial  attention  to  this  man,  in 
the  face  of  his  peopD,  giving  him  the  place  of  hononr 
by  his  side,  looking  after  his  wants  himself,  and  so 
forth,  at  once  and  for  ever  turned  the  balance  that  had 
long  been  trembling  between  good  and  evil. 

After  a  short  grace  all  fell  heartily  to  work  at  the 
good  things  piled  upon  the  plates  before  them. 

“  If  ever  there  was  a  sight  to  make  a  body  feel  happy 
it  is  the  sight  of  all  they  knives  and  folks  a-going 
together  at  once,  isn’t  it,  ma’am  ?”  said  Amelia  confi¬ 
dentially  to  Stephens.  “I  call  it  beautiful!”  And 
Stephens  heartily  endorsed  the  sentiment. 

What  merry  laughter  there  was!  what  a  merry 
babble  of  tongues !  for  none  there  felt  oppresse  l  with  a 
sense  of  inferiority.  The  loud  smacking  of  lips, 
squaring  of  elbows,  and  gesticulations  with  knives  and 
forks,  showed  that  the  guests  felt  quite  as  much  at 
home  as  tiieir  entertainers  wished  them  to  feel.  Then 
what  merry  little  jokes  were  made  about  Robert’s 
happening  to  find  a  scat  next  to  Susy,  mother’s  new' 
gownd,  father’s  wedding  weskit  having  grown  too  small. 
Granny  Morse’s  appetite  fur  tea,  and  tlie  like ! 
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“  I  seed  granny  laugh  when  Mri.  Stephens  gL’  her 
that  cup  of  tea.” 

“You’re  too  sharp  by  a  deal !  Why,  do  you  think  I 
didn't  know  what  a  cup  of  tea  was  afore  V”  snapped 
granny. 

“  But  you  know  you  laughed,  and  that  is  a  sight  as 
hasn’t  been  seen  in  Thorsall  for  many  a  day,  eh, 
granny  V” 

At  length  the  last  knife  and  fork  w:is  laid  down,  and 
the  last  oiTcr  of  more  was  declined  with  the  unanswer¬ 
able  reason,  “  Thankee,  mum.  I’m  full.” 

Then,  at  Mrs.  Trevor's  rC'inest,  PhQip  Erie  rose, 
and,  in  her  name,  made  a  short  speech,  tlianking  her 
guests  for  being  there,  and  hoping  that  nothing  would 
prevent  them  all  meeting  again  that  day  twelvemonth. 
In  obe  lienee  to  a  whisper  from  her  he  added  that 
“  provision  would  also  be  made  for  making  the  festival 
an  annual  one  from  generation  to  generation.  And 
they  would  no  doubt  agree  with  him  that  it  ought  to 
be  called  the  ‘  Trevor  treat’  ” — a  speech  that  was 
received  with  shouts  of  applause. 

As  the  parson  sat  down.  Old  Wing,  who  in  his  heart 
was  always  a  little  jealous  lest  the  mother  should 
eclipse  the  daughter  in  popularity,  rose  from  his  seat, 
and  made  a  very  respectful  if  rather  rambling  speech 
in  honour  of  the  true  Trevor  of  Trevor,  announcing 
his  intention  to  live  and  die  in  her  service,  a  senti¬ 
ment  that  was  loudly  applauded,  for  all  his  hearers, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  who  kept  their 
knowledge  to  themselves,  believed  the  compliment  to 
be  meant  for  Thorsall  Mrs.  Trevor.  “  And  very  hand¬ 
some  of  him  it  was  to  speak  up  for  her  like  that,”  was 
the  general  comment. 

Then  there  was  a  short  pause  while  Gaffer  Brill  was 
being  encouraged,  and  taunted,  and  nudged,  and  finally 
pushed  to  his  feet,  for  the  purpose  of  returning  thanks. 
He  stood  for  a  few  moments  thoughtfully  eyeing  the 
assembly  and  carefully  stroking  his  hair  flat  down  over 
his  fon  head.  then  launched  out  into  a  speech  that  made 
Thorsall  proud  of  its  representative : — 

“  In  the  name  of  all  here  present,  he  thanked  our 
Mrs.  Trevor,  and  gentlemen  and  ladies  all,  for  this  here 
treat.  A  treat  it  was,  which  nobody  could  deny,  for  if 
there  was  one  there  that  hadn’t  had  as  much  as  he  could 
eat,  it  was  his  own  fault.  God  bless  us  all  1  Amen !” 

The  last  sentence  Gaffer  Brill  regarded  as  a  very  neat 
finish,  and  a  compliment  to  the  parson. 

An  altogether  merrier  party  than  that  which  rose 
from  Mrs.  Trevor's  feast  is  very  rarely  gathered 
together.  Granny  Morse  looked  in  vain  for  a  hitch  in 
the  proceedings,  but  no  hitch  came.  It  was  an  excep¬ 
tional  day  altogether.  Forthe  success  of  such  gatherings, 
like  that  of  picnics,  is  not  always  to  be  calculated  upon 
beforehand,  there  being  so  many  indispensable  adjuncts 
which  are  not  always  to  be  insured.  Lads  and  lasses 
found  courage  to  pair  off ;  mothers  and  fathers  rested 
on  the  garden  seats,  or  on  the  grass,  listening  to  the 
cheerful  strains  of  the  Slowcom  band,  while  their  enter- 
_  tainers  went  unobtrusively  amongst  them,  chatting 
kindly  things  in  a  homely,  friendly  fashion. 

“  Put  on  this  wrap,  my  wife ;  the  air  is  getting 
:  chilly.” 

“  No,  I  don’t  feel  it,  dear.” 


But  he  placed  the  shawl  he  had  brought  for  the 
purpose  round  her  shoulders.  Helen  stood  a  litUc 
apart  from  the  company,  holding  a  baby  in  her  arms, 
which  she  was  half  co.isciously  hushing  to  sleep,  as  her 
eyes  wandereil  tenderly  over  the  cheerful  scene. 

“Well,  what  do  you  think  of  the  Trevor /t'/e,  Mrs. 
Erie?  A  capital  idea  of  mother's,  wasn't  it?  A 
complete  success,  too,  which  is  not  the  invariable 
consequence  of  capital  ideas.  That  is  a  sight  worth 
seeing,  is  it  not  ?  ’ 

“  Ves,"  she  murmured  absently.  She  w;i3  thinking 
of  anotlier  file  in  her  life's  history  which  had  been 
aiiytliing  but  a  success.  ••  Ah,  Philip !  if  there  were 
nothing  to  regret !  if  1  had  come  to  you  diiTereut'y !” 

“  You  came  to  mu  in  the  bust  way,  my  Helen — 
purified  in  tlie  fire.” 

“  Was  1 — was  I,  do  you  think,  dearest?”  she 
murmured,  with  a  tender  upward  glance,  pressing  her 
cheek  lovingly  against  that  of  the  babe  which  she  held 
in  her  arms  as  she  spoke.  “  1  feel  so  undeserving  of 
my  great  happiness — it  tv  great,  love.” 

“  Whose  ciiild  are  you  nursing,  Helen  ?’’ 

“  I  don’t  know,”  she  replied,  looking  into  its  face 
agitin.  “  Oh,  yes;  Nancy  Green's,  1  think.” 

“  And  Nancy  Green  is  nursing  our  little  Phil,  I 
suppose  ?  Is  it  quite  orthodox,  ma'am,  this  mixture 
of  classes  ?  You  are  growing  very  democratic  in  your 
notions,  Mra.  Erie.” 

“  Ah,  Philip  mine !” 

“Nay,  that  is  not  a  logical  answer  to  my  question ;  it 
is  almost  like  evading  it  I  want  to  know  why  you 
have  grown  so  democratic  in  your  tastes  ?’’ 

“  You  would  not  care  for  me  if  I  hadn’t,  sir,”  she 
said,  the  sunshine  he  wanted  coming  back  to  her  face. 

“  Why  that  is  surely  a  worse  answer  tlum  before. 
Have  you  no  individuality  to  assert,  madam  ?  Arc  you 

quite -  Ah,  here  comes  Mary  Talbot ;  let  us  lay  the 

facts  of  the  case  before  her.  What  arc  you  looking  so 
mischievous  about,  Mary?”  he  added,  as  she  came 
smiling  towards  them. 

“  I  have  brought  you  some  news.” 

“  Have  you  heard  from  home  ?”  he  asked,  placing 
chairs  for  bis  wife  and  her. 

“Yes,  I  have  just  received  a  letter,  and  more  than 
half  a  scolding  delivered  with  it,  for  Jerry  thinks  that 
people  might  Iiave  had  a  little  consideration  for  him  iis 
well  as  the  rest  to-day.  He  declares  t’.iat  the  Cranes 
have  had  more  letters  than  usual,  on  purpose  to  keep 
him  away  from  tlie  fete." 

“  How  are  Rosy  and  the  babies,  Mary?” 

“  Getting  on  nicely,  dear ;  the  twins  are  bonny. 
Poor  little  Rosy !  her  responsibilities  increase  so  fast 
that  she  has  no  choice  but  to  settle  down  into  a  staid 
matron.  Mamma  thinks  that  it  is  the  very  wisest 
ordination  of  things.  But  my  letter  is  from  our  dear  old 
friends  at  the  vicarage.  They  send  all  sorts  of  kind 
messages  to  you,  and  both  much  regret  not  being  able 
to  be  with  us  to-day.” 

“  From  the  dear  little  woman  ?  Then  you  must  have 
quite  a  budget  of  news  ?” 

“Yes,  and  amongst  the  rest  she  writes  to  me  that 
I  Air.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Trevor  are  getting  on  quite 
I  charmingly  now.  His  lady  wife  has  bethought 
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herself  of  a  plan  for  keeping  him  in  good  order.  He  has 
grown  quite  submissive,  Miss  liaynor  says,  taking  only 
as  much  wine  as  his  wife  approves  him  taking,  and 
behaving  altogether  as  properly  as  can  be  expected 
She  makes  no  secret  of  the  cause  that  has  brought 
about  such  an  agreeable  change.  When  he  becomes 
fractious  she  uses  her  riding-whip.” 

“  How  could  Harry  Norton  marry  such  a  man  ?” 

“Ah,  that  is  just  like  you  romantic,  sentimental  folk, 
you  want  everybody  to  be  happy  in  your  way,  whether 
they  are  capable  of  it  or  not.  Now  I  think,  my 
dear - ” 

“  Not  being  in  the  least  sentimental  or  romantic - ” 

“  Don’t  interrupt  if  you  please,  Mr.  Erie,’’  said  Mary, 
laughing.  “I  was  going  to  say  that  Mr.  Richard 
Trevor  is  just  the  kind  of  person  Harry  Norton  should 
marry.  She  is  perfectly  satisfied,  I  assure  you,  and  she 
ought  to  be  the  best  judge.  I  believe  that  she  considers 
herself  quite  as  much  to  be  envied  and  quite  as  happy 
as  Mrs.  Erie,  or  even  Mrs.  Gort.  1  don't  know  whether 
I  can  quite  add  Lady  Elford  that  was,  for  really,  from 
what  I  hear,  she  cannot  be  able  to  deceive  herself  so 
far.” 

“  Did  the  man  she  married  really  believe  that  she  had 
two  thousand  a  year,  Mary  ?” 

“  It  is  said  so,  Helen ;  at  any  rate,  he  read  Sir 
John’s  will,  in  which,  it  appears,  that  sum  is  left  to  her. 
But  he  ought  not  to  complain  of  his  disappointment, 
for  his  own  much-talked-of  fortune  turned  out  to  be  a 
myth.  I  suppose  it  was  a  case  of  mutual — what  shall  we 
say  ? — misunderstanding.” 

“And  poor  Lady  Rivers,  Mary — is  she  to  return 
home?  Will  she - ” 

They  were  interrupted  by  a  shout  which  shook  the 
hill-side — “  Mrs.  Trevor !  God  bless  her !” 


COMPENSATION. 

^  SNOWDROP  1  born  to  grace 
Young  April’s  tearful  face. 

Thy  heart’s  pure  incense  ever  heavenward  tending. 
What  due  requital  shall  I  make. 

That  thus  thy  slender  stem  1  break 
Rudely  thy  right  of  bloom  and  life  oUeuding? 

Surmising  if  in  thee. 

To  our  humanity 

Haply  akin,  S'ime  latent  germ  may  wait 
To  link  thee  with  a  human  sorrow. 

Let  me  awhile  thy  sweetness  borrow. 

Thy  paleness  with  a  breathless  babe’s  to  mate. 

Type  of  frail  infancy. 

Blooming,  ere  long  to  die ; 

Fading,  ere  Spring’s  completed  verdure  shows. 
Thou  couldst  not  know  the  questering  bee. 
Nor  smiling  Summer  e’er  woo  thee. 

Nor  joyful  June  en wreathe  thee  with  her  rose. 


Come,  t  len,  the  bier  to  share 
Of  flower  than  thee  more  fair — 

Our  flower,  with  broken  stem,  that  lowly  licth. 
Upon  her  spotless  breast  to  fade, 

“  Sw'eets  to  the  sweet,”  must  thou  be  laid. 
Till  both  re-bloom  where  beauty  never  dieth. 

So,  there,  the  angel-child. 

Transfigured,  undefiled. 

All  lore’s  amenities  in  heaven  renewed. 

Still  thee  with  happy  clasp  may  hold. 
While,  renovate,  tliy  leaves  unfold. 
Blending  their  own  with  her  beatitude. 


EARLY  MUSIC  AND  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

LTHOUGH  the  works  of  Rameau  survived  him 
but  for  a  short  period,  it  has  been  necessary  in  a 
history  of  music  to  apportion  a  specific  place  to  him, 
and  dwell  at  some  length  on  his  peculiar  genius,  from 
the  fact  of  its  having  been  so  strikingly  original,  and, 
so  to  speak,  innovating  in  its  character.  It  is  in  this 
point  of  view  that  his  superiority  over  the  composers 
of  his  period,  and  especially  those  of  his  own  country, 
is  chiefly  apparent,  'i  he  arrangement  of  parts,  dramatic 
style,  local  colouring,  orchestration,  combinations  of 
harmony,  and  modulations,  all  differed  in  his  composi¬ 
tions  from  anything  that  had  previously  appeared. 

Rameau  was  undoubtedly  a  musician  of  great  ori¬ 
ginal  genius  for  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  and  for 
twenty  years  after  the  time  when  he  ceased  to  write 
there  was  a  great  dearth  of  composers,  until  the  first 
appearance  of  the  operas  of  Gluck.  The  orchestration 
of  this  gifted  composer,  which  even  now  appears  to  us 
full  of  vigour  and  energy,  was,  when  his  works  were 
first  produced,  regarded  as  inconceivably  grand. 
Gluck’s  sublime  opera  of  IphUjeuia  in  Tauris,  first 
brought  out  at  the  Grand  Opeia  in  Paris  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1779,  is  remarkable,  among  other  things, 
for  the  first  introduction  of  trombones,  which  instru¬ 
ments  the  composer  had  imported  a  short  time  since 
from  Germany,  and  which  he  employed  to  announce 
the  approach  of  the  Eumenides  and  the  infernal  deities. 
After  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  during  which  these 
instruments  have  been  bi  ought — especially  in  the 
orchestras  of  the  great  opei’a-houses — into  such  con¬ 
stant  requisition,  the  account  of  the  intense  eflect  their 
fiist  introduction  occasioned  reads  strangely.  Not 
only  were  there  bursts  of  applause,  but  exclamations 
of  surprise,  and  even  alarm,  we  aie  told,  from  the 
audience.  We  take  these  thuigs  very  differcutlj 
now ! 

There  is  a  droll  and  interesting  anecdote  of  the  ener¬ 
getic  efforts  made  by  the  composer  Mehul,  then  a  very 
young  man,  but  a  most  ardent  and  enthusiastic  ad¬ 
mirer  of  Gluck,  to  be  present  at  the  firat  representa¬ 
tion  of  his  celebrated  opera,  about  which  all  I'aiis  was 
going  mad.  The  young  musician  had  managed,  almost 
by  the  mere  force  of  bis  own  will,  to  obtain  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  elder  one,  and  hud  been  by  him  admitted 
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to  tlic  encbaatcd  arena  of  the  stage  during  the  last 
general  rehearsal  of  his  Iphigenia. 

“  Increase  of  appetite  doth  grow  by  what  it  feeds  on.” 

What  young  Mehul  had  heard  but  whetted  his  desire 
to  listen  again  to  that  sublime  music,  which  he  felt 
convinced  he  should  appreciate  still  more  on  a  second 
hearing ;  but  how  to  procure  a  ticket  to  witness  the 
first  performance  of  tliis  masterpiece  put  him  at  his 
wits’  end,  for  there  was  not  a  single  place  to  be  had  ; 
he  had  just  heard  the  great  maestro  himself  expressing 
his  regret  to  a  grand  duke,  all  covered  with  crosses 
and  decorations,  that  there  was  not  a  ticket  to  spare 
for  him,  as  he  had  only  one  himself,  which  he  had 
reserved  for  his  wife.  All  at  once  an  idea  struck 
Mehul ;  he  looked  furtively  round,  and  seeing  that  no 
one  was  observing  him,  he  sped  lightly  up  the  first 
flight  of  stairs  that  presented  itself,  and  never  stopped 
till  he  arrived,  quite  out  of  breath,  at  a  part  of  the 
house  that  we  should  call  the  gallery  stalls  or  ampin* 
theatre,  where,  selecting  the  most  obscure  place  he 
could  find,  he  hid  himself  in  a  corner,  and  then  in¬ 
dulged  in  a  good  laugh  at  the  fancied  success  of  his 
scheme,  which  was  to  pass  the  night  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  following  day  in  his  hiding-place,  and  then 
at  the  opening  of  the  doors  find  himself  installed  at  his 
post  in  a  corner  of  the  front  row,  ready  to  enjoy  him¬ 
self  to  his  heart’s  content ;  and,  delighted  with  his 
stratagem,  he  began  to  pass  in  rapid  review  all  the 
beauties  of  the  grand  work  he  had  just  heard.  After 
he  had  solaced  himself  in  this  fashion  until  it  grew 
dusk,  the  time  began  to  seem  rather  long  to  him,  more 
especially  when  a  certain  inward  craving  reminded 
him  that  he  had  eaten  nothing  since  his  modest  break¬ 
fast  of  the  morning,  and  that  he  had  a  long  and  dismal 
night  before  him.  Sleep  at  length  came  to  his  relief, 
although  his  couch  was  a  hard  one,  as  he  laid  himself 
down  underneath  one  of  the  benches,  fearing  that  he 
might  roll  off  if  he  ventured  to  place  himself  on  the 
top  of  one  of  them.  His  slumber  w«s,  however,  broken 
by  the  most  frightful  dreams,  the  combined  result, 
doubtless,  of  the  powerful  effect  of  the  music  he  hud 
been  hearing  on  his  mind,  and  the  emptiness  of  the 
more  material  portion  of  his  frame.  Every  time  he 
awoke  with  a  start  he  hastily  closed  his  eyes  again,  as 
if  to  shut  out  the  diabolic  visions  that  haunted  him ; 
but  it  was  of  no  use ;  he  was  no  sooner  asleep  again 
than  he  was  tormented  by  the  same  dismal  dreams. 
He  thought  he  was  dead — that,  like  Orestes,  he  was 
pursued  by  the  Furies;  he  heard  serpents  hissing 
in  his  cars,  and  flaming  torches  seemed  to  flash  in  his 
eyes. 

Struggling  under  the  weight  of  this  horrid  night¬ 
mare,  he  again  awoke,  but  not  with  that  sense  of  relief 
with  which  we  awake  to  find  ourselves  comfortably  in 
bed  after  a  disagreeable  dream.  Poor  Mehul  was  only 
partially  aroused ;  his  ideas  were  in  that  contused  con¬ 
dition  natural  to  his  uncomfortable  position.  In  en¬ 
deavouring  to  raise  himself  up  his  hand  encountered  an 
obstacle  over  his  head.  Ilis  terror  was  at  its  height, 
for  in  the  pitch  dark  it  seemed  like  the  continuation  of 
his  dream ;  he  believed  himself  really  buried,  and  took 
for  the  lid  of  tus  colfin  what  w  as  nothing  but  the  bench 


under  which  he  had  laid  himself  down  to  sleep.  He  made 
frantic  efforts  to  free  himself,  bu'-  in  the  confusion  of 
his  ideas  the  iutcrmiiiahle  rows  of  benches  seemed  like 
so  many  tombs  he  hud  to  striile  over,  while  nothing 
was  visible  below  but  un  immense  yawning  gulf  Juet 
at  this  moment  he  fancied  he  discerned  a  faint  light  in 
the  distance  just  beneath  lam  as  if  at  the  bottom  of  the 
gulf,  a  vision  which  those  who  have  ever  seen  a  large 
theatre  in  the  daytime  from  the  gallery  portion  of  the 
audience  part  will  be  easily  able  to  realise.  'I'lien  the 
sound  of  a  single  violin  executing  a  quaint  dance  tune 
— the  melody  of  which  had  rocked  him  to  sleep  — 
reached  his  ears,  and  by  degrees  he  began  to  distin¬ 
guish  what  apjieured  to  him  like  phantoms  moving 
slowly  to  and  fro.  Gradually,  as  his  eyes  grew  more 
accustomed  to  the  obscurity,  he  discerned  that  they 
formed  groups  together,  and  finally  executed  a  dance 
which  seemed  to  him  so  much  the  more  Satanic  that 
by  the  time  it  drew  to  an  end  he  was  able  plainly  to 
discern  what  appeared  to  him  a  sort  of  black  demon, 
who  was  apparently  regulating  all  their  movements,  and 
whose  sligiitest  sign  and  gesture  the  phantoms  simul¬ 
taneously  obeyed. 

All  Mchul's  self-possession  deserted  him ;  body  and 
mind  were  both  weakened  by  his  long  fast ;  but  the 
terror  which  had  taken  hold  of  him  lent  him  strength. 
His  eyes  had  by  this  time  grown  accustomed  to  the 
dim  light,  and,  clearing  all  obstacles,  he  paused  not 
till  he  found  himself  at  the  top  of  an  apparently  inter¬ 
minable  staircase,  which  he  began  to  descend  four 
steps  at  a  time,  thinking  all  the  while  he  should  never 
come  to  the  bottom.  As  he  gradually  emerged  into  a 
sort  of  dusky  daylight  he  was  still  undecided  as  to 
whether,  hke  Orpheus,  he  was  aux  en/ers  or  not,  espe¬ 
cially  when  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  phan¬ 
toms,  who  uttered  a  little  shriek  at  his  approach,  and 
certainly  his  appearance,  with  his  dusty  clothes,  haggard 
face,  and  disordered  hair,  must  have  been  anything  but 
prepossessing.  The  black  demon,  however,  approached 
him,  and  seemed  as  much  startled  as  himself  at  his 
sudden  apparition  ;  but  when  he  addressed  him,  asking 
in  a  familiar  voice  whether  it  was  Heelzebub  who  had 
just  pupped  in  the  midst  of  them,  the  sort  of  somnam¬ 
bulism  which  had  taken  possession  of  Mehul's  senses 
vanished  in  a  moment;  the  phantoms  of  his  heated 
iinaginatiiin  were  replaced  by  figurantes  practising 
their  steps,  while  in  the  black  demon  he  recognised  the 
well-known  ballet-master  Vestris,  who  scarcely  knew 
him,  so  changed  was  he  in  appearance,  and  ti  him  he 
related  the  motive  that  had  induced  him  to  remain  in 
the  theatre  till  the  performance  at  night,  confessing 
that  he  had  overrated  his  strength,  and  that  as  he  liad 
tasted  nothing  for  four-and-twenty  hours  he  began  to 
feel  faint  and  exhausted.  The  good-natured  god  of 
dancing”  (dteu  de  daunt ),  as  he  delighted  to  style  him¬ 
self.  laughed  heai  tily  at  his  adventure,  and  Mehul  had 
to  relate  it  over  again  to  several  of  the  performers,  by 
whom  he  was  quickly  surrounded,  and  who  were 
enjoying  the  fun  of  it  immensely,  when  suddenly  Gluck 
himself  appeared  on  the  scene,  and,  recognising 
young  Mehul  in  the  midst  of  the  group,  gaily  ex¬ 
claimed — 

Hallo,  young  man  1  don’t  you  want  to  see  my  opera 
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to  iiijrlit?  How  is  it  you’ve  not  been  to  ask  for  your 
ticket  V” 

“  VI' hy,  Mr.  Gluck,  I  heard  yon  tell  a  duke  yesterday 
that  yuu  had  not  any.” 

“  No  more  I  have  for  dukes,  but  for  a  musician — for 
my  friend — here  it  is.” 

Mehul  scarcely  felt  the  ground  beneath  his  feet  as  he 
flew  liomc,  first  snatched  a  hasty  meal,  of  which  he 
stood  greatly  in  need,  then  repaired  to  tire  best  of  his 
power  the  damage  done  to  his  only  bhick  coat  by  the 
dust  of  the  amphitheatre,  and  made  his  way  back  with 
all  speed  to  tlie  theatie,  where,  from  one  of  the  best 
seats  in  the  pit,  he  was  a  delighted  spectator  of  the 
immense  success  that  crowned  the  first  performance  of 
Iphiijenia  in  Taurut.  Mehul  became  the  pupil  of  the 
coin|M>8er  whom  he  so  greatly  adiniied,  and  remained 
in  I’aris  several  years,  working  very  hard  in  his  pro¬ 
fession,  iu  which  he  subsequently  enjoyed  a  great 
reputation. 

One  more  short  anecdote  concerning  him.  Mdhul 
was  a  native  of  Givet,  a  provincial  town  in  France,  and 
in  1808,  after  having  obtained  considerable  fame  as 
a  composer,  he  determined  to  revisit  his  native  city, 
from  which  he  had  been  some  years  absent,  liis  return 
was  quite  the  subject  of  general  rejoicing.  A  festival 
was  appointed  to  take  place  to  celebrate  it,  and  the 
mayor,  tliinking  the  best  tribute  of  respect  to  their  illus¬ 
trious  townsman  would  be  tlic  perfonnance  of  one  of  his 
own  works,  gave  notice  to  the  manager  of  the  theatre 
to  announce  for  a  certain  day  a  representation  of  one 
of  hlehul's  operas,  at  which  he  would  be  present. 
Great  was  the  embarrassment  of  the  poor  manager  at 
this  command,  which,  like  that  of  royalty,  was  impe¬ 
rative,  seeing  that  his  company  only  consisted  of  a 
troop  of  conierlians  without  a  single  vocal  perfonner 
amongst  them ;  but  he  was  not  ouc  to  be  affrighted  at 
difficulties,  and  he  got  over  this  one  in  the  following 
ingenious  way.  When  the  important  day  arrived  the 
following  bill  was  placarded  all  over  the  town  : — 

THEATRE  ROYAL,  GIVET. 

Tliis  evenln",  in  consequence  of  the  presence  within  our 
walls  of  our  celebrated  townsman, 

M.  MfcllUL, 

will  bo  gpvcn  the  first  performance  of 
A  FOLLY, 

A  comic  opera  in  two  acts ;  words  by  M.  Boailly,  music 
by  M.  MehuL 

AT.C. — It  Juis  been  judged  expedient  to  suppress  Vie  music, 
as  it  might  retard  the  action  of  the  piece. 

No  need  to  say  that  the  public  responded  to  the 
appeal,  or  that  when  Mehul  was  conducted  with  great 
l)onip  and  ceremony  to  the  mayor's  box  they  welcomed 
him  wiih  loud  acclamations. 

The  poem  of  A  I'oUj  was  then  performed  u  ithnut  music, 
and  eveiy  time  that  a  line  or  “  point”  in  M.  Bouilly’s 
libretto  brought  down  the  apphiuse  of  the  house, 
Mehul  was  oblige<l  to  rise  and  bow  his  acknow¬ 
ledgments  to  his  fellow-townsmen  for  the  honour  done 
him. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  an  idea  at  the  present  day  of 
what  a  musical  performance,  especially  in  the  minor 
theatres  and  provincial  towns,  must  have  been  a  cen- 
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tury  ago,  both  here  and  in  France.  The  only  singers 
worth  hearing  were  those  trained  to  church  mtnic 
and  accustomed  to  display  their  voices  in  buihlingg  of 
vast  proportions.  The  singers  employed  in  theatre* 
were  principally  actors  possessed  of  more  or  less  voice 
but  completely  strangers  to  the  true  art  of  singing.  A* 
to  the  orchestras,  they  were  certainly,  both  as  rcgind* 
numbers  and  style  of  execution,  far  below  our  veriest 
minor  theatres  of  the  present  time.  The  mnnoricsl 
force  of  even  the  Grand  Opera  orchestra  in  I’aris  eon- 
sisted,  in  1768,  just  one  hundred  years  ago,  of  fiv* 
first  violins,  the  leader  included,  five  second  violin*, 
two  altos,  three  violoncellos,  two  double  basses,  two 
flutes  and  two  hautboys  {the  same  ittstrumeiilalLsts  /ilaying 
altf  riiutely  the  tico  instruments),  two  horns,  two  bu-ssoon*, 
and  a  cymbal-player;  in  all  twenty-four  perforracn, 
and  this  at  a  fieriod  when  the  French- Italian  Theatre 
was  iu  a  very  flourishing  condition.  'I'hese  discoverie* 
explain  and  excuse  the  poverty  and  weakness  of  the 
instrumentiition  of  the  compositions  of  the  period, 
which  is  apparent  even  in  the  works  of  the  greatest 
masters,  such  as  Handel  and  others.  When  early  in 
February  this  grand  composer's  oratorio  of  JephAa 
was  revived  at  St.  James's  Hall  for  the  first  time  for 
thirty  years,  it  was  necessary  to  increase  the  orchestral 
accompaniments  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  a  task 
undertaken  and  executed  with  his  usual  ability  by  | 
Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan.  To  return.  Much  of  the  pops-  I 
lai  ity  of  the  Italian  opera  at  that  period  was  owing  to  I 
its  having  incorporated  with  it  comic  opera  or  parodies  | 
in  the  form  of  vaudecilles,  petites  comedies,  with  arutiMf  I 
freely  interpersed,  in  the  style  that  has  ever  since  been  | 
so  popular  in  France,  and  has  lately  become  so  in  this  j 
country — at  all  events,  since  Offenbach  has  become  a  I 
familiar  name  here.  ! 

Comic  opera  may  be  considered  as  the  national  music 
of  France,  as  it  is  the  style  in  which  so  many  native 
composers  have  displayed  their  genius ;  while  in  grand 
opera,  from  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  down  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  a  period  of  above  two  centuries,  it  may  be  | 
doubtful  if  more  than  four  French  composers  can  be 
named  who  have  greatly  distinguished  themselves— 
Rameau,  Auber,  Halcvy,  and  now  of  later  days  Charles 
Gounod,  the  world-wide  popularity  of  whose  Faust  is 
as  undeniable  as  it  is  merited.  Dauvergne  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  father  of  comic  opera,  which,  originating  I 
in  France,  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  popular  in 
this  country.  It  was  in  1753  that  he  produced  his  first 
“comedy  with  songs”  in  the  style  known  at  the 
present  day  as  comic  opera,  and  entitled  Les  Troyneurs.  | 
This  piece  was  reset  by  Al.  Herold  and  performed  at  n 
the  Tliciltre  Feydeau  about  forty  years  ago,  and  ranks  1 
as  one  of  the  earliest,  as  it  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
charming,  works  of  the  spirituel  composer  of  The  Muleteer 
and  the  Pre  aux  Ckres.  It  is  strange  that  after  this 
first  essay,  which  procured  for  him  the  title  so  cheaply  1 
acquired  of  the  father  of  comic  opera,  Dauvergne 
entirely  renounced  the  style  he  may  be  said  to  have 
created,  and  only  wrote  a  few  inconsiderable  works  for 
the  Grand  Opera,  of  whose  orchestra  he  became  the 
leader  and  director — an  office  he  retained  until  1790. 
He  quitted  Paris  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution  and 
retired  to  Lyons,  where  he  died  in  1797,  at  the  advanced 
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age  of  eighty-four.  His  immediate  successor  was  Duni, 
who  enriched  the  infancy  of  comic  opera  with  numerous 
and  charming  productions  ;  after  him  came  Monsigny, 
who  produced  at  the  Comedie  italieniie  in  17*'’2  a  piece 
in  three  acts,  entitled  Le  lloi  el  le  Fennler,  which  had  a 
mn  of  more  than  two  hundied  performances — a  thing 
almost  unprecedented  in  those  days — and  brought  more 
clear  gain  to  the  composer  and  author,  MM.  Monsigny 
and  Scdaiiie,  than  any  of  the  masterpieces  of  Moliere, 
Corneille,  Kacine,  to  say  nothing  of  Milton’s  Paradiee 
Lost,  sold  for  £2.5,  and  even,  going  further  back, 
Homers  sublime  Iliad,  which  scarcely  supplied  him 
with  the  means  of  subsistence. 

There  is  a  striking  similarity  in  the  lives  of  musicians. 
Monsigny  produced  in  17ti9  his  opera  entitled  The 
Deoerter,  which  is  regarded  as  his  masterpiece.  The 
author  of  what  we  now  call  the  libretto  was  Sedaine, 
on  whose  work,  though  he  enjoyed  a  considerable  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  dramatic  author,  the  following  squib  was 
pablished : — 

“  D’avoir  hante  la  comedie, 

Un  puuitent,  en  bon  chreticn, 

6’aocusait  et  promettait  bion 
Do  n’y  retourner  do  aa  vie. 

“  Voyons,”  lui  dit  lo  confesscur, 

“  Cost  lo  plaiiir  qui  fait  I’odcnso ; 

Quo  donnait-on  F  Le  D'  serictir, 

Vous  le  lirez  poor  penitence.” 

Which  may  be  thus  rendered — 

“  A  sinner  turned  to  pious  ways, 
tVTio  once  affected  bad  stage  plays, 

Hade  sulemn  vow  to  sin  no  mure. 

Nor  haunt  the  playhouse  as  before. 

‘  My  son,  now,’  said  the  reverend  priest, 

‘To  virtue’s  paths  I’d  back  you  le.id  j 
As  pleasure  spreads  tlio  guilty  feast. 

The  Deserter  now  for  penance  read.’  ” 

Monsigny  was  endowed  with  such  extreme  sensi¬ 
bility  that  he  identified  himself  with  all  his  personages, 
and  placed  himself  in  imagination  in  their  situations. 
In  composing  he  was  frequently  excited  even  to  tears. 
Like  Mozart,  his  sensibility  was  his  genius.  He  resem¬ 
bled  also  the  illustrious  composer  of  Guillaume  Tell  in 
that  he  ceased  to  compose  at  a  period  when  his  powera 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  reached  their  zenith — 
that  is,  when  he  was  not  more  than  forty-eight  years  of 
age.  M.  Fetis,  who  was  personally  acquainted  with 
Monsigny,  asked  him  in  1810 — that  is,  exactly  thirty- 
three  years  after  the  production  of  his  last  opera — if  he 
had  never  felt  the  desire  to  compose  since  that  period. 
“  Never,”  was  his  reply  ;  “  from  the  day  when  I  finished 
my  score  of  Felix,  music  has  been  a  dead  letter  to 
me.  1  have  never  had  an  idea  come  to  mo."  Yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  say  that  the 
dread  of  total  blindness  from  a  cataract  in  one  of 
his  eyes  compelled  Monsigny  to  total  cessation  from 
work.  One  of  the  collaborators  of  Monsigny  was  a 
certain  M.  Code,  who,  strange  to  say,  though  he 
was  continually  engaged  in  writing  for  composers, 
detested  music,  and  extended  his  hatred  even  to 
musicians.  “  Every  musician,”  he  says,  “  is  a  beast. 
It  is  a  general  rule,  to  which  I  have  never  met 
with  but  one  exception,  and  that  is  in  the  case  of 
Kamcau,  a  man  of  genius  in  his  art,  but  a  brute  beast 
in  every  other  respect,  and  who  was,  besides,  the  first 


to  bring  back  to  France  the  fashion  of  sacrificing  to 
music  the  action  of  a  poem,  the  sense  of  a  part,  and 
even  common  sense  itself."  tVhether  this  coareely- 
expres^-d  reproach  to  eximposers  is  as  well  thserved  in 
the  nineteenth  century  as  Colie  considered  it  in  the 
eighb'cnth  is  a  question  for  the  critics ;  composers 
may,  at  all  events,  retort  the  accusation  with  equal 
justice  upon  librettists,  in  who.se  writing.?  tliere  is  fre¬ 
quently  not  the  slighU'St  trace  of  common  sense  dis¬ 
cernible.  Beethoven  had  a  beautiful  poem,  full  of  truth 
and  simplicity,  on  which  to  found  his  one  opiTu  Filelio. 
Verdi  is  particularly  hajipy  in  his  choice  of  subjects, 
which  he  generally  selects  from  the  plots  of  the  great 
writer  Victor  Hugo;  but  neither  Bossini  nor  IMozart 
was  equally  fortunate ;  some  of  Mozart’s  libretti  were 
the  veriest  trash ;  his  Flauto  Alaijico,  for  instance, 
which,  though  set  to  the  choicest  music,  reads  mure  like 
the  lucubrations  of  an  escaped  lunatic  than  a  sane 
person  ;  but  Mozart's  simplicity  of  chanicter  and  kind¬ 
ness  of  heart  were  such,  that  he  would  buy  a  libretto  of 
any  obscure  author  if  he  knew  that  he  was  in  need 
of  the  purchase-money ;  easily  pleased  and  easily  satis¬ 
fied,  such  was  the  nature  of  this  truly  amiable  man, 
who  was,  besides,  before  being  a  great  composer,  what 
we  should  consider  at  the  present  day  a  great  pianist, 
although  the  instruments  on  which  he  had  to  display 
his  prowess  were  of  a  very  different  style  from  the 
Erards  and  Collards  of  our  time.  A  passage  Lu  one  of 
his  letters  from  Vienna,  dated  1771,  gives  us  a  graphic 
id(‘a  of  the  earliest  transition  from  the  ancient  clavecin 
or  harpsichord  of  his  boyhood  to  the  modern  piano¬ 
forte.  “1  have  just  come,”  he  says,  “from  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Steiner,  who  has  shown  me  a  marvel¬ 
lous  invention  which  he  calls  a  pianoforte,  and  in 
which  the  sound  is  produced  by  the  aid  of  a  hammer 
falling  on  the  string.  It  is  a  wonderful  invention, 
c.specially  when  1  come  to  think  of  all  the  charming 
effects  which  may  be  produced  by  it.”  Wliat  delight 
would  his  ingenuous  mind  experience  on  hearing  one  of 
Ids  own  delicious  concertos  interpreted  by  the  skilful 
fingers  of  an  Arabella  Goddard  or  Charles  Halle  I 


THOUGHT. 

The  cherub’s  head,  so  oft  in  marble  wrought. 

Our  earthly  emblem  is  of  heavenly  thought — 
Thought  which  would  wing  its  way  to  realms  above. 
As  to  the  ark  returned  the  wi  ary  dove. 

For  ever  rising  pure  from  earthly  stain. 

It  seeks  its  pristine  birthplace  to  regain. 

Till  freed  by  death,  the  weary  soul  doth  fly 
Back  whence  it  came,  and  is — eternity. 


CONVENTS. 

The  great  interest  excited  by  the  long  tri.al  in  which 
Miss  Saurin,  the  Sister  of  Mercy,  was  the  plaintiff',  has 
brought  forth  a  quantity  of  liteiature  bearing  on  Con¬ 
vents,  Beligieuses,  and  iieligious  Houses.  It  is  some 
time  since  Mrs.  Sherwood  wrote  her  two  stories,  called 
respectively  The  Monk  and  'I'ue  Nin.  These  wc 
observe,  amongst  others,  are  being  vigorously  set  forth. 
We  remember  them  to  have  been,  of  their  class,  singu¬ 
larly  well-written  and  engaging  histories. 
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(For  tonrking  our  Crochet,  Tasting, 
Kni'iing,  Xofittg,  and  Embroulfrii  Fat- 
terns.  ire  beg  o  renmmemi  tn  tiuhsiTibr.rs 
the  I'liiirmeiif  Messrs.  Walter  Evans  and 
Co-,  of  Derbg.) 

124  and  125. — Lady’s  Companion, 
IN  Shape  of  a  Pauasol. 

Tliis  companion  is  in  the  shape 
of  a  parasol  (see  No.  l'.^5)  The 
lower  part  of  the  parasol,  which 
simulates  the  lining,  and  forms 
the  bottom  of  the  case,  is  made  of 
cardboard,  on  to  which  the  liandle 
is  fastened  -  on  one  side  only,  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  parasol— and 
is  buttoned  on  to  it  by  means  of 
an  elastic  loop.  Cut  first  for  the 
parasol  eiuht  similar  parts  of  thick 
cardboard ;  cover  them  on  both 
sides  with  green  silk,  and  sew 
them  together  with  overcast 
stitches,  'ilien  cut  eight  similar 
parts  of  green  watered  silk ;  draw 
the  pattern  seen  in  illustration  on 
them.  'I  hen  work  the  embroider¬ 
ing.  I'he  outer  lines  are  formed 
of  fine  gold  braid,  sewn  on  with 
black  silk  ;  the  inner  tine  lines  of 
green  silk  braid,  sewn  on  wii.h 
silk  of  the  same  colour.  Between 
the  lines  work  point  nisse,  with 
green  purse-silk.  Then  sew  the 
watered  silk  parts  over  those  of 
cardboiird,  carefully  turning  in 
the  edges,  and  sewing  them  to¬ 
gether  with  overcast  stitches. 
Sew  on  inside  the  parasol  a  small 
cushion  (see  No.  124; ;  edge  it 


with  gold  braid,  and  fasten  stripi 
of  elastic  over  it.  Fasten  a  small 
metal  button  in  the  middle  of  the 
embroidered  pait,  and  a  similar 
one  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  para¬ 
sol,  which  fastens  at  the  same  time 
an  elastic  loop  inches  long. 
Then  cut  an  eight-cornered  piece 
of  cardboard,  which  must  fit 
exactly  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
parasol ;  cover  it  on  one  side  with 
green  silk,  so  that  it  fomis  a 
border  of  one-fifth  of  an  inch  on 
the  other  side.  On  the  side 
covered  with  silk  sew  on  a  ribbon 
four-fifthsof  an  inch  wide  stitched 
across  at  difierent  intervals,  into 
which  the  sewing  implements  are 
to  be  placed.  Then  tasten  at  the 
edge  of  this  part  several  pieces  of 
wire  about  yj|  inches  long,  for  the 
handle ;  these  are  twisted  and  bent 
into  a  loop  at  bottom,  and  wound 
round  with  dark  brown  beads.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  same  part 
fasten  a  piece  of  green  ribbon 
four  inches  long  and  foar-fifths  of 
an  inch  wide ;  it  forms  the  hinge, 
and  is  stitched  down  at  the  other 
end  on  the  lining  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  paiasol  'I'he  lower 
part  of  the  parasol  is  covered  on 
the  wrong  side  with  green  silk, 
sewn  on  in  pleats.  Then  cut  a 
long  straight  strip  of  green  silk 
18  inches  long,  2!  inches  wide. 
Sew  the  ends  together,  and  gather 
it  on  the  green  silk  binding  of  the 
parasoL 


124. 

Lady’s  Companion, 

IN  SHAPE  OF  A 
PABA80I,  (open). 


126. — Crochet  Pubsk. 


6 

126. — Lady's  Compamon, 
n  saAFx  or  a  pakasol  (closed). 


126. 

Crochet  Purse. 


Materials  •  One 
slcein  of  green  purse- 
silk ,  one  ball  of  gold 
thread ;  fine  green 
silk  cord;  a  green 
silk  tassel;  two  round 
green  buttons. 

This  pretty  purse  is  worked  in  double 
crochet,  with  green  purse-silk  and  gold 
thread ;  the  open-work  border  is  worked 
with  green  silk  only.  Begin  the  purse  at 
the  upper  edge  of  the  thick  part  with  green 
silk  Wake  a  foundation  chain  of  112  stitches, 
join  them  into  a  eircle.  and  work  1  round  of 
double  crochet ;  then  work  1  round  with  gold 
tbiead,  inserting  the  needle  into  the  back 
chain  of  every  stitch.  When  36  rounds  have 
been  worked,  begin  to  decrease  in  the  37th 
round.  For  this  crochet  together  2  stitches 
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la  1,  after  an  interval  of 
12  stitches.  This  de- 
oeasing  takes  place  in 
(Tery  second  round. 

When  the  purse  is  closed 
at  the  bottom,  work  with 
gold  til  read  in  the  back 
chain  of  the  foundation 
chain  stitch  alternately 

1  double,  1  chain,  miss¬ 
ing  1  stitch  under  the 
latter.  Then  work  with 
green  silk  treble  stitches 
divided  by  1  chain.  Each 
treble  stitch  is  worked  in 
the  chain  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  chain  stitch  still  left 
free ;  in  the  5  following 
rounds  work  the  treble 
stitches  in  the  chain 
stitches  of  the  preceding 
round.  In  the  7th  of 
these  open-work  rounds 
work  2  treble,  divided 
bj  1  chain,  on  1  chain 
stitch  of  the  preceding 
round,  then  1  chain, 
miss  under  the  latter  the 

2  next  treble  stitches 

and  1  chain  stitch ;  then  work  the  last  ronnd  with  gold 
thread  as  follows ; — 1  double  on  the  chain  stitch  after 
2  treble  stitches ;  3  chain,  missing  the  2  next  treble  under 
them.  Then  draw  two  fine  green  silk  cords  crosswise 
through  the  4th  and  5th  rounds  of  the  border,  fastening 
a  large  round  button  at  the  end  of  each.  A  small  green 
silk  tassel  ornaments  the  bottom  of  the  purse. 


127 

Tobacco  Pouch. 

Materials 
Green  satin;  some 
pieces  of  cash- 
mere,  yellow, 
tchite,  red,  and 
blue ;  silk  of 
different  colours, 
aUo  black  and 
xhite;  green  sUk 
cord ;  coloured 
silk  tassels. 

This  tobacco 
pouch  is  worked 
m  the  Turkish 
style.  The  bot¬ 
tom,  as  well  as 
the  four  tri¬ 
angular  pieces 
joined  on  to  it, 
18  maile  of  dif¬ 
ferent  pieces  of 
cashmere,  orna¬ 
mented  with 

Joint  russe  em- 
roiileiy  in  co¬ 
loured  silk.  T^e 
pouch  itself  is 
of  green  satin. 
Make  the  four 
side-parts  from 
illustration, 
stitching  ten 
getherthe  pieces 
of  cashmere 


127. — ^Tobacco  Pouch. 


128. — Crochet  Berceaunette  Cover,  or  Carruge  Rug. 


with  red  silk.  The  em¬ 
broidery  pattern  upon 
them  is  worked  with  very 
bright  colours.  Fasten 
them  on  to  the  bottom 
part,  which  must  be  lined 
with  cardboard, and  then 
si'w  in  the  green  satin 
pouch.  'Ihe  four  parts 
for  this  pouch  are  '  aeh 
5J  inches  wide  and 
inches  long,  se' n  to¬ 
gether  at  the  sides, 

hlake  a  wide  hem  at  the 
top  of  the  pouch,  and 
draw  cords  through. 

Lastly,  sew  on  colom  e<l 
silk  tassels  in  the  middle 
of  the  bottom,  and  at 
the  corners. 

128. 

Crochet  Berceaunette 
Cover,  or  Carriage 
Rug. 

Materials.  Green,  .scar¬ 
let,  purple,  and  black 

fleecy  wool;  white  and 

yellow  filoselle. 

Our  pattern  is  worked  in  common  crochet  h  tricoter, 
and  consists  of  squares  of  red  and  green  wool,  orna¬ 
mented  with  cross-stitches,  as  seen  in  illustration,  and 
joined  together  with  black  strips.  The  latter  are  like¬ 
wise  embroidered  in  cross-stitches.  1  he  cover  is  edged 
all  round  with  a  row  of  scallops  of  black  w  ool.  'J  he 
cover  may  be  worked  all  in  one  piece,  or  the  squares 

worked  sepa¬ 
rately  and 

{‘oined  together 
ly  the  black 
strips  Each 
square  is  27 
stitches  wide,  25 
double  rows  in 
height.  The 
bL  ek  strips  are 
9  stitches  wide. 
The  squares  are 
alternately  com¬ 
posed  of  red  and 
green  wool,  and 
joined  together 
in  such  a  manner 
that  the  colours 
alternate.  'Ihe 
patterns  on  the 
squares  are  em¬ 
broidered  from 
illustration  in 
green,  red,  and 
purple  wool,  yel¬ 
low  and  white 
filoselle.  The 
red  squares  are 
not  to  be  em¬ 
broidered  with 
green  wool,  nor 
the  green  ones 
with  red  wool. 
'I'he  shades  as 
well  as  the  num¬ 
ber  of  stitches 
can  be  seen  inil- 
liutration.  The 
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black  stfijis  arc  embroiilcrcil  in  tlic  same  manner,  but 
without  i>uip<c  wool.  Our  patb-rn  measures  30  inches 
square  but  the  cover  can  of  course  be  worked  larger 
or  smaller,  according  to  taste.  The  scallops  round  the 
edge  consist  of  1  treble,  I  long  treble.  3  double  long 
treble  1  long  treble,  1  treble  in  one  selvedge  stitch, 
1  double  in  the  next  scivedgu  stitch  but  2,  missing  2 
stitches  under  it 


BUSYDODIES. 


“  'YI’IND  yonr  own  business”  is  an  admirable  precept 
when  it  is  not,  as  all  precepts  are  apt  to  be, 
interpreted  too  stiictly.  If  we  should,  as  some  people 
say  we  ought,  mind  our  own  business,  and  nothing 
else,  there  would  be  an  end  of  such  things  as  public 
spirit,  philanthropy,  or  patriotism,  to  say  nothing  of 
neighbourly  kindness,  friendly  helpfulness,  and  so  forth. 
Philosopliical  people,  indeed,  may  retort  that  philan¬ 
thropy,  patriotism,  and  such  like  are  everybody’s 
business;  but  a  coiisidt-ration  of  this  view  would  in¬ 
volve  inquiiies  and  discussions  at  present  unnecessary. 

But  however  inconvenient  too  strict  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  might  be,  as  long  as  there  are  a  great  number  of 
persons  in  this  world  who  mind  everybody's  business 
but  their  own,  and  a  greater  number  still  who  mind 
everybody's  business  quite  as  much  as  they  do  their 
own,  and  a  great  deal  more  than  is  either  necessary  or 
agreeable,  the  injunction,  in  a  modified  sense,  will  be  a 
favourite  with  all  those  who  have  a  fancy — peculiar,  it 
may  be — for  getting  noiselessly  and  easily  through 
life.  For  “  busybodics,”  as  they  are  called,  are  by  no 
means  out  of  favour  with  all  mankind;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  there  are  a  great  many  people  who,  preferring  to 
Itave  their  sivyings  and  doin^  made  matter  of  general 
interest,  or,  at  least,  general  notice,  rather  like  the 
companionship  of  such  good  folks  as  tending  to  that 
result.  By  the  way,  the  term  busybody  may  not 
originally  have  been  applied  only  to  people  obtrusively 
busy  about  the  affairs  of  others,  but  may  have  included 
those  who  are  obtninvely  busy  about  their  own.  and  who 
in  this  way  assist  or  encourage  the  habits  of  the  first. 

Busybodics,  as  a  class,  are  capable  of  subdivision. 
Just  as  a  natural  philosopher  prefers  entomology, 
botany,  geology,  &c.,  so  the  busybody  prefers  some 
psriicukir  sort  of  business  belonging  to  his  neighbours 
as  the  object  of  his  more  immediate  interest,  and  he 
may  be  arranged  into  varieties  aeeordingly;  though, 
in  the  comprehensiTeneas  of  hit  character,  he,  of 
course,  keeps  a  sharp  look-out  on  other  concerns,  just 
as  a  botanist,  while  examining  the  stnieture  of  a  new 
plant,  has  an  eye,  too,  for  the  beetle  or  caterpillar 
taking  his  morning  promenade  or  making  his  evening 
banquet  upon  it. 

A  very  prominent  variety  is  the  sympathising  busy- 
bedy;  and  few  of  the  class  are  capable  of  creating 
more  of  that  embarrassment  which  all  busybodics  do 
creale  than  he.  For  example,  I  have  known — and  so 
uo  doubt  has  every  reader  of  this  paper — an  instance 
of  a  death,  which  in  ordinary  cases  would  have  been  a 
serious  affliction,  but  from  circumstances  was  quite  the 
reverse,  a  relief,  in  fact,  to  all  concerned.  Sneh  being 
fact,  the  relatives  feel  just  thst  amount  «f  sorrow 


inseparable  from  a  regard  which  was  merely  one  of 
habit,  and  from  a  tendernc.ss  which  all  well-constituted 
persons  have  towards  the  faults  and  infirmities  of  quo 
past  offending,  and  tlierefore  imt  censure.  But  lo! 
the  sympathising  busybody  appears  on  the  scene,  and 
the  mourneis  are  condoled  with  as  though  they  bad 
suffered  an  irreparable  loss,  and  had  had  the  warmest 
ties  of  mutual  affection  rent  asunder;  while  all  the 
friends  and  acquaintances  arc  constantly  being  told  of 
their  “terrible  bereavement”  and  their  “shockisg 
affliction,”  and  receive  daily  intelligence  of  cither  their 
“  overwhelming  grief”  or  their  “  wonderful  resigna¬ 
tion.”  The  cons4‘quence  is  that  all  sensible  people,  in 
the  circle  in  which  they  live,  set  them  down  as  fools, 
and  all  suspicious,  ill-judging  people  as  hypocrites. 

Another  variety  is  what  may  be  called  the  social 
busybody.  He  is  always  trying  to  bring  everybody 
acquainted  with  everybody  else,  and  inducing  thoae 
already  acquainted  to  associate  on  more  constant  and 
intimate  terms  than  are  quite  pleasuint  or  convenient; 
promoting  meetings  and  facilitating  interviews,  bring¬ 
ing,  as  it  is  said,  people  together.  A  favourite  method 
of  doing  this  is  by  getting  up  family  parties.  Ordinary 
parties  are  well  enough  if  the  guests  are  all  on  tliat 
equal  ground  of  familiarity  and  position  vulgarly  under¬ 
stood  as  the  “  hail  fellow  well  met”  terms ;  but  in  the 
present  day  it  is  not  easy  to  get  a  act  of  people  on  these 
terms  togctlier.  The  family  party  is  therefore  the 
thing,  because  then  ho  can  assume  that  they  are  or 
ought  to  be.  A  family  party,  when  planned  judiciously, 
or  when  the  spirit  prevailing  among  the  members  is  so 
happy  as  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  any  planning 
at  all,  is  no  doubt  a  very  pleasant  thing ;  but  the  result 
of  the  busybody’s  planning  is  just  what  we  have  most  of 
us,  I  fear,  at  some  time  or  other  experienced.  Few  of  us 
have  escaped  such  ceremonials  daring  our  natural  lives. 
Happy  indeed  may  those  few  consider  themselves. 
Happy  are  they  who  have  not  watched  sister  Smith 
glaring  at  sister  Jones  across  the  dinner  tabic,  or 
listened  to  the  sarcasms  levelled  by  uster  Brown  against 
sister  Robinson — wlio  have  not  witnessed  the  elaborate 
politeness  with  which  uncle  Johnson  receives  the  diffi¬ 
dent  advances  of  brother  Jackson,  and  the  demonstra¬ 
tive  condescension  to  the  whole  assembled  company  of 
cousin  Thompson.  Who  has  not  heard  the  family 
autocrat  “  shut  every  one  up”  upon  every  subject  started 
by  laying  down  the  law  upon  all  of  tliem?  Or  the 
family  aristocrat  clap  on  the  wet  blanket  for  good  and 
all,  converting  the  flow  of  soul  into  a  vapour-bath,  by 
his  determined  introduction  of  “  bighlived  topics  ?” 

Yet  without  the  grand  occasion  of  a  family  party,  the 
social  busybody  can  be  extremely  awkward.  Have  we 
never  been  brought  up— unconscious  of  what  was  to 
occur,  and  without  a  moment's  preparation  for  the 
occurrence  of  anything— and  introduced  to  the  very 
person  who  had  just  succeeded  in  a  lawsuit  against  us; 
or  to  one  whom  we  had  known  in  former  times,  bat 
whose  acquaintance  we  had  found  it  expedient  to  drop ; 
and  wasn’t  it  a  delightful  incident?  We  shouldn’t 
have  lawsuits;  and  we  shouldn’t  drop  any  one's 
acquaintance  except  for  very  strong  reasons.  Well, 
perhaps  no  more  we  should ;  but  we  all  do  so  never- 
thdcaa.  We  can't  help  it  any  more  than  w»  can  help 
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I  other  little  matters  in  which  civilisation  involves  us. 
Sueges  settle  their  differences  with  an  arrow  or  a 
Mialiawk ;  or  even  if  they  don't  put  any  future  mect- 
iig  with  an  enemy  so  completely  out  of  possibility, 
ilil  there  is  the  whole  expanse  of  bush  or  prairie  in 
vkich  to  avoid  a  rencontre.  We,  instead  of  shooting  or 
lealping  our  foes,  can  only  hand  them  over  to  the 
pntlemen  in  horsehair  wigs,  and  by  such  means  of 
Migeancc  are  likely  to  come  off  but  second  beat  our- 
i^Tes ;  while  for  future  avoidance  there  is  but  the 
Jrtance  of  a  drawing-room  in  Mayfair  from  a  drawing¬ 
room  in  Ilelgravia — a  dinner  party  in  Ilayswater  from 
» dinner  party  in  South  Kensington — with  the  wi  etched 
bosybody  at  our  elbow  in  each. 

Then  there  is  the  peace-making  busybody.  Certainly 
jou  have  a  better  chaae*<  of  escaping  his  good  offices. 
Ike  moment  yon  know  that  he  knows  of  your  falling 
oat  with  such  a  one,  or  your  coolness  towards  such 
mother,  you  know,  also,  what  he  will  be  sure  to  do  if 
he  has  the  opportunity ;  and  you  may,  by  great  adroit- 
DHB  and  caution,  avoid  giving  him  that  opportunity. 
It  win  require  rather  a  fatiguing  amount  of  vigilance, 
so  doubt,  but  it  is  possible,  and  worth  the  trouble. 
Iks  person  who  will  drag  every  one  into  friendship 
ud  familiarity  right  and  left,  regardless  of  their 
likings  or  dislikings,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  out¬ 
manoeuvre  ;  but  steady  circumspection  may,  for  the 
most  part,  defeat  him  whose  avowed  object  is  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  fellowship  among  enemies,  leaving  the  friends 
to  take  care  of  themselves. 

By  no  means  the  least  tormenting  of  the  species  is 
the  ambitious  busybody.  The  victim  of  the  ambitious 
busybody,  we  will  say,  lias  shown  some  little  genius  or 
talent  above  the  average  of  that  obtaining  in  his 
dtcle.  It  may  be  he  has  written  a  dozen  or  so  of 
articles  on  various  subjects,  two  or  three  of  which  have 
fomd  their  way  into  print.  Through  the  instrumcn- 
ttfty  of  the  ambitious  busybody,  ho  is  forthwith 
ktom  as  the  author  of  at  least  a  score  with  which  he 
haa  had  uo  more  to  do  than  the  man  iii  the  moon.  Not 
that  the  busybody  has  actually  told  lies  on  the  aub- 
jeet  He  has  merely  propagated  his  own  inferences 
aad  conclusions,  until  the  unhappy  subject  of  them 
narrowly  escapes — perhaps  sometimes  does  not  escape 
—being  denounced  as  an  impostor  by  his  own  acquaint¬ 
ances  when  the  real  authors  come  to  be  known  by 
them ;  and  os  something  little  short  of  a  swindler 
the  authors  themselves,  should  they  become  cognisant 
of  tlie  liberties  taken  in  bis  name  with  their  property. 
To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  if  his  own  lucubrations 
have  the  slightest  savour  of  humour  or  sarcasm,  he  is 
sure  to  be  suspected  of  every  especially  severe  satire 
or  criticism  which  may  thereafter  appear  in  any 
periodicid  he  was  connected,  or  suspected  of  being 


iluds  himself  in  the  position  of  being  regarded  as  a 
supreme  potentiality,  and  consequeutly  besieged  by 
applicants  of  all  sorts,  and  abused  for  bis  iudiffercnce 
to  their  claims,  or  of  standing  accused  in  every  one’s 
opinion  of  having  assumed  au  importance  to  which  he 
was  not  entitled. 

The  obliging  busybody  is  a  very  common  variety. 
All  those  already  mentioned  may,  to  a  certain  extent, 
be  regarded  as  “  obliging but  there  is,  besides  these, 
the  busybody  whose  speciality  is  obligingness.  Mrs. 
Mitten,  in  Miss  Hurney's  novel  of  Camilla,  is  a  very 
good  portrait  of  the  “obliging”  busybody,  except  that 
she  is  represented  also  as  a  toady ;  and  it  umst,  in 
justice,  be  said  that  obliging  busybudies  Lave  not  often 
any  interested  motives  iu  their  conduct,  at  least 
beyond  the  wish  to  gain  a  reputation  for  their  obliging 
disposition.  The  characteristics  of  this  sort  are  too 
well  known  to  neeii  specification  :  and  they — the 
obliging  busybodies — are  possibly  the  least  obnoxious 
of  the  species.  On  the  coutrary,  they  are  often  rather 
useful  to  people  who  have  any  important  or  engrossing 
work  to  do,  iu  picking  np,  as  it  were,  the  odds  and 
ends  of  business,  which  might  otherwise  be  neglected, 
doing  all  the  little  jobs,  which,  in  the  pressure  of  other 
matters,  might  be  left  undone  altogether,  or  perfonned 
but  carcle.ssly. 

As  to  busybodies  in  general,  notwithstanding  the 
comparative  usefulness  of  tlie  last-mentioned  variety, 
they  are  all  distinguished  by  being  on  all  occasions 
exactly  where  they  should  not  be,  saying  exactly  what 
they  should  not  say,  and  doing  exactly  what  tiiey 
should  not  do.  Do  we  wish  to  reserve  our  judgment 
on  any  subject  under  public  discussion,  the  busybody 
of  our  acquaintance  is  sure  to  commit  us  to  the  most 
unqualified  opinion  on  one  aide  or  the  other,  and  gene¬ 
rally,  of  course,  on  that  to  which  we  were  least  inclined. 
Do  we  wish  to  hold  aloof  from  any  project  in  contem¬ 
plation,  he  is  certain  to  compromise  ua  irretrievably  to 
it.  It  is  all  the  same,  whether  it  be  a  scheme  for 
settling  tlie  affairs  of  the  nation  or  for  getting  up  a 
gipsy  party,  we  are  plumped  over  head  and  ears,  and 
have  no  remedy,  nor  any  consolation  either;  for  to 
anathematise  him  in  private  is  poor  comfort,  and  he  is 
almost  impervious  to  abuse.  In  fact,  busybodies,  as  a 
botly,  are  provokingly  good-tempered,  and  pi^ue  them¬ 
selves  upon  tlie  unruftled  manner  in  which  they  receive 
the  rubs  which  fall  to  them  in  the  course  of  following 
their  pursuit. 

In  conclusion,  busybodies  ought  not  to  be  confounded 
with  mischief-makers.  No  doubt  all  of  them  do  some¬ 
times  make  much  mischief  unconsciously,  and  there  is 
also  among  them  the  mischief-making  busybody  proper, 
as  well  as  the  peace-making,  or  any  other  sort.  But 
the  terms  are  not  synonymous,  though  believed  by 


is: 


csnnected,  with.  A  slap  at  local  politics,  for  instance, 
j  and  the  parties  concerned  therein,  or  at  a  charitable 


trust  and  the  officials  connected  with  it,  is  sure  to  be 
laid  at  his  door,  and  especially  if  one  of  the  persons 
whoee  conduct  is  censured  happens  to  be  a  friend  of 
his  own.  Or  he  possesses,  probably,  some  little 
asthority  or  influence  in  some  metropolitan  clique  or 
provincial  circle,  and  the  busybody  goes  to  work  for 
his  gloiification.  And,  sooner  or  later,  be  inavitably 
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puzzle-headed  people  to  be  so ;  on  the  contrary,  busy- 
bodies  are  not  often  intentional  mischief-makers.  In 
fact,  cynical  persons  might  be  apt  to  look  upon  tliem 
as  people  afflicted  with  au  over-amount  of  goodwill  to 
their  fellow-creatures,  though  they  never  take  credit 
for  it  themselves;  neither  do  they  commonly  accuse 
people  of  being  very  ungrateful  when  they  find  their 
good  offices  resented,  and  themselves  abused  for  having 
intruded  them. 
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Tliia  low  dress  is  of  pink 
glacu  silk,  triinined  with  bowi 
and  cross-strips  of  pink  satin 
one  inch  wide. 

The  scarf,  which  is  fastened 
upon  the  leftside  with  a  satin 
rosette,  is  of  white  tulle, 
triinined  with  wide  and  nar¬ 
row  lace,  and  strips  of  em¬ 
broidery  insertion.  A  smaller 
satin  rosette  is  fastened  upon 
the  right  shoulder. 


129. 

Ladv’s  Petiicoat  Bodice. 

This  bodice  is  made  of  fine 
loni'cloth  or  cambric  muslin, 
an  1  is  very  useful  to  wear 
under  a  ball  dress  or  clear 
muslin  bodice.  The  top  of 
DAcr  aid  sleeves  are  edg'd 
with  guipure  lace  and  inser¬ 
tion. 


135. — Evexi.ng  Duess. 


Lady’s  Petticoat 
Bodice. 


130  and  131.— Veils. 


130.  This  veil  is  fastened 
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at  the  back  of  the  bonnet  upon  the 
chignon  with  a  safety-pin  hidden 
under  a  lace  bow  with  lappets.  Our 
model  is  of  black  spotted  tulle,  edged 
with  lace. 

131.  Double  veil.  This  veil  is  com¬ 
posed  of  two  similar  pieces ;  one  pro¬ 
tecting  the  face,  the  other  falling  over 
the  chignon.  It  is  also  made  of  black 
spotted  tulle,  and  is  trimmed  with 
black  lace  and  insertion. 

132. — White  Cashmere  Hood. 

This  hood  is  made  of  white  cashmere, 
i  iightly  quilted  and  lined  with  thin 
f’'k.  The  trimming  consists  of  a  van- 
dyke  strip  of  nasturtium-coloured  satin, 
embroidered  with  jet  beads,  and  tinis'ied 
off  with  a  tassel  to  correspond,  and  of 
a  satin  bow  placed  in  front.  The  hood 
is  edged  all  round 
with  black  lace. 


133  and  134. 

Ladies’  Caps. 

133.  Morning 
cap  of  clear  mus¬ 
lin.  ornamented 
with  lilac  satin 
ribbon  and  nar-  >^'554 
row  Valenciennes  5  ^ 
lace. 

134.  Evening  >'■  '■< 
cap,  entirely  , 
formed  of  large  [ , 
rosettes  of  Valen-  ^ 
eiennes  lace. 


Cashmere  Hood. 


The  New 
Hair  Restoreb. 

Among  th( 
frightful  disclo¬ 
sures  of  the  daily 
papers  of  Januaiy 
last,  head-poison¬ 
ing  from  the  use 
of  deleteiiousdyei 
and  washes  must 
take  first  place. 
It  is  easy  to  avoid 
foot-poisoning  by 
wearing  ‘-self- 
colours”  of  grey, 
brown,  and  soft 
shades  of  colour 
in  socks  and  stock¬ 
ings,  in  place  of 
the  biilliant  yel¬ 
low  dyes  that  were 
BO  fashionable; 
but  grey  hair  beiug 
no  longerthemai'k 
of  age,  but  caused 
too  often  by  se¬ 
vere  illness, 
grief,  or  excite¬ 
ment,  in  very 
young  persons,  it 
IS  only  natural 
that  they  should 
seek  to  restore 
their  hair  to  the 
original  colour, 
and  it  seems  hard 
that  this  sacrifice 
to  the  Graces 
should  be  punished 
by  long  illness, 


placed  upon  a  net 
foundation,  and 
ornamented  with 
blue  satin  ribbon. 
Lapels  of  blue 
satin  ribbon,  with 
lace  rosettes. 


130. — Black  Tulle  Veil. 


131. — Double  Veil. 
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frightful  eruptions,  or  even  death, 
tlie  use  of  mercury  and  nitrate 
i  f  silver  being  only  too  common 
in  ordinary  hair  dyes  and  washes, 
wliile  sulphur,  which  is  employed 
in  others,  produces  on  some  heads 
spots  and  pimples  of  a  most  un¬ 
pleasant  nature. 

We  have  received  so  many 
applications  upon  this  subject 
from  our  subscribers,  that,  al¬ 
though  we  feel  unwilling  to 
recommend  any  particular  nos¬ 
trum,  yet  we  should  not  be  doing 
justice  to  our  readers  did  we 
withhold  the  information  that  a 


134.— Evening  Cap. 


in  the  old,  is  decidedly 
objectionable  in  young 
persons,  and  therefore 
means  may  and  should  be 
used  to  restore  the  hair  to 
its  natural  shade.  For 
those  whose  vanity  has 
led  them  to  change  their 
dark  locks  to  golden 
tresses  we  have  no  com¬ 
passion,  but  we  do  feel 
anxious  to  assist  those 
young  ladies  who  have 
lost,  through  sorrow  or 
illness,  one  of  youth’s  best 
attractions,  a  “  good  head 
of  hair,”  and  as  rumours  of 
a  simpler  style  of  coiffure 
have  reach¬ 
ed  us,  it  is'- 
•  ^  doubly  ne"* 

cessarythat 
the  natural 
'  w'  i  should 


1  some  of  the 
I  attention 
i  bestowed 


“  addition¬ 
al”  liair. 
Young  girls 
usnahypos- 
sess  large 
quantities 
of  hair,  but 
after  it 
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THE  JOURNAL  OF  MISS  PATIENCE 
CAERHTDON,  OF  GUALMARA. 

BT  THE  AUTBOB  OF  “THE  KIDDLE-A-WINK.” 


Journal  Continued. 

Blandford.  Jnne  3rd.  This  is  but  a  small  place, 
neTcrtliclcss  I  must  wait  here  for  a  day,  Miss  Philippa 
being  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  fright.  Last  night, 
about  eleven  o’clock,  when  we  were  about  five  miles 
from  this  town,  three  horsemen  sprang  out  from  the 
hedge  upon  us;  one  seised  the  horses,  and  stood  guard, 
with  a  loaded  pistol,  over  the  postboy,  the  other  two 
opened  the  chaise  door,  and  demanded  our  money.  I 
had  taken  the  precaution,  before  I  left  home,  ol 
secreting  mine  in  an  inner  pocket,  only  carrying  in  my 
purse  some  silver  and  a  guinea  or  two.  I  handed  them 
this,  saying — 

“  We  are  not  rich.  Pray,  gentlemen,  do  not  hurt  the 
postboy.” 

The  robbers  had  black  masks  on  their  faces,  .and 
pistols  in  their  hands.  Jliss  Philippa  at  sight  of  these 
fell  on  her  knees  and  screamed  for  inerey,  upon  which 
the  villain  who  had  seized  her  swore  horribly. 

“  Don’t  squeal  like  a  prize  pig  at  a  fair,”  he  said, 
“unless  you  want  a  bullet  through  your  head  to  silence 
you  Out  with  your  money.  Old  Featherbed  !” 

“My  dear,  good,  kind  gentleman,”  cried  poor  Miss 
Philippa,  “  I  haven’t  any  money.  I'm  only  a  poor 
down-trodden  worm.  I  have  lived  all  my  life  long 
in  other  people's  houses,  and  eaten  other  people's 
tictu.nls - ” 

“  And  got  beastly  fat  on  ’em,”  said  the  rufiian  with 
a  roar  of  laughter. 

“  And  I  never,  never  had  a  loaf  of  brc.ad  or  a  shilling 
of  my  own,”  screamed  Miss  Philippa,  who  in  her 
wildest  terror  still  wished  to  save  her  money. 

“  It’s  my  belief  you  are  full  of  money,”  said  the 
rascal,  •*  and  I  shall  rip  you  open  to  see” 

Here  he  drew  his  hanger,  and  inaile  alunge  at  her, 
upon  which  she  flung  herself  with  such  force  on  me. 
and  clung  to  me  so  tightly,  that  I  was  nearly  suffocated. 
'Fhc  robber  standing  on  my  side,  who  had  a  very 
genteel  air  about  him,  began  to  laugh. 

“IjCt  the  ltdy  alone,  llempseed!”  he  said  in  a 
peremptory  voice.  “  Madam,  wc  mean  you  no  harm, 
only  we  are  gentlemen  of  the  road,  you  perceive,  and 
we  must  live.  We  want  your  cash,  aud  not  your 
lives." 

Reassured  by  his  voice.  Miss  Philippa  sat  up  trem¬ 
bling,  and  fumbling  for  her  puise.  It  was  a  faded 
lea'h  'r  one.  aud  had  only  a  battered  guinea  in  it,  and 
a  big  thimble. 

The  robber  looked  at  these  articles  with  much  con¬ 
tempt,  and  then  poised  my  purse  in  his  hand. 

“Mariam,  I  appeal  to  you  ”  he  said,  whether  two 
such  ladies  as  yourselves  could  be  travelling  so  slenderly 
provider!.  1  fear  you  roust  find  me  a  Uttle  more  cash, 
and  hand  me  your  watches  as  well,  otherwise  my  friend 
OQ  the  other  side  will  decidedly  make  himself  un¬ 
pleasant.” 


Although  I  thought  it  useless  to  resist,  I  still  tried  a 
short  expostulation. 

“  I  perceive,”  I  saki,  looking  at  hiss  steadQy,  “that 
you  are  a  geittlenta*,  therefore  I  confess  to  you  frankly 
that  I  have  more  money,  and  I  ask  youv  peruisaion  to 
keep  it,  because  I  am  on  a  journey  to  see  a  dear  friend, 
whom  1  may  never  see  again.  And  if  I  am  delayed  on 
the  road  for  want  of  resources,  I  certainly  shall  never 
sec  him,  because  his  ship  will  have  sailed  from  Ports¬ 
mouth  before  I  can  reach  it.” 

“  Madam,  you  have  conquered,”  returned  the  high¬ 
wayman,  putting  Ids  hand  to  his  hat  to  raise  it,  and 
then  refraining  because  of  his  mask.  “  Keep  yeor 
money.” 

‘  Well,  if  you  let  the  young  one  go  on  to  meet  her 
sweetheart,”  exclaimed  the  fellow  called  Ilcmpseed, 

“1  suppose,  captain,  you’ll  make  the  old  'un  pay  up?” 

“  Being  only  my  companion,  sir,  she  really  has  no 
money,”  I  observed.  “  Here  are  my  watch  and  chain. 

They  were  my  mother’s,  tmd  if  you  will  allow  me,  I 
will  redeem  them  on  my  return  home  by  any  sum  you 
name.” 

I  could  not  help  the  tears  which  sprang  to  my  eyes 
as  this  gentleman  of  the  road  took  my  mother's  watch 
ill  his  hand. 

“  I  am  willing  to  oblige  you,  madam,”  he  answered, 

“  but  you  will  understand  it  will  be  at  great  hazard  to 
myself.  Will  you  promise  me  safety  in  doing  it?” 

I  gave  him  iny  honour  of  this,  and  he  then  wrote 
down  an  address  on  a  scrap  of  paper. 

“  Bring  or  sear)  thirty  guineas  to  this  place,  and  1  g 
pledge  you  my  word,  madam,  that  yoar  watch  shall  he 
restored  to  you  iatact.  Ladies,  youir  very  humble  { 
servant.’*' 

He  bowed,  and  shut  the  chaise  door.  But  the  other 
fellow  was  not  so  easily  satisfied. 

“This  is  a  poor  night’s  work,”  he  cried  angrily,  j 

“  and  I’ll  be  hanged  if  I  don’t  at  least  have  some  fua  g 

out  of  it!  Now,  porpoise,  roll  down  th®  steps  if  yo« 
can,  and  let  us  have  a  dance  together.’* 

lie  jerked  Mi.ss  Philippa  from  the  chaise  with  a  g 

strong  hand,  aud  tumbled  her  into  the  road  in  a  very  q 

crumpled  state,  but  too  frightened  to  utter  even  a  [ 
word. 

“  Now,  captain,  whistle  a  saraband  or  a  minuet,  and  ^ 

lei’s  have  a  genteel  one.  Curse  it,  one  must  have  a  g 

genteel  tune  wlmn  one  dances  with  quality.  Will  g 

your  ladyst  ip  have  the  goodness  to  begin  ?’’  g 

lie  presented  hia  hand  to  poor  Miss  Philippa,  wh# 
took  it  with  a  most  rucfnl  air,  and  while  the  man  who  g 

had  been  standing  over  the  postillion  held  his  sides  ^ 

with  laughter,  she  waddled  tiirough  a  minuet  in  so  q 
cumiciil  a  manner,  pulling  and  blowing  so  ludicruusly, 
that  ar  last  1  could  hold  oat  no  longer,  but  laughed  ^ 

loudly  too.  llempsecd  added  to  the  absurdity  of  th«  ^ 

scene  by  danciug  with  every  kind  of  grotesque  move¬ 
ment  possible,  while  the  slim,  genteel  young  man 
whom  he  addressed  as  captain,  after  some  attempt  to 
keep  Ills  gravity,  gave  up  and  jmned  in  the  inerriiueBt.  ^ 
I  vow  iny  fright  was  quite  gone,  when  suddenly  two 
other  horsemen  appeared  on  tbe  hill  above  us,  and  I  g 
trembled  lest  this  addition  to  their  force  atiould  draw  q 
on  us  further  violence.  v 
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“Mariam,  poll  your  hood  close,”  said  the  captain  to 
me  hurriedly,  “  and  I  promise  you  shall  go  by  safely. 
Tours  is  not  a  face  such  men  as  these  should  look  at. 
Hide  it,  I  entreat  you.” 

In  another  instant  Miss  Philippa  was  seated  panting 
by  my  side,  with  her  muffler  pulled  over  her  head  and 
face,  the  shaking  postillion  was  in  the  saddle,  and  the 
m^tain’s  voice  crierl — 

“  Be  off,  man !  Gallop  for  your  life  1” 

We  started  at  a  tremendous  pace,  but  I  heard  the 
highwaymen  outstrip  us,  and  dash  forward  to  meet  the 
others.  They  all  stood  together  in  a  group  as  we 
passed,  and  though  1  kept  my  hood  dra^vn  completely 
over  my  face,  I  saw  they  were  tall  fellows  and  well 
mounted,  but  I  could  not  see  their  faces.  The  hill  was 
steep,  and  our  horses  tired,  so  their  pace  had  slackenerl, 
and  we  went  by  slowly  enough  for  me  to  hear  a  word 
sr  two. 

“  Rifled  them  completely,”  said  the  captain  ;  “  useless 
risk  to  stop  them  again.” 

“  Sink  me !  ’  cried  a  voice  that  made  me  start,  it  was 
10  like  Mr.  Fulke's,  “but  you  seem  to  have  been 
dancing  with  a  haystack  here  in  the  moonlight.” 

“  Old  ones  both,”  said  the  other  man. 

The  whirr  of  the  chaise  drowned  the  rest  of  his 
words,  and  we  passed  on  unmolested. 

The  ring  of  that  voice  brought  on  me  a  fit  of 
trembling  and  of  tears  which  I  had  hitherto  restrained. 

“  I  thought  you  were  dead,  my  dear,”  said  Miss 
Philippa  in  a  choked  voice.  “  Undo  me — I  am 
stifling.” 

I  unfastened  her  muffler,  and  found  her  face  purple 
from  suffocation. 

“Why  have  you  half-strangled  yourself?”  I  said, 
betwee  n  laughing  and  crying. 

“  You  don’t  suppose  I  did  this  myself?"  cried  Miss 
Hiilippa.  “It was  that  rascal Gloten  who  half-hanged 
me.” 

“  Gloten  1”  I  exclaimed. 

“Y'es,  Gloten,  my  dear.  It  was  he  who  held  that 
cowardly  postillion.  I  recognised  him  in  spite  of  his 
mask,  and  although  he  was  careful  not  to  say  a  word. 
But  his  laugh  betrayed  him.  He  has  a  villainous  laugh. 
And  it  was  he  who  rushed  forward  when  the  other  two 
raffians  appeared,  and  tied  my  head  up  like  a  horse  in 
a  nose-bag.  Look  at  my  head,  all  dragged  to  pieces, 
and  nobody  to  dress  it  again  till  we  get  to  South¬ 
ampton  I” 

I  was  pondering  at  the  voice  so  much  like  Alan's, 
and  did  not  answer  her  for  a  moment  or  two.  After 
what  Tristram  had  told  me  of  this  man  Gloten  I  was 
not  so  much  amazed  to  find  him  among  thieves. 

“  He  must  have  recognised  us,”  1  observed,  “  and  he 
kept  quiet  hoping  to  escape  our  notice.  Did  you  see 
the  young  man  we  passed  on  the  hiil.  Miss  Philippa?” 

“  How  could  1  see  or  he;ir  him  either,  with  my  head 
tied  up  in  a  bag?”  she  asked  snappishly.  “J  hope 
they’ll  all  swing,  every  one  of  them.  As  to  Gloten, 
the  crows  will  pick  his  bones.  I’m  certain.” 

When  we  got  into  Blandford  our  story  made  a  great 
commotion  in  the  little  town,  but  though  men  and 
consubies  mounted  in  pursuit,  the  result  has  been  a 
blank. 


I  am  foolish  to  dwell  upon  a  chance  likeness  in  the 
ring  of  a  voice.  Alan  is  marching  on  the  road  to 
Portsmouth  with  his  regiment — voices  are  often  alike. 
1  shall  say  nothing  on  this  matter  to  Philippa. 

■She  is  in  bed  to-day  really  ill. 

Southampton,  June  7th.  We  only  arrived  here  this 
afternoon,  poor  Miss  Philippa’s  nervous  state  having 
forced  us  to  delay  often  on  the  road.  People  say  we 
should  have  done  wisely  to  have  gone  round  by  Salis¬ 
bury,  the  roads  being  better  and  safer. 

1  miss  my  watch  more  than  1  can  say. 

C  o’clock.  I  have  just  heard  good  news.  The  ship 
in  which  Alan  embarks  is  in  Southampton  Waters,  and 
the  regiment  is  expecU'd  here  to-morrow.  So  we  are 
saved  the  fatigue  and  trouble  of  going  on  to  Ports¬ 
mouth. 

My  hand  trembles,  and  my  heart  beats  fast  with  fear 
and  hope. 

AVill  he  be  glad  to  see  me?  Will  the  surprise  vex 
or  please  him  ? 

1  fear  I  have  acted  too  boldly  in  taking  this  long, 
hazardous  journey  to  prove  to  him  my  affection.  Or 
have  I  come  more  out  of  remorse  than  love?  I  feel 
my  soul  tilled  with  a  passion  of  regret,  like  that  which 
makes  us  heap  kindness  on  the  dying  when  we  strive 
to  atone  for  all  the  coldness  and  neglect  of  the  past. 
If  this  long  separation  changes  his  heart  or  mine,  let 
our  parting,  at  least,  have  about  it  all  the  teniferness 
which  soothes  a  death-bed ;  then,  should  his  foreboding 
prove  true,  and  we  do  inde.  d  cruelly  forget  each  other, 
the  kindness  of  our  farewell  will  ever  be  a  comforting 
thought  to  the  vexed  memory. 

June  8th.  Ah !  why  did  I  write  all  this  when  it  was 
all,  all  in  vain?  1  am  spent  in  mind  and  body,  and 
this  long  journey  brings  me  no  fruit  but  grief. 

Alan  Kulke  is  not  with  his  regiment.  In  reply  to 
the  letter  I  sent  him,  there  came  to  our  inn  his  friend, 
a  Captain  Carleton,  who  told  me  that  the  colond, 
having  ascert  iined  the  ship — thn  Revenge — would  put 
in  at  Falmouth,  had  sent  for  Alan  and  given  him  per¬ 
mission  to  join  her  there. 

“  He  htarted  for  Cornwall  instantly,  madam,”  said 
the  captain,  “  rejoicing  very  much  that  he  would  have 
the  happiness  of  seeing  you  before  he  departed  for 
America.” 

Choked  by  tears,  I  could  not  say  a  word  to  thank 
him  for  coming  to  me. 

“  We  are  vastly  obliged,  sir,  for  your  politeness," 
said  Mi.s8  Philipp.a.  “  And  .n,  pretty  wild-goose-chase  we 
have  had  for  not  hing.  1  vow  it  is  monstrous  provoking. 
AV  hat  are  we  to  do  now,  iny  dear?  ’ 

“  Perhaps  if  you  return  to  Cornwall  at  once,” 
observed  Alans  friend,  “you  will  be  in  time  to  see 
Fulke.  Unless  we  have  very  favourable  winds  the 
Revenge  will  be  some  time  getting  down  to  Falmouthc” 

“  Don’t  talk  of  it !’'  cried  Philippa,  “  I  am  bumped 
and  shook  nearly  to  death  already.  I’ll  not  stir  from 
this  place  for  a  week  to  come,  and  then  I’ll  not  go 
without  a  man  and  a  blunderbuss,  t'ir,  we  have  been 
robbed.  AVe  were  attauKud  by  a  score  of  mounted 
rulli.tns,  who  stripped  us  of  every  penny  with  knives 
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and  pistols  at  our  throats.  Another  such  a  fright 
would  kill  me.” 

I  found  my  voice  now,  and  after  giving  the  gentle¬ 
man  a  true  history  of  our  adventure,  I  asked  brokenly 
if  he  knew  what  road  Alan  had  tiken. 

“  Madam,  I  cannot  tell  you,"  he  replied.  “  I  only 
know  that  he  informed  me  he  should  take  coach  to 
Salisbury.  As  he  had  only  a  valise  with  him,  perhaps 
he  has  continued  his  journey  on  liorseback.” 

I  felt  myself  shiver  from  head  to  foot.  Could  it  have 
been  Alan  ? — was  that  his  voice  ? 

Oh,  what  folly!  I  am  mad — quite  mad — to  wrong 
him  thus ! 

Captain  Carleton  was  eager  to  make  himself  agree¬ 
able  to  me,  but  I  do  not  like  him.  Ilis  admiration  was 
even  insolent.  Yet,  just  as  he  was  taking  leave,  1 
asked  him  a  favour. 

“  Sir,”  I  said,  “  if  in  the  American  colonies  it  should 
be  your  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  gentleman  named 
Vincent  Morrens,  will  you  do  me  the  kindness  to  deliver 
to  him  a  message  from  me  ?” 

“  Madam,  I  am  your  humble  servant  in  all  things,” 
returned  the  captain.  “  I  will  deliver  your  message 
through  fire,  and  sword,  and  water !” 

I  smiled,  wdth  tears  rising  in  my  eyes. 

“Then  tell  him,  sir,"  I  answered,  “that  Patience 
Caerhydon  trusts  in  him  always,  and  though  he  has 
never  written  her  a  word  to  explain  his  strange  and 
seemingly  cruel  departure,  yet  she  believes  that,  like 
every  other  action  of  his  life,  it  will,  when  cleared  up, 
prove  to  be  good  and  noble.” 

The  captain  took  out  his  tablets. 

“  I  will  write  your  words  here,"  he  said,  “  that  I  may 
not  forget  them.  This  Mr.  Morrens  is  a  happy  man." 

“  1  fear,  sir,  he  is  most  unhappy.  I  think,  some¬ 
times,  he  has  been  kidnapped  and  sold  to  the  planta¬ 
tions.  I  know  such  things  have  been  done." 

Then  I  told  him  of  Vincent’s  disappearance,  his 
father's  death,  and  of  the  few  vague  reasons  Alan  bad 
for  thinking  he  had  gone  to  the  colonies  willingly. 

“I  will  find  him,  madam,”  said  the  captain  confi¬ 
dently.  “  When  he  knows  there  is  an  estate  waiting 
for  him,  he  will  come  home.  Shall  1  tell  him  his 
father’s  legacy  is  safe  in  your  hands  V” 

“  You  can  say  so  if  you  will,  sir,  but  he  will  not 
need  the  assurance." 

Upon  this  he  took  his  leave  with  much  show  of  gal¬ 
lantry,  and  though  I  do  not  like  him,  1  hope  he  may 
find  Vincent. 

After  he  was  gone  I  questioned  the  landlord  respect¬ 
ing  the  road,  and  he  advises  us  to  go  by  way  of  Salis¬ 
bury.  'i'he  road  is  so  much  better,  he  says,  that  thougli 
longer,  we  shall  lose  no  time,  but  rather  gain  some. 

Salisbury,  June  10th.  We  reached  this  place  last 
night  without  any  adventure  or  hindrance.  Finding 
the  address  the  highwayman  gave  me  is  only  about 
nine  miles  from  this,  1  told  Miss  Philippa  that  if  I  had 
money  enough  I  would  redeem  my  watch  from  his 
hands,  but  1  feared  I  bad  scarce  sufficient  to  take  us 
home.  Travelling  is  very  expensive,  especially  as  we 
hire  a  larger  chaise  now,  with  a  couple  of  men  with 
piatols  and  blunderbuss  to  protect  us. 


“  My  dear  love,"  said  Philippa  kindly,  “  1 11  lend  yon 
the  money.” 

Thun  to  my  surprise  she  ripped  open  her  muff,  and 
showed  me  quilted  in  the  wadding  fifty  guineas. 

“  This  is  where  1  have  kept  my  savings  ever  since  I 
was  robbed  at  Gualmara,”  she  said.  “  Don't  betray 
the  secret,  my  dear.  1  always  toss  about  my  muff  in  the 
most  careless  way,  so  no  one  suspects  its  rich  lining." 

“  Why  don’t  you  put  your  money  out  at  interest, 
Miss  Philippa?”  1  asked. 

“  Interest,  my  dear !  It  is  very  little  interest  or 
principal  either  I  should  see.  If  I  was  known  to  liare 
a  guinea,  it  would  soon  be  borrowed  of  me.  When 
you  have  lived  with  Letty  as  long  as  I  have  you’ll  find 
out  she  is  a  (/raxper.  But  there,  I  don’t  wish  to  say 
anything.  People  who  live  in  other  people’s  houses 
see  and  hear  a  good  deal  and  learn  to  say  little.  How¬ 
ever,  I  will  make  one  remark,  my  dear,  because  I  like 
you:  don’t  trust  that  little  hussy  Nora  in  any  way. 
She'll  do  you  a  hurt  if  she  can." 

“Nora  do  me  a  hurt!”  I  cried.  “Why,  I  have 
always  been  most  kind  to  her.” 

“That  matters  little,”  answered  Miss  Philippa. 
“  She  hates  you  all  the  more  for  it.  She  is  a  pert, 
insolent,  worthless  wench,  and  I  wouldn’t  be  her 
mother,  my  dear,  not  for  a  peck  of  pearls  and  diamonds 
— no,  indeed.  And  it  is  my  belief  she’ll  bring  more 
trouble  upon  that  remarkable  old  Lady  Lily  than  ever 
‘Tam  Jenkins  tha  vool’ did.  Ah.  I’ve  seen  a  good 
deal ;  living  as  1  do  in  other  people’s  houses,  I  am 
obliged  to  see  a  good  deal." 

I  implored  Miss  Philippa  to  say  what  she  had  seen, 
but  she  assured  me  that  was  no  part  of  her  business. 

“  I  f  a  pei  son  is  lying  pretty  comfortably  upon  a  sackfnl 
of  snakes."  she  said,  “  depend  upon  it,  it  isn't  safe  to 
tell  ’em  what  their  bed  is  made  of.  No,  my  love ;  open 
your  eyes  for  yourself,  please  Just  look  at  Nora  from 
top  to  toe  next  time  you  see  her,  and  then  tell  me 
whether  she  is  dressed  like  a  modest  waiting-woman. 
Ah,  if  people  in  their  own  houses  opened  their  eyes  at 
widely  as  those  poor  creatures  are  ol)!iged  to  do  who 
live  in  other  people’s  houses,  there  would  be  a  deal  of 
mischief  nipped  in  the  bud.  But  there,  the  blindness  of 
folks  who  have  got  their  own  roofs  over  their  heads  it 
only  to  be  equalled  by  their  conceit.  Not  that  you  are 
conceited,  my  love,  but  you  are  too  simple.  If  you  had 
only  lived  in  other  people's  houses  as  long  as  1  have, 
you  would  have  got  your  wits  sharpened  up  a  bit  by 
this  time  ” 

IShe  would  not  say  a  word  more,  but  her  talk  has 
made  me  very  uncomfortable. 

At  the  Three  Tuns,  a  little  wayside  inn.  June  11th. 
This  afternoon  our  chaise  broke  down  compleU'ly.  One 
wheel  came  off,  and  the  axle-tree  of  another  is  damaged 
or  broken.  We  are  obliged  to  stop  here  while  the 
^  postdlion  rides  back  to  Salisbury  for  another  chaise. 
This  is  a  wild  place,  and  I  trust  he  will  return  soon 
enough  to  enable  us  to  go  on  to-night.  It  was  shameful 
to  give  us  such  an  old  broken-down  vehicle.  It  is 
now  six  o'clock,  and  I  see  Miss  Philippa  standing  in 
the  road,  looking  anxiously  towards  the  town.  She 
shakes  her  head  t«  tell  mo  there  is  nothing  in  sight. 
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Since  writing  this  I  have  discovered  that  the  house 
named  by  the  robber  is  only  about  two  miles  from  here. 

I  have  asked  if  it  is  a  place  of  good  repute,  and  they 
answer  there  is  nothing  against  it.  So  1  have  resolved 
to  walk  thither  with  the  man  who  acts  as  our  guard.  If 
Hbe,  as  the  people  here  say,  the  house  of  a  gentleman, 
there  can  be  nothing  to  fear ;  and  if  there  were,  1  would 
risk  a  great  deal  to  get  back  my  mother’s  watch.  How¬ 
ever,  Miss  Philippa  is  dead  against  the  adventure.  But 
ve  shall  have  daylight  till  nine,  and  I  hope  to  return 
before  eight,  and  show  her  that  her  fear  was  causeless. 

June  12th.  I  have  had  a  most  strange  adventure. 
Perhaps  I  have  come  near  being  murdered,  but  thank 
God !  I  have  escaped  safely,  and  am  now,  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  rooming,  just  come  back  to  the  Three  Tuns. 

I  found  the  place  to  which  the  robber  had  directed 
me  was  a  decayed  country  house,  very  lonely  and 
minous.  A  hideous  old  hag  opened  the  door  to  my 
knock,  and  after  spying  me  from  head  to  foot,  asked 
me  gruffly  to  walk  in.  I  begged  that  my  man-servant 
might  be  allowed  to  enter  also,  and  to  disarm  her 
Rupicions,  I  showed  her  the  sort  of  pass  which  her 
master  had  given  me.  On  seeing  this — but  she  could 
not  read  it— she  said  the  man  might  come  into  the 
kitchen.  I  immediately  asked  to  be  permitted  to  sit 
there  also,  but  she  demurred,  grumbling  something 
about  still  having  a  parlour  for  quality.  She  then 
ihowed  me  into  a  long  dark  room  panelled  and  hung 
with  a  few  portraits,  stags’  horns,  whips,  and  other 
implements  of  sport.  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  room 
10  well  furnished,  and  sat  wondering  and  wearying  a 
long  while.  At  last  I  rang  the  bell,  and  asked  when 
her  master,  Mr.  Amesbury— that  was  the  name  he  gave 
me — would  he  at  home  ? 

He  is  riding  into  the  courtyard  now,”  said  the  old 
hag,  “  and  as  he  has  friends  with  him,  I  think  you  had 
better  come  upstairs  with  me  to  another  room,  for 
they’ll  be  wanting  this  one.” 

Hearing  the  sound  of  loud  laughter  and  many  voices, 
I  was  glad  to  retreat,  and  so  followed  her  quickly  up  a 
wide  staircase  to  a  very  ruined  and  decayed  bedroom, 
having  a  large  old-fashioned  bed,  and  walls  hung  with 
tattered  tiipestry.  1  shuddered  as  I  entered,  and  began 
almost  to  rue  the  foolhardiness  that  had  brought  me 
thither. 

“  Pray  tell  your  master,”  I  said  as  the  woman  left, 
“that  I  am  greatly  hurried,  and  entreat  him  to  see  me 
instantly.  ” 

As  she  closed  the  door  I  saw  the  tapestry  on  the 
opposite  wall  shake  slightly,  and  in  a  moment  I  heard 
the  tap  of  a  finger  behind  it.  Somewhat  flurried,  I 
raised  the  tapestry,  and  saw  a  low  door,  with  a  latch, 
very  old-fashioned,  and  fastened  down  in  a  rude  way 
with  a  chain  and  a  bit  of  iron.  The  knocking  still  cou- 
tiuued  and  1  heaid  a  voice  saying  “  Help !  help !” 

“  Who  is  here?”  1  said,  “and  what  do  you  want?” 

“  My  God !  whoso  voice  is  that?”  answered  a  woman. 

“  I  am  Patience  Caerhydon,”  I  said. 

I  did  not  shake  or  tremble  as  1  spoke,  though  my 
heart  beat  like  a  hammer  against  my  sirle. 

“Miss  Caerhydou!”  cried  the  woman.  “Oh,  for 
the  love  of  mercy,  if  you  core  for  your  own  soul,  open 


this  door  and  let  me  speak  with  you!  But  are  you 
truly  Miss  Caerhydou  ?  How  did  you  get  here?  Are 
you  a  prisoner?  ’ 

All  this  while  I  strove  to  undo  the  latch,  and  had 
scarce  succeeded,  when  the  woman  tore  the  door  open, 
and  fell  upon  her  knees  before  me.  She  was  gaunt, 
emaciated,  and  foul  beyond  description,  yet  through 
her  matted  hair  1  recognised  the  yellow  face  of  Martha 
Pugsley. 

“  It  is  Miss  Caerhydon  1”  she  cried,  gazing  up  at  me 
with  a  strange,  wild  look.  “Uh,  miss,  when  1  heard 
your  voh-e  I  thought  I  was  mad  indeed  1” 

“  How  is  it  that  you  are  here?”  1  said,  recoiling  from 
her  somewhat,  for  she  was  truly  dreadful  to  look  at. 
She  had  never  been  pleasant  in  her  aspect,  but  now, 
uncombed  and  unwashed,  she  was  simply  horrible. 

“  Honoured  miss,  say  you  forgive  me,”  she  cried, 
“a'"d  I’ll  tell  you  everything!  I’m  a  prisoner  here. 
'1  hey  say  I'm  mad,  but  I’m  not  mad.  No,  no.  I’m  not 
mad,  and  I'll  be  revenged  on  them  yet.” 

Shu  tore  at  her  ragged  gown  as  she  spoke,  and  ground 
her  teeth  together  in  a  passion  of  anger  like  a  wild 
beast's  1  felt  sick  as  1  looked  at  her  fury,  and  saw 
the  haggard  aspect  of  the  woman,  and  the  drear, 
abject,  bare  misery  in  which  she  was  shut  up. 

“  I  forgive  you  heartily,”  1  said ;  “  speak  out  at 
once.  I  entreat  you.” 

“  Miss,  I  am  a  poor  woman,”  she  answered,  turning 
her  voice  into  a  whine.  “  1  was  tempted  by  the  money 
offered  to  me  I  didn’t  wish  any  harm  to  Mr.  Morrens 
— I  didn’t  truly.  If  you  was  a  poor  despised  worm  like 
me,  miss,  you’d  be  willing  to  get  a  little  money  any 
way,  if  only  for  bare  victuals  and  drink.” 

“  Go  on  1  go  on  I”  I  cried  impatiently. 

“  And  so.  miss,  for  money  I  did  it.  I  decoyed  Mr. 
Morrens  to  Lambeth,  to  the  water-side,  and  there  they 
set  upon  him  and  took  him  prisoner.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  ‘  they?’  Of  whom  are  yon 
talking,  woman  ?”  1  cried,  beside  myself  with  a  strange 
terror. 

She  had  no  time  to  answer,  for  a  door  at  the  end  of 
the  dismal  room  was  opened  suddenly,  and  Mr.  Gloten 
and  1  stood  face  to  f.ace  I  still  held  the  tapestry  back 
with  one  hand,  so  that  my  figure  was,  in  a  manner, 
framed  by  the  doorway,  and  I  saw,  by  the  ghastliness 
of  the  villain's  countenance,  that  for  one  single  moment 
he  took  me  for  a  vision.  Then  he  rushed  forward  and 
seized  the  miserable  woman  Pugsley  with  a  rough  hand, 
and  dashed  her  to  the  floor,  she  tilling  the  air  with 
shrieks  that  rang  through  my  cars,  and  made  my  heart 
burn  with  indignation. 

“  Coward !”  I  cried,  “unhand  the  woman  instantly  1” 

“  She  is  mad,”  said  Gloten  in  an  insolent  voice. 
“  She'd  spring  at  my  throat  if  I  let  her  go.  You  had 
better  not  interfere  in  this  business.  Miss  Caerhydon.” 

As  if  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  words,  the  poor 
creature  burst  out  into  fearful  ravings,  mingled  with 
such  terrible  language,  that  1  closed  my  ears  with  both 
hands. 

“  I  can’t  hohl  her,”  said  Gloten  with  an  oath. 

Upon  this  he  shouted  for  help,  and  there  came  pre¬ 
sently  running  to  him  the  old  hag  and  two  rulliaus 
I  seemingly  well  steeped  in  drink.  These  overpowered 
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the  mad  woman,  and  bound  her  with  a  chain  to  her 
bed,  many  curses  flowing  from  their  lips  the  while,  and 
many  cruel  blows  falling  on  her  with  no  spaiing  hand. 
The  whole  scene  was  so  horrible,  that,  dropping  ti  e 
tapestry  upon  it  to  hide  it  from  my  eyes.  I  retreated  to 
the  other  chamber,  aud  flinging  myself  into  a  chair,  I 
wept  aloud. 

Hither  Gloten  and  the  old  woman  followed  me,  he 
demanding  with  oaths  wherefore  she  had  put  me  in 
this  room,  and  she  excusing  herself  shrilly,  in  a  voice 
like  a  screech-ow'l’s. 

“  I  thought  the  bedlamite  was  chained  up,”  she  said. 
Hllow  was  I  to  know  you  had  let  her  loose?  She 
cQuld  not  have  come  scratching  at  this  door  like  a  dog 
if  she  had  been  fastened  up  as  she  ought  to  be.  I  he 
lady  would  never  have  touched  the  tapestry  if  she 
hadn't  knocked  and  whined  at  it.” 

“  Pray,  Miss  Caerhydon,  what  business  has  brought 
you  here?”  asked  the  insolent  Gloten. 

I  hope  I  have  some  courage,  and  I  was  certainly  not 
to  be  daunted  by  a  creature  so  utterly  contemptible  as 
this  coward. 

“  My  business  is  not  with  you,  sir,”  I  replied ;  “  it  is 
vyith  Mr.  Amesbury.” 

“I  told  ’ee  so,”  snapped  the  old  woman,  “else  I 
wouldn't  have  let  her  in.” 

“  Go  and  fettdi  him,  then,  hag !”  cried  Gloten,  push¬ 
ing  her  from  the  room,  and  closing  the  door  after  her. 
“  Now,  madam,”  he  continued,  approaching  me,  “  I 
believe  there  is  an  old  score  between  you  and  me,  which 
1  intend  to  settle.  Firstly,  where  is  my  wife?" 

“  She  is  out  of  your  reach  for  ever,”  I  answered — 
“  she  is  dead !” 

He  turned  pale,  and  his  lips  grew  blue,  as  though 
with  cold. 

“  If  that  is  true,”  he  said,  lifting  his  hand  upward, 
“  I  swear  I’ll  revenge  her  death  upon  your  wicked 
brother.  What!  you  think  I  didn't  care  for  her?  I 
tell  you  I  did.  I  thought  to  be  another  man  when  I 
married  her,  and  I  had  sworn  to  leave  all  this.  Now 
Pve  sworn  another  kind  of  oath,  and  I’ll  keep  it  too 
Shall  1  bear  to  be  whipped  like  a  hound  and  not  avenge 
myself  and  her?  Miss  Caerhydon,  don't  think  to  leave 
this  place  till  I  have  brought  your  brother  to  his  knees.’' 

This  evil  speech  of  his  was  garnished  with  many 
oaths,  which  1  scorn  to  set  down. 

“  You  cannot  keep  me  here,”  I  replied,  “  for  all  the 
country  will  be  roused  if  1  do  not  return  by  nine 
o'clock.” 

“  Then  if  you  have  set  the  constables  on  us,”  he  said 
with  a  fierce  oath,  “  let  me  tell  you  they'll  find  you 
dead  when  they  come.” 

“  Wlmt  is  the  meaning  of  this  language?”  cried  a 
dear  voice,  and  a  young  man  in  a  laced  riding-suit 
entered  hastily.  “  1  believe,  sir,  this  house  is  mine,  and 
no  matter  to  what  vile  uses  1  have  lent  my  roof,  at 
least  I  will  not  have  ladies  insulted  beneath  it. 
Madam,”  continued  the  gentleman,  turning  with  great 
civility  to  me,  “  I  trust  you  will  excuse  the  discourtesy 
with  which  you  have  been  received.” 

“fcjir,"  I  said,  rising  and  cuitseying  to  him,  “I 
certainly  got  your  uanie  aud  address  from  a  I'tersou 
who  took  my  watch  and  chain  from  mo  on  the  road, 


but  the  people  of  this  neighliourhood  assured  me  yon 
were  yourself  a  gentleman  of  ancient  family  and  good 
repute,  therefore  I  came  to  your  house  without  fear, 
and  I  neither  expected  to  be  incivilly  treated,  nor  to 
find  here  a  nest  of  rogues  and  v.agabonds.  I  claim 
your  protection,  sir,  aud  1  desire  at  onoe  to  return  to 
my  inn.” 

“  Madam,  you  shall  be  obeyed,”  ho  returned. 

“  Permit  me  to  show  you  to  a  more  fitting  apartment, 
wlicj-e  I  w  ill  give  you  the  packet  entrusted  to  my  care 
by  the  person  of  whom  you  speak,  who  is,  indeed,  an 
unfortunate  friend  of  mine.” 

I  had  a  great  wish  to  stay  in  the  chamber  where  1 
was,  hoping  again  to  get  speech  with  Patty  Pugsley, 
but  I  feared  it  might  be  dangerous  to  demur  to  hii 
request,  so  I  followed  him,  as  he  led  the  way  through 
a  long  galleiy  to  a  pretty  upper  parlour,  very  neat  and 
tasteful. 

“  This  was  my  mother's  room,”  he  said,  “  and  no  foot 
has  entered  it  since  she  died  but  mine.  Madam,  will 
you  take  this  cliair  ?  It  was  hers.” 

I  knew  he  meant  to  piiy  me  the  highest  compliment 
a  man  can  pay  a  woman  when  he  equalled  me  in  his 
mind  to  his  mother,  therefore  my  colour  rose,  and  I  sat 
down  with  some  confusion.  Then  from  an  old  carved 
<  abinct  he  took  a  packet,  and  as  he  did  this  I  had  time 
to  observe  his  air  and  figure,  both  of  which  were 
genteel  and  agreeable,  though  his  face  bad  somewhat 
of  a  w’om  aud  haggard  look. 

“  This  packet  was  entrusted  to  me  by  a  friend,”  he 
said,  and  here  he  flushed  crimson  to  the  brow — “a 
man  more  unfortunate  than  culpable,  who  has  grown 
reckless  through  loneliness,  grief,  aud  ruin,  aud  who  in 
returning  you  this  asks - " 

“  Pray  say  no  more,  sir,”  I  cried ;  “  here  are  the 
thirty  guineas  which  I  promised  to  the  person  in 
question.  Give  them  to  him.  with  ray  thanks  for 
having  protected  me  on  that  day  from  the  violence 
of  his  companions.” 

ilr.  Amesbury’s  face  was  whits  to  the  lips  now,  and 
he  pushed  the  thirty  guineas  towards  me  with  much 
agitation. 

“  Madam,  my  friend  asks  only  your  forgiveness. 
May  I  say  that  he  has  it?” 

I  was  much  discomposed  as  I  bowed  my  head  in 
assent.  His  air,  his  manner,  his  voice,  which  I  seemed 
to  recognise,  all  made  me  suspect  that  he  was  himself 
the  person  of  whom  ho  spoke,  and  I  felt  grieved  that 
a  man  in  whom  honour  and  shame  yet  lingered  should 
be  led  into  such  an  evil  course. 

“  Tell  him,''  I  said,  “that  I  pardon  him,  and  entreat 
him,  by  the  memory  of  his  mother,  to  leave  for  ever 
this  way  of  life.” 

“He  shall  hear  your  message,  madam,”  Said  Mr. 
Amesbury  in  a  trembling  voice.  “  Perhaps  his  greatest 
misfortune  is  in  having  met  you.” 

“  1  trust  not,  sir,”  1  answered,  “  for  I  assure  you  I 
mean  him  no  harm.” 

He  bowed  to  me  without  speaking,  and  then  I  found 
courage  to  ask  him  the  question  long  trembling  on  my 
lips. 

“  Sir,  if  it  be  not  an  impertinence,  will  you  tell  me 
who  that  gentleman  was  to  whom  you — 1  mean  your 
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friend — spoke  on  the  day  that — that  I  parted  with 
this?”  I  said,  laying  my  hand  on  my  chain. 

“That,  madam,  was,  I  believe,  young  Mr.  Fulke, 
a  gentleman  holding  his  majesty's  commission  as 
captain  in  the - ” 

“Sir!  sir!"  I  cried,  “take  care  what  you  say  before 
you  affirm  to  me  that  Mr.  Fulke  was  a  companion  of 
higltwaymen.” 

My  face  was  burning  with  indignation,  and  my  heart 
stood  still. 

“Alas!  madam,  is  he  so  dear  to  yon?"  said  Mr. 
Amesbury.  “  Let  me  hope,  then,  that  I  shall  not  lower 
him  in  your  esteem  when  I  say  I  know  him,  and  he 
did  me  the  honour  to  lodge  a  night  at  this  poor  ruin  of 
mine  on  his  way  to  Cornwall,  a  few  days  ago." 

I  was  pale  as  death,  and  my  lips  quivered  with  an 
anguish  that  brotight  the  smart  of  unshed  tears  to  my 
eyes.  Had  I  passed  so  close  to  Alan  and  yet  not  spoken 
to  him,  not  seen  him,  or  he  mo  ? 

“  I  trust,  sir,  there  is  no  dishonour  in  accepting  your 
hospitality,"  I  said,  trying  to  speak  calmly,  “  but  if 
that  was  indeed  Mr.  Fulke,  I  heard  him  talking 
familiarly  to — to— sir,  I  must  speak  out — to  robbers — 
to  men  who  have  forfeited  their  lives  to  the  law." 

“  Reassure  yourself,  madam,"  returned  Mr.  Ames- 
bury  in  a  sarcastic  tone;  “  Mr.  Fulke  is  no  highwayman. 
He  is  more  fortunate  :  he  holds  his  majesty’s  licence  for 
the  cutting  of  throats  and  the  plundering  of  purses  in 
an  honourable  manner.  While  he  can  exercise  his  skill 
thus  openly  he  will  not  take  to  the  road.” 

In  spite  of  the  sarcasm  in  his  words  they  reassured 
me,  and  I  permitted  myself  to  smile. 

“  In  that  case,  sir,  may  I  ask  why  he  was  so  familiar 
with — with  Mr.  Gloten’s  friends  ?” 

“  You  have  put  it  very  neatly,”  returned  the  gentle¬ 
man,  “  and  I  think  Mr.  Gloten  could  answer  you  better 
than  I.  As  for  Mr.  Fulke’s  friendship  with  myself, 
that  is  easily  explained.  His  mother  and  mine  were 
friends,  and  I  knew  him  in  days  when  I  was  somewhat 
of  a  beau  in  town.  Perhaps  in  our  mutual  desire  to 
see  life  we  made  acquaintances  that  have  done  us  no 
good ;  among  them,  maybe,  were  some  of  the  gentry 
who  love  the  king's  highway  too  well  to  leave  it.  Are 
you  satisfied,  madam?" 

“  No,  sir,”  I  replied,  “  I  am  only  sorry  both  for  yon 
and  for  Mr.  Fulke.  Surely  you  have  chosen  to  see  life 
in  an  ill  way." 

“  Madam,”  returned  Mr.  Amesbury,  with  that  deep 
flush  again  passing  over  his  face,  “  there  are  men  to 
whom  it  is  given  to  see  life  in  no  other  way — men  of 
such  impetuous  blood,  that  things  irregular  and  evil 
beat  upon  their  hearts  like  the  call  of  the  ocean  to  the 
rivers.  And  they  glide  on  passionately,  yet  undeceived, 
joining  those  who  know  no  better  law,  no  better  life, 
and  receiving  these  men’s  vices  with  careless  clearness 
of  vision.  And  if  there  intervene  some  pure  hopes, 
some  noble  sentiments,  they  are  so  linked  with  un¬ 
worthy  pursuits  that  they  cannot  stir  them  to  one  good 
deed." 

The  passion  in  which  he  spoke  ended  here,  and  his 
hand,  which  he  had  oub-tretched,  sank  down  dejectedly 
by  his  side.  1  was  much  moved,  and  very  sorrowful 
(m  him. 


“ Oh,  sir,  believe  me,”  I  cried,  “there  is  hope  for 
such  a  one  as  you  speak  of.  Pure  desires  will  bring 
a  pure  life." 

“  ^ladam,  I  have  no  hope,  no  wish  in  life  remaining,” 
he  answered.  “  I  am  a  slave  now,  a  slave  bound  to  the 
wheel,  and  can  oidy  pray  for  that  crowning  blow  of 
mercy,  the  coiip-de-ijrace." 

lie  spoke  in  a  light  tone,  and  I  perceived  he  was 
half  ashamed  that  he  had  let  me  see  the  workings  of 
his  heart.  I  was  not  so  unfeeling  as  to  continue  the 
subject  when  he  wished  to  drop  it,  so  1  spoke  on  quite 
another  matter. 

“  Sir,  liefore  I  quit  your  house,"  I  said,  “  I  wish 
much  to  have  speech  with  a  poor  creature— a  prisoner 
in  it — who  seems  half-mad.” 

“  She  is  wholly  mad,  madam,  except  at  rare  times. 
You  are  welcome  to  speak  with  her  if  you  permit 
me  to  accompany  you,  for  I  assure  you  she  is  very 
dangerous.” 

“  And  why  is  your  house  a  Bedlam  ?”  I  asked,  looking 
him  straight  in  the  face. 

He  coloured  again. 

“  IMadain,  I  have  told  you  Mrs.  Fulke  and  my 
mother  were  friends;  when,  therefore,  Mr.  Fulke  asked 
for  an  asylum  here  for  an  old  servant  of  the  former’s, 

I  did  not  care  to  refuse  him.  I  did  not  know  she  was 
mad  till  her  arrival.  Then  truly  I  thought  it  hard  either 
to  keep  her  or  to  send  her  adrift  to  perish.” 

“  But  she  was  a  servant  of  Miss  Mallivery’s,"  I  said 
w'ith  my  cheeks  burning. 

“ Perhaps  so,”  he  answered,  “but  it  is  Mrs.  Fulke 
who  pays  my  old  housekeeper  for  her  care  of  her.” 

“  Then  how  can  I  help  fearing,”  I  said  trembling 
very  much,  “  that  this  woman  is  placed  here  instead  of 
in  a  public  asylum  lest  she  should  betray  the  secrets  of 
those  she  has  served  ?” 

Mr.  Amesbury  was  silent  a  moment,  then  he  turned 
to  me  frankly. 

“  If  such  Imj  the  case,  madam,  you  would  not  surely 
ask  me  to  acknowledge  it  to  you?  Mrs.  Fulke  was 
my  mother’s  friend,  and  if  any  secrets  of  her  family  are 
in  this  woman’s  keeping,  I  shall  hope  she  will  hold  her 
tongue  over  them,  mad  as  she  is.  If  you  wish  to  see  her 
you  are  welcome,  though  1  warn  you  not  to  heed  what 
she  may  say,  for  she  is  quite  crazed.” 

He  rose  and  walked  with  me  to  the  door  of  Mistress 
Pugsley’s  room,  but  this  was  locked,  and  I  then  begged 
him  to  enter  the  other  way,  through  the  tapestried 
chamber,  llie  latch  of  this  hidden  door  was  again 
firmly  secured,  but  he  soon  unfastened  it,  and  we 
entered  and  beheld  a  sad  spectacle. 

Chained  to  her  pallet  bed,  which  was  but  covered 
with  straw,  and  with  her  wrists  securely  tied  with  rope, 
the  poor  maniac  lay  helpless  and  moaning,  a  hideout 
and  painful  sight. 

“  Patty,  do  you  know  me  ?"  I  said,  stooping  over  her 
kindly. 

But  she  answered  me  in  words  without  reason,  and 
gnashed  on  me  with  her  teeth.  I  would  have  lingered 
with  her,  hoping  to  soothe  her,  but  Mr.  Amesbury  drew 
me  away. 

“  This  is  not  a  fitting  sight  for  you,  madam,”  he  said 
firmly. 
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But  she  was  sane  a  little  while  agone,”  I  cried ; 
“and  surely  if  they  treated  her  kindly  she  would  grow 
sane  again.  Chains,  loneliness,  and  darkness  would 
make  any  one  mad.” 

He  acquiesced  in  this,  and  spoke  pitifully  of  the 
poor  creature,  promising  me,  when  the  fit  was  over, 
she  should  have  all  the  liberty  that  could  be  given  her 
with  safety. 

Then  we  descended  the  staircase,  and  I  thought  to 
leave,  but  the  drunken  Gloten,  and  two  or  three  others 
scarcely  sober,  barred  the  way. 

“  She  shall  not  go  till  we  are  safe  off !”  they  cried. 
“  Look  here,  captain,  we  mean  you  no  affront,  but  this 
lady  stops  here  till  we  are  out  of  the  reach  of  the  beaks.” 

Much  alarmed,  I  called  aloud  on  the  man  who  bad 
attended  me  hither,  but  Gloten  laughed  at  this. 

“  He  won’t  stir  these  four  hours,”  he  said ;  “  he  is 
dosed  well  with  drink,  and  lies  sleeping  in  the  kitchen.” 

“  Let  me  pass  I”  cried  Mr.  Amesbury  in  fury. 
“This  lady  shall  not  be  detained  a  moment  in  my 
house  against  her  will  I” 

He  drew  hU  sword  as  he  spoke,  and  advanced  upon 
the  four  men  who  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase. 
But  one  of  them  at  that  instant  pulled  forth  a  pistol 
and  pointed  it  at  me. 

“  If  she  stirs  an  inch  I’ll  shoot  her  dead !”  he  yelled 
hoarsely.  “  My  life  is  as  dear  to  me  as  hers.  I  am  not 
going  to  be  caught  here  like  a  rat  in  a  trap  through 
her  or  any  other  t.irl.” 

Mr.  Amesbury  struck  the  man’s  arm  down  with  the 
flat  of  his  sword,  and  the  pistol  rolled  on  the  ground. 
I  never  saw  a  man  so  cool,  so  intrepid,  or  so  angry  as 
he  was.  His  eyes  were  on  fire,  and  his  face  white  as 
ashes,  and  I  verily  believe  murder  would  have  happened 
in  a  moment  if  I  had  not  raised  my  voice  above  the  din. 

“  Mr.  Amesbury,”  I  said,  “  I  am  resolved  1  will  not 
be  the  cause  of  bloodshed.  I  was  foolhardy  in  conring 
hither,  and  I  am  willing  to  suffer  for  my  temerity 
Only  find  me  a  messenger  to  take  an  assurance  to  my 
friend  of  my  safety,  and  I  will  remain  here  until  these 
gentlemen  have  put  a  score  of  miles  between  me  and 
them.” 

“No,  madam,”  returned  Mr.  Amesbury,  “if  I  die 
at  my  own  door  you  shall  have  a  free  passage.  Out  of 
my  way,  miserable,  ungrateful  ruffians!” 

He  burst  through  them  all,  and  took  me  by  the 
hand  ;  but  I  was  as  determined  as  he  was,  and  there  is 
something  in  the  Caerhydon  blood  which  boils  up  in 
the  face  of  danger,  giving  double  strength  and  energy 
to  the  frame,  so  I  was  able  to  set  him  aside,  and  even 
calm  him,  while  1  ascended  the  stairs  a  few  steps 
higher,  where  my  voice  could  be  better  heard. 

“  I  pledge  you  my  word,  men,”  I  cried,  “  that  I  w’ill 
not  leave  this  house  till  midnight.  Now  mount  your 
horses  and  away !  Mr.  Amesbury,  I  only  ask  that  I 
may  have  the  presence  of  your  housekeeper  with  me, 
and  that  1  may  be  unmolested  in  the  room  to  which  I 
retire.  1  will  accept  your  arm  if  you  will  conduct  me  ” 

1  said  this  to  draw  him  away,  and  he  could  not 
refuse,  although  he  might  guess  my  motive.  I  had 
now  an  opportunity  of  using  all  my  powers  of  persua¬ 
sion  to  induce  him  to  spare  himself  the  degradation  of 
a  quarrel  with  the  villains  whom  he  had  so  ill-chosen 


as  his  companions.  I  said  I  should  never  be  happy 
again  if  blood  was  drawn  or  life  lost  on  my  account, 
arid  the  inconvenience  of  remaining  here  a  few  hours  I 
counted  as  nothing  in  comparison. 

The  mortification,  the  anguish  he  felt  were  so  visible, 
that  whether  he  be  a  robber  or  no  1  pitied  him,  and 
I  uttered  not  a  word  that  could  add  to  his  distress.  lie 
has  good  in  him,  and  I  trust  this  bitter  lesson  will 
snatch  him  from  the  dreadful  path  he  has  chosen. 

“  You  are  a  gentleman,”  one  of  the  villains  said  to 
him  during  the  quarrel ;  “  you  would  creep  through  the 
gallows  or  under  it;  we  should  all  hang.  You  have 
less  to  fear  than  we  have.” 

I  hope  they  meant  he  was  less  guilty. 

The  hours  passed  heavily  with  me  as  I  sat  in  ^Irs. 
Amesbury’s  parlour  with  the  old,  silent  hou'^ekeeper.  It 
was  not  till  I  prayed  her  to  fetch  me  a  dish  of  tea,  and 
made  her  drink  some,  that  I  got  a  word  from  her. 
Then  I  ventured  to  inquire  if  she  knew  Mr,  Fulke. 

“Mr.  Fulke  I’  she  said.  “Yes,  I  know  him  to  ray 
cost.  It  is  he  who  has  made  my  young  master  what  he 
is.  Ah!  if  my  poor  mistress  had  lived  till  this  day, 
her  heart  would  have  been  broken  ” 

“Tell  me  what  you  mean  about  Mr,  Fulke,”  I  said. 

“  I  mean  he  brought  master  into  bad  ways ;  he 
showed  him  how  to  gamble  away  estate  and  living. 
Ah !  it  is  his  doing — all  his  doing — the  smooth-faced 
villain  I" 

He  slept  here  the  other  night?”  I  said,  trying  to  be 
careless. 

“  Slept  ?  No  I  He  sat  up  all  the  night  at  cards  and 
wine.  Look  here,  my  pretty  miss,  you  change  colour 
in  talking  of  him,  and  1  am  sorry  for  it.  If  you  know 
Mr.  Fulke,  you  know  a  scoundrel.” 

“  I  do  not  know  him  for  that,”  f  answered,  with  tears 
starting  to  my  eyes;  “and  I  cannot  believe  him  a 
villain  on  such  testimony  as  yours.” 

“  As  you  will,  miss.”  she  grumbled ;  “  but  I’m  ’feard 
I  know  him  better  than  you.  If  you  were  me,  miss, 
you  wouldn’t  like  to  see  the  boy  you  had  nursed  led  on 
and  on  from  sin  to  sin.” 

“No,  indeed,”  I  answered;  “butl  cannot  see  why 
you  lay  that  to  Mr.  Fulke’s  charge.” 

“When  you  have  live<l  as  long  in  the  world  as  I 
have,  honoured  miss,  you’ll  see  a  deal  that  your  eyes  is 
blind  to  now.” 

And  with  this  she  fell  to  her  knitting  again  in  silence. 
Her  face  did  not  seem  so  ugly  to  me  as  it  had  at  the 
first,  but  I  was  too  full  of  heaviness  to  give  her  ciedit 
for  kind  looks.  Once,  when  the  poor  crazed  woman's 
voice  reached  us,  raving  to  herself  wildly,  I  asked  who 
had  brought  her  hither  V 

“  Why,  Mr.  Fulke,  to  be  sure,”  she  said,  “and  that 
drunken  disgrace  to  his  cloth  who  lies  wallowing  in 
beer.  Howsomever,  he  has  sense  to  hold  the  house  keys, 
to  make  certain  you  sha’n’t  leave  till  master  returns.” 

“  Returns !”  I  cried.  “  Where  is  he  gone  ?” 

“  Gone  a  few  nii'cs  with  them,"  she  said,  jerking  her 
withered  hand  towards  the  window.  “  He  went  out  of 
good-will  to  you,  that  nobody  should  sjiy  that  you  aud 
,  he  had  bided  in  this  house  together  a  night  ” 

I  I  had  never  thought  of  thij,  aud  never  should  have 
I  thought  of  it  but  for  her  words.  The  fear  of  slander 
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ii  the  last  fear  tliat  ever  enters  my  head.  But  now  I 
began  to  feel  annoyed,  and  to  rue  the  simplicity  and 
over-confidence  which  had  led  me  to  this  dreadful 
place.  I  am  so  foolish  and  bold  that  I  never  suspect 
evil  till  it  be  too  late.  I  laid  myself  down  on  the  sofa 
under  the  pretence  of  wishing  to  sleep,  and  there  I 
wept  silently  a  good  while,  till  at  last,  being  very 
weary,  sleep  came  kindly  to  me,  and  I  forgot  my  pain. 

When  I  awoke  the  morning  sun  was  shining  on  my 
swelled  eyes,  and  the  old  woman  was  standing  by  me, 
letting  out  a  small  table  with  tea  and  buttered  cakes. 

“  Master  is  returned,”  she  said  civilly,  “  and  wishes 
to  know  if  he  may  pay  his  respects  to  you.” 

Now  her  talk  of  slander  had  vexed  me,  so  I  answered 
that  I  begged  to  be  excused,  and  since  I  supposed  there 
was  no  further  objection  to  my  departure  I  wished  to 
leave  at  once  with  my  attendant,  if  he  was  now  fit  to 
walk.  The  answer  to  this  was,  that  Mr.  Amesbury 
bowed  to  my  commands  in  all  things. 

As  1  went  through  the  gallery  I  debated  whether 
I  would  try  again  to  see  Martha  Pugsley,  but  the 
thought  of  her  madness,  and  therefore  the  impossibility 
of  getting  any  clear  history  from  her,  deterred  me.  I 
was  greatly  grieved  at  this,  seeing  that  she  certainly 
knew  the  whole  of  that  plot — shut  up  now  in  her 
crazed  brain— by  which  Vincent  had  been  deluded, 
and,  as  she  said,  taken  prisoner. 

I  was  much  flurried  when  1  descended  the  stairs  to 
see  Mr.  Amesbury  standing  at  the  foot,  but  he  bowed 
I  to  me  in  silence,  and  then  1  turncil  and  addressed  him, 

I  telling  him  in  as  fe«  words  as  I  could  what  had  passed 
between  me  and  Martha  Pugsley  during  those  few 
!  moments  when  she  seemed  calm  and  sane. 

I  “The  disappearance  of  Mr.  Morrens,  sir,”  I  said, 

I:  “has  caused  great  pain  to  me  and  his  friends.  This 
i  poor  crazed  creature  evidently  has  some  acquaintance 
t  with  those  who  have  either  kidnapped  or  imprisoned 
t  him.  Will  you  promise  me  that  you  will  question  her 
F  when  she  grows  calm  again,  and  let  me  know  what 
!  account  she  gives  you  ?” 

I  Then  I  gave  him  iny  name  and  address,  which  he 

i"  took  with  a  strange,  sad  smile. 

“  I  knew  you  as  Miss  Caerhydon  from  the  first,”  he 
t  Btid ;  “  and  1  rely  on  your  promise,  firmly  believing 
that,  even  for  Mr.  Morrens’  sake,  you  will  not  bring 
dishonour  on  one  who  has  tried  to  do  you  a  favour.” 

“  You  have  my  word,  sir,”  1  answered. 

He  smiled  again  more  sorrowfully  still,  then 
hastened  to  assure  me  he  would  elicit  every  possible 
particular  from  the  woman  Pugsley,  and  send  me  a 
faithful  account  of  all  she  said. 

“  Though  I  fear,”  he  added,  “  that  she  hath  com¬ 
mitted  so  many  evil  deeds  that  her  crazed  brain  will 
never  be  able  to  single  out  this  one,  and  tell  it  clearly.” 

“  Help  me.  sir,  to  get  at  the  truth,”  I  said,  “  and 
you  will  make  me  your  debtor  for  ever.” 

He  coloured,  then  grew  pale,  saying  in  a  hurried 
voice  that  I  might  command  him  in  all  things,  and  if 
I  would  entrust  this  business  to  him  he  would  carry  it 


I 

i 


through  even  at  the  risk  of  his  life. 

Upon  this  I  thanked  him,  and  hastened  to  say  fare¬ 
well.  He  asked  might  he  accompany  me,  but  I  re- 
ftased  this,  and  he  then  bade  me  adieu  very  courteously. 


looking  after  me  with  a  grave,  pale  face  as  I  departed. 
As  for  my  foolish  escort,  I  found  him  scarcely  yet 
sober,  and  so  bemused  in  brain  that  he  knew  not 
whether  he  had  seen  two  men,  ten,  or  twenty. 

On  arriving  at  the  inn,  1  found  Miss  Philippa  very 
placidly  asleep  in  her  hed,  and  no  postillion  or  chaise 
yet  arrived  from  Salisbury. 

Same  day,  nine  o’clock.  The  man  is  come  at  last. 
There  was  not  another  chaise  to  he  had,  he  says,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  wait  till  one  had  returned  from 
Portsmouth.  We  start  almost  directly. 

NON  PRiEVALET  VERITAS. 

1SAT  me  down  in  bitterness  of  heart. 

And  swore  the  world  was  one  vast  heap  of  lies ; 
That  no  regard  found  virtue,  if  apart 
From  rank  or  wealth,  or  their  controlling  ties. 

The  solitary  wretch  unpitied  dies ; 

A  thousand  sufferers,  fierce  in  their  despair. 

Compel  our  miscalled  human  sympathies 
That  needed  not  compulsion  if  love  were 
Such  as  the  Gospels  teach  and  canting  scribes  declare. 

And  so  with  talent,  lacking  patron’s  aid : 

Its  type,  the  swimmer  struggling  with  a  tide 
That  would  o’erwhelm  him  were’t  not  retrograde. 
Creation’s  scum — the  critic  herd— deride. 

Till  facts  proclaim  their  victims  are  belied. 

And  they  stand  proven  of  the  empty  brain ; 

Then,  craven-like,  they  choose  the  winning  side. 
And  in  the  rear  of  an  applauding  train. 

Cackle  their  worthless  praise,  more  loathed  than  their 
disdain. 

Law  for  the  million ;  riot  for  the  birds 
Of  prey  who  swarm  to  batten  on  the  law : 

An  interlaced  perplexity  of  words. 

The  more  unravelled,  stultifying  more ; 

Where  justice  is  less  valued  than  a  flaw. 

And  knaves  are  proved,  by  badger,  honest  men ; 
Where  counsel’s  fee  a  conscience  can  ignore. 

Or  hold  it  slaved  to  an  attorney’s  pen ! 

Walked  ever  wight  unscathed  from  out  this  lion’s  den? 

Hark  to  the  toll  of  the  sweet  Sabbath  bell. 

Filling  with  solemn  song  the  summer  air. 

As  down  tlie  hill  and  through  the  bordering  dell 
Troop  gay  pedestrians  to  the  house  of  prayer, 

A  few  to  worship,  but  the  mass  to  stare. 

And  flaunt  the  fashions  under  sacred  guise  ; 

All  gods  but  God  their  homage  claiming  there. 

On  bended  knees  still  warped  by  worldly  ties. 

And  mixing  holy  words  with  thoughts  far  off  the  skies. 

Vain,  vain  the  search  for  truth  ;  on  every  side 
Corruption  like  black  night  obscures  the  way. 
And  hopeless  of  a  mentor  or  a  guide 
To  point  the  path  where  never  streams  a  ray, 

I  giope  in  darkness  with  what  cheer  I  may ; 

If  stumbling  often,  glad  not  quite  to  fall ; 

If  bruised,  resigned  to  stripes  1  cannot  stay ; 

If  hopeless,  hoping  that  the  end  of  all 
Bo  not  eternal  doom  in<luced  of  sinful  thrall. — D. 
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13G.— Stand-up  Colu,\u  with  Cuavat  Ends.  double,  ihuii  1  purl,  3 

double,  1  pui  1, 2double, 
leave  a  short  interval  and  turn  the  woit 
so  that  the  larjie  circle  is  turned  upwards, 
work  2  double  t'ustened  on  the  last  ]>uii  of 
the  Ist  circle,  ‘J  double  fastened  on  the 
following  purl  of  the  Ist  ciicle  after  9 
double.  2  double,  1  ])url,  2  double,  1  purl, 
9  double.  1  put  I,  2  double;  join  tne  stitches 
into  a  circle,  'riien  turn  the  smaller  circle 
upwards  and  repeat  from  \  till  the  cravat 


136  and  l.‘>7. — Stand- 
up  CoiJ-AIt  WIIH 
Cuavat  Ends. 

This  collar  is  made 
of  hue  linen,  orna¬ 
mented  with  embroi¬ 
dery  and  lace  stitch. 

Fir*t  trace  the  i)atteiTi 
No.  136,  which  shows 
a  part  of  the  collar  full 
size,  on  the  linen.  'I'heii 
draw  long  stitches  of 
strong  tatting  cotton 
between  the  seiiaiate  figures  of  the  pat¬ 
tern,  making  one  or  two  knots  before 
working  every  stitch,  as  can  be  seen  in 
illustration.  Then  draw  a  thread  along  the 
outlines  of  the  pattern,  and  cover  it  closely 
with  button-hole  stitches  of  fine  embroi¬ 
dery  cotton,  fa.steidng  at  the  same  time 
the  stitches  of  tatting  cotton.  For  the 
stems  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  work  2 


139.— Star  for  Point  Lace  Collar. 


140.— Star  for  Point  Lace  Collar. 


rows  of  button-hole  stitches  close  to  each 

other.  Then  cut  away  the  linen  of  the 

collar  inside  the  patU'rns  to  be  filled  with 

lace,  and  work  the.si*  patterns.  For  those 

persons  accustomed  to  such  work  it  will  be 

easy  to  copy  them  from  No.  136.  Instead 

of  the  lace  stitch,  several  rows  of  button-  ■■  |HH 

hole  stitches  can  be  worked,  or  lace,  tat-  MM 

ting,  or  netting  can  be  placed  underneath.  MK 

At  the  low'er  edge  of  the  collar  the  linen  is 

not  cut  away.  The  collar  is  then  sewn  on  bH 

to  a  habit-shirt,  and  joined  on  to  two 

cravat  ends  in  front,  which  are  worked  in 

the  same  138.— lATna)  Ce.\vat. 

manner  as 
the  collar. 

No.  137 
shows  such  a 
oravat  end 
full  size,  No. 

'  Ll. — .WT  .  ...  C..UL 


is  long  enough ;  but  in  the  following 
small  circles,  instead  of  working  the  Isi 
and  2nd  purl,  fasten  them  on  to  the  last 
purl  and  last  jturl  but  one  of  the  preceding 
small  circle.  'I'he  last  large  circle  at  the 
other  end  of  the  cravat  must  have  on  the 
out.side  4  double,  1  purl,  .h  double,  instead 
of  9  double  latween  2  purl.  After  having 
worked  tl.is  large  circle  work  for  the  top 
of  the  cravat  am  ther  small  circle  at  a 
short  distance,  which  is  fastened  on  to  the 
purl  of  the  prece<ling  small  circle  at  the 
corresponding  place,  then  fasten  the  thread 

na  t  ely  ^ 
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double,  1  purl,  iiiatead  of  5 
times  2  double,  1  purl ;  fasten 
00  to  the  next  purl  of  the 
Urge  circle  1  circle  like  the 
preceding  one,  but  5  times 
alternately  2  double,  1  purl, 
instead  of  8  times  2  double, 

1  purl,  fastened  on  to  the 
list  free  purl  of  the  last  lai'ge 
circle.  When  the  top  of  the 
cravat  has  been  tinished  in 
the  same  manner,  work  on 
the  other  side  of  the  cravat 
small  circles  only,  like  those 
described  at  the  beginning ; 
after  each  circle  the  thread 
must  be  fastened  on  to  the 
middle  free  purl  of 
each  next  large  circle. 

At  the  end  of  this  row 
work  the  bottom  of 
the  cravat  like  the  A 
top,  then  draw  any 
coloured  velvet  ribbon  iij 
through  the  middle  lifl 
row  of  circles,  finishing 
it  off  with  loops  and 
ends.  ASEs 


these  bai'S  fasten  small  knots 
■  thread.  On  collar  No,  141 

sew  thin  cambric  musdn  with 
close  hem  stiudics,  and  cut 
away  the  mateiial  outside  the 
seams.  Then  take  the  collar 
i  t'ff  tl'C  toile  ciri-e  and  fasten  it 

on  again  in  such  a  manner 
tl  at  the  under-side  is  turned 
k  ^  outwards.  IV ork  the  lace  stitch 

No.  13!)  and  110,  wliich 

Phow  to  work  the  star 
ns  consisting  each  of  10 
les.  Fasten  the  thre.ad 
which  you  work  at  the 
marked  o  on  illustration 
iiid  foim  h  long  loops, 

tervals  some  stitches 

must  be  drauti  tbrougli 
the  braid,  as  can  be 
seen  at  h.  After  the 
last  short  stitch  you 
come  back  to  the  place 
marked  a.  'I'hen  wind 
the  thread  round  half 
the  next  loop,  draw  the 

loops,  so  that  they  are 

foim  a  circle.  Then 
make  h  braiiehes  fol¬ 
lowing  the  dotted  lines 
pai’tly  showii  in  illus- 

thread  to  the  point  of 
the  next  branch,  as 
can  be  seen  at  the 
FOR  Collar  (13C).  pl«ce  markt'd  c  in  No. 

140,  and  fill  up  this 
branch  ami  the  u'.neis  in  darning  stitch.  'I'hen  work 
the  .b  upper  branches  by  drawing  a  long  stitch  between 
2  darned  branches ;  return  with  a  few  stitches  to  the 
next  free  branch  of  a  star,  wind  the  thread  round  it, 

and  form 
the  slanting 
bran  c  hes 
on  both 
sMe^^of  the 

and  t  hat 
forworking 
the  shorter 
branches 


collars,  which  are  only 
partly  seen  in  illustra- 

traced  upon  paper.  On 

the  pattern  No.  141  137.— ('ravat  F.nt 

the  last,  figure,  one- 

half  only  of  which  is  seen  in  illnstratiim,  must  be 
repeated  again  and  again  to  the  other  corner  of  the 
collar.  On  pattern  No.  142  the  .3  last  figures  mu.st  be 
repeated  to  the  middle,  theuee  the  pattern  must  be 
repeated  in 
the  oppo¬ 
site  direc¬ 
tion.  Fas¬ 
ten  the  pa¬ 
per  on  toile 
eir^,  and 
sew  on  the 
braid  with 
short  stit- 
che.s,  fol¬ 
lowing  the 
outlines  of 
the  pat¬ 
tern.  'i'heu 
draw  the 
bars  of  gui¬ 
pure  cord 
between 
the  outlines 
of  the  pat¬ 
tern.  as  can 
be  seen  in 
illustra- 
tion,  and  on 


142. — Toint  Lace  Collar. 
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the  thread  with  wiiich  you  work  must  be  tba  *n  through 
the  thread  of  the  niirldle  br.unch.  When  all  tlu-se 
branches  are  completed,  wind  the  thread  round  those 
branches  of  the  star  which  are  still  free,  and  cover  the 
thread  which  forms  the  mid  lie  circle  closely  with 
button-hole  stitch.  Instead  of  workinj'  lace  stitch,  line 
net  may  he  placed  under  these  patterns ;  it  must  be 
ornamented  with  fine  thread  or  tatted  patterns.  Doth 
collars  are  edged  witii  purl. 


SPINNINGS  IN  TOdVN.  j 

“Tlie  Queen  in  her  hand  held  a  rin"  of  gold. 

From  the  door  of  Lade’s  temple  old. 

She  had  given  the  ring  to  her  goldsmiths  twain, 

Who  smiled  os  they  handed  it  hack  again. 

And  Sierid  the  Queen,  in  her  haughty  way. 

Said,  ‘  Why  do  you  smile,  my  goldsmiths,  say  ?’ 

And  they  answered,  ‘  O  Queen,  if  the  truth  must  be  told. 
The  ring  is  of  copper,  and  nut  of  gold.’  ” 

The  Saga  o/  King  Olaf. 

ITTLE  known  but  deeply  interesting  is  the  country 
which  gave  birth  to  our  beautiful  Princess  Alex¬ 
andra.  Contented  are  w'c  Englanders  to  know  Switzer¬ 
land  by  heart,  to  travel  year  after  year  in  the  well- 
known  mutes  laid  down  by  Murray;  while  few,  very 
few,  attempt  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
scenery  of  Denmark,  or  with  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  people.  That  the  Danes  are  not  behind  other 
nations  in  industrial  arts  the  Exhibitions  of  1851  and 
1802  in  London,  and  those  of  18.55  and  1807  in  Paris, 
sufficiently  prove,  and  a  visit  to  the  Danish  galleries  in 
Bond-street  of  Messrs  Borgen  and  Co.  will  decidedly 
increase  one’s  respect  for  the  artistic  talents  of  this 
painstaking  people.  That  the  great  sculptor  Thor- 
waldsen  gave  an  impetus  to  this  artistic  feeling,  inhe¬ 
rent  in  the  Danes,  cannot  be  denied,  and  the  school  he 
has  founded  faithfully  repeats  his  art  studies;  but  that 
the  Danes  are  artists  by  nature  as  well  as  by  education 
is  equally  certain.  The  productions  of  Denmark,  as 
shown  in  the  galleries  I  visitcfl,  are  terra-cotta  and 
china  ware,  bisquit  and  porcelain,  statuary  atid  oil- 
painting,  carved  cabinet-work  and  furniture,  jewellery, 
electro-plate,  and  various  ornaments. 

The  terra-cotta  ware  greatly  excites  my  admiration, 
the  texture  is  so  wonderfully  soft  and  silky ;  I  am  in¬ 
formed  that  this  is  entirely  owing  to  the  quality  of  the 
clay  employed.  Denmark  possesses  peculiar  advan¬ 
tages  for  the  manufacture  of  this  ware,  being  rich  in 
silicious  clay,  without  which  good  pottery  cannot  be 
made.  The  French  clays,  for  example,  from  the  absence 
of  silicious  properties,  never  bake  well,  either  in  texture 
or  in  colour.  The  factory  at  Copenhagen  has  exclusive 
rights  over  an  estate  pro<lucing  a  plentiful  supply  ot 
fine  light-coloured  silicious  clay,  and  the  designs 
employed  are  either  tIio.se  of  the  great  'I  horwaldsen 
or  copies  of  the  antique,  Etruscan,  and  ancient  Danish 
forms. 

Among  the  chief  figures  in  terra-cotta  are  Thor- 
waldsen’s  “  Christ,”  his  ‘‘  Psyche,”  and  his  bas-reliefs 
of  “Cupid  Triumphant;”  a  copy  of  “The  Trophy  of 
the  Victory  of  Fredericia  by  Hissen,  is  also 

shown  ;  it  is  a  Danish  soldier  holding  a  branch  of  laui’el 
in  the  air.  But  the  most  beautiful  of  Dissen's  works 


is  the  laige  figure  of  a  Valkyrie;  of  this  Messrs.  Borgen 
have  an  admiiable  copy  in  terra-cotta.  In  the  griuid 
old  Northern  mythology  the  Valkyries  are  the  tutelary 
spirits  of  the  Norse  warriors.  In  the  days  wh-m  Odin, 
ami  Thor,  and  the  beautiful  god  Balder  ruled  Viking 
and  .lari,  the  Valkyrie  watched  over  the  warrior  in  life, 
guided  his  arm  in  battle,  and  received  his  spirit  at 
death,  transported  him  to  Valhalla,  and  there  acted  at 
his  cupbearer  for  ever.  Bissen’s  Valkyrie  stands  erect, 
and  is  iu  the  act  of  filling  the  wine-cup  fur  her  hero— 

“  There  from  the  flowing  bowl 
Doci>  drinks  the  warrior’s  soul, 

Skua.ll  to  tho  Northland !  Skoal!” 

ITcr  wings  droop,  weary  with  her  long  flight  to 
Valhalla,  ^hc  is  robed  in  a  short  garment,  on  her 
feet  are  sandals,  on  her  graceful  head  a  helmet. 
Extreme  fieedum  and  grace  are  manifested  in  every 
line  of  the  figure. 

The  figures  that  delighted  me  by  the  real  fun  shown 
in  every  line  arc  those  which  represent  the  “  Hero  of  t 
Hundred  Fights,”  the  “  Nisser”  of  Danish  legend,  the 
“  Brownie,”  the  “  Hobgoblin  ;”  not  exactly  wicked,  but 
decidedly  a  rogue,  full  of  impish  fun  and  frolic,  he  it 
used  to  illustrate  the  follies  of  mankind.  Sometimei 
he  appears  dancing  wildly  with  money-bags,  treasure- 
trove,  no  doubt;  then  he  is  eating  his  soup  with  t 
large  ladle  and  burning  his  roguish  mouth  ;  now  he  it 
turned  fisherman,  and  carries  the  boots  he  is  too  littlt 
to  wear.  Brownie  or  Nisser  has  a  big  head,  little  legs, 
and  a  podgy  body ;  much  addicted  to  smoking,  he  it 
represented  with  a  large  pipe  on  tobacco- jars;  even  the 
baby  Brownie  holds  a  pipe,  though  only  to  blow 
bubbles.  There  is  no  end  to  the  funny  figures  and 
quaint  designs  of  Master  Brownie  and  his  brethren. 

The  terra-cotta  vases  and  tazzas  pleased  me  much; 
these  are  modelled  from  the  best  shapes  of  Etruscan 
ware,  and  from  the  ancient  Danish  vases  now  in  the 
.Museum  at  Copenhagen.  These  vases  and  tazzas  are 
beautifully  painted  with  figures,  flowers,  &c.  These 
are  chiefly  painted  by  lady  artists,  and  do  credit  to  the 
industry  and  talent  of  our  Danish  sisters.  The  skill  of 
Danish  artists  as  flower-painters  is  well  known,  and  I 
hope  that  those  of  my  readers  who  have  not  seen  these 
ohjets  irart  will  take  the  first  opportunity  possible  of 
judging  for  themselves  of  the  merits  of  these  groups  of 
flowers.  It  is  not  alone  that  each  flower  is  so  exqui¬ 
sitely  true  to  life,  so  correct  in  drawing,  so  well 
grouped,  but  that  the  very  selection  of  the  flowers  is 
so  artistic,  and  the  execution  so  peifect,  that  it  seems 
as  if  the  “Valkyries”  assist  the  women  of  Denmark  in 
the  battle  of  life  now,  and  guide  the  skilful  finger  in¬ 
stead  of  directing  the  trusty  sword. 

Among  varied  and  lovely  designs  I  remarked  the  re¬ 
currence  of  the  mistletoe  with  its  clear  berries  and 
bright  leaves.  This  plant,  associated  in  our  minds 
with  (Christmas  privileges  and  Christinas  fun,  was  in 
olden  days  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the  god  balder, 
and,  in  fact,  the  only  thing  that  could  injure  him : — 

“  All  thinirs  in  earth  and  air 
Bound  were  by  maipc  spell 
Never  to  do  Irim  harm  ; 

Even  the  plants  and  stones; 

All  save  the  mistletoe. 
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“  The  sacred  mistletoe ! 

Ilwder,  the  blind  old  god, 

Whose  feet  are  shod  with  silence, 

Pierced  through  that  gentle  lieart 
With  his  sharp  spear,  by  fraud 
Made  of  the  mistletoe. 

The  accursed  mistletoe !’’ 

Since  the  death  of  Balder  the  mist’ctoe  has  not 
proved  a  foe  to  the  sterner  sex,  though  its  elleets  have 
been  Upas- like  to  many  fair  girls. 

To  return  to  Denmark  and  terra-cotta  ware  I  ob¬ 
served  very  curiously-twisted  basket-work,  plaited  by 
hand  ;  in  this  ware  this  is  applied  to  llower  and  card 
trays,  and  generally  to  drawing-room  ornaments  and 
knick-knacks. 

The  factory  at  Copenhagen  relies  chiefly  for  its  dis¬ 
tinction  on  its  blue  china  and  Dresden  ware.  The 
blue  china  is,  both  in  design  and  manufacture,  a  purely 
Danish  production.  The  pattern  is  in  pale  blue  re¬ 
lieved  ornament  on  a  light  ground,  and  some  of  the 
services  are  moulded  in  a  (luted  form,  differing  entirely 
from  any  shown  hitherto  in  this  country.  Dinner,  tea, 
and  coffee  services  of  it  have  already  found  great 
favour  here,  being  elegant  as  well  as  moderate  in 
price.  Another  kind  of  china  that  may  be  called  ex¬ 
clusively  a  Danish  production  is  known  as  the  “  Egyp¬ 
tian”  ware,  the  ornaments  of  which  are  hieroglyphics 
of  red  and  black  upon  a  light  chocolate  ground.  This 
ware  is  warm  and  rich  in  tone,  and  the  designs  have 
been  copied  with  accurate  fidelity  from  the  ancient 
Egyptian  remains. 

The  speciality  in  the  Danish  jewellery  is  that  most 
of  the  designs  arc  fac-simile  copies  of  the  ancient 
Norse  relics  preserved  in  the  Archmologic.al  Museum 
at  Copenhagen.  The  designs  have  a  very  distinctive 
character  of  their  own.  The  original  designs  are 
mostly  in  iron,  and  the  modern  copies  differ  from  them 
only  in  material.  In  iron  the  delicate  tracery  is  not 
distinctly  seen,  but  in  gold  not  a  line  is  lust.  One  of 
the  favourite  ornaments  among  the  Norsemen  was  the 
shield-brooch.  The  des'gn  of  these  brooches  is  very 
varied,  but  the  chief  idea  is  the  ancient  fmckler,  hung 
about  with  weapons  or  with  trophies.  I  am  indebted 
to  the  kindness  of  a  friend  for  a  book  which  illustrates 
these  ancient  ornaments,  as  well  its  many  relics  placed 
in  the  .Museum  of  Copenhagen,  and  it  is  most  inte¬ 
resting  to  compare  the  designs  there  engraveil  with 
the  specimens  of  modern  Danish  goldsmiths'  work  in 
the  galleries. 

The  book  is  rare  and  very  beautiful,  and  the  Silk¬ 
worm  wi.',hes  her  readers  could  see  these  artistic  relics 
of  a  bygone  age  depicteil  line  for  line  in  the  illustra¬ 
tions.  As  they  cannot  enjoy  this  privilege,  she  will 
endeavour  to  describe  the  modern  coj)ies.  Some  of 
the  shield-brooches  arc  elaborately  chased,  and  orna¬ 
mented  here  and  tl.ire  with  pearls  or  sapphires,  in 
place  of  the  bolts  in  the  original  bucklers;  all  have  a 
massive  richness  of  effect  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other  jewellery.  The  necklaces  are  very  curious ; 
one  is  a  copy  in  gold  of  a  vciy  ancient  specimen  in 
iron ;  not  only  is  the  general  form  and  ornament  of  the 
necklace  copied,  but  also  the  peculiar  mechanism  for 
fastening  it  at  the  back.  The  patteni  is  simple;  a 
repeating  ornament  combined  with  arrow-heads  runs 


partly  round  the  ring,  the  ends  of  which  taper  towards 
the  fastening,  and  are  left  plain.  The  contrivance  for 
fastening  these  nccklacis  in  very  curious;  of  course  no 
snap  is  employed,  but  twisted  hooks  and  coils  of 
metal,  and  in  some  instances  twisted  loops  are  em¬ 
ployed  to  secure  the  ornament. 

Many  copies  of  the  old  Norse  armlets  are  in  Messrs. 
Borgen  s  collection  ;  among  these  is  a  flat  narrow  band 
of  gold,  finely  embossed  and  modelled  at  either  end, 
and  so  coiled  that  the  two  O’^namented  ends  are  brought 
together  and  rest  on  the  upper  part  of  the  wrist.  In 
most  of  the  arndets  a  light  delicate  rcpcjiting  ornament 
is  used,  and  the  work  is  in  bold  relief.  The  patterns 
for  bracelets  are  vai  ied  by  the  introduction  of  the  old 
Norse  mural  crown,  the  embrasures  of  which  are 
rounded  in  outline,  instead  of  being  square,  as  in  the 
Uoman  crowns ;  a  bold  buttress  of  chased  gold,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  cross,  forms  the  centre  of  this  bracelet. 
Another  curious  design  is  a  spiral  of  gold  terminating 
in  flat  chased  ends,  which  fasten  by  two  raised  and 
spiral  hooks  of  the  same  metal.  Quaint  pins  and 
fibula;"  brooches,  and  some  of  these  pins,  as  drawn  in 
the  book  now  before  me,  closely  resemble  in  shape  the 
“  safety  ’  pin  so  well  known  in  British  nurseries.  The 
“  finger-rings”  are  in  the  form  of  snakes,  spiral  twists, 
or  spiral  bands.  These  do  not  join  in  a  circle  as  our 
rings  do,  but  coil  round  the  finger;  these  rings  play  a 
coi  spicuous  part  in  the  old  Sagas.  At  the  burial  of 
Balder 

“  Odin  placed 
A  rinjf  upon  his  Kngcr 
And  whispered  in  his  car.” 

The  night  of  the  murder  of  Jail  llakon  his  treache¬ 
rous  slave  Kalker  dreams  of  a  ring — 

“  From  a  dream  in  the  night  the  thrall  started,  saying— 

*  lluund  my  neck  a  gold  ring  King  Olaf  was  laying.’ 

And  llakon  answered,  ‘  Beware  of  the  king. 

He  will  lay  round  thy  neck  a  blood-red  ring.’ 

At  the  ring  on  her  finger 

Gazed  Thora,  the  fairest  of  women.” 

And  a  ring  was  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  between 
Queen  Sigiid  the  Haughty,  and  King  Olaf,  part  of 
which  stoiy  I  have  chosen  to  begin  my  Spinnings,  and 
this  ring  brought  about  the  great  fight  between  King 
Svend  of  the  forked  beard  and  King  Olaf,  whose  ulti¬ 
mate  fate,  like  that  of  our  great  Kiug  Arthur,  is 
wrapped  in  mystery. 

But  to  return  to  Bond-street.  Another  kind  of  armlet 
is  of  gold  coils  of  chased  gold,  being  laced  so  closely  as 
to  form  a  flat  surface ;  the  coil  then  opens  enough  to 
admit  the  introduction  of  the  hand  and  wp'st,  and  then 
reiieats  the  former  pattern.  This  device  is  very  quaint 
and  handsome. 

Earrings  have  been  made  to  match  most  vvf  these 
designs.  All  the  ornaments  I  have  named  are  made  in 
18-carat  gold,  and  are  by  no  means  expensive  for  their 
quality.  'I'he  jewellery  in  ivory,  both  carved  and 
plain,  is  very  handsome,  and  suitable  for  morning  wear. 
The  ivory  is  set  with  topaz  and  other  clear  stones,  with 
crystals  and  with  cairngorm.  In  this  make  the  designs 
are  numerous,  but  all  bear  the  stamp  of  artistic  taste. 
The  carved  ivory  is  very  beautiful,  and  some  crosses 
were  shown  me  of  exquisite  beauty.  “  Dronning  Dag- 
mar’s  Kors”  is  of  course  one  of  the  favourite  designs 
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both  in  ivory  and  in  gold.  In  the  more  costly  material  style  of  trimming,  placing  narrow  bands  of  green  satin 

the  design  is  in  high  relief.  The  cross  of  King  Svend  upon  grey  and  stone  cloth,  and  using  a  rich  shade  of  to 

is  very  handsome,  but  for  antique  form  I  prefer  the  brown  upon  fawn  colours.  Of  course  black  is  the  w 

“  doable  cross,”  it  is  so  uncommon  as  well  as  so  hand-  trimming  for  grey  dresses  for  half-mourning,  and  very  Jio 

some.  elegant  it  looks.  Petticoats  are  also  made  of  the  Cham-  jg 

I  have  not  time  to  speak  of  the  electro-plate  of  the  bray  cloth  and  trimmed  with  satin.  These  make  very  an 

Danish  Galleries,  but  will  go  on  to  the  furniture,  only  useful  and  pretty  skirts  for  early  spring,  and  may  be  ar 

remarking  that  the  silversmiths  have  drawn  largely  worn  as  short  dresses,  for  they  are  quite  pretty  enough  fa 

upon  the  Archjecdogical  Museum  for  their  patterns,  and  for  outer  skirts. 

a^pted  ancient  forms  to  modern  purposes.  Den-  The  effect  of  the  new  trimming  is  capital ;  it  has  the  ar 
mark  has  always  been  noted  for  the  production  of  good  exact  appearance  of  a  plain  or  shaded  satin  ribbon  laid  in 


furniture,  for  in  the  rich  forests  of  the  North  the  best 
wood  of  all  kinds  is  ready  to  hand,  and  the  workmen 
are  fitted  by  natural  mechanical  power  and  artistic 
feeling  for  working  that  woo<l  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  chief  articles  which  attracted  me  were  beautiful 
inlaid  tables,  carved  sideboards,  cabinets,  and  book¬ 
cases.  The  suites  of  furniture  are  very  handsome,  and 
rather  below  the  price  of  good  English  furniture,  which 
they  equal  in  joinery  and  surpass  in  design.  The  pianos 
are  very  beautiful ;  they  contain  all  the  recent  improve¬ 
ments  ;  their  cases  of  carved  and  fretted  walnut-wood 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  point  of  finish. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  has  promised  to  visit  these 
galleries  on  her  return  home,  and  her  example  and 
patronage  will  no  doubt  bring  the  beautiful  industries 
of  Denmark  into  fashion  even  among  those  who  care 
little  for  artistic  merit  so  long  as  the  article  in  question 
is  the  mode ;  but  those  ladies  who  really  appreciate  Art 
in  her  ever-varying  form  will  enjoy  as  I  did  a  visit  to 
the  Danish  Galleries. 

Now  for  the  deeply-interesting  topic  of  dress. 
Ladiis  who  have  been  wearing  the  beautifully  warm 
and  light  b.atswing  petticoats  of  Messrs.  '1  homson  will 
be  pleased  to  find  that  a  still  lighter  jupon  is  prepared 
for  spr  ing  wear.  It  is  called  the  “Zephyr  Batswing,  'and 
is  made  in  all  shades  of  colour,  and  trimmed  with  satin 
or  plainer  material  in  contrasting  shades  or  in  bl..ck 
and  white.  These  petticoats  weigh  a  few  ounces  only, 
and  the  trimming  is  laid  on  in  lines,  stars,  diamonds, 
&c.,  by  a  new  process,  not  a  stitch  being  visible.  The 
effect  is  very  good. 

Messrs.  Thonvson  have  also  introduced  batswing 
costumes  for  the  present  season.  These  consist  of 
petticoat,  short  skirt  with  looped  sash,  and  mantle, 
and  the  new  trimming  is  used  for  these ;  thus  a 
costume  of  violet  batswing  is  trimmed  with  black  satin, 
a  soft  stone  colour  with  violet  or  brown,  and  so  on 
tliTough  the  varied  sliades  of  coloim.  For  spring  and 
early  summer  wear  some  elegant  dresses  arc  prepared 
The  CTiambray  costume  is  made  of  the  light  cloth  of 
that  iiatne  ;  many  of  my  readers  will  remember  what  a 
favourite  material  this  w.ts  some  years  ago,  being  so 
quiet,  ladylike,  and  distiiKjue  in  a]>pearance.  In  fact, 
for  either  walking-costume  or  home  wear  nothing  is 
more  suitable  than  Chambray  cloth,  and  1  am  very 
plea.sed  to  see  it  again  introduced.  The  dre.-ses  shown 
me  were  very  elegantly  tiimmed  in  the  new  style  with 
shaded  satin  bands  and  with  self  and  contriisting 
colours.  Chambray  cloth  is  made  in  almost  every  shade  I 
of  colour,  and  is  prettiest  in  brown,  grey,  fawn,  stone,  j 
and  violet  for  ladies,  and  in  blue,  pink,  or  green  for  ‘ 
little  girls.  Messrs.  Thomson  have  adopted  the  French  j 


on  the  skirts,  neither  sewn  nor  stitched  nor  run  on ;  it  ij  Q 

not  woven  in,  but  appears  to  keep  its  place  by  “  un-  th 

canny”  help.  It  is  so  firm  chat  it  cannot  bo  removed  hf 

by  fair  means.  j,( 

After  looking  at  these  pretty  skirts  and  dresses  1  to 
inquired  for  the  new  crinoline — the  “  Elite  Skirt.”  This  w 

skirt  is  entirely  original.  The  form  varies  according  to  oi 

requirement,  some  being  made  with  the  “  tournure,”  or  u 

bustle,  others  without  that  appendage;  the  “tournure”  p] 

possesses  one  great  advantage — it  can  be  extended  or  n 

dropped  at  the  will  of  the  wearer,  a  fact  which  will  be  pi 

much  appreciated  by  the  elegnntis  for  whom  it  is  pre-  K 

pared.  A  word  about  the  material  of  which  the  skirt  le 

is  composed.  A  newly-invented  spring  called  the  si 

“  Siamese  spring,”  from  its  being  double  and  united  as  n 

are  those  most  unhappy  beings,  is  employed  instead  of  h 

the  steel  bands  to  which  we  are  accustomed.  'This  T 

spring  is  at  once  yielding,  elastic,  and  very  light.  It  h 

“goes  in”  with  very  slight  pressure,  and  springs  out  as  o; 

quickly  to  its  original  form.  It  is  marie  in  white  and  p 

in  scarlet,  and  the  price  is  the  same  as  ordinary  F 

crinolines.  Both  the  Zephyr  Balswing  and  the  a 

Chambray  cloth  dresses  and  skirts  are  very  reasonable  d 

in  price.  p 

I  have  noticed  during  my  wanderings  this  month  an  v 
exceedingly  pretty  and  effective  trimming  for  under-  g 

clothes,  &c.  I  believe  my  readers  will  be  as  pleased 
with  it  as  I  am.  It  is  called  “The  Excelsior  i'rim-  ti 
ining,”  and  resembles  hand  embroidery  so  closely  as  to  s 
defy  detection  unless  submitted  to  a  close  examination.  ‘  v 
'1  he  effect  is  capital,  and  the  pattern  being  so  exactly  ‘ 
like  “  Broderie  Anglaise,”  is  suitable  for  every  purpose  i 

where  handsome  open-work  embroidery  is  required.  u 

When  made  up  it  looks  even  handsomer  than  in  the  r 

piece,  and  possesses  one  great  virtue  in  my  eyes— it  a 

washes  beautifully.  It  should  be  ironed  upon  the  v 

wrong  side,  and  placed  upon  a  fold  of  flannel,  and  c 

treated  exactly  like  thick  embroidery.  The  insertion  r 

to  match  is  quite  as  pretty,  and  some  of  it  has  a  “  hem  d 

stitch”  border  which  is  very  effective.  The  “  Excel-  o 

sior  Embroidery”  is  ni.anuf.actuied  by  hicssrs.  Bollen  n 

and  Tidswell,  of  Wood-stieet,  Clie.apside.  It  costs  s 

from  twopence  per  yard  upwards,  and  is  sold  on  cards  r 

of  twelve  yards  ejich.  Messrs  BoHen  ami  Tiilswell  do  J 

not  supply  it  retail,  but  Madame  Goubaud  will  forward  p 

any  number  of  cards  if  required.  It  Ciin  be  obtained 
through  all  drapers.  It  is  so  light  and  strong  that  I  t 

think  print  and  pique  dresses  would  look  very  nice  o 

trimmed  with  it ;  petticoats,  chemises,  camisoles,  I  h 
bodices,  and  night-dresses  look  admirable  with  this  e 

tiimmiiig,  imd  fur  cliiUreu's  clothes  it  is  particularly  ii 

suitable.  !  • 
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The  quantity  of  letters  requesting  me  to  advise  as 
ta  chaussure  compel  me  for  want  of  space  to  refer  my 
leaders  to  what  1  have  already  stated  about  shoes  and 
toots  in  last  year’s  “  Spinnings.”  The  last  new  style 
is  a  rather  lower  boot,  with  elegantly-stitched  front, 
and  stitched  bow  of  leather  on  the  instep ;  the  shoes 
are  worn  highly  ornamented,  and  stitched  with  butterfly, 
fan,  and  rosette  bows  placed  ou  the  instep.  Buttoned 
boots  of  bronze  kid  are  also  a  very  favourite  chattmiure ; 
and  the  satin  boot  of  the  same  colour  as  the  dress  is 
indispensable  for  evening  toilette.  The  Flexura  Boot 
Company,  424  and  198a,  Oxford-street,  make  boots  of 
the  same  material  as  the  dress ;  that  is  to  say,  if  a  lady 
has  a  handsome  silk,  satin,  or  moire  dress,  and  desires 
her  boots  to  match  exactly  with  her  dress,  she  has  only 
to  send  a  small  portion  of  the  material  to  Mr.  NicoU, 
vho  makes  the  morceau  into  a  dear  little  pair  of  bottiuea 
or  Kuliers,  as  the  case  may  be.  So  much  is  this  la  mode 
among  the  fashionables  that  even  velvet  is  thus  em¬ 
ployed.  I  saw  a  lovely  pair  of  violet  velvet  boots  with 
velvet  bows,  just  finished  for  a  lady  who  had  sent  the 
piece  of  (lenoa  velvet.  Of  the  make  and  style  of  Mr. 
Nicoll's  boots  I  need  not  again  speak — the  fit  and  excel¬ 
lent  wear  1  may  mention,  as  well  as  express  my  gieat 
utisfaction  at  the  many  letters  I  have  received  from 
my  readers  praising  the  Flexura  boot,  and  beating 
testimony  that  my  judgment  in  this  matter  is  correct 
These  letters  give  me  great  pleasure ;  and  although  1 
have  not  time  to  reply  to  them  by  post,  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  thanJuBg  the  writers  for  their  kind  ex¬ 
pressions.  In  answer  to  other  correspondents,  the 
Flexura  boot  is  particularly  adapted  to  weak  iasteps 
;  and  ankles.  The  Elevaus  boot  is  more  for  curing 
deformity  than  for  ordinary  wear,  and  is  ordered  by 
physicians  in  many  cases.  The  Pompadour  shoe  is 
very  pretty  and  coquettish,  and  shows  a  nice  foot  to 
great  advantage. 

I  cannot  answer  the  queries  as  to  the  right  size  of 
the  waist  after  a  course  of  tight-lacing.  1  believe  the 
[  natural  size  is  the  right  one;  and  the  whipping  contro¬ 
versy  being  closed  1  cannot  reopen  it  here. 

The  properties  of  the  Antephelic  Milk  I  fully  de¬ 
scribed  in  June  lost.  It  is  a  toilet  milk  which,  when 
used  in  the  pure  state — that  is,  unmixed  with  water — 
removes  all  freckles  and  sunburn  from  the  face,  hands, 
and  arms  iu  about  tea  days.  If  used  mixed  with 
water  as  directed,  it  acts  as  a  soothing,  softening  appli¬ 
cation  to  tlie  akin,  and  is  particulaily  refreshing  on 
returning  fi-om  a  walk,  when  the  sun  is  hot  or  the  air 
dry.  Madame  Corinne,  of  37,  Tavistock-street,  is  the 
only  English  agent  accredited  by  the  inventors  and 
'  manufactuiera  of  the  Antephelic  Milk,  Messrs.  Candes 
and  Co.,  of  Paris,  but  it  may  be  obtained  through  all 
respectiiblo  chemists,  and  thus  the  carriage  is  saved. 
Madame  Coubaud  also  supplies  it  if  desired.  The 
price  is  six  sliillings  per  bottle. 

I  think  that  many  of  the  readers  and  subscribers  to 
tlie  Exgi.I';ii\v()man's  Domestic  Magazine  are  not  aware 
of  the  use  and  comfort  that  Madame  (jouhau  1  is  to 
j  ladies  residing  in  the  country.  Slie  sends  out  i>atterns 
I  of  every  new  and  fashionahic  article  of  dress  that  is 
I  iaftiodueed  from  Paris,  or  illustrated  iu  this  or  any 
Other  Magaziue ;  oveiy  model  in  paper  is  trimmed  and 


finished  exquisitely,  and  a  flat  pattern  given  to  cut  out 
by.  Then  she  selects  mantles,  bonnets,  dresses,  &c., 
and  forwards  them  to  ladies  —in  fact,  executes  every  wish 
of  the  subscribers.  ISladame  Goubaiid  also  keeps  every 
necessary  for  the  work-table,  for  all  fancy  works,  as 
well  as  sewing  machine  cottons  and  silks,  and  owing 
to  her  extensive  business  is  enabled  to  supply  ladies  at 
a  lower  rate  than  most  shops  with  tho.se  useful  articles. 

In  reply  to  the  questions  about  Jlailame  Goubaud’s 
Needlework  Books,  they  are  a  collection  of  instructions 
and  patterns  in  tatting,  embroidery,  and  crochet. 
These  are  all  published  at  Is.  each.  Knitting  and 
netting,  monograms  and  guipure  dart  will  follow 
shortly.  All  except  the  guipure  d'art  will  be  bound  in 
one  handsome  volume,  and  be  a  capital  present  for  a 
girl  and  a  companion  for  every  lady's  work-table.  The 
book  on  guipure  d’art  will;  form  a  volume  alone,  being 
of  larger  size. 

I  have  to  record  a  great  iniproreinent  in  a  sewing- 
machine  which  has  been  termed  by  many  “  the  fault- 
le.-«s.”  Tlie  Wheeler  and  Wilson  machine  is  now  by  a 
simple  alteratioo  rendered  perfectly  silent.  If  “  silence 
is  goltleu'’  in  the  human  seamstress,  how  much  more 
desirable  is  that  quality  in  the  mechanical  stitcher  1 
The  click,  click  has  departed,  and  the  presence  of  the 
machine  working  at  full  speed  is  no  interruption  to  a 
reader.  The  improvement  is  simple,  and  can  be 
adjusted  to  any  Wheeler  and  Wilson  machine.  The 
change  consists  in  the  manner  of  “'feeding  the  cloth  to 
the  needle.  The  former  mode  of  feeding  was  by  teeth 
fastened  to  the  fee«l-bar  passing  along  over  the  pulley, 
and  pushed  above  the  plate  at  every  revolution.  This 
bar  was  moved  forward  by  a  cam  on  the  pulley,  and 
drawn  back  by  a  spiral  spring  at  the  end.  The  rapid 
motioa  of  this  bar  caused  the  ouly  noise  heard  when 
the  machine  was  at  work.  Although  in  the  present 
arrangement  the  feed  motioa  is  precisely  the  same,  the 
mechanism  producing  it  is  entirely  altered.  A  small 
yoke,  to  which  is  attached  the  plate  holding  the  feed- 
points,  is  slipped  over  the  pulley,  which  is  shortened. 
This  yoke  rests  on  a  cam  formed  on  the  end  of  the 
pulley.  Attaclied  to  this  yoke  by  a  screw  is  a  movable 
arm  or  lever.  The  upper  end  of  this  lever  presses 
against  aa  irregular  surface  ia  the  side  of  the  pulley, 
while  the  lower  is  jaw-shaped,  and  clasps  a  thumb¬ 
screw,  which  is  fastened  into  one  of  the  legs  of  the 
ycfiie.  Tlie  yoke  is  held  in  its  place  by  the  end  of  a 
spiral  spring,  which  rests  in  a  slot  of  the  feed-plate.” 
la  working,  as  the  policy  is  turned  the  cam  on  it  raises 
the  yoke,  thus  lifting  the  feed-points  above  the  cloth- 
pLite.  At  the  right  moment  the  points  are  pushed 
forward  the  necessary  distance  for  a  stitch,  and  then 
dropping  below  the  surface  by  the  pressure  of  the 
spring,  are  by  the  same  spring  drawn  back  to  their 
place,  in  readiness  for  the  next  turn  of  the  pulley.  By 
turning  the  thumbscrew  above-mentioned  to  the  right, 
the  stitch  is  lengthened ;  a  turn  to  the  left  shortens  the 
stitch. 

As  the  Wheeler  and  Wilson  machine  stitches,  em¬ 
broiders,  and  “buttonholes,”  and  now  performs  ad  tliia 
work  iu  silence,  what  this  wonderfully  perfect  iiiac'iine 
will  do  next  is  the  puiut  which  excites  the  euriosity  of 

TU£  SlUvWOiJi.  ' 


143. — ^Theatre  or  Evening  Toilet. 

Maizc-coloured  satin  dress,  ornamented  with  hand¬ 
some  black  lace,  and  satin  bows.  The  train-shaped 
skirt  is  looped  up  into  a  large  Louis  XV.  puff  at  the 


The  low  bodice  is  made  with  draperies  trimmed  with 
lace,  bows  on  the  shoulders  and  at  the  waist  completing 
the  round  waistband.  Muntespan  coiffure  of  black  Inct, 
with  maize  roses  and  brown  foliage.  Long  glovei. 
Satin  shoes  to  correspond  with  the  toilet. 
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143.— Theatre  or  Evening  Toilet. 


this  puff  being  completed  by  a  deep  black  lace 
flounce,  ornamented  with  large  satin  bows ;  a  second 
lace  flounce  is  arranged  in  zigzag  round  tlie  bottom  of 
the  skirt ;  small  bows  terminate  the  points  of  the  zig- 
ag;  other  bows  with  lace  are  placed  down  the  front. 


144. — Indoor  Toilet. 

The  style  of  trimming  employed  for  this  indoor  dren 
is  charming,  and  suitable  as  well  for  a  black  silk  drea 
as  for  a  coloured  silk  one.  The  train  alone  is  formed  bj 
four  flounces  gradually  decreasing  towards  the  waist; 
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THE  FASHIONS. 


attended  to  in  the  matter  of  short  and  long  skirts — 


There  are  some  who  lament  over  the  brevity  of  the  |  when  to  wear  trains  and  when  not.  This  month,  we 
carnival  season  this  year,  but,  as  far  as  costumes  go,  it  j  are  bound  to  confess,  the  fashion  of  carrying  the  train 
seems  to  us  the  carnival  now  lasts  all  the  year  round,  upon  the  arm  has  not  become  as  general  as  we  imagined 
In  the  ball  room,  as  well  as  at  the  promenade,  we  see  i  it  would.  Ladies  who  dance  have  preferred  adopting 
ctitumes,  not  plain  dresses,  worn  by  all  ladies  of  fashion,  j  the  skirts  that  just  touch  the  ground,  and  ladies  who 


the  first  flounce  is  finished  off  on  each  side  by  a  rosette ;  A  lady  studies  her  costume  as  much  as  if  she  had  to 
the  flounces  are  headed  by  a  puff.  The  front  part  of  appear  in  some  historical  play  upon  the  stage.  All 
the  dress  is  quite  plain,  with  a  row  of  silk  buttons,  must  be  in  style — the  headdress  as  well  as  the  robes, 
Plain  high  bodice.  Coat  sleeves  trimmed  with  small  the  chaiissure  as  well  as  the  fashion  of  the  skirts, 
flounces.  We  laid  down  in  our  last  letter  the  rules  to  be 
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We  noticed  that  all  the  ball  dresses  were 
rather  high  on  the  shoulders,  but  very  low 
in  front  and  at  the  back,  so  much  so,  in¬ 
deed,  as  to  render  a  lace  trimming  or  low 
chemisette  inside  quite  necessary.  In  most 
dresses  the  epaulette  is  much  trimmed,  and 
forms  the  sleeve. 

Our  illustrations  Nos.  145  and  146  repre¬ 
sent  two  full-dress  dinner  toilets. 

145.  — This  dress  is  of  ruby-colourcd  gros- 
grain  silk,  with  a  satin  trimming  of  the  saiiie 
colour,  edged  with  deep  lace.  The  bodice, 
cut  square  and  very  low  in  front,  is  high  at 
the  back  and  upon  the  shoulders;  it  is  cut 
in  one  piece  with  the  skirt,  which  forms  deep 
points  all  round.  The  whole  trimmed  with 
satin  cross-strips,  bows,  and  lace  flounce. 
The  trimming  simulates  a  second  skirt  upon 
the  under-dress.  Mario  Thereso  sleeves, 
finished  off  at  the  elbow  by  a  bow  of  satin 
and  lace  aigageantes.  Small  chemisette  of 
white  lace  inside  the  bodice.  The  coiffure  is 
adorned  with  a  ruby-coloured  satin  turban, 
with  a  puff  and  aigrette  of  white  feathers. 

146.  — ^The  upper-dress,  of  the  darkest  slnaJe 
of  pink,  is  made  in  the  Princess  shape,  with- 

the  half-low  bodice  is 


i  out  any  waistband 

j  I  trimmed  with  a  ruche  of  white  lace ;  the  skirt 

j!'  is  looped  up  into  a  puff  by  a  white  satin  rib- 

1,1  bon,  forming  a  large  bow ;  it  is  edged  with  a 

,  '  fluting  of  white  satin,  and  a  white  lace  border 

with  satin  bows.  The  same  trimming  is 
placed  slantwise  upon  the  skirt  of  pale  pink 
^  satin ;  bows  of  satin  are  placed  between  the 
lace  flounces.  Long  sleeves,  open  at  the 
bottom,  with  lace  engageantes.  Hair  coiffure 
with  a  diamond  star. 

There  is  a  very  decided  change  in  the  shape  of 
dresses  since  last  winter.  The  skirt  is  no  longer 
entirely  gored,  so  as  to  be  scant  and  narrow  at  the  top, 
and  yet  to  be  long  and  ample  at  the  bottom.  Now 
the  front  part  alone  of  the  dress  is  gored;  in  wide 
materials,  one  width ;  in  narrow,  three ;  or,  again,  one 
whole  width,  with  one  half  on  either  side.  This  front 
part  is  slanted  off  from  about  half-way  up  the  skirt  to 
the  top ;  all  the  other  widths  are  cut  straight  and 
giithered  at  the  top,  the  gathers  being  larger  at  the 
back.  This  gives  the  proper  fullness  for  the  puff, 
which  is  made,  as  we  explained  last  month,  by  drawing 
strings  through  rings  sewn  on  upon  the  wrong  side  of 
the  skirt. 

Whether  or  not  a  separate  puff  is  made  upon  the 
dress  it  is  always  very  fully  gathered  at  the  back,  and 
the  Marie  Antoinette  tournure  is  now  adopted  by  all 
ladies  of  fashion. 

In  evening  dress  the  court  train  of  satin  or  velvet  is 
frequently  fastened  under  the  puff,  which  is  trimmed 
with  lace,  so  that  the  fastening  on  of  the  train  is  quite 
concealed.  This  is  quite  the  style  of  dress  now  worn 
at  the  French  court.  Sometimes,  however,  there  is  a 
still  closer  imitation  of  the  fashions  of  a  century  ago; 
an  upper-dress,  open  in  front  and  train-shaped  at  the 
back,  over  an  under-dress  of  moderate  length.  One  of 


T5. — Full-dress  Dinner  or  Ball  Toilet. 


do  not  dance  have  allowed  their  long  trains  to  sweep 
upon  the  floor,  in  sublime  disregard  of  the  tearing  and 
soiling  of  exquisite  lace  and  elaborate  trimmings. 

The  Empress  Eugdnic,  who  cannot  be  said  to  dance, 
since  she  only  just  walks  through  one  or  two  quadrilles, 
keeps  to  the  train-shaped  dress. 

At  the  last  of  the  three  balls  given  at  the  Tuilerics 
this  winter  Her  Majesty  wore  a  white  satin  dress,  the 
skirt  of  which  fully  swept  the  floor;  it  was  covered 
with  white  tulle,  looped  up  with  bunches  of  roses. 

The  Princess  Mathilde  wore  a  dress  of  straw-coloured 
tulle,  over  satin  of  the  same  shade ;  the  court  train 
was  of  satin,  trimmed  with  lace ;  the  skirt  was  looped 
up  into  large  puffs,  with  bunches  and  garlands  of 
beautifully-tinted  pansies. 

I  he  Princess  Clotilde’s  dress  was  of  white  tulle  over 
white  satin,  profusely  ornamented  with  light  fringes 
formed  of  sprays  of  lilies  of  the  valley. 

lliat  of  ^ladame  de  Jletternich,  ambassadress  of 
Austria,  was  of  that  beautiful  shade  of  green  which 
bears  her  name — green  satin — trimmed  with  point  lace. 
The  lace  tunic  was  looped  up  with  clasps  of  emeralds 
and  diamonds. 

The  Countess  de  Pourtalcs,  one  of  the  reigning 
queens  of  fashion,  wore  a  pink  toilet.  Pink  crape, 
with  a  profusion  of  ruches,  over  pink  glace  silk. 
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siblc  for  all  the  eccentricities  of  modem  toilets ;  she 
has  never  either  introduced  or  followed  exaggerated 
fashions.  We  must  rather  accuse  a  number  of  foreigners, 
chiefly  American  and  Russian,  who  are  always  seeking 
to  attract  notice  by  the  strange  novelty  of  their  dress. 
For  some  years  past  Paris  has  been  overwhelmed  with 
foreign  beauties  whose  love  of  display  is  very  much 
greater  than  their  taste. 

Among  our  true  Parisians,  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
now  a  set  known  by  the  name  of  fes  dames  reactionnaires 
who  are  striving  to  stmggle  against  the  gradual 
encroachments  of  bad  taste  and  the  eccentricities  of 
what  might  be  called  the  fast  set  in  Paris. 

The  reactionnaire  party  is  gaining  ground  every 
day.  Their  most  important  reform  in  the  feminine 
toilet  will  be  that  of  the  modern  style  of  coiffure ;  for 
them  the  criterion  of  good  taste  will  be  the  utter 
absence  of  false  hair. 

For  a  lady  to  be  truly  elegant,  she  must  always 
appear  at  least  to  have  dressed  her  hair  herself.  As 
soon  as  a  professional  hand  is  recognised  in  the  coiffure, 
the  spell  is  broken,  the  charm  has  vanished ;  let  us, 
then,  give  up  for  ever  all  elaborate  hair-dressing.  In 
the  daytime,  the  hair,  simply  braided,  will  be  confined 
within  the  meshes  of  a  net,  and,  far  from  assuming  a 
pyramidal  shape,  will  rather  fall  loose  Niobe  fashion ; 
for  the  evening,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  place  a  simple 


the  prettiest  specimens  we  have  seen  of  this  quite 
historical  style  of  dress  is  the  following — 

Under-dress  of  white  tulle.  The  front  part  of  this 
dress,  which  alone  is  seen,  is  trimmed  with  three  lace 
flounces,  each  headed  by  a  ruche  of  blue  satin;  the 
intervening  space  of  tulle  between  each  flounce  is 
arranged  into  narrow  bouillons.  Upper-dress  of  blue 
satin.  Tunic  skirt,  open  in  front,  and  at  the  back 
forming  a  puff  and  long  train.  Bodice  high  at  the 
back,  but  cut  out  very  low  in  the  shape  of  a  heart  in 
front,  with  a  high  lace  ruffle  all  round.  Sleeves 
finished  off  at  the  elbows  with  a  satin  ruche  and  bow ; 
engageantes  formed  of  a  double  lace  border  to  match 
with  the  ruffle.  Pearl  necklace,  bracelets,  and  orna¬ 
ment  upon  the  bodice. 

One  of  the  ball  toilets  of  Her  Majesty  the  Empress 
Eugenie  which  we  most  noticed  this  winter  was  one 
worn  while  the  court  wore  mourning  for  the  Countess 
Bacciocld.  Uiider-dress  of  pale  grey  satin  shot  with 
white.  Upper-dress  of  grey  silk  tulle,  looped  up  with 
white  roses  and  roseleaves,  shaded  from  pale  grey  to 
black.  In  the  hair,  one  rose,  with  the  same  foliage. 
Pearls  on  the  neck  and  arms. 

Tliese  soft  grey  tints  harmonised  extremely  well 
with  the  Empress’s  style  of  beauty.  On  another  occa¬ 
sion  she  wore  mauve  velvet  and  white  satin  with  dia¬ 
monds.  Her  ilajesty's  taste  in  dress  is  perfect.  She 
orders  her  own  toilet,  but  when  once  chosen 
takes  no  more  thought  about  her  parurc,  and 
takes  but  a  very  few  minutes  to  dress. 

The  room  in  which  Her  Majesty  dresses 
contains  a  curious  contrivance,  which  saves 
all  the  trouble  of  looking  for,  or  putting  to¬ 
gether,  each  individual  article  required  for 
the  toilet. 

When  the  Empress  enters  this  room  the 
first  lady  in  waiting  immediately  pulls  a  bell, 
which  is  put  in  motion  by  electricity,  and 
corresponds  to  the  upper  story.  A  trapdoor 
opens  directly  in  the  ceiling,  and  the  dress 
is  let  down  in  all  its  freshness  and  beauty. 

The  toilet  is  complete — petticoats,  under  and 
upper  dress,  tunic,  flounces,  flowers,  and  lace. 

All  is  so  arranged  and  prepared  as  to  be  put  , 

on  without  a  moment’s  delay.  A  few  pins  to  ].  ||il 

put  in,  hooks  to  fasten,  and  ribbons  to  tie, 

and  the  process  of  dressing,  often  so  long  ||H 

and  tedious  to  humbler  mortals,  is  over  in 

little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  head-dressing,  it  is  true,  takes  up 
another  quarter  of  an  hour,  for,  strange  to 
say,  it  is  the  last  operation  of  Her  Majesty’s  IflJH 

toilet.  Her  hair  is  done  after  all  her  jewels  i|;i||j|| 

are  put  on,  all  but  the  diadem,  of  course. 

Let  us  add  that  the  Empress’s  coiffure,  |in|H 
entirely  formed  of  her  own  beautiful  blonde  |: 
hair,  is  by  no  means  as  elaborate  and  volumi-  ,d||0 
nous  as  that  of  many  ladies  of  fashion. 

Her  Majesty  neither  w'ears  false  hair  nor 
dyes  her  own,  as  has  falsely  been  asserted, 
but  she  has  it  slightly  powdered  all  over  with 
blonde  powder. 

The  Empress  must  not  be  made  respon- 
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midst  of  a  quantity  of  frizzed  ones,  though  CTen  that 
is  neither  natural  nor  tasteful. 

A  diadem  of  tortoiseshell  fastens  the  plait  or  curl 
upon  the  top  of  the  head.  The  diadem  of  light- 
coloured  ecaille  is  supremely  elegant,  and  as  becoming 
to  the  blonde  as  to  the  brunette. 

All  faces,  however,  do  not  look  well  under  the 
diadem.  A  mers  bandeau  of  tortoiseshell  is  better 
suited  to  a  laughing  Ilebe-like  countenance.  The 
diadem  is  always  grand.  It  requires  the  full  dress 
toilet,  the  court  train,  and  a  statuesque  figure.  The 
tortoiseshell  bandeau  may  be  worn  with  a  short  toilet 
Such  details  must  bo  noted.  The  great  art  of  appear¬ 
ing  well  dressed  is  to  dress  in  a  manner  suitable  to 
one's  age,  style  of  countenance,  and  figure. 

Thus  in  bonnets  there  are  various  models  among 
■which  a  lady  may  choose  that  which  suits  her  best 
Small  bonnets  arc.  generally  speaking,  more  becoming 
than  largo  ones,  but  the  round  shapes  do  not  look  so 
well  on  some  heads  as  the  fanchon  does,  and  the 
Spanish  Toilette  or  capulct,  while  it  suits  some  coun¬ 
tenances,  is  to  be  avoided  by  others  whose  piquant 
expression  would  be  much  enhanced  by  the  coquettish 
chiqieau  russe. 

'I'he  capnlet,  the  shape  of  which  we  described  in  a 
former  number,  is  much  worn  with  tlieatre  toilets,  and 


147. — Shout  Walking  Costume. 


wreath  upon  the  head,  a  garland  of  roses, 
sweetbriar,  or  clematis.  All  beads  and  gilding 
must  be  discarded ;  the  artificial  hair  must 
return  to  its  proper  place — a  sometimes  need¬ 
ful  help,  but  always  concealed,  and  not,  as  it 
has  too  long  been,  the  principal,  not  to  say 
the  sole  ornament  of  the  head. 

Such  are  the  ideas  of  our  rcactionnaire  ladies 
upon  the  female  headdress,  but  so  far  these 
ideas  do  not  prevail  with  the  female  com¬ 
munity  en  manse.  Chignons  are  not  much 
smaller  than  they  were,  but  we  must  say  tliat 
the  long  curls  of  ■which  they  are  most  fre¬ 
quently  composed  —  especially  for  evening 
dress — render  them  far  more  graceful  than 
the  smooth  round  cushions  of  last  year. 

The  frizzed  chignons  fall  over  the  ahouldcra 
and  almost  down  to  the  waist.  Some  eccen¬ 
tric  beauties,  in  imitation,  no  doubt,  of  the 
Cliiuese  Ambassadors  now  in  Paris,  wear 
one  long  plait  of  hair,  which  escapes  from  a 
chignon  of  loops  and  frizzes,  comes  down 
almost  to  the  heels,  and  is  ornamented  with 
flowers  or  jewels.  This  plait  is  too  strange 
and  too  Chinese  to  be  really  pretty.  Wo 
prefer  the  one  long  curl  which  in  sorao 
coiffures  falls  down  over  the  hack,  from  the 
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looks  very  beautifal  cither  in  ChantiHj  or  point  lace, 
or  in  white,  light  blue,  or  rose-coloured  crepon  dt  chine. 
It  is  also  adopted  this  spring  with  promenade  dresses, 
and  is  to  be  seen  in  the  most  elegant  equipages  in  the 
Hois  de  Boulogne. 

Spring  bonnets  are  diadems  or  fanchons  of  light- 
coloured  crape,  or  tulle  and  satin.  Among  the  newest 
models  we  select  the  following  specimens : — 

Diadem  formed  of  a  standiiig-up  ruche  of  green 
satin ;  a  beautiful  white  ostrich  feather  is  turned  back 
orer  the  diadem,  and  a  tiny  humming-bird  is  placed  in 
trout.  At  the  back,  a  fall  of  black  lace,  continued  into  lap¬ 
pets,  fastened  in  front  under  a  cravat  bow  of  green  satin. 

Diadem  of  mauve  crape,  composed  of  a  ruching  of 
crape  edged  with  satin  of  the  same  colour.  Just  in 
front  a  garland  of  white  roses  completes  the  diadem ; 
one  large  bunch  of  roses  without  foliage  is  placed  at 
the  side.  Fall  and  lappctB  of  white  blonde  with  a  bow 
of  mauve  satin. 

Fanchon  of  white  pleated  tulle,  with  a  coronet  of 
white  and  pink  azaleas  with  tinted  foliage  and  a  bunch 
of  the  same  flowers  at  the  side.  Fall  and  lappets  of  Mech¬ 
lin  lace,  with  a  bunch  of  flowers  to  fasten  them  in  front. 
A  trailing  spray  of  buds  and  foliage  comes  down  on  the 
outside,  and  falls  on  the  neck.  N arrow  ribbon  strings  are 
tied  at  the  back.  In  some  of  the  small  fanchon  or  diadem 
bonnets,  the  narrow  strings  are  replaced  by  an  elastic. 

For  a  young  lady,  a  Watteau  hat  of  pcail-grcy  satin, 
flat  oval  crown,  brim  slightly  turned  up  on  either  side, 
is  trimmed  with  a  narrow  border  of  grey  curled  feathers. 
One  large  rose,  with  buds  and  foliage,  is  placed  upon 
the  crown ;  bow  and  lappets  of  grey  satin  at  the  back. 

A  Malcontent  hat  of  grey  straw,  narrow  oval  crown, 
brim  turned  up  on  one  side  only,  with  a  bow  of  grey 
satin,  is  trimmed  with  smooth  grey  feathers  laid  back 
flat  over  the  crown. 

And  a  Rdgence  hat  of  white  straw  is  ornamented 
with  a  wide  blue  satin  ribbon,  arranged  at  the  back 
into  a  largo  bow  with  short  fringed  lappets.  In  front, 
a  bird  of  foreign  plumage  is  placed  as  an  aigrette. 
This  hat  has  a  rather  high  sloping  crown  and  narrow 
pointed  brim,  coming  down  very  much  upon  the  fore¬ 
head  in  front. 

A  cold  spring  is  succeeding  to  a  mild  winter,  and 
the  consequence  is,  no  great  change  is  as  yet  discernible 
in  walking  toilets.  The  double-skirted  looped-up  dress 
of  silk,  or  fancy  material,  is  worn  with  the  tight-fitting 
paletot,  and  very  wide  sash,  arranged  into  a  large  bow 
at  the  back.  A  new  style  of  sash  called  ceinture  cas¬ 
cade  falls  in  an  abundance  of  loops  of  ribbon,  with 
fringed  lappets  of  wide  ribbon.  The  fringe  is  formed 
by  unravelling  the  ends  of  the  ribbon. 

No.  147  shows  one  of  the  new  short  walking  cos¬ 
tumes.  Short  under-skirt  of  coloured  serge,  trimmed 
with  a  deep  flounce,  headed  by  a  cross-strip  of  black 
velvet.  'Fhe  dress  is  of  the  same  material  as  the  under¬ 
skirt  ;  the  front  part  is  plain  and  very  short,  at  the 
back  and  sides  is  long  and  full,  and  trimmed  with 
a  slightly-gathered  flounce  and  a  velvet  strip.  This 
trimming  is  continued  in  braces  upon  the  bodice.  The 
tight  sleeves  have  no  ornament.  Puff  bonnet  of  black 
lace  and  satin,  ornamented  with  red  roses  and  foliage, 
black  lace  lappets  falling  at  the  back. 


Long  looped-np  skirts  are  still  generally  preferred  to 
short  ones,  and  considered  more  elegant,  even  for 
walking  dresses.  A  new  style  of  porte-jupc  is  in  great 
vogue  this  spring ;  it  is  called  the  porte-jupc  Trianon. 
It  forms  an  ornament  upon  the  skirt,  and  throw's  it 
back,  looping  it  up  just  in  the  way  that  the  youthful 
Marie  Antoinette  looped  up  her  dress  when  she  played 
at  being  a  milkmaid  in  her  little  mimic  farm  of  Trianon. 
The  porte-jupc  forms  a  double  clasp,  taking  up  the 
material  of  the  dress  in  folds.  It  is  ornamented  in 
different  ways  with  passementerie  ovals  or  rosettes, 
satin  bows  or  velvet  puffs. 

Circulars  will  bo  worn  this  spring ;  they  generally 
are  in  the  denii-saison,  taking  the  place  of  shawls, 
which  are  quite  gone  out  of  fashion ;  but  we  believe  tho 
tight-fitting  paletot,  forming  at  once  a  bodice  and  second 
skirt,  will  be  the  favourite  mantle  of  the  summer. 

Some  of  the  new  spring  toilets  seen  at  Longchamps 
were  partly  striped  and  partly  plain — thus:  skirt  of 
green  silk,  with  stripes  of  black  satin,  trimmed  round 
the  bottom  with  a  flounce  cut  on  the  cross,  and  headed 
with  a  cross-strip ;  this  skirt  is  puffed  out  on  either 
side  at  the  top.  Dress  of  plain  green  silk.  The  skirt 
is  open  on  each  side,  ehowing  tire  puffs  of  the  striped 
skirt,  and  itself  fomring  a  third  puff  at  the  back  ;  in 
front  it  has  the  shape  of  a  small  rounded  apron.  High 
bodice ;  tight  sleeves  trimmed  round  the  top  and  on  the 
outer  scam  with  a  quilling  of  black  satin. 

There  are  always  a  number  of  marriages  in  high  life 
during  Lent,  perhaps  because  they  are  forbidden  by  tho 
Homan  Church  during  that  particular  season,  and  that 
it  is  considered  in  good  taste  to  pay  for  a  dispense,  or 
merely  because  the  common  herd  prefer  marrying 
during  all  the  rest  of  the  year  without  paying  for  it. 
But  whatever  the  reason  m.ay  be,  the  fact  is  certain, 
and  many  fair  brides  have  been  given  away  since  Ash 
Wednesday. 

One  of  the  most  remarked  was  Madllc.  d’A - ,  who 

married  a  thrice  millionaire  Itussian  count.  The  bride's 
dress  was  of  white  satin.  The  front  part  of  the  skirt 
was  covered  with  the  richest  point  lace.  The  other 
part  formed  a  sweeping  comi;  train,  trimmed  with 
three  flounces,  gradually  becoming  narrower,  and  com¬ 
pleted  a  few  inches  from  the  waist  by  a  drapery  of 
white  lace  fastened  with  diamond  clasps.  The  high 
bodice  was  ornamented  with  rosettes  of  white  lace,  the 
centre  of  each  of  which  was  a  large  diamond.  Coiffure 
of  curls  with  a  small  bunch  of  orange-blossoms  in  front. 
Long  and  ample  veil  of  point  lace. 

148. — Fancy  Ball  Costumes.  1. — Margudrite  eoo- 
tume  for  a  young  lady.  The  dress  is  of  light  blue 
cashmere  with  black  silk  embroidery.  There  arc 
creves  of  white  muslin  in  the  upper  part  of  the  sleeves ; 
the  girdle  is  of  precious  stones ;  the  aumonihre  of  white 
kid,  embroidered  with  gold ;  a  white  chemisette  com¬ 
pletes  the  bodice.  Hair  coiffure  with  long  plaits. 
2. — Mcphistophelcs  costume  for  a  child.  Black  velvet 
coat,  cut  out  into  lappets  round  tho  bottom  and  bound 
with  gold  braid ;  belt,  necklace,  and  buttons  of  gold ; 
red  silk  stockings  and  kid  shoes  of  the  same  colour ; 
black  velvet  toquet  with  an  aigrette  of  red  feathers, 
and  a  gold  brooch  ;  sword  witli  a  gilt  handle  ;  ample 
black  cloak,  cut  out  into  points,  and  lined  with  red. 
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150  to  155. 

New  Patterns  for  Hats  and 
Bonnets. 

150.  Bonnet  with  a  border  and 
curtain  of  light  blue  satin,  trimmed 
withwhite  embroidered  blonde.  Two 
full-blown  white  roses  are  placed, 
one  at  the  side,  the  other  on  the  top. 
The  border  and  lappets  of  satin, 
edged  with  blonde,  are  cut  all  in 
one  piece.  In  front  there  is  a  satin 


k  154.  Theatre  bonnet,  formed  of  a 

S'*  torsade  of  white  tulle,  with  a  string 

of  large  garnet  beads.  On  the  aide 
a  flower  formed  of  garnet  beads, 
with  a  spray  of  velvet  foliage.  In 
front  a  large  rosette  of  lace  and 
beads,  overtopped  with  a  white 
i  ostrich  feather.  A  handsome  trim- 

S  i  ming  of  Mechlin  lace  forms  a  curtain 
at  the  back,  and  a  necklace  d  Ve»chm 
t  in  front.  A  string  of  garnet  beads, 

with  a  round  brooch  in  the  middle, 


149. — Collar  with  Cravat  Ends. 


154. — ‘White  Tulle  Bonnet. 

feathers,  laid  backwards.  A  double 
strip  of  Chantilly  lace  is  crossed 
over  the  crown  and  continued  into 
two  long  rounded  lappets  falling  at 
the  back. 


In  front  a  velvet  bandeau  starred 
with  white  daisies.  At  the  back  a 
white  lace  voilette,  continued  as  a 
trimming  upon  the  velvet  lappets. 


155. — Oval  Velitt  Hat. 


l5o. — Pink  S.vtin  Toqult 


scallops,  edged  with  narrow  white 
lace,  and  headed  with  a  string  of 
large  beads.  At  the  side  a  white 
feather  is  fastened  by  a  satin  bow, 
with  long  lappets  edged  with  lace. 
At  the  back  quilling  of  satin  and 
lace,  forming  a  sort  of  small  cur- 


151. — Green  Imperial  Velvet 
Bonnet. 


152.  Diadem  bonnet  of  mauve 
satin,  trimmed  with  white  lace. 
Small  diadem  of  jewellery  in  front. 
Lappets  of  satin  and  lace,  fastened 
in  front  by  a  round  brooch. 

153.  Toquet  bonnet  of  pink  satin, 
trimmed  in  front  with  small  satin 


152. — Diadem  Bonnet. 


follows  the  outline  of  this  necklace 
at  the  top. 

155.  Hat  of  an  oval  shape,  made 
of  pearl-grey  velvet;  border  and 
bows  of  satin  of  the  same  shape.  In 
front  an  aigrette  of  smooth  grey 


150. — Blue  Satin  Bonnet. 


rouleau,  forming  a  bandeau  upon 
the  forehead. 

151.  Light  green  imperial  velvet 
bonnet,  of  a  curved-out  shape,  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  network  of  fine  beads. 
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156  to  160. 

New  Patterns  for  Bodices  and  AVaistrands. 

156.  Bow  for  a  sash  of  gros-grain  silk.  This  how, 
to  speak  more  exactly,  is  a  large  oval  rosette, 
formed  of  a  strip  of  ribbon  pleated  in  box-pleats. 
This  rosette  is  placed  at  the  back  of  the  waist¬ 
band,  with  a  plain  loop  of  the  same  ribbon  in  the 
centre.  The  long  lappets  of  the  sash  are  sewn  under 
the  rosette,  and  hang  on  the  skirt.  The  whole  is 
placed  at  the  back,  upon  the  dress,  and  rather  half¬ 
way  up  the  skirt  than  at  the  waist. 

157.  Bow  for  a  sash,  composed  of  two  strips  of 
folded  ribbon,  pleated  in  box-pleats,  and  joined  to¬ 
gether  by  a  ruche  of  narrower  ribbon.  This  bow 


156.— Bow  FOR  Sash. 

is  placed  upon  the  waist¬ 
band  and  sash  lappets.  It 
is  made  of  gros-grain  or 
satin  ribbon,  to  correspond 
with  the  toilet. 

158.  Morning  dress  of 
white  nainsook.  The  bo¬ 
dice,  slightly  gathered  in 
front,  and  fastened  slant- 
ways,  is  lengthened  into  a 
deep  basquiue,  forming  a 
tunic  skirt.  It  is  entirely 
trimmed  with  a  bouillon 
and  a  narrow  gathered 
double  heading.  The  bas- 
quine  is  slightly  looped 
up  on  each  side  by  a  silk 
or  satin  bow  with  three  I 
loops.  The  long  skirt  is  i 
trimmed  in  front  with  i 
three  bouillons  similar  to  C 
those  of  the  bodice,  and  ,j 
placed  lengthwise.  S^or’s  ' 


158.— Morning  Dress. 
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pleated  nain¬ 
sook.  Sailor’s 
collar.  Front 
bandwitha  strip 
of  embroidered 
insertion  on 
cither  side. 

160.  Bodice  of 
alpaca,  mohair, 
or  any  fancy  ma¬ 
terial,  trimmed 
with  three  nar¬ 
row  velvet  rib¬ 
bons  and  a  w'hitc 
guipure  border. 
This  bodice  is 
ornamented  with 
draperies  form¬ 
ing  a  low  fichu 
crossed  in  front. 
Round  waist¬ 
band.  Basque 
very  much  open 
in  front,  trimmed 
like  the  bodice. 


160. — ^Alpaca  Bodice. 


157. — Bow  FOR  Sash. 


collar  of  fine  linen,  edged 
Avith  a  narrow  scalloped- 
out  border.  Coat  sleeves 
with  linen  cuffs.  Upon 
the  armholes  cross-strips 
of  nainsook,  also  edged 
like  the  collar  with  a  nar¬ 
row  scalloped-out  border. 

159.  Bodice  of  glace 
silk,  very  much  open,  in 
the  shape  of  a  heart  in 
front,  and  trimmed  with 
a  bouillon  with  a  very 
narrow  gathered  heading 
on  each  side.  The  trim¬ 
ming  forms  braces.  The 
basque  is  cut  out  into 
rounded  scallops,  and 
ornamented  with  satin 
bows.  Sash  of  satin  rib¬ 
bon.  Long  sleeves,  trim¬ 
med  at  the  wrist  like  the 
bodice.  Chemisette  of 


159.— Clack  Silk  Bodice. 
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MONKS  AND  NUNS. 

The  case  of  Miss  Saurin,  ^vhatever  its  merits,  has 
served  to  draw  attention  to  the  monastic  system. 
A  brief  sketch  of  monachism,  with  special  reference  to 
England  and  English  society,  will  be  interesting.  The 
origin  of  monastic  institutions  has  its  roots  in  the 
profound  recesses  of  our  nature.  To  retire  from  a 
world  of  sin  and  evil  in  order  to  prosecute  a  life  of  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  Divine  will  and  a  life  of  religious  contem¬ 
plation  and  religious  devotedness,  has  been  a  fervid 
aspiration  cherished  by  the  best  of  men.  W’hether  the 
monastic  life  meets  this  craving  is  of  course  quite 
another  question.  Whether  the  high  sentiment  itself 
may  uot  speedily  degenerate  into  morbid  sentimentality 
is  also  to  be  considered.  But,  any  way,  monachism  is 
a  product  of  this  disposition  of  the  human  mind  It  is 
not,  as  a  system,  confined  to  the  Roman  Church,  appear¬ 
ing  in  varied  form  in  Old  Rome,  on  the  plains  of  Hin- 
dostan,  and  among  the  devout  Mussulmen.  In  the 
Christian  Church  it  first  appeared  in  the  form  of 
asceticism.  To  avoid  the  fury  of  the  Decian  persecu¬ 
tion,  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  many 
persons  in  Egypt  fled  to  the  neighbouring  deserts  and 
mountains,  where  they  found  not  only  a  safe  retreat, 
but  also  religious  leisure;  and  when  the  storm  had 
ceased,  they  preferred  to  remain  in  their  solitary  state 
rather  than  again  mingle  with  the  world.  Of  these 
solitaries  the  first  and  most  noted  were  Paul  and 
Anthony,  who  are  celebrated  as  the  fathers  of  the 
Christian  hermits.  Under  Constantine  one  Pachomius 
procured  some  monasteries  to  be  built  in  Thebais  in 
Egypt,  from  whence  the  custom  of  living  in  societies 
spread  to  other  parts.  St.  Basil  is  the  great  father  of 
the  Eastern  monks.  He  it  was  who  first  prescribed 
rules  for  the  government  and  direction  of  the  monas¬ 
teries,  which  are  observed  to  this  day  by  the  Greeks. 
Benedict  was  the  Basil  of  the  Western  Church  in  the 
sixth  century,  and  his  rule  gained  universal  acceptance. 
Monasteries  were  introduced  into  Italy  from  Egypt  in 
the  fourth  century.  Augustine,  our  first  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  introduced  the  rule  into  England  about 
596.  So  great  was  the  progress  of  this  system  that 
within  the  space  of  two  hundred  years  there  were 
thirty  kings  and  queens  who  preferred  the  religious  habit 
to  their  crowns,  and  founded  stately  monasteries, 
where  they  ended  their  days  in  retirement  and  soli¬ 
tude. 

The  monks  were  ranged  under  various  orders,  each 
order  with  its  distinctive  rule.  Of  these  orders  we 
may  especially  note  three — the  Benedictines,  Augus- 
tinians,  and  Dominicans.  The  Benedictines  were  the 
most  extensive  and  powerful  order  of  monks  in  Eng¬ 
land.  All  the  cathedral  convents  belonged  to  them, 
and  they  were  the  liberal  patrons  of  architecture. 
Nuns,  too,  followed  the  rule  of  Benedict,  eating  no 
flesh  except  when  they  were  sick.  It  is  this  order 
which  the  celebrated  Brother  Ignatius  has  lately  pre¬ 
tended  to  revive  at  Norwich.  The  Augustine  monks, 
commonly  known  as  Blac^  Canons,  were,  according 
to  Fuller,  established  in  England  in  1105.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  these  two  orders  were  especially  designated 
monks,  those  of  the  mendicant  orders  were  called  friars. 


The  Dominicans  professed  total  abstinence  from  animi] 
food  and  rigorous  poverty.  The  nuns  never  eat  flcsli 
save  in  sickness,  they  wear  no  linen,  and  lie  on  strsv 
beds;  but  many  monasteries  have  mitigated  this 
austerity.  In  1276  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Lon¬ 
don  gave  them  two  streets  by  the  River  Thames,  where 
they  had  a  very  commodious  monastery,  whence  out 
modern  Blackfriars.  These  orders  acquired  vast  wealth 
and  extensive  landed  possessions  all  over  the  country. 
In  a  religious  point  of  view  they  were  a  complete  and 
melancholy  failure,  ascetic  professions.  Church  tyranny, 
and  sensuality  being  strangely  intermingled.  Rabelais, 
the  keen  satirist,  and  Erasmus,  the  scholar  and  sage, 
not  to  mention  our  own  inimitable  Chaucer,  have 
afforded  far  glimpses  into  the  working  of  the  system. 
But  let  us  remember  that  these  men  preserved  for  ns 
any  tincture  of  letters  amid  the  surrounding  ignorance; 
that  to  them  and  their  quiet  scriptorium  we  are  indebted 
for  the  transmission  of  our  classic  authors.  Let 
remember,  too,  that  they  were  mindful  of  the  poor  and 
needy ;  that  they  were  not  like  modem  Strand  work- 
house  officials ;  that  their  downfall  was  bitterly  lamented 
by  the  poor. 

Feudal  England  in  certain  very  tangible  results  was 
far  ahead  of  our  England  of  to-day,  as  Froude  has 
testified.  The  “  religious”  system  never  exhibited  its 
darkest  side  in  this  country ;  wo  have  always,  as  a 
nation,  been  too  genial,  too  human,  too  Saxon  for  that. 
For  the  darker  workings  of  the  religious  orders  wc 
must  go  to  Spain.  There  the  records  are  soaked  in  the 
blood  of  men.  Here  the  institution  fell  much  by  its 
own  weight,  and  it  perished  under  the  vigorous  hammer 
of  Henry  VIII.  Writing  of  the  excesses  perpetrated 
by  the  monks  and  of  the  commission  of  inquiry,  Hume 
says,  with  philosophic  wisdom,  “  The  cruel  and  invete¬ 
rate  factions  and  quarrels  which  the  commissioners 
mentioned  are  very  credible  among  men  who,  being 
confined  together  within  the  same  walls,  never  can 
forget  their  mutual  animosities,  and  who,  being  cut  off 
from  all  the  most  endearing  connections  of  nature,  are 
commonly  cursed  with  hearts  more  selfish  and  tempers 
more  unrelenting  than  fall  to  the  share  of  other  men." 
How  true  is  the  last  clause  in  respect  of  the  evidence 
given  in  the  recent  trial  I  Some  artificial  impostures 
of  the  monks  may  claim  a  passing  notice.  At  Hales  in 
Gloucestershire  the  blood  of  Christ  was  displayed,  which, 
however,  was  not  visible  to  any  person  in  “  mortal  sin,” 
and  till  he  had  performed  good  works  sufficient  for  his 
absolution,  it  would  not  deign  to  discover  itself  to  him. 
Behold  the  contrivance.  Two  of  the  monks  who  were 
let  into  the  secret  had  taken  the  blood  of  a  duck,  which 
they  renewed  every  week ;  they  put  it  in  a  phial,  one 
side  of  which  consisted  of  thin  and  transparent  crystal, 
the  other  of  thick  and  opaque.  When  any  rich  pilgrim 
arrived,  they  were  sure  to  show  him  the  dark  side  of 
the  phial,  till  masses  and  offerings  had  expiated  his 
offences ;  and  then,  finding  his  money,  or  patience,  or 
faith  nearly  exhausted,  they  made  him  happy  by  turning 
the  phial,  btrange,  that  while  the  elaborate  system  is 
falling  to  pieces  on  its  native  ground  of  Italy  and 
Spain,  it  should  bo  powerfully  revived  in  England. 
Convents  and  the  religious  life  are  getting  to  be  quite 
the  order  of  the  day,  the  only  religion,  indeed,  tolerable 
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to  Belgravia,  as  wo  have  lately  been  authoritatively 
informed  in  Macmillan. 

But  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  nuns.  Before 
tae  monastic  life  or  name  was  known,  there  were 
women  who  devoted  themselves  to  religion,  but  singly, 
and  not  in  societies.  These  lived  at  home  and  in  their 
fathers’  houses.  Gradually,  however,  the  societies  were 
established ;  the  rule  of  Benedict,  or  other,  adopted  as 
already  mentioned.  Of  the  making  or  profession  of  a 
nun,  Broughton  supplies  a  highly  interesting  account. 
“The  habit,  veil,  and  ring  of  the  candidate  arc  carried 
to  the  altar,  and  she  herself,  accompanied  by  her 
nearest  relations,  is  conducted  to  the  bishop.  Two 
venerable  matrons  attend  upon  her  as  bridewomen. 
When  the  bishop  has  said  mass,  the  arch-priest  chants 
an  anthem,  the  subject  of  which  is  that  she  ought  to 
have  her  lamp  lighted  because  the  bridegroom  is 
coming  to  meet  her.  Then  the  bishop  calls  her  in  a 
kind  of  recitative,  to  which  she  answers  in  the  same 
manner.  Being  come  before  the  prelate,  and  on  her 
knees,  she  attends  to  his  exhortation  concerning  the 
religious  life,  and  meantime  the  choir  chants  the 
litanies.  Then  the  bishop,  having  the  crosier  in  his 
left  hand,  pronounces  the  benediction.  She  then  rises 
up,  and  the  bishop  consecrates  the  new  habit,  sprink¬ 
ling  it  with  holy  water.  AVhen  the  candidate  has  put 
on  the  religious  habit,  she  again  presents  herself  before 
the  bishop,  and  sings,  on  her  knees,  “  Ancilla  Christ! 
sum,”  &c. — I  am  the  servant  of  Christ.  Then  she  re¬ 
ceives  the  veil,  and  afterwards  the  ring  by  which  she 
is  married  to  Christ ;  and,  lastly,  the  crown  of  vir¬ 
ginity.  When  she  is  crowned,  an  anathema  is  de¬ 
nounced  against  all  who  shall  attempt  to  break  her 
vows.  After  the  communion  the  prelate  gives  her  up 
to  the  conduct  of  the  abbess,  saying  to  her — “  Take 
care  to  preserve  pure  and  spotless  this  young  woman 
whom  God  has  consecrated.” 

Beyond  the  general  routine  of  prescribed  duty,  how 
little  do  we  know  of  the  inner  and  secluded  life  of  the 
monks  and  nuns !  “  Externs,”  as  they  call  us,  are  not 
to  pierce  a  veil  so  sacred.  But  from  our  everyday 
world  wo  can  judge  not  unfairly  of  the  little,  and 
narrower,  and  less  human  world  of  the  convent. 

A  startling  light  has  been  shed  upon  the  “  religious 
life”  by  the  recent  disclosures.  What  malignant  spite, 
what  calculating  cruelty,  what  baseness  has  lurked 
within  the  apparently  smooth  and  unctuous  conventual 
system  I  Certainly  the  sense  of  honour,  the  humanity, 
the  goodness  of  your  average  man  of  the  world  is  much 
preferable  to  the  monstrous  baseness  and  cold  wicked¬ 
ness  systematised  among  the  holy  fold. 

If  we  are  to  retire  from  the  world,  our  retreat  is  not 
here.  Here,  surely,  is  no  Christian  perfection,  else 
Christianity  were  unworthy  of  a  God.  In  truth  the 
whole  system  is  evil ;  and  it  loves  darkness  rather  than 
light,  because  its  deeds  are  evil.  Look  at  the  model 
nun,  the  holy  and  happy  sister  of  our  ritualistic 
novelists  and  of  sentimental  silly  Belgravian  people; 
and  then  look  at  the  sad,  the  stern  reality  as  revealed 
in  the  recent  case.  A  Government  inspection,  too,  of 
these  religious  prisons  is  manifestly  requisite.  Yet, 
thanks  to  the  combined  ignorance  and  indifference  of 
the  masses,  together  with  a  flavour  of  sentiment  and 


sensation  in  higher  quarters,  it  is  a  fact  that  within  five 
years,  18G1  to  1866,  monasteries  increased  in  number 
from  60  to  63,  and  convents  from  153  to  204.  Later 
statistics  we  have  not. 


PERIODICAL  LITERATURE. 

"Vr O  doubt  Smollett  was  thoroughly  soured  and  dis- 

’  gusted  when  he  gave  utterance  to  the  wish  that 
“  circumstances  would  allow  him  to  consign  his  pen  to 
oblivion.”  The  truth  is,  he  was  not  tired  of  his  pen, 
but  of  the  beggarly  pittance  that  his  writing  brought 
him.  Tested  by  a  monetary  gauge,  he  had  found 
literary  work  a  failure.  The  booksellers  had  not  been 
kind  to  him,  and  he  thought  it  hard  to  die  in  a  foreign 
land,  disappointed  and  forgotten.  So  it  was,  no  doubt ; 
but  times  were  bad  for  authors,  and  there  was  no  help 
for  it.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  ho  cannot  peep  into  one 
of  our  circulating  libraries,  somewhere  about  the  first 
of  the  month,  and  run  his  eye  along  the  counter !  Such 
piles  upon  piles  of  magazines,  in  every  varety  of  typo 
and  wrapper !  And  what  would  his  astonishment  be 
when  an  obliging  shopman  told  him  that  these  serials 
were  waiting  for  transmission  to  every  corner  of  the 
earth,  and  further  assured  him,  in  reply  to  his  incre¬ 
dulous  amazement,  that  readers  were  counted  by  tens 
of  thousands,  and  that  the  contributors  to  them  were, 
in  most  cases,  well  paid  for  their  labour !  Is  it  not 
certain  that  the  shade  of  the  author  who  poured  out 
his  injured  feelings  in  Humphrey  Clinker  would  sink 
back  to  rest  with  a  comfortable  conviction  that  happier 
days  had  dawned  upon  his  brethren  of  the  pen  ?  Yes, 
writers  of  merit  had  never  less  cause  to  grumble  than 
just  now.  When  a  man  can  get  his  half-guinea  or 
guinea  a  page  in  periodicals  of  repute,  it  is  clearly  his 
own  fault  if  he  takes  to  snarling  at  the  badness  of  the 
times. 

Among  all  the  social  changes  of  the  past  hundred 
years,  none  can  be  named  more  complete  and  decisive 
than  the  revolution  which  has  passed  over  the  world  of 
letters.  Serial  literature  has  been  the  making  of 
authors.  It  has  turned  an  uncertain  occupation  into  a 
lucrative  profession.  Even  if  it  had  done  nothing 
more  than  help  aspiring  writers  forward  into  notice, 
the  boon  would  have  been  beyond  all  price ;  but  when 
it  not  only  accepts  and  circulates  their  works,  but  re¬ 
munerates  their  labour  with  a  promptitude  and  libe¬ 
rality  that  would  have  startled  Savage,  or  Goldsmith, 
or  Swift,  the  change  is  as  gratifying  as  it  is  surprising. 
Contrast  the  scale  of  modern  payment  with  the  prices 
realised  by  masterpieces  of  English  literature.  Shak- 
speare  himself — if  tradition  is  to  bo  believed — received 
no  more  than  £5  for  his  play  of  JIamlet.  Milton 
sold  the  copyright  of  Paradise  Lost  for  £15.  Dryden 
covenanted  with  his  publisher  to  produce  10,000  verses 
for  £268.  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  went,  in  a  moment 
of  extremity,  for  £10,  and  oven  Johnson  thought  him¬ 
self  well  off  when  he  obtained  300  guineas  for  his  Lives 
of  the  Poets,  with  a  hundred  more  for  a  new  edition. 
Making  all  fair  allowance  for  the  change  in  the  value 
of  money,  the  paltry  assessment  of  literary  merit  in 
bygone  days  is  one  of  the  gloomiest  facts  in  our 
national  history.  No  wonder  that  Otway  should  have 
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died  of  starvation,  that  Butler  and  Dryden  should 
have  maintained  a  lifelong  struggle  against  poverty, 
that  Chatterton  should  have  gone  raving  mad  through 
want,  and  that  Cotton,  Savage,  and  Lloyd  should  have 
died  in  gad. 

But  if  the  magazine  is  a  rising  author’s  best  friend, 
and  if  periodical  literature  is  now  produced  with  that 
marvellous  fecundity  which  belongs  to  an  insatiable 
demand,  it  should  bo  remembered  that  the  present 
point  of  serial  progress  has  not  been  reached  without 
frequent  and  disastrous  failures.  In  this,  as  in  other 
matters,  we  have  grown  slowly  wise  by  the  experience 
of  former  days.  The  magazine  is,  properly  speaking, 
a  modern  invention.  How  could  it  be  otherwise? 
When  half  the  country  squires  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  and  when  literary  tastes  were  pretty  nearly 
limited  to  the  circle  of  town-bred  life,  it  could  hardly 
be  expected  that  publishers  would  waste  their  money 
in  producing  serials  which  would  fall  as  flat  as  a 
volume  of  family  sermons.  A  lampoon  upon  Govern¬ 
ment  might  be  worth  its  money,  but  if  the  treat  was 
delicious  it  was  also  dangerous,  and  the  dainty  morsel 
could  only  be  delivered  to  a  trusty  hand.  But  the 
moment  at  length  arrived  when  a  venturous  publisher 
thought  he  might  woo  the  national  favour  by  more 
wholesome  fare,  and  in  January,  1731,  the  first  of  the 
mag.aziues  saw  the  light.  An  inscription  beneath  the 
portrait  of  its  promoter  describes  him  as 

“  The  first  inventor  of  the  monthly  magazines ; 

The  invention  of  all  admired ;  and  each  how  ho 

To  bo  the  inventor  missed.” 

This  is  fair  praise;  but  if  others  had  missed  the 
chance  of  being  the  first  to  start  “  the  invention  of  all 
admired,”  they  were  not  slow  to  profit  by  the  hint.  A 
host  of  magazines  immediately  sprang  forth,  but  only 
to  bewilder  the  town  with  the  strangeness  of  their 
titles,  and  then  to  perish  with  contempt.  One 
alone  survived  the  general  failure,  and  flourished  as 
a  formidable  rival  of  the  “first  inventor’s”  happy 
thought.  Tlic  contents  of  the  earlier  numbers  show 
how  thoroughly  tentative  was  the  original  design. 
Little  by  little  parliamentary  proceedings  began  to  bo 
recorded — a  rather  dangerous  practice,  as  the  orders  of 
the  House  were  against  it.  And  so  the  work  crept  on, 
till,  in  the  third  year  of  the  life  of  the  magazine,  form 
and  vigour  was  given  to  the  shapeless  mass  by  the 
great  English  lexicographer  himself.  Dr.  Johnson  threw 
himself  heartily  into  the  work,  and  suggested  that, 
besides  the  current  wit  of  the  month,  the  plan  should 
be  made  to  include  poems,  short  literary  dissertations 
in  Latin  or  English,  critical  remarks  on  authors 
ancient  or  modem,  and  forgotten  poems  that  deserved 
revival.  This  was  all  that  was  wanted  to  make  the 
undertaking  a  complete  success ;  and  the  popular  taste 
for  serial  literature  may  be  said  to  date  from  that  day. 

Measured  by  the  sensational  standard  of  some  of 
our  modern  publications,  the  efforts  of  Johnson  and 
his  colleagues  may  seem  tame  and  insipid ;  but  a  solid 
foundation  was  laid,  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight 
of  superincumbent  rubbish  which  succeeding  gene¬ 
rations  have  made  haste  to  build  upon  it.  While 
scofliing  at  the  clumsy  struggles  of  the  first  magazine  to 
work  itself  into  something  like  shape,  eager  aspirants 


after  literary  honours  should  take  off  their  hats  as  they 
pass  the  cradle  of  their  art,  hard  by  the  old  Gate  of 
St.  John,  and  should  thank  their  stars  that  the 
trenchant  old  doctor  does  not  rush  out  to  tell  them 
what  he  thinks  of  their  performance. 

That  the  appetite  for  serial  literature  is  as  yet  un¬ 
satisfied  may  bo  gathered  from  the  fact  that  each 
succeeding  year  witnesses  the  birth  of  a  new  magazme, 
or  the  revival  of  a  veteran  favourite.  Some,  of  course, 
quickly  lapse  into  oblivion,  but  the  majority  hold  their 
own.  Sackloads  go  out  by  every  mail  to  India,  China, 
and  Australia.  Our  fellow-countrymen  have  acquired 
a  taste  for  this  kind  of  reading,  and  demand  it  as 
regularly  as  their  paper.  A  colonist  must  have  buried 
himself  in  some  very  unaccommodating  corner  of  the 
earth  if  he  fails  to  catch  an  occasional  glimpse  of  one 
of  the  well-known  London  wrappers.  It  seems  cruel 
to  provoke  the  ghost  of  Dr.  Johnson  to  further  wrath 
and  jealousy,  but  the  temptation  is  strong  to  record 
that  while  the  Rambler  in  its  earlier  days  seldom  raised 
its  circulation  above  five  hundred,  the  serial  issues  of 
the  modem  press  arc  almost  past  counting.  We 
are  certainly  all  much  given  to  reading,  and  the 
pity  is  that  we  should  often  be  obliged  to  read  much 
trash. 

- » 

BOOKS. 

Tommy  Try,  and  What  lie  Did  for  Science.  By  Chahixs 
Ottley  Groom  Napier.  (London:  Chapman  and 
Hall,  Piccadilly.) 

I'^IIIS  is  a  well-wrritten  book,  and  mothers  need  not 
hesitate  as  to  the  propriety  of  putting  it  into  the 
hands  of  either  their  boys  or  girls.  Tlie  title  alone  ii 
unhappy,  as  it  conveys  the  idea  of  a  book  for  little 
children — a  book  of  the  very  goody  kind  rather  than 
what  it  is.  In  point  of  fact,  the  volume  is  full  of 
scientific  matter,  put  in  au  attractive  fonn,  and  con¬ 
nected  in  a  narrative.  It  abounds  in  practical  sug¬ 
gestions  that  will  be  found  alike  useful  to  youngsters 
in  the  garden,  the  field,  or  on  the  sea-shore.  The 
illustrations — forty-six  in  number,  chiefly  engraved  bj 
Cooper — are  admirably  executed.  The  titles  of  some 

of  the  beautiful  w’ood  engravings  will  afford  an  idei 
of  their  subjects — “Larva  of  Privet  Hawk  Moth," 
“Auriculated  Aurelia,”  “Linnman  Stagnates,”  &c. 
There  are  interspersed  with  the  cuts  of  a  thoroughlj 
scientific,  other  engravings  of  a  more  general  nature, 
such  as,  “The  Happy  Youth  of  a  Horse,”  and  “The 
Last  Happy  Days  of  a  Horse.”  Besides  being  in¬ 
structive,  there  is  no  lack  of  amusement  in  the  book, 
and  many  odd  incidents  are  capitally  told. 

The  following  extract  is  a  fair  sample  of  Mr.  Napier’s 
manner,  when  he  describes  his  hero  as  being  bent  on  t 
bit  of  fun : — 

“  Practical  charades  were  a  favourite  amusement  witji  the 
young  people  of  the  circle,  and  wci-o  greatly  encouraged  bj 
some  of  the  elders,  who  considered  them  on  excellent  meass 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  mind.  I  was  so  entirely  devoted  to 
experimental  science  that  I  hod  at  that  time  little  sympathy 
with  this  mode  of  spending  an  evening,  being  much  better 
pleased  if  1  could  turn  the  conversation  in  a  scientific  direo* 
tion,  and  still  more  so  if  I  found  an  opportunity  for  demon¬ 
strating  by  practical  illustration  ‘  the  philosophy  of  commo 
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things.’  A  solemn  conclave  of  young  people  was  held  in  the 
ichool-room,  when  it  was  determined  that  the  next  Saturday 
evening,  ere  the  youngsters  were  resigned  to  their  tubs,  at 
least  one  practical  charade  should  bo  acted.  Words  were  a 
common  foundation  for  the  representations,  for  elaborate  plays 
were  thought  to  be  beyond  the  juvenile  mind.  The  young 
people  who  had  concocted  the  previous  charades  having  some¬ 
what  exhausted  their  stock  of  words,  condescended  to  receive 
suggestions  from  me,  at  which  I  was  rather  surprised,  as  I 
had  entered  with  so  little  zest  into  their  previous  proceedings. 
An  idea  struck  me  that  I  would  contrive  for  them  a  charade 
containing  allusions  of  so  personal  a  character  as  to  give  a 
fatal  blow  to  the  popularity  of  those  amusements  among  the 
governors  and  goveniesses  of  the  circle.  I  proposed  the  word 
matnmony :  ‘  a  door-inat,  you  know ;  try,  the  verb ;  and 
money.’  This  was  thought  to  bo  a  beautiful  word,  and  the 
different  syllables  were  assigned  to  the  various  actors.  I 
walked  home  with  Searle,  and  arranged  with  him  his  part. 
He,  being  a  most  impudent  and  loquacious  boy,  was  delighted 
at  the  idea  of  having  some  fun  at  the  expense  of  his  ciders. 
We  arranged  the  details  of  the  plot  between  us,  but  agreed  to 
keep  them  secret  till  just  before  the  play  came  off,  lest  there 
should  be  traitors  or  ‘  tell-tits’  in  the  camp. 

“  Saturday  evening  arrived,  and  the  company  assembled  to 
the  number  of  about  twenty.  George  was  there,  bringing 
a  large  cariiet-bag,  which  was  crammed  with  some  Oriental 
costumes,  which  he  thought  might  be  useful  during  the  parts. 
I  took  no  share  in  the  acting,  but  was  stage-manager,  lessee, 
and  director.  The  first  part  saw  door-mats  manufactured  by 
the  boys,  and  Berlin  wool  lamp-mats  by  the  girls.  The  good 
effect  of  perseverance  was  next  shown,  and  the  song,  ‘Try 
Again,’  sung  by  a  pretty  miss  with  pouting  lips.  A  com¬ 
mercial  exchange  was  next  'represented,  where  money  was  the 
object  of  pursuit,  and  where  a  Babel  of  the  languages  of  all 
nations  was  heard,  which  ended  in  a  general  scramble  for  all 
the  money  which  had  been  exhibited  in  the  different  money- 
ohongers’  stalls.  Lastly,  there  was  a  scene  at  the  auction 
mart  in  which  the  different  partners  for  life  were  sold  to  one 
another,  Searle  being  auctioneer.  Before  the  commencement 
of  the  auction  the  buyers,  as  well  as  those  that  were  about  to 
be  sold,  entered  into  conversation.  Two  boys,  in  search  of  nice 
girls,  began  examining  the  lots,  and  wero  very  solemnly  reading 
the  catalogues  aloud  for  the  benefit  of  the  lookers-on.  ‘  Lot 
three,’  read  one  boy — ‘  Fine  caiToty-headed  girl,  aged  twenty- 
six,  warranted ;  upset  price,  £o,tX)0.’  ‘  Lot  seven — Miss  Pea¬ 
cock,  aged  fifty-two ;  no  worrautry  given ;  to  bo  sold  without 
reserve.’  ‘  Lot  twelve — Blooming  maiden,  well  educated  and 
accomplished,  to  be  sold  without  reserve;  aged  eighteen; 
warranted.’  ‘  Lot  fifteen — ^The  only  son  and  heir  of  Sir  A.  B. ; 
upset  price,  £10,000;  a  fine  genuine  lot,  and  warranted.’ 
‘  Lot  thirty-six — A  portly  widow,  aged  thirty-sLx ;  two  cliildren 
included  in  the  purchase.’  ‘  Lot  forty — Clerk  in  a  bank,  aged 
twenty-eight;  £200  a  year  to  begin  with;  good-looking.’ 
This  lot  was  represented  by  Bob,  who  sat  on  a  chair,  and  was 
examined  by  the  lady  purchasers,  several  of  whom  declared 
their  intention  of  bidding  for  that  lot.  ‘  Lot  fifty’  was  an  old 
gentleman  aged  sixty-two,  blind  of  an  eye;  ‘upset  price, 
£3,000.’  This  lot  was  represented  by  Billy,  who  had  powdered 
his  hair  with  flour,  plastered  up  one  eye,  and  transformed 
himself  into  an  old  man.  Several  of  the  ladies  in  ‘  specs’ 
peered  at  this  lot,  and  one  determined  to  have  it,  if  it  went 
cheap.  ‘  Lot  fifty-one — Miss  Armie  Sparks,  aged  forty-six ; 
pock-marked,  but  warranted  otherwise  sound;  upset  iwice, 
£1,500;  her  mother,  aged  seventy-nine,  will  be  given  to  the 
purchaser  of  this  lot ;  she  will  fetch  a  deal  of  money  for  old 
bones.’  The  different  lots  wero  trotted  out,  their  paces  com¬ 
mented  on ;  some  were  jeered,  others  praised ;  and  finally  the 
auctioneer  rang  his  bell  as  a  signal  that  the  sale  would  com¬ 
mence.  Searle,  sitting  at  his  desk,  knocked  down  the  lots, 
making  comments  for  the  most  part  intensely  impertinent, 
but  applying  admirably  to  the  lota  which,  although  juvenile, 
represented  seniors  who  were  supposed  to  bo  competing  in  the 
matrimonial  market. 


“  There  was  much  competition  for  some  lots,  but  all,  the 
auctioneer  said,  with  a  sly  and  significant  look,  were  ‘  given 
away.’  Some  went  very  cheap,  particularly  the  aged  lots, 
some  of  which  wero  knocked  down  to  those  purchasers  who 
had  no  intention  originally  of  purchasing  them,  but  who  wero 
held  to  their  bargain.  These  formed  a  great  contrast  to  such 
lots  as  the  girl  of  eighteen  and  the  baronet’s  son,  who  were 
almost  at  once  knocked  down  at  high  prices,  to  the  disap- 
IX)intment  of  would-be  purchasers.  Miss  Annie  Sparks  and 
Miss  Peacock  bought  themselves  in. 

“Wo  lately  attended  a  bazaar  where  many  of  the  unsold 
lots  wero  afterwards  placed  in  a  raffle,  and  in  this  way  disposed 
of  to  those  who  could  not  be  persuaded  to  buy  on  any  other 
terms.  What  would  do  for  the  bazaar  would  bo  equally 
suitable,  Searle  and  I  thought,  at  the  matrimonial  auction, 
which  being  assented  to,  wo  at  once  arranged  a  plan.  All 
prizes  and  no  blanks.  It  was  at  first  to  be  called  a  lottery, 
which  had  a  more  influential  sound ;  but  as  some  of  the  com¬ 
pany  objected  to  lotteries  on  conscientious  scruples,  it  was 
agreed  that  it  should  bo  called  a  raffle,  when  all  difficulties 
ceased,  A  series  of  tickets  wero  first  inscribed  with  the  prize 
ladies’  names,  and  a  similar  set  with  the  prize  gentlemen’s. 
The  price  of  each  ticket  was  3,000  guineas,  for  which  notes  of 
hand  wore  given.  The  drawing  for  the  ladies  took  place  in  a 
widow’s  bonnet,  and  that  for  the  gentlemen  in  a  bearskin  cap, 
each  being  restricted  to  the  opposite  sex.  The  names  of  the 
different  winners  wero  next  called  out  by  the  auctioneer,  and 
this  closed  the  proceedings.  The  lots  were  led  off  arm-in-arm 
by  their  purchasers,  and  the  curtain  fell.  A  storm  of  indig¬ 
nation,  which  had  been  brewing  amongst  the  widows  and 
spinsters  present,  now  burst  forth;  for  the  thrusts  in  the 
auctioneer’s  speech  were  so  numerous  and  well-aimed,  that 
their  direction  could  not  bo  mistaken.  I  was  sitting  among 
them  heartily  enjoying  the  sport.  It  was  resolved  unanimously 
that  charades  wero  not  again  to  receive  any  encouragement 
that  season,  and  I  could  scarcely  contain  my  exultation.’’ 

In  concluding  our  notice,  we  may  state  that  the 
volume  is  well  printed  on  good  thick  paper,  extends 
over  more  than  three  hundred  pages,  and  is  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth. 

Wife  and  Child,  By  Miss  Whitdt.  (London:  Hurst 
and  Blackett.) 

This  is  a  story  of  average  merit,  but  with  force 
enough  in  it  to  interest  the  reader  from  the  beginning 
to  tlie  end.  It  is  supposed  to  be  told  by  an  EngUsh 
gentleman,  who  may  by  some  be  thought  occasionally 
to  transgress  the  rules  of  propriety  in  his  feverish 
anxiety  to  penetrate  a  mystery.  Of  course,  the  mystery 
is  one  of  love  and  death,  and,  equally  of  course,  it  is 
solved  at  last.  There  is  some  good  writing  in  the 
book,  though  a  little  less  elaboration  would  have  been 
an  improvement. 

The  Pastor's  Wife.  A  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Sherman,  of 

Surrey  Chapel.  By  her  Husband.  (London : 

S.  \y.  Partridge  and  Co.,  Pateinjster-row.) 

This  attractive  biography  of  an  estimable  lady  has 
reached  its  thirteenth  thousand,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
command  an  increasingly  large  circulation.  What  the 
Rev.  James  Sherman  wrote  was  done  thoroughly ;  ho 
was  a  most  careful  and  conscientious  writer,  and  in 
the  subject  of  the  present  work  there  was  that  which 
called  forth  his  highest  powers.  The  book  cannot  bo 
read  without  feeling  something  of  the  heavy  affliction 
which  the  loss  of  so  excellent  a  partner  must  have 
entailed  on  the  sensitive  mind  and  heart  of  James 
Sherman. 
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162. 

Strip  of  Crochet 
Insertion. 

Materials :  Cro¬ 
chet  cotton  and  a 
steel  crochet  needle. 

Begin  the  strip  of 
insertion  by  the 
open-work  middle 
part,  consisting  of 
2  rows  of  chain 
stitches  and  purl 
without  foundation 
chain.  Work  6 
chain,  •  1  purl  (4 
chain,  1  slip  stitch 
in  the  1st),  5  chain, 

1  purl,  3  chain,  1 
purl,  3  chain,  1  slip 
stitch  in  the  2nd  of 
the  5  chain,  which 
are  worked  after 
the  1st  purl ;  this 
forms  a  loop  of 
purl,  1  chain,  1 
purl ;  repeat  from  *. 

When  the  strip  of 
insertion  is 
long  enough, 
turn  the  work, 

*  work  4  dou¬ 
ble  on  the  6 
chain,  leaving 
1  stitch  free 
on  each  side, 
then  work  1 
chain,  1  purl, 

1  chain,  1  purl 
loop  like  that 
of  the  prece¬ 
ding  row,  1 
chain,  1  purl, 

1  chain,  repeat 
from  * ;  at  the 

end  of  the  row  fasten  the 
cotton  and  cut  it  off,  then 
work  the  3  following  rows 
on  each  side  of  the  strip : — 

Ist  row :  1  slip  stitch 
in  the  middle  stitch  of 
every  purl  loop,  7  chain 
between  the  slip  stitch. 

2nd  row:  Close  double 
crochet. 

Srd  row  :  Open-work  treble  stitch— that  is,  alter¬ 
nately  1  treble,  1  chain,  missing  1  stitch  under  the 
latter. 


161. — Diagram  of  Tobacco  Pouch. 
(See  Coloored  Pattern.) 


tern  ;  the  border  in 
loop  stitch.  Begin 
the  crown  at  the 
back.  Cost  on  U 
stitches,  and  knit 
backwards  and  for- 
wards  as  follows 
1st  row :  Knitt^ 
2nd  row :  Alte- 
nately  knit  3  toge¬ 
ther,  then  work  8 
stitches  in  the  next 
stitch ;  that  is,  l 
knitted,  1  purled,  1 
knitted.  Then  knit 
again  1  row ;  then 
repeat  the  2nd  row, 
only  the  3  stitches 
worked  in  one  stitch 
must  be  knitted  u 
one  stitch,  and  8 
stitches  worked  in 
the  next  stitch,  so 
as  to  alternate  the 
pattern.  In  oar 
pattern  the  croyn 
measures  13  inches 
across.  Increase, 
therefore,  on 
each  side  to 
the  middle  of 
the  crown,  and 
then  decrease 
in  the  second 
half  in  a  cor- 
re  spending 
manner.  The 
crown  .  when 
completed  it 
slightly  quil¬ 
ted  and  lined 
with  white 
silk  or  mons- 
seline-de- 
laine.  Then 
gather  the  crown  all  round, 
so  as  to  reduce  the  width  to 
20  inches,  and  sew  it  on  .to 
the  border,  which  is  worked 
in  the  following  manner 
Cast  on  7  stitches  on  fine 
wooden  or  steel  knitting- 
needles  with  .white  doulue 
wool,  and  knit  the  1st  row 
plain.  2nd  row  :  Slip  the  1st 


163. 

Knitted 
Cap  for 
Bovs  FROM 

1  t  0  2 
Years. 
Fig.  1.— 
This  cap  is 
made  of 


stitch,  *  knit  1  stitch  in  the  next  stitch,  without  draW' 
ing  the  needle  of  the  left  hand  out  of  the  stitch,  then 
place  a  flat  mesh  1|  inches  wide  behind  the  nee^e  (rf 

the  right 


white  wool. 


hand,  turn 
the  wool 
loosely 
round  the 
mesh  from 
top  to  bot¬ 
tom,  knit  1 
stitch  in  the 
same  stitch 
of  the 


pre- 


1d2. — Crochet  Insertion. 


ceding  row, 
form  a  loop 
over  the 
mesh  as  be¬ 


lt 
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fore,  knit  a  3rd 
ititch  in  the 
same  stitch,  and 
east  the  latter 
off  the  needle  in 
the  left  hand. 
The  3  stitches  on 
the  right  needle 
are  knitted  to¬ 
gether  as  one 
atitch ;  repeat 
from  *.  Alter¬ 
nate  these  2  rows 
till  the  strip  is 
20  inches  long. 
The  stitches 
must  be  knitted 
off  carefully  in 
the  knitted  row, 
wthat  the  loops 
are  not  undone. 
The  strip  is  then 
lined  with  stiff 
muslin  and  silk, 
and  sewn  round 
the  crown.  A 
rosette  of  blue 
ribbon  sewn  on 
the  right  side 
eonipletcs  the 


(  rrv>- — Greasings  and 

^  decreasings  take 

place  at  the  edge 
^  of  the  work.  For 

„  j  j..|„  double  stitches 

along  the  van- 

-lloYs’  Knitted  and  Cbochet  Cai’S.  tlyked  bonier, 

always  in- 

the  vandykcil  j  sorting  the  needle  into  the  selrcdge  stitch.  The 
crochet  crown  is  then  sewn  on  the  stiff  lining  shape, 
gathering  it  when  necessary  ;  then  sew  the  vandyked 
strip  round  the  crown,  so  that  the  straight  side  conics 
about  two-tifths  of  an  inch  beyond  the  crown.  The 


163.  —  CitOCHET 

Cap  fok  Boys  — 

FKOM  2  TO  4 
Years. 

Fig.  2. — The 

crown  of  this  1C3 

cap  is  worked  in 

crochet  h  tricoter  with  white  wool 
border  is  knitted  with  blue  wool.  Cut 
tern ;  pleat  it  all  round,  and  line  the  shape  with  white 
muslin  or  net.  The  crown  is  then  worked  in  crochet 
i  tricoter  from  this  pattern.  Begin  at  the  front  edge 
on  a  sufficiently  long  foundation  chain.  The  crochet 
part  can  be  a  little  smaller  than  the  pattern.  The  in- 


1C4  and  1C5. — Fatterns  FOR  Berlin  Work,  Crochet,  or  Darned  Netting, 
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PLAYS,  CONCERTS,  AND  MUSICAL  | 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 

At  CoTcnt  Garden  the  approaching  termination  of 
the  gorgeous  Christmas  pantomime  of  Harlequin 
RoUnson  Crusoe  was  heralded  on  the  22nd  ult.  by  the 
joint  benefit  of  the  Payne  family — W.  11.  Payne,  with 
his  wife,  known  to  the  public  as  Mdlle.  Esta,  and  his 
two  talented  sons,  Fred  and  Harry. 

The  performance  of  the  Drury  Lane  pantomime  ter¬ 
minated  on  Saturday,  the  20th  ult,  and  on  the  Monday 
following  the  legitimate  drama  resumed  its  reign  with 
the  Shakspearean  tragedy  of  Macbeth,  Mr.  Phelps  and 
Mr.  Charles  Dillon  alternating  the  character  of  the 
usurping  Thane,  while  Mrs.  Howard  Paul  “  doubled  ’ 
the  part  of  his  ambitious  wife  w'ith  that  of  Hecate ;  the 
character  of  Macduff  was  sustained  by  Mr.  Ryder,  and 
that  of  Banquo  by  Mr.  Sinclair,  Miss  Poole  ^always 
an  old  and  welcome  favourite  on  these  boards)  and 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Roberts  (Miss  Rebecca  Isaacs)  sustained 
the  parts  of  the  1st  and  2nd  singing  witches. 

At  the  Princess’s,  Palgrave  Simpson's  new  drama  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  founded  on  one  of  the  most  thrillingly- 
interesting  subjects  of  French  history,  and  illustrated 
by  aU  the  aids  of  scenic  effects  and  stage  grouping  for 
which  this  theatre  is  so  remarkable,  was  produced  after 
various  postponements  on  the  15th  ult.,  and  with 
triumphant  success.  This  drama,  whose  merits  had 
previously  undergone  the  ordeal  of  the  provinces,  will 
doubtless  enjoy  a  run  as  lengthened  as  any  of  its  popu¬ 
lar  predecessors.  The  part  of  the  beautiful  and  un¬ 
happy  queen  is  sustained  with  infinite  pathos  by  Mdlle. 
Beatrice ;  the  respected  manager,  Mr.  Vining,  appears 
as  her  ill-starred  husband,  Louis  XVI. ;  their  children, 
the  little  Dauphin,  aged  five,  and  the  Princess  Thercse, 
aged  seven,  were  respectively  impersonated  by  the 
clever  little  child-actress.  Miss  Lydia  Howard,  and  Miss 
.iVmina  Daubeny.  A  very  promising  actor  from  the 
provinces,  and  who  bids  fair  to  be  a  great  acquisition 
to  the  London  boards,  Mr.  M'^illiam  Rignold,  made  his 
d^biit  as  the  Count  de  Fersen,  the  devoted  adherent  of 
the  unfortunate  queen ;  and  Mr.  Dominick  Murray 
threw  all  the  weight  of  his  talent  into  the  part  of  Turgy. 
Some  of  the  scenes — in  particular  the  approach  of  the 
frantic  mob  rushing  in  seemingly  countless  numbers  to 
attack  Versailles — arc  exciting  to  the  last  degree ;  nor 
much  less,  though  in  a  different  way,  is  the  dismal 
scene  of  the  Place  de  la  Revolution  with  which  the 
drama  ends.  The  piece  is  admirably  acted  and  inimi¬ 
tably  mounted. 

At  the  llaymarket,  IMr.  T.  W,  Robertson’s  excellent 
comedy  of  Home  continues  its  triumphant  career.  Its 
success  has  induced  Mr.  Sothem,  the  able  illustrator  of 
its  leading  character.  Colonel  John  White,  to  postpone 
his  intended  visit  to  the  United  States  of  America.  It 
is  succeeded  nightly  by  the  amusing  burlesque  of  The 
Frightful  Hair,  in  which  Mr.  Kendal  is  most  vivacious 
and  amusing. 

The  Adclphi  continues  to  draw  good  houses  with  the 
revived  drama  of  The  Dead  Heart,  ptending  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  new  drama  on  which  Mr.  Fechter  and  Sir. 
Wilkie  Collins  are  engaged,  founded  on  the  latter's 
celebrated  romance  of  The  Moonstone. 


Sir.  B.  Webster  and  Sirs.  Alfred  Slcllon  retain  thdi 
original  parts  of  Robert  Landry  and  Catherine  Duval~ 
afterwards  Countess  St.  Valeric — in  Watts  Phillips' 
celebrated  drama,  as  do  SIcssrs.  Stuart,  C.  J.  Smith, 
and  Robert  Romer  their  respective  rules  in  the  old  cast; 
but  Sir.  Arthur  Stirling  substitutes  Sir.  David  Fisher 
as  the  Abbe  Latour,  and  Slessrs.  Belmore  and  Ashley 
enact  the  parts  of  the  comic  barber,  Toupet,  and  the 
interesting  Count  St.  Valeric — formerly  sustained  by 
Slessrs.  Toole  and  Billington. 

School,  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’s,  appears  likely — not¬ 
withstanding  the  criticisms  of  the  press,  who  have 
traced  its  origin  to  a  German  drama — to  rival  in  popu¬ 
larity  the  former  productions  of  its  clever  author— 
Society,  Ours,  Caste,  and  Play. 

The  Queen’s  has  another  new  drama,  by  that  most 
prolific  of  modern  writers,  M’atts  Phillips.  The  stcry, 
which  is  in  part  adapted  from  the  French  and  is  of  s 
most  intricate  nature,  is,  it  is  said,  founded  on  a  fact 
actually  recorded  in  a  criminal  trial  of  a  nature  resem¬ 
bling  that  of  the  celebrated  Joseph  Lesurges,  drama¬ 
tised  as  the  Courier  of  Lyons,  where  the  plot  and  interest 
hinge  on  the  striking  likeness  of  the  leading  character 
in  the  drama  to  a  notorious  criminal. 

At  the  Ilolborn  we  have  again  Watts  Phillips  with 
a  drama  entitled  Fettered,  and  again  a  success. 

The  Gaiety  has  not  found  it  necessary  to  change  its 
programme  since  the  opening  niglit,  the  combined  at¬ 
tractions  of  operetta.  The  Two  Harlequins,  drama.  On 
the  Cards,  and  extravaganza,  Robert  the  Devil,  being 
amply  sufficient  to  draw  crowded  houses.  On  the  13th 
ult.,  the  eve  of  the  festival  of  St.  Valentine,  which  this 
year  fell  on  a  Sunday,  a  tasteful  tribute  was  presented 
to  the  ladies  who  occupied  stalls  and  boxes  in  the 
form  of  an  elegant  perfumed  valentine  called  “  The 
Gaiety  Valentine,”  one  of  the  novel  and  ingenious  pro¬ 
ductions  of  Mr.  Rimmel. 

At  the  Globe  Theatre,  which  on  the  evening  of  Ash 
Wednesday,  though  closed,  had  a  narrow  escape  of 
being  burnt  down,  owing  to  the  accidental  ignition  of 
some  shavings,  Mr.  Byron’s  comedy  of  Cyrils  Success, 
a  story  of  the  day,  continues  as  attractive  as  ever.  A 
burlesque  extravaganza  by  R.  Reece,  Esq.,  entitled 
Drown  and  the  Brahmins,  with  which  the  evening’s 
entertainment  merrily  concludes,  is  a  parody  on  the 
well-known  musical  farce  of  The  Illustrious  Stranger. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Clarke,  of  Major  de  Boots  notoriety,  imparts 
great  comicality  to  the  part  of  the  bewildered  Brown, 
formerly  BowbeU.  A  fresh  adaptation  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  French  drama  of  Robert  Macaire  now  succeeds 
the  still  poptdar  pantomime  of  Whittington  and  his  Cat 
at  the  Royal  Alfred,  under  the  title  of  The  Wayside 
Inn.  At  the  Royal  Surrey,  a  posthumous  drama  from 
the  pen  of  the  late  Sterling  Coyne  was  produced  with 
mediocre  success  early  in  last  month.  It  is  entitled 
The  Home  1  Erect,  and,  as  stated  in  the  programme,  is 
founded  on  Tennyson’s  fine  poem  of  Enoch  Arden.  The 
hero,  called  in  the  play  Dick  Tressider,  is  enacted  with 
infinite  spirit  and  energy  by  Mr.  Creswick,  as  is  Walter 
Ellington,  his  friend  and  somewhile  rival  in  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  girl  of  his  heart,  Mary,  by  Mr.  Walter 
Crosbie.  There  is  a  brace  of  villains  ia  the  piece, 

1  Robert  Linden,  an  out-and-out  scamp,  and  Pendogget, 
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a  pettifogging  lawyer,  but  of  course  their  macTiina- 
tions  are  defeated  in  the  end,  although  the  d'-noiiement 
is  formed  by  the  death  of  Tressider,  who,  iu  a  ship- 
\neck  off  the  Cornish  coast,  plunges  into  the  waves  to 
rescue  his  rival,  now,  as  in  the  poem,  the  husband  of 
his  own  wife.  The  beautiful  scenery,  from  the  joint 
pencils  of  Messrs.  Grieve  and  Callcott,  contributed 
greatly  to  the  success  of  the  piece. 

Mr.  Robert  Keeley,  one  of  the  last  of  the  links  con¬ 
necting  the  past  generation  of  comedians  with  the  pre¬ 
sent,  died  at  his  house  in  Pelham-crescent,  Brompton, 
on  the  3rd  of  February.  The  stage  has  also  sustained 
a  great  loss  by  the  death,  at  an  early  age,  of  those  two 
talented  young  actresses.  Miss  Nelly  Moore  and  hliss 
Annie  Collinson. 

The  season  of  Classical  Concerts  has  been  hitherto 
a  very  successful  one.  The  Crystal  Palace  and  the 
Monday  Popular,  under  the  respective  direction  of 
those  able  and  experienced  conductors  Herron  hlanns 
and  Benedict,  have  maintained  their  well-won  imputa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Henry  Leslie  recommenced  his  admirable 
choral  and  orchestral  concerts  on  the  4th  of  February, 
'fhe  principal  features  of  the  opening  performance  were 
the  wondrously  beautiful  music  which  Alendelssohn, 
when  a  youth  of  seventeen,  composed  to  Shakspearc's 
yiidsiimmcr  Night's  Dream,  and  a  cantata  by  Schubert, 

“  Miriam’s  Song,”  which  had  only  been  heard  once 
before  in  this  country,  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  the 
November  of  last  year.  At  the  second  concert,  on  the 
18th,  a  cantata  for  female  voices — “  Songs  in  a  Corn¬ 
field,”  by  Maefarreu — was  produced.  It  is  a  charming 
composition,  full  of  freshness  and  originality. 

The  important  question  which  has  been  so  much  the 
subject  of  discussion  in  the  musical  world  as  to  the 
propriety  of  lowering  the  orchestral  pitch  the  better  to 
accommodate  the  voices  of  the  singers,  was  put  to  the 
test  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  5th  of  February,  in 
St.  James’s  Hall.  Tlie  oratorio  of  “Jephtha”  was 
very  appropriately  chosen  for  the  inauguration  of  the 
French  pitch,  known  as  fe  diapason  normal,  whereby 
the  standard  is  lowered  to  about  the  same  as  was  in 
use  in  the  time  of  the  great  composer  of  the  work. 
The  part  of  Jephtha,  which  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  was  with 
great  appropriateness  selected  to  sustain,  is  one  of  the 
grandest  ever  written  for  the  tenor  voice,  and  there  is 
no  living  vocalist  more  qualified  to  do  it  ample  justice. 
How  he  renders  “Waft  her,  Angels,”  does  not  ncc<l 
description.  The  large  hall  was  crowded  from  floor  to 
ceiling,  the  leading  members  of  the  musical  profession 
mustering  strongly.  The  other  principal  singers  were 
Miss  Banks,  Madlle.  Drasdel,  and  Signor  Foli,  who  all 
acquitted  themselves  admirably.  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  whose 
first  appearance  it  was  in  London  this  season,  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  acclamations  on  appearing  in  the  orchestra. 


THE  FASHION  PLATE  AND  COLOURED 
PATFERN. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OCR  FASHION  PLATK 

Left  Hand  Figure  —  Visiting  Toilet.  —  Dress  of 
mauve-grey  gros-grain  silk,  trimmed  with  cross-strips 
of  blue  satin,  and  buttons  edged  with  white  guipure. 
The  first  train-shaped  skirt  is  ornamented  with  a 


gathered  flounce,  headed  with  a  wide  blue  satin  cross- 
strip.  The  second  skirt,  plain  in  front,  is  looped  up  at 
the  back  under  a  wide  satin  sash  edged  with  white 
guipure.  Bodice  open  a  little  in  front,  like  a  shawl, 
and  trimmed  in  the  same  way  as  the  skirts.  Bonnet  of 
puffed  tulle.  In  each  puffing  is  pl.aced  a  rose,  edged 
with  embroidered  blonde.  Lappets  of  blonde  joined 
together  under  a  bunch  of  roses. 

Right  I1.\nd  Figure. — Walking  toilet  of  green  silk 
poplin  upon  a  slip  of  Venetian  glace  silk.  This  dress, 
in  the  shape  of  a  tunic,  is  trimmed  with  a  marquiso , 
ruche.  The  skirt,  plain  in  front,  has  two  full  pleats  at 
the  waist  behind.  The  front  part  of  this  dress  is 
rounded  off  and  looped  up  on  each  side.  Bodice  very 
much  open  in  front,  showing  another  bodice  similar  to 
the  under  striped  skirt.  Small  bonnet  of  pleated  tulle, 
covered  with  white  flowers.  The  straight  border  is  of 
pleated  satin,  with  a  6.atin  bow  placed  at  the  side; 
blonde  lappets. 

C’OSTUJIE  FOR  A  LiTTLE  GII’.L  FROM  7  TO  8  YEARS 
Old. — First  skirt  of  coloured  glace  silk,  covered  with 
a  sceond  skirt  of  black  silk,  looped  up  on  one  side  only 
by  a  bow  of  satin.  This  skirt  is  edged  with  a  satin 
ruche  to  correspond.  Bodice  of  coloured  glace  silk. 
Pelerine  of  a  new  shape,  of  black  silk,  open  upon  the 
left  slioulder,  and  looped  up  on  either  side  by  a  bow 
of  satin  ;  the  left  side  is  raised  much  higher  than  the 
other.  Black  velvet  toquet,  ornamented  with  strips  of 
coloured  satin.  Red  stockings  and  kid  boots. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  rATTEr.N. 

THF.  CAVENDISH  TOBACCO-POUCH. 

jyfalerkds:  A  piece  of  scarLt  cashmere;  2  skeins  ofUack 
emhroidi  rg  silt ;  1  ski  in  of  xchite ;  a  few  needlefuls  of 
green  and  blue,  and  1  ball  of  fine  gold  thread. 

A  tobacco-pouch  is  one  of  the  very  few  articles  of 
fancy  work  which  form  an  acceptable  present  for  a 
gentleman,  and  it  is  one,  therefore,  of  which  new 
models  are  often  demanded  by  our  subscribers. 

Our  present  model  is  workwl  in  Indian  embroidery, 
a  style  of  work  very  fashionable  just  now.  This  em¬ 
broidery  is  a  mixture  of  point  russe  and  overcast 
stitch,  but  its  peculiar  character  is  that  it  is 
always  worked  in  various  brilliant  colours.  In  this 
instance  the  material  is  red  cashmere ;  the  pattern  is 
worketl  in  bright-coloured  silks  and  gold  thread,  as 
seen  in  illustration.  The  outer  border  is  a  Grecian 
pattern  in  fine  black  silk  and  gold  thread. 

Four  parts  similar  to  our  coloured  pattern  are  re¬ 
quired  for  the  pouch.  No.  ICl  shows  the  design,  which 
must  be  traced  upon  the  cashmere  and  repeated  four 
times.  Each  part  is  then  embroidered,  and  they  are 
afterwards  joined  together  by  seams  hidden  under  an 
edging  of  black  and  gold  gimp  cord.  The  pouch  is 
lined  with  kid.  Silk  tassels  are  added  at  all  the  lower 
corners,  and  brass  rings  are  sewn  on  at  the  top,  inside, 
through  which  gimp  cords  are  run  to  gather  up  the 
pouch  at  the  top.  These  cords  are  finished  off  with 
silk  tassels. 

Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud,  30,  Ilenrietta-street, 
Covent-garden,  W.C.,  supplies  the  above  materials  for 
48. ;  postage,  4d.  Commencing  pattern,  Is.  extra ; 
tracing  pattern  on  cashmere,  fid.  extra. 
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Paris,  February. 

This  month  was  begun  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
gaieties  of  the  Carnival  season,  it  ends  in  the 
quieter  period  of  Lent.  Official  balls  are  over,  but 
not  private  parties. 

Musical  entertainments  are,  however,  the  great /sreur 
during  Lenten  days,  and  this  year  a  most  particular 
treat  is  in  store  for  amateurs  of  good  music. 

The  admirable  mass  composed  by  Rossini,  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  which  has  been  bought  by  M.  Strakosh  for 
one  hundred  thousand  francs,  is  being  rehearsed  by 
the  first  artists  of  the  day — Madame  Krauss-Alboni, 
Nicolini,  and  Agnesi.  The  Countc.ss  Pepoli,  who 
seemed  to  have  altogether  retired  from  the  artistic 
world,  and  whom  neither  the  most  flattering  entreaties 
nor  the  most  brilliant  offers  had  been  able  to  induce  to 
.appear  again  in  public,  has  for  once  consented  to  break 
through  the  rule  she  had  so  long  imposed  upon  herself. 
She  has  agreed  to  sing  the  contralto  part  of  the  mass 
for  the  sake  of  the  memory  of  the  beloved  maestro. 
Her  engagement  is  signed ;  she  is  to  have  3,000  francs 
each  time  the  mass  is  performed. 

The  masterpiece  of  our  regretted  Rossini  is,  we 
believe,  to  be  given  five  or  six  time.s  at  the  Theatre 
Italicn.  The  immense  expenses  incurred  for  getting 
up  this  mass  and  having  it  performed  by  the  first-rate 
.artists  we  have  mentioned,  besides  the  price  paid  for 
the  copyright,  are  such  that  it  is  impossible  that  it 
should  be  sung  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  cannot  be  performed  in  a  church.  It  is  a  great 
jiity,  for  in  a  theatre  it  will  lose  much  of  its  beauty ; 
to  be  fully  appreciated,  the  chef-d'oeuvre  should  have 
been  heard  in  its  appropriate  sphere. 

Some  pictures  want  to  be  seen  in  bright  daylight, 
others  look  best  in  the  softer  tints  of  a  chiaro-oscuro. 
Church  music  should  be  heard  under  the  lofty  vaults 
of  an  edifice  consecrated  to  prayer  and  meditation ; 
and  opera  music  wants  to  be  set  off  by  the  gasUght, 
scenic  decorations,  costumes,  and  animation  of  a 
theatre. 

This  mass  has  never  yet  been  sung  but  once,  at  the 
residence  of  the  Count  Fillet- Will,  an  intimate  friend 
of  Rossini’s,  who  composed  it  for  him.  Few  diletlanli 
but  the  rich  banker  could  have  accepted  such  an  ex¬ 
pensive  favour.  The  soli  were  sung  by  the  sisters 
Marchisio,  Gardoni,  and  Agnesi;  the  choirs  by  the 
first  pupils  of  the  Conservatoire.  The  accompaniments 
upon  the  organ  and  piano  were  performed  by  Lavignac 
and  Peruzzi,  and  Jules  Cohen  conducted  the  whole. 
Rut  since  then  Rossini  completed  the  different  parts  of 
the  mass,  and  it  is  said  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
all  the  other  works  of  the  great  and  lamented  artist. 

The  number  of  concerts  given  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  this  month  is  very  great.  One  of  the  most 
successful  was  that  got  up  by  the  young  Princess 
Poniatowska  and  Mademoiselle  Nilsson  for  the  benefit 
of  the  orphan  asylum  of  St.  Sulpice. 

It  was  given  in  the  splendid  concert-room  of  the 
Grand  Hotel. 

Monsieur  and  Madame  Lafontaine  played  with  in¬ 
finite  talent  a  pretty  little  comedy,  entitled  Pour  Ics 
Pauvres.  It  is  well  known,  being  played  often — there 


arc  so  many  poor,  and  so  many  concerts.  The  very 
large  sails  of  the  Grand  Hotel  is  unfortunately  not  very 
favourable  to  acting,  and  the  ends  of  most  of  the  sen¬ 
tences  were  lost.  The  concert  was  interrupted  by  a 
quite,  which  proved  very  fruitful,  in  spite  of  the  ex¬ 
tremely  high  price  of  the  tickets.  Both  the  Benedicts, 
from  a  mass  by  Madame  Grandval,  and  the  Aee  Maria 
of  Gounod,  sung  by  Mdlle.  Nilsson,  were  encored,  but 
neither  was  repeated.  , 

This  mass  by  Madame  Grandval  is  a  very  beautiful 
work.  It  has  just  obtained  a  very  great  success  in  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain,  where  it  was  performed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Society  of  the  Amis  de  I’Enfance  by 
Pasdeloup's  brilliant  orchestra. 

In  fact,  charity  concerts  are  all  the  vogue,  and  those 
great  artists  whose  kindness  and  benevolence  are  well 
known  are  constantly  being  put  to  task,  and  receive 
the  visits  of  ladies  of  the  highest  society. 

The  P^re  Felix  is  again  this  Lent  the  popular 
preacher  at  Notre  Dame.  He  preaches  every  Sunday 
at  one  o’clock,  and  his  subject  this  year  is,  “Les  Verites 
Fondamentales  de  la  Religion.” 

At  La  Madeleine  the  pulpit  is  occupied  by  the  Abbe 
Bongaud,  Vicaire-Gdneral  of  Orleans. 

All  the  other  churches  of  Paris  have  also  their  special 
Lenten  preachers,  and  all  are  zealously  attended. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  hear  some  popular  preacher 
during  Lent,  and  the  best  places  in  some  churches — 
Notre  Dame  and  La  Madeleine  especially — are  paid  for 
as  dearly  by  some  ardent  devotees  as  boxes  in  some  of 
our  theatres  upon  the  evening  of  a  premiere  representa¬ 
tion. 

But  every  one  knows  such  zeal  does  not  prevent  our 
fair  Parisians  from  being  the  gayest  of  the  gay  even 
during  Lent,  and  though  no  grand  balls  take  place  just 
now,  a  great  deal  of  dancing  is  going  on  in  a  semi- 
private  way. 

The  Empress  has  her  petits  bals,  which  never  number 
less  than  five  hundred  people. 

Madame  Haussman  gives  charming  soir^s  dansantes. 
Private  theatricals  and  tableaux  vivants  are  also  ex¬ 
tremely  fashionable  this  year  in  Paris. 

In  the  artistic  world,  the  most  popular  soirees  arc 
those  of  Madame  de  Saux,  whose  other  name,  Henrietta 
Brown,  is  well  known ;  the  charming  artist  gives 
fetes  which  altogether  differ  from  the  general  run  of 
rotUs  and  partis.  On  one  of  the  last  days  of  the  Car¬ 
nival  Madame  de  Saux  gave  a  ball  in  which  all  the 
guests  were  bound  to  appear  in  a  costume  of  the  time 
of  Louis  XVIII.  This  revival  of  the  court  of  half  a 
century  ago  was  certainly  an  original  idea,  and  was 
crowned  with  the  greatest  success. 

The  monarch  himself  appeared  with  his  powdered 
wig — a  Voiseau  royal — his  blue  coat  with  large  gilt 
epaulettes,  and  the  order  of  Saint  Esprit;  then  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Count  of  Artois,  the  Duke  of 
Richelieu,  the  Viscount  Chateaubriand,  and  many 
more,  all  perfect  in  costume,  style,  and  manner. 
Madame  de  Saux  herself  had  chosen  the  toilet  worn 
by  one  of  her  ancestors  at  a  ball  given  at  the  time  of 
the  Restoration,  and  which  became  her  wonderfully. 
The  ball  lasted  till  morning,  and  was  concluded  by  a 
brilliant  supper. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCILiNGE. 

RULES. 

1,  All  Ic  Iters  on  tliis  snljcct  must  be  oJJressed — 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

Escliscwomas's  Domestic  Magaztse, 


419.  O.  D.  has  a  nearly  new  black  yak  lace  bnrnoas  to  dispose 
of,  fall  size.  Open  to  offers. 

420.  Minkie  has  for  sale  a  handsome  steel  comb ;  pearl  and 
gilt  ditto,  very  pretty ;  large  filagree  brooch,  sot  with  pink  ame¬ 
thysts  (imitation);  earrings  and  brooch  set  with  emeralds  (one 
stone  missing) ;  handsome  gilt  bracelet,  with  grapes  and  vine- 


(Enflishooman'e  Exchange.) 


Warwick  Iluvse,  Paternoster  Itow,  leaves  in  different-colonred  gold;  pretty  amber  gloves,  64  in  size. 


London,  E.C. 


cost  3s.  6d.,  quite  new,  too  small  for  owner ;  several  French 


2.  .^letters  mast  contain  a  stamped  envelope,  with  the  address  I  powders  and  cosmetiqnes,  with  directions  for  nse.  Minme  is  open 


of  the  sender  legibly  inscribed  thereon. 


to  any  reasonable  offer,  and  will  on  application  send  a  list  of 


8.  Ladies  having  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  S:e.,  to  exchange,  mast  nnmberlesa  other  articles  she  is  willing  to  part  with  ;  the  pro. 

write  the  names  and  condition  of  these  legiblv  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  ah  u 

^  A..  .  iS.  -lllinr,  take  fL  the  “8  “evoted  to  choTitoble  purposes.  All  the  above-men- 


and  state  what  Songs,  &c.,  they  would  ^  willing  to  take  for  the 
Songs,  &c.,  they  offer. 

4.  No  parcels  of  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  Monograms,  or  any  other 


tioned  articles  are  still  in  perfectly  good  condition. 

421.  Julia  has  a  handsomely.embroidered  child's  dress  and 


article,  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor  on  any  account,  or  for  any  reason  cape,  exhibited  and  sold  for  £1  at  Baroness  Rothschild’s  exhibi- 
whatever.  tion,  Halton.  Would  exchange  for  from  10  to  Ifi.yards  of  silk. 

5.  Ladies  may  make  use  of  the  Englishwoman's  Exchange  to  [Please  send  9  stamps.] 
order  work,  such  as  Crochet,  Edpug,  Tatting,  Guipure.  The  order  422.  Maeoabet  has  six  numbers  of  Booseu's  Mimcal  Cabinet. 


Uaoazine,  at  so  much  per  yard.” 


than  new,  which  she  wiU  dispose  of  for  half-price,  providing  the 


6.  The  charge  for  insertion  in  the  Englishwoman's  Exchange  is  purchaser  pays  the  postage.  [Please  forward  12  stamps.] 

tlireepence  for  every  twelve  words.  423.  Kinovisheb  has  a  beantiiul  fine  dark  blue  cloth  riding- 

habit  (almost  new),  and  would  be  glad  to  dispose  of  it.  [Please 
Ladies  who  receive  no  reply  to  their  offers  of  exchange  will  forward  6  stamps.] 

mderstand  that  we  have  received  no  communications  on  the  421.  F.  C.  has  11  yards  of  tatted  edging  in  two  lengths, 

subject.  423.  Miknie  has  20  yards  of  tatted  edging.  Open  to  offers. 

Answers. — All  answers  are  at  once  forwarded  by  post  to  tho  42G.  E  C.  wishes  to  part  with  a  scarlet  opera-cloak ;  also  a 
addresses  of  correspondents.  white  Shetland  shawl,  both  worn  once.  Would  take  a  black  dress 

To  Corbespondents. — All  letters  for  this  department  to  be  of  same  value  in  exchange, 
sent  before  the  fifth  of  one  month  for  insertion  in  the  next.  427.  Minna  and  Brenda 


ent  before  the  fifth  of  one  month  for  insertion  in  the  next.  427.  Minna  and  Brenda  have  two  handsome  black  silk  jackets, 

—  nearly  new  (original  cost,  51  guineas  each),  tight-fitting,  open  in 

411.  Boss  has  a  handsome  tatted  cap.  Woald  like  enough  front,  with  sash,  and  trimmed  with  black  satin.  Open  to  offers. 


black  silk  to  make  a  jacket;  and  the  song  “Jessie  Brown;”  but 
open  to  offers. 

412.  Lavinia  makes  real  rock  coral  crosses,  very  strong,  and 


433.  Fanny  wiU  exchange  Swan  River  stamps  for  Grenada, 
Cuba,  Newfoundland,  or  Poland  stamps. 

429.  M.  a.  has  12  yards  of  tatted  edging,  two  lengths;  also 


greatly  admired,  14  stamps ;  fashionable  rock  and  seed  coral  ear-  a  crochet  antimacassar'  (raised  roses),  and  all  the  Enolisb- 
tings,  silver  wires,  40  stamps ;  tassel  earrings,  48  stamps ;  elegant  woman's  patterns  for  six  years.  Open  to  offers, 
festoon  necklaces,  five  rows,  7s. ;  very  pretty  children's  necklets,  430.  Douglas  has  one  of  the  fashionable  reversible  shawl- 
with  cross  attached  to  centre,  5s.  fid. ;  shoulder-knots,  2a.  fid.  and  cloaks,  from  Lewis  and  Allenby's  (new),  grey  on  one  side,  richly- 
4i.  fid ;  handsome  massive  bracelets,  with  two  tassels  on  each,  coloured  stripes  on  the  other,  with  handsome  cheniUe  fringe,  cost 
10s.  fid.  per  pair;  without  tassels,  83.;  chain  pattern,  to  pass  £2  l‘2s.  fid.  Open  to  offers. 

twice  round  the  wrist,  5s.  fid.  per  pair,  all  with  gold-plated  snaps.  431.  K.  W.  would  bo  glad  to  dispose  of  two  very  pretty  strips  of 
Also  most  beaotifal  brooches,  with  loops  and  tassels  of  rock  and  insertion,  worked  in  black  braid  and  silk,  for  tho  bottoms  of  white 
round  coral,  10s.  fid.,  all  post  free. — Please  address  Lavinia,  petticoats.  She  would  be  glad  to  execute  any  orders  for  work. 
Ur.  Scadding's  Library,  Belgrave-road,  Pimlico.  432.  Bella  has  an  elegant  pair  of  brackets  in  leather  work, 

413.  Amalie  wants  a  jewel-case,  to  lock.  Has  music  and  songs  same  as  sold  to  the  Royal  Family,  which  she  would  exchange  for 
in  exchange.  Works  crocheted  braid  at  7d.  per  knot  of  about  grebe  muff,  collarette,  and  cuffs,  or  sealskin  jacket,  if  not  worn 


4  yards,  post  free. 

414.  F.  M.  T.  has  a  knitted  bassinette  quilt,  new  and  strong ; 


very  much. 

433.  E.  F.  wishes  to  exchange  Pelham,  Paul  Clifford,  and  The 


Urge  rosewood  work-box,  lined  writh  blue  satin,  not  been  used ;  I  Huguenot,  for  Hangnail's  Questions ;  also  offers  the  Young  Eng- 


brioche  or  Turkish  cushion,  just  knitted,  not  made  up,  fleecy, 
good  colours,  wool ;  wool  patterns,  “  Flight  into  Egypt”  (large), 
group  of  flowers  for  ottoman ;  piuk  muslin  dress  skirt,  only  once 


lishwuman  for  1867  and  1868,  in  exchange  for  the  Enolisb- 
woman’s  Domestic  Mac.vzine  for  1868. 

431.  A.  R.  desires  to  exchange  an  organine,  in  rosewood  ease. 


washed.  Would  sell  any  of  the  above.  Wants  4  yards  of  good  I  by  Alexandre,  of  Paris,  cost  5  gaineas. 


bUck  silk  piece  velvet,  or  6  yards  of  mourning  silk  at  Cs.  per 
yard. 


435.  M.  T.  has  a  fashionable  and  very  pretty  fichu  for  evening 
wear,  new,  of  black  spotted  lace,  handsomely  trimmed  with  pink 


415.  Wild  Bose  has  for  exchange  a  carbuncle  brooch  and  car-  ribbon,  white  blonde,  and  crystal  beads,  real  Valenciennes  round 
rings ;  a  handsome  pearl  comb,  and  gilt  comb  with  twenty  crystal  neck-part,  sleeves  to  mate?  . 

balls ;  long  ivory  earrings  and  brooch  ;  scarlet  ostrich  feather ;  436.  Punch  has  a  drawing-room  croquet  (not  table),  quite  new- 

long  grebe  feather ;  crystal  cross;  jet  cross  and  brooch;  a  steel  Open  to  offers. 


bracelet;  also  8  yards  of  brown  French  poplin, 
pattern. 


437.  Zero  has  a  black  and  violet  lace  bonnet,  very  pretty,  cost 
18s  fid. ;  also  a  fine  straw,  trimmed  with  blue  velvet,  cost  £1  Is., 


416.  Marianne  has  a  very  handsome  large  Spanish  guitar,  never  worn.  Would  like  books.  Open  to  offers. 

with  ornamented  machine,  in  case,  quite  new,  cost  £10.  Wants  438.  Lotta  wishes  to  part  with  a  beautiful  new  Shetland  shawl, 

in  exchange  either  a  Dorcas  or  a  Penelope  Lock-stitch  Hand-  mauve  and  white,  worth  £2.  Wishes  handsome  writing-desk 

sewing  Machine  ;  must  be  in  good  order,  with  case  and  working  (new),  ring,  or  would  take  SOs.  Offers  requested, 
directions  complete ;  or  will  take  £6.  439.  Emerald  has  some  lovely  point  lace  patterns,  never  used, 

417.  Hope  has  a  tatted  antimacassar,  the  pattern  given  in  which  she  would  forward  for  26  and  16  stamps ;  3G  each  for 

our  nnmbor  for  July  Ust,  8s. ;  also  6  yards  of  pretty  tatted  flounce,  square  body,  fan,  handkerchief,  and  banner-screen ;  16 
edging,  3s.  each  for  parasol,  cap,  hand-screen,  narrow  trimming,  and  Uppet. 

418.  F.  T.  W.  has  No.  44  of  Booseg's  Musical  Cabinet,  con-  [No  stamps  sent.] 

taining  fifteen  songs  sung  by  Mdme.  Sainton-Dolby ;  and  No.  36,  440.  Harriet  has  an  elegant  crochet  antimacassar  (newpat- 

I  containing  ten  German  songs  with  English  words,  both  new,  to  tern)  for  10s.  Open  to  offers.  [Only  one  stamped  envelope 
exchange  for  “  Clear  and  Cool,”  uud  “  The  Brook,”  by  Dolores.  I  received.] 
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SPRING  GARDENING. 

1’HE  Aster  which  is  here  illustrated  is  the  Giant 
Emperor  Aster,  and,  as  may  be  clearly  seen,  it 
differs  from  other  kinds  in  habits  of  growth.  The 
blossom  illustrated 
is  two-thirds  of  the 
natural  size,  and  was 
grown  by  Messrs. 

Henderson  and  Son. 

Giant  Emperor  As¬ 
ters  are  most  splendid 
flowers,  whether  re¬ 
garded  for  effect,  indi¬ 
vidual  beauty,  or  for 
competition.  Thewell- 
known  lavender-blue 
variety,  introduced 
some  years  ago,  is  the 
model  of  this  section, 
and  the  varieties  now 
obtained  give  a  most 
magnificent  display  of 
colour.  They  produce 
table-like  clusters  of 
flowers,  the  blossoms 
being  of  great  size, 
double  to  the  centre, 
and  of  an  even  cir¬ 
cular  outline.  The 
Giant  Emperor  is  also 
admirably  adapted 
for  pot-culture,  but 
for  medium  or  large  beds  it  looks  superb  when 
arranged  in  harmonised  tints  in  separate  groups,  or 
presents  a  blaze  of  colour  as  a  fluxed  border.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  at 
once  in  heat,  and  the  plants 
pricked  out  as  soon  as  they 
can  be  handled  into  thumb- 
pots,  and  planted  out  in 
May  when  intended  to 
bloom,  or  they  may  be  sown 
in  the  open  border  at  the 
end  of  the  month.  Asters 
belong  to  the  order  Com- 
positx,  and  are  named  from 
Aster,  a  star,  the  flowers  re¬ 
sembling  little  stars  from 
the  rays  of  their  circum¬ 
ference.  Many  species  of 
this  extensive  genus  arc 
stately  and  handsome  plants 
— such  as  Aster  punicens 
and  Aster  pulchellus ;  they 
succeed  in  almost  every  soil 
or  situation,  and  the  herba¬ 
ceous  kinds  increase  abun¬ 
dantly  from  division.  Aster 
argophyllus  is  a  very  rapid¬ 
growing  species,  and  forms 
an  ornamental  tree  when 
planted  in  the  border  of  a 
conservatory,  the  leaves 
having  a  fine  fragrance 
resembling  musk.  The  Sea¬ 
side  Aster  (A.ster  tnpolium) 
is  the  only  Rritish  species. 

It  is  a  pretty  plant,  six 
inches  to  two  feet  high, 
with  linear  or  lance-shaped 
smooth  and  fleshy  leaves 
and  stems  terminating  in 
corymbs  of  purple-rayed 
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flower-heads,  rather  more  than  half-an-inch  across.  It 
occurs  pretty  generally  over  all  the  British  as  well  as 
European  coasts. 

The  Alpine  Aster  (Aster  alpinus)  is  the  type  of  a 
small  group  which  inhabit  Alpine  regions  alone,  and  ig 
found  on  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Central 
Europe,  Asia,  and 
North  America,  grow¬ 
ing  from  three  incheg 
to  a  foot  high,  the 
stem  furnished  with 
lance-shaped  or  linear 
leaves,  one  to  two 
inches  long,  and  ter¬ 
minating  in  a  blue- 
rayed  flower-head,  one 
to  two  inches  across. 

Chrysantlieinumg 
much  resemble  Asters, 
and  are  of  the  same 
order  (^Coniposilss). 
'I'hey  grow  freely  in 
any  light  rich  soil, 
and  are  readily  in¬ 
creased  by  suckers, 
division  of  the  roots, 
layers,  and  cuttings, 
which  flower  the 
same  year  they  are 
struck,  and  these 
plants  derive  great 
advantage  from  fre¬ 
quent  shifting.  When  this  is  neglected  the  stalks  are 
apt  to  become  long  and  weak,  with  few  or  no  branches, 
and  as  the  flowers  are  always  terminal,  they  are  in 
consequence  few  also. 

Taking  off  the  points  of 
the  shoots  will  make  the 
plants  bushy,  but  it  will 
nave  a  tendency  to  prevent 
their  flowering;  but  re¬ 
peatedly  changing  the  pots 
always  into  one  only  a  little 
larger  will  not  only  make 
the  plants  bushy,  but  in¬ 
duce  them  to  flower  abun¬ 
dantly.  When  this  mode  of 
culture  has  been  neglected 
the  chrysanthemums  should 
be  planted  against  a  wall, 
or  pegged  down  over  a  bed 
in  the  flower-garden.  By 
slightly  protecting  them 
from  frosts  they  will  often 
continue  in  bloom  till 
January  or  February.  The 
newest  chrysanthemums 
are  the  C.  carinatum  (tri¬ 
colour),  C.  Dunetti,  C.  in- 
dienm,  and  C.  nanuni, 
offered  by  Jlessrs.  Veitch 
at  sixpence  per  packet; 
the  C.  japonicum,  and  C. 
frutescens,  and  C.  dwarf 
pompone  by  Messrs.  Barr 
and  Sugden.  sixpence  and  a 
shilling  per  packet ;  and  the 
Japanese  chrysanthemums 
of  Messrs.  Henderson  and 
Son,  Is. 

The  beautiful  Primula 
cortusoides  amoena  alba  is 
one  of  many  flue  specimens 
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PRIMULA  COBTUSOIDES  AMCEXA  ALBA. 


piant,  of  which  there  are  varieties  with  pink,  white, 
and  semi-double  flowers.  All  these  kinds  are  particu¬ 
larly  valuable,  as  they  form  neat  plants  and  flower 
throughout  the  winter.  They  are  propagated  by  seeds, 
which  generally  come  true  to  the  variety,  or  by  cuttings, 
which  must  be  struck  in  sand  under  a  bell-glass,  and 
which  require  bottom  heat.  They  are  only  biennials, 
and  require  to  be  raised  every  year.  They  are  gene¬ 
rally  grown  in  pots,  which  should  be  well  drained  with 
potsherds,  and  filled  up  with  a  rich  compost  of  equal 
parts  of  loam,  peat,  or  sand,  and  rotten  dung  or  vege¬ 
table  mould. 

Zinnia  should  now  be  sown  in  a  gentle  hotbed,  and 


imbricated  to  the  centre,  as  seen  in  a  well-formed  double 
French  marigold,  or  elegant  Liliputian  dahlia;  each 
individual  blossom  forms  a  rosette-like  outline,  and  the 
varieties  of  colour  are  most  pleasing,  being  distinct 
purple,  light  rose,  red,  orange,  deep  rose,  buff,  and 
mottled  rose  colours.  These  rich  tints,  combined  with 
a  neat,  erect,  and  compact  stylo  of  growth,  make  this 
Zinnia  a  most  desirable  plant.  We  are  indebted  for 
the  specimen  now  before  us  to  Messrs.  Henderson  and 
Son. 

Zinnia  belongs  to  the  tribe  Corymbiferae  of  com¬ 
pound  flowers,  distinguished  by  having  the  fruit 
crowned  by  two  erect  awns,  and  by  the  ray  being  corn- 


grown  by  Messrs.  V'citch  and  Sons.  The  original  plant  j  planted  out  in  ilay  with  other  h.alf-hardy  annuals.  If 
was  discovered  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Veitch  in  Japan.  The  |  required  for  greenhouse  decoration,  they  should  be 
flowers  are  of  a  rich  rosy  purple,  and  very  much  more  1  raised  under  glass,  and  pricked  out  into  thumb-pots 
.showy  than  those  of  the  original  species  ;  the  culture  j  as  soon  as  they  can  be  handled ;  then  gradually  shifted 
is  easy ;  it  requires  a  loamy  soil  rather  moist  and  1  from  pots  of  two  inches  to  those  of  ten ;  treated  thus 
shady.  The  flowers  are  produced  out  of  doors  from  I  they  will  make  handsome  plants,  unequalled  for  fine 
May  to  July.  It  has  proved  to  be  quite  hardy,  and  is  |  masses  of  colour.  The  Zinnia  which  we  illustrate 
justly  a  general  favourite.  The  name  primula  is  de-  forms  a  very  beautiful  addition  to  this  class  of  annuals, 
rived  from  primiin,  first,  the  primrose  being  one  of  the  and  differs  from  the  usual  kinds  with  single-rayed 
earliest  bloomers  of  the  floral  year.  The  Chinese  prim-  blossoms  in  having  the  central  yellow  tubular  florets 
rose  (Primula  vnenilenti)  is  a  very  beautiful  greenhouse  j  transformed  into  spathulate  or  oblong  petals,  regularly 
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posed  of  five  persistent  florets.  There  are  several 
species  of  Zinnia,  but  the  kind  most  frequently  grown 
is  the  one  we  illustrate — Zinnia  elegans — which  is 
justly  prized  for  the  brilliancy  of  its  blossoms,  which 
have  tlie  advantage  of  retaining  their  beauty  a  long 
time.  Zinuia  multiflora  bears  numerous  flower  heads 
of  which  the  disc  is  yellow  and  the  ray  searlct;  this 
latter  preserves  both  form  and  eolour  until  the  seeds 
ripen.  The  name  Zinnia  was  given  in  honour  of  John 
Godfrey  Zinn,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Gottingen.  We 
are  indebted  to  North  and  South  America,  to  Peru  and 
31exico,  for  the  original  plants. 

March  is  a  very  busy  month,  and  all  early  sowing 
must  be  completed  both  in  flower  and  kitchen  gardens. 
Lists  of  seeds  suitable  for  amateur  gardening  will  be 
found  in  the  catalogues  which  are  at  this  season  sent 
post  free  to  all  who  write  for  them  by  the  noted  florists 
and  seedsmen  we  have  named  above.  The  selected  lists 
for  small  gardens  are  well  worthy  of  attention,  and  wo 
may  remark  that  full  directions  for  sowing  and  after- 
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culture  of  each  plant  are  legibly  printed  on  each  packet. 
In  compliance  with  the  request  of  many  correspondents, 
we  give  the  names  of  one  or  two  useful  guides  in  these 
matters:  The  Garden  Oracle,  edited  by  Mr.  Shirley 
ILbberd ;  The  Gardeners  Magazine,  and  Carter's 
Practical  Gardener. 

The  Garden  Oracle  contains  an  almanack,  a  ruled 
page  for  diary  for  every  month ;  an  excellent  calendar 
of  garden  work,  which  treats  of  the  kitchen-garden, 
fruit-garden,  and  flower-garden,  of  the  management  of 
greenhouse,  and  conservatory,  and  stove,  of  the  vinery 
and  pinery,  and  of  pits  and  frames;  besides  general 
remarks  of  a  useful  character,  and  a  list  of  all  the  new 
plants  of  1868,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  a  short 
description  being  given  of  each  plant,  and  references 
made  to  the  works  in  which  a  fuller  account  may  be 
found. 

The  Gardener's  Magazine  is  a  most  useful  work,  and 
is  published  weekly  as  well  as  monthly;  it  contains  the 
calendar  for  the  week,  and  a  great  deal  of  varied  infor¬ 
mation  and  remarks  from  first-class  gardeners.  Not 
the  least  interesting  part  is  the  correspondence  column. 


where  amateurs  receive  answers  to  their  queries  of  a 
most  valuable  kind.  All  new  plants  and  herbs  are 
mentioned  as  introduced,  and  the  various  methods  of 
culture  discussed.  Illustrations  of  pl.ants,  fruits,  and 
flowers  are  occasionally  given,  and  at  the  present  time 
a  series  of  articles,  entitled  “  A  Study  of  Adiantum," 
is  delighting  all  lovers  of  this  interesting  class  of 
ferns.  The  illustrations  are  well  executed,  and  give  s 
good  idea  of  each  plant. 

Carter's  Practical  Gardener  contains  a  calendar  of 
operations  for  kitchen-garden,  fruit-garden,  flower- 
garden,  pits,  frames,  orchid-houses,  treatment  of 
window  plants,  mushroom-beds,  and  hotbeds.  The 
newest  feature  of  this  work  is  the  designs  for  flower- 
beds,  coloured  to  show  the  arrangement  and  combina¬ 
tions  of  colour  produced  by  common  bedding  plants, 
as  seen  at  Battersea  Park  and  other  idaces. 


THE  ENGLISIIWOM.\N‘S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

OuB  CoxvEBSAZiONE.  Correspondents  are  reqaested  to  forward 
real  name  and  address,  not  necessarily  for  pnblication,  bat  as  a 
gnaranteo  of  good  faith. 

Ali.  letters,  qnestions,  and  eommnnirationa  of  all  kinds— 
excepting  those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor  of  tho  Exgusuwomax's  Domestic 
MAOAZlyE. 

To  ConBEspoxDEXTS. — All  letters  requiring  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  mouth. 

Madame  Adolvue  Gocbacd  begs  to  inform  her  numcrors 
customers  that  she  has  removed  from  3.1,  Itathbonc-placc,  to 
No.  30,  Hsnrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C. 

The  contributors  to  our  conversazione 

have  been  favoured  during  the  last  month  with  the  notice 
of  some  of  the  leading  pressmen  of  England.  Three  representa¬ 
tive  journals  have  remarked  upon  the  opinions  expressed,  and 
the  facts  stated,  by  ladies  who  have  addressed,  advised,  and  con- 
snlted  their  sisters  in  these  columns.  The  Daily  Telegrajdi  was 
the  first  of  the  three  to  raise  its  wiry  voice,  and,  as  leader  of  the 
trio,  performed  its  part  with  that  cleverness  and  forced  pretence 
of  high  feeling  so  well  known  as  distinguishing  the  writings  of  the 
little  thunderer.  The  Saturday  DevUtc,  grand  maligner  of  the 
feminine  lubjeeU  of  Her  Majesty,  and  omnivorous  master  of  all 
emotional  tones  sings  second  to  the  morning  paper  which  it 
christened  Jupiter  Junior,  and  for  once  is  in  tone  with  the  joornal 
with  which  it  is  nsnally  in  discord.  The  third  critic  of  our  letters 
is  good  old  Punch  himself,  delineator  of  the  charming  faces  and 
lovely  figures  of  English  maidens,  and  satirist  of  political  vices 
and  social  follies,  so  long  as  the  powerful  and  rich  are  not  guilty 
of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  for  Punch  very  mnch  softens 
to  the  persons  and  the  things  that  are  comfortable.  Our  three 
consonant  editors  have  been  astonished,  as  well  they  might  be,  by 
the  disclosures  made  upon  the  subject  of  the  Whipping  of  Girls 
by  those  who  know  most  about  them— namely,  their  fathers,  their 
mothers,  their  governesses,  and  their  guardians.  In  snmming  up 
and  closing  the  correspondence  two  months  ago,  and  giving  each 
party  to  tho  discussion  a  fair  hearing,  we  admitted  our  astonish¬ 
ment  at  the  stories  told,  but  we  did  not  think  it  necessary  then  to 
state  what  we  subsequently  wrote  to  the  Editor  of  the  lelegraiih— 
viz.,  that  letters  infinitely  more  suggestive  and  more  telling,  from 
the  Telegraph  or  Saturday  point  of  view,  bad  beea  suppressed  by 
us.  Neither  of  these  papers,  however,  has  noticed  anything 
farther  than  one  extremity  of  the  discussion,  and,  whilst  taking 
note  and  cognisance  of  the  whipping  division,  has  observed 
neither  the  common  sense  of  the  middle  party,  nor  the  indignation 
of  those  who  signified  their  opposition  to  any  castigation.  It  is 
an  unfair  and  partial  review  of  the  matters  stated  by  our  corre¬ 
spondents  to  elect  to  consider  only  those  who  have  been  dubbed 
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Ue  Pro-Rod  party.  In  jnstice  to  those  who  write  and  read  the 
CoDTersar.ionc,  the  strictnres  passed  by  the  Anti-Rod  correspon¬ 
dents  on  the  unmerciful  shonld  have  been  honestly  noted.  Indeed, 
the  scant  courtesy  of  the  critics  it  only  to  be  acconnted  for  by  an 
hypothesis  which  is  common  to  the  three  writers,  if,  indeed,  the 
tbee  arc  not  one.  The  Siamese  twins  are  a  enrions  freak,  an 
argvmcntum  ad  homines  for  the  daal  rote,  and  certainly  the  two 
old  Asiatic  gentlemen  are  not  a  pleasant  sight,  but  what  a  iria 
juneta  in  uno  wonld  be  exhibited  to  ns  in  the  shape  of  the  Tele- 
ijraph,  Saturday,  and  Punch  writers,  three  middle-aged  English 
writers,  and  yet  bat  one  man  I  Here  is  a  literary  trinity  enough 
to  change  the  faith  of  the  world — in  journals.  Rnt  if  these  three 
are  not  one,  how  is  any  living  person  to  explain  by  what  extraordi¬ 
nary  identity  of  idea  the  three  p:>per8  shonld  all  express  their 
belief  that  the  letters  that  have  been  printed  in  the  ENOtisn- 
woman's  Domestic  Magazine  are  feigned,  false,  dne,  the  Satur¬ 
day  fancied,  to  the  fertile  brain  of  the  Editor  ?  The  compliment 
involved  in  the  suggestion  of  a  fertile  brain  we  are  naturally 
grateful  for,  and  if  not  a  little  tending  towards  paralysis,  would 
reply  that  we  admit  the  soft  impeachment.  And  if  all  onr 
brains  had  not  been  rendered  a  little  more  fertile  daring  the 
last  few  years,  that,  at  any  rate,  is  no  fault  of  the  Saturday. 
The  pretence  and  affectation  that  any  writer  in  the  lieview  read 
onr  letters  with  holy  horror  are  a  little  too  mneh  in  these 
days,  when  the  forward  girl,  the  bnxom  matron,  and  the  waiting 
widow  appear  weekly  in  the  most  attractive  light,  posed  by 
the  skilful  manipulation  of  this  very  Reviewer.  It  is  the 
Saturday  that  has  invented,  ayo,  and  created,  the  Girl  of  the 
Period ;  it  is  that  Journal  of  Society  which  has  done  more  to 
lower  the  tone  and  damage  the  parity  of  honest  English  girls  and 
good  women  than  a  tbonsand  whippings ;  it  is  the  pen,  and  not 
the  taws,  that  has  done  the  bad  work,  and  the  sooner  those  who 
guide  the  conncUs  of  our  great  journals  change  the  tone  of  their 
articles  upon  women  the  better  it  will  bo  for  all  our  families. 
The  Tcleyraph  is  not  a  whit  less  worse  when  an  opportunity  ocenrs 
for  what  is  dabbed  a  racy  Article ;  the  subject  is  booked  as  certainly 
u  a  rich  heir  is  cozened  by  the  Jews.  Punch  nsually  behaves 
more  properly,  and  observes  greater  decomm.  But  he  of  the 
hump  lives  so  much  in  an  atmosphere  of  chaff,  and  badinage,  and 
snreality  altogether,  and  is  so  constantly  making  gibes  and  dis¬ 
covering  “  shaves,”  that  it  is  unable  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
solid  facts.  It  is  a  cnrious-loohing  figure,  the  fearful  boy  observes 
St  dnsk — it  mast  be  a  ghost.  These  are  curions  letters  all  these 
gentlemen  have  had  their  attention  fixed  upon  —  the  Editor 
^  the  fertile  brain  mast  have  written  them.  What  notion  of 
work  and  labour  these  three  gentlemen  have  we  know  not.  But 
we  know  this,  that  they  have  much  more  time  on  their  hands,  and 
much  more  fertility  in  their  brains,  than  any  dozen  men  alive,  if 
they  could  write  in  a  twelvemonth  the  letters  from  a  hundred  pens 
that  have  upset  the  peace  of  mind  of  onr  respected  reviewers. 
The  thing  is  impossible,  simply  impossible.  As  well  say  that  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  invented  Miss  Sanrin,  or  that  a  Saturday  re¬ 
viewer  illustrated  morality,  as  to  fasten  on  ns  the  authorship  of  the 
furious  war.  that  was  waged  in  last  year's  and  in  January’s  Maga¬ 
zine..  ,Att  the-corresp  ondence  is  genuine,  ahsoluiely  and  without  re¬ 
serve  of  any  kind.  Bat,  as  we  have  said,  what  we  have  printed  does 
not  include  the  whole  of  the  correspondence,  which  is  very  mnch 
St  the  service  of  the  three  writers  we  have  spoken  of,  and  whom 
we  shonld  much  like  to  see.  This,  in  order  to  remove  the  profound 
impression  made  npon  ns  that  the  three  are  one,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  impossible  to  believe  that  three  men  exist  in  London,  employed 
npon  three  papers,  who  should  take  the  same  subject  for  dissection, 
and  yet  that  all  three  should  come  to  discover  the  same  identical 
mare's-nest  in  exactly  the  same  impossible  spot.  Somebody  owes 
somebody  an  apology.  These  three — if  they  are  three — must 
settle  amongst  themselves  who  shall  have  the  cap  and  bells. 
Thackeray  divided  the  belt  between  Sayers  and  Hcenan.  We 
will  make  a  suggestion.  Let  the  cap  go  to  the  Telegraph,  and 
the  Saturday  and  Punch  havo  a  bell  apiece.  The  arrangement  is 
certain  to  snit  the  Saturday,  and  the  frontispiece  to  Punch's  last 
Almanack  looks  as  if  Punch  would  make  no  objection. 

r  Trt  It  says — “  Your  correspondent  Rose  says  ‘  Can  any  one  I 
conscientiously  recommend  me  to  lace  tightly  V  I,  for  one  in  | 
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many  thousands,  can  do  so,  for  I  used  to  suffer  greatly  from  indi¬ 
gestion  which  produced  headache  and  pain  ia  the  chest,  until  I 
was  advised  to  procure  a  corset  which  should  prevent  the  slightest 
stooping  while  sitting.  This  was  easily  done  by  having  my  stays 
very  fully  boned  and  fitted  with  shoulder-straps,  which  in  a  few 
weeks  completely  relieved  tho  distressing  feeling  I  refer  to  by  com¬ 
pelling  an  erect  posture  after  meals.  Bose  says  the  stays  she 
wears  are  very  slight.  TLis  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  is  the  canso 
of  the  pain  she  complains  of,  as  they  cannot  afford  sufilcient  sup¬ 
port  to  prevent  tho  lower  riba  from  pressing  on  the  digestive  organs. 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  good  stiff  stays  ere  a  valuable  aid  to 
digestion,  and  I  can  assure  Rose  that  if  she  tries  the  above  plan 
she  will  in  a  few  weeks  bo  so  much  relieved  as  to  be  able  without 
difficulty  to  follow  the  present  fashion  of  tight-lucing.  Her  waist 
is  not  only  nnfashiouably,  but  in  an  artistic  point  of  view  almost 
disproportionately  large,  and  a  moderate  amount  of  compresi-ion 
could  both  safely  and  easily  bo  applied  us  soon  as  the  symptoms 
she  describes  have  disappeared.  Would  any  of  tho  ladies  who 
have  taken  part  in  the  Corset  question  kindly  tell  ns  bow  they 
have  progressed  in  their  efforts  to  secure  a  fashionablo  figure  ?  A 
Colonel  would  greatly  oblige  a  friend  of  mine  if  he  will  inform 
her  whether  his  daughter  has  improved  much  since  he  adopted  the 
measure  ho  proposed,  as  she  has  a  daughter  in  a  like  dilemma ; 
but  is  anxious  to  know  the  result  before  adopting  a  similar  plan.” 

An  Old-fashioned  Housewife  wonld  bo  glad  of  a  little  infor. 
mation  fipon  the  subject  of  Washing  At  Home.  She  has  resided 
in  London  all  her  life,  and  is  now  about  to  remove  into  the 
country,  and  thinks  of  trying  tho  experiment.  Will  the  ladies 
who  havo  expressed  their  opinions  so  plainly  upon  the  late  inte¬ 
resting  subjects  discussed  in  the  “  Conversazione”  answer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions : — Is  the  expense  materially  lessened  by  washing 
at  home?  Does  the  work  necessitate  a  laundress  where  two 
servants  are  kept  ?  What  amount  of  soap,  soda,  and  starch  wonld 
be  used  by  a  family  of  three  grown-up  persons  and  two  domestics 
for  the  fortnightly  wash  ?  Does  washing  at  home  make  everything 
uncomfortable  ?  Arc  washing  machines  advisable  ?  If  ladies 
will  kindly  give  their  personal  experience  of  these  little  matters 
she  will  feel  greatly  obliged. 

Marquise  Lina  writes — “  As  I  am  very  anxious  to  become  a 
good  rider,  I  have  read  with  interest  the  letters  on  the  subject  of 
horses  in  your  invaluable  Magazine.  May  I  be  oUowed  to  ask  a 
few  questions  of  your  correspondents  ?  Can  I  ever  become  a 
skilful  horsewoman  by  practice,  now  that  I  am  seventeen  ?  Is  it 
too  old  to  begin  ?  I  have  ridden  only  since  I  was  fourteen,  and 
only  a  dozen  times  or  so  in  a  year.  To  become  ‘  at  home'  in  tho 
saddle  how  often  ought  I  to  ride  ?  Rustic  says  an  inexperienced 
person  shonld  only  ride  well-trained  and  good-tempered  horses ; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  only  one  I  can  command,  though  not  posi¬ 
tively  vicious,  is  shy  and  skittish,  and  has  u  hard  mouth.  If  yon 
will  kindly  insert  this  letter  in  your  ‘Conversazione’  you  will 
greatly  oblige.” 

White  Qcp.en’s  compliments  to  tho  Editor,  and  will  he  kindly 
inform  her,  through  bis  valuable  Magazine,  if  the  rock  coral  orna¬ 
ments  made  and  sold  by  Lavinli  are  suitable  to  wear  in  mourn, 
ing?  [Jet  only,  is  suitable  for  mourning.']  Can  he,  or  any 
correspondent,  also  inform  her  where  club-moss  is  to  be  obtained, 
bow  it  is  sold,  and  at  what  price  ?  White  Qui:cn  tried  to  obtain 
it  at  the  herbalist's,  but  did  not  succeed.  Would  she  be  more 
likely  to  be  successful  at  the  chemist’s  ?  [Y'es.] 

E.  A.  F.  We  cannot  purchase  your  MSS. 

Mrs.  W.  We  cannot  reopen  the  subject. 

OssiAN.  See  Fashion  Plates. 

An  Old  Subscriber.  Feather  screens,  pincushions,  needle, 
books,  mouchoir  and  glove  sachets,  dolls,  winders,  patchwork, 
tatting,  guipure  d’art  mats,  penwipers,  scrap-book  covers,  album- 
cases,  are  all  saleable  objects. 

Another  Ladt  of  Title.  The  question  is  under  considc. 
ration. 

“  The  Corset  Defended,” — A  Lady  forwarded  this  book  to 
Perseverancr.  It  is  now  out  of  print. 

We  do  not  undertake  to  answer  letters  by  post. 

A  Mother  writes — ”  In  answer  to  Sarie,  I  cannot  tell  her  how 
to  get  thin.  I  was  able  to  reply  to  Seelkton's  inquiry  as  to 
attaining  a  moderate  degree  of  plumpness  from  having  been  so 
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prescrilK'd  for  myself  by  a  very  clever  physician  a  few  years  ago, 
when  saffering  from  a  congh  and  extreme  thinness.  I  would, 
however,  earnestly  cantiou  Sarie  not  to  try  anch  means  as  leaving 
off  bread,  *  taking  no  food  between  nine  and  five,'  iSi;c  ,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  Little  Florence,  as  she  will  only  rnin  her  digestion 
and  general  health  if  she  doer,  and  as  a  necessary  conseqaenco 
her  complexion,  and  for  no  reason,  as  no  one  admires  thinness.  I 
wonld  ask  Rose  to  try  sparkling  wines,  champagne,  sparkling 
moselle  or  hock,  and  sparkling  bnrgnndy  for  the  sodden  and 
violent  pain-,  from  indigestion  she  speaks  of ;  not  taken  regnlnrly, 
hot  when  the  spasms  come  on,  if  it  is  after  a  meal ;  if  before,  it  is 
from  want  of  food,  and  she  shonld  have  a  biscuit  and  a  glass  of 
sherry,  or  a  cup  of  beef-tea  with  a  little  tosst  between  breakfast 
and  luncheon  and  again  between  Innch  and  dinner.  Half-a-bottle 
of  seltzer-water  with  a  tablespoonfnl  of  old  French  brandy  in  it  I 
snpposo  she  mnst  have  already  tried  and  fonnd  relief  from.  I  send 
two  or  three  recipes  for  breakfast  dishes  for  A.  M.,  which  may 
prove  a  pleasant  change.  Take  some  sheep's  brains,  quite  fresh, 
boil  them  for  five  minutes  as  soon  as  they  come  into  the  house,  or 
they  will  not  keep  ;  then  put  them  away  dry  or  or  on  a  strainer 
till  the  next  morning,  when  fry  them  with  bread-crumbs  and  egg, 
and  small  pieces  of  bacon  or  mushrooms  with  them.  This  is  a 
delicious  dish,  and  nourishing  also.  There  is  another  called 
‘kebohs,’  made  with  small  pieces  of  uncooked  beefsteak,  mutton, 
or  veal,  oysters,  mushrooms,  and  small  pieces  of  bacon  set  on  long 
skewers  hung  before  the  fire  and  broiled  lightly,  then  served  very 
hot,  arranged  alternately.  Cold  fish  of  all  kinds  taken  from  the 
bone  and  warmed  with  melted  bnttcr  over  and  boiled  rice  or 
mashed  potato  round  it,  or  a  hard-boiled  egg  cut  up  in  it ;  pieces 
of  fowl  warmed  in  gravy  instead  of  grilled,  for  a  change ;  a  rabbit 
cut  up  and  delicately  broiled,  or  stewed  in  brown  gravy,  the  pieces 
arranged  in  a  pile  with  fried  parsley  round  it ;  u  piece  of  spiced 
beef  on  the  sideboard  at  breakfast  will  also  prove  nseful  at  luncheon, 
and  I  shonld  advise  the  cook  with  few  ideas  to  employ  her  spare 
time  in  grating  and  pounding  the  ends  of  tongues  and  hams  and  a 
little  beef,  with  bnttcr  and  spice,  to  make  potted  meat  for  break¬ 
fast  and  luncheon.  Of  coarse  it  is  nscless  to  mention  such  usual 
breakfast  dishes  as  bacon,  haddocks,  kidneys,  and  sausages.  Then 
sardines,  Gorgona  anchovies,  salad  of  watercress  and  cold  duck  or 
chicken  in  pieces ;  veal  olives,  t.c.,  slices  of  cold  fillet  of  veal 
rolled  in  a  piece  of  bacon  with  a  little  stufiing  inside,  and  fried ; 
or  cold  veal  with  anchovy  paste  and  hot  batter  toast." 

Euterpe  writes— “Can  any  of  your  numerous  renders  inform 
mo  where  I  may  obtain  a  copy  of  Lindemanu's  Waltzes?" 

S.  T.  says — “  I  have  six  thousand  cocoons  of  silk,  the  produce 
of  silkworms  kept  la»t  year.  I  shonld  be  very  much  obliged  if  yon 
wonld  inform  me  where  I  conld  get  it  woven  into  anything  1 
require,  or  who  wonld  be  likely  to  purchase  it,  and  if  it  wonld  be 
quite  necessary  to  wind  it  into  skeins  ?  [See  the  Silkworm  Book, 
by  W.  B.  Lord.] 

A.  R.  wonld  be  glad  to  know  what  steps  to  take  to  dispose  of 
illuminated  texts,  mottoes,  &c. 

An  Old  Sudscriber  incloses  two  receipts  which  may  prove 
useful  to  A.  M.,  and  also  informs  her  that  besides  the  dishes  she 
named  the  modern  breakfast  table  admits  every  kind  of  fish — salt, 
fresh,  dried,  and  shell;  chickens,  grilled,  carried,  or  fricasseed; 
broiled  ham  or  bacon,  with  poached  eggs ;  sausages,  kidneys 
dressed  in  several  ways ;  fillets  of  beef,  with  fried  potatoes  ;  and 
mntton  cutlets.  Buttered  Eggs. — Beat  three  eggs  well  with  one  gill 
of  milk.  Put  a  pat  of  butter  into  a  stewpan,  pour  the  milk  and 
eggs  over,  and  boil  all  together  till  quite  thick;  then  pour  it 
on  a  large  slice  of  battered  toast  and  grate  some  ham  or  tongue 
over  it.  Serve  very  hot  and  eat  with  pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 
Kidneys.  —  Two  sheep’s  kidneys,  a  teaspoouful  of  chopped 
savoary  herbs,  mince  the  kidneys  very  fine  with  some  of  the  fat, 
add  the  chopped  herbs,  and  fry.  Serve  on  slices  of  fried  bread. 

CoLONiA.  Short  walking  costumes  are  not  generally  worn  for 
Church  dress.  Price  of  complete  set  of  paper  models  for  ladies' 
underclothing,  8s.  Gd. ;  postage  to  Toronto,  8d. 

C.  W.  A.  would  be  so  much  obliged  if  the  Editor  of  the  Eno- 
ushwouan's  Domestic  Magazine  would  give  her  a  receipt  in  an 
early  number  for  a  sort  of  very  light  bread,  almost  like  plain  cake, 
which  the  confectioners  call  “  Brunswick  loaves."  C.  W.  A.  weald 
alio  be  obliged  to  know  how  full  a  flounce  for  a  white  petti¬ 


coat  ought  to  be  to  be  gathered  on,  and  intended  to  be  ginCfared 
afterwards  in  the  wash.  Say  the  petticoat  is  about  three  yards 
wide,  how  much  wider  ought  the  flounce  to  be  ?  [The  frilling 
should  be  rather  more  than  double  the  width  of  the  skirt.] 

In  reply  to  Agnes,  E.  W.  writes  to  say  that  clothes  that  have 
been  worn  are  thankfully  received  by  Nisbet  and  Co.,  20,  Berneri- 
street.  Oxford-street,  and  by  Mrs.  Dixon,  2,  Portmau-square,  for 
the  Poor  Pious  Clergy  Clothing  Society. 

Lavikia  begs  to  inform  Ivt  that  there  is  an  institution  in 
which  bazaars  are  frequently  held  for  the  sale  of  fancy  work  by 
ladies  of  limited  income  at  30,  Bessborongh-gardens,  Pimlico. 
She  does  not  know  anything  about  it  from  experience,  becanie, 
through  the  generous  manner  in  which  the  Editor  of  the  English, 
woman's  Domestic  Magazine  has  brought  her  coral  work  into 
notice,  she  has  sufficient  employment  privately ;  but  if  Ivt  likev, 
she  will  ascertain  every  particular  for  her,  and  forward  it  to  any 
given  address.  Ivt  might  send  a  letter,  anonymons  or  otherwise, 
to  Lavini.1,  Scadding's  Library,  Belgrave-road,  S.W.,  and  she 
need  scarcely  say  that  any  confidence  reposed  in  her  by  a  fellow- 
worker  will  be  regarded  as  sacred.  Lavinia  sometimes  wonders 
if  other  ladies  are  as  grateful  to  the  kind  Editor  as  she  is  for  the 
“  Exchange  Column ;"  it  is  quite  a  boon.  She  has  had  tatting  and 
other  trifles  through  its  medium,  and  is  happy  to  say  that  in  every 
case  she  has  had  abundant  reason  to  be  satisfieX  She  takes  tbii 
opportunity  of  tendering  her  best  thanks  to  A.  K.  and  A.  M. 
though  she  cannot  recognise  either  by  their  initials.  She  ii 
pleased  that  they  are  pleased,  and  highly  gratified  by  their  manner 
of  showing  it. 

E.  L.  writes — “  In  answer  to  Ivr’s  question  in  the  Conversazione 
for  this  month,  E.  L.  can  recommend  the  Association  for  the 
Sale  of  Work  by  Ladies  of  Limited  Means,  C6a,  Bemers-stieet, 
Oxford-street,  London.  E.  L.  has  to  thank  the  Editor  of  the 
Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  for  many  useful  patterns, 
and  much  valuable  information  derived  from  the  pages  of  hit 
Magazine.  It  is  what  Englishwomen  want,  a  publication  withoot 
any  of  that  nonsense  usually  thought  necessary  for  woman's 
approval. 

N.  F.  B.  S.  says — “  I  am  tempted  to  reply  to  a  long  letter  in 
your  ‘  Conversazione’  headed  Martinoale,  as  I  have,  ever  since 
I  was  a  child  of  five  years  old,  ridden  nearly  every  day  of  my  life, 
and  am  very  fond  of  horses.  If  Martingale  takes  my  advice  be 
will  never  accustom  a  horse  to  a  spur.  In  some  cases  where 
horses  arc  very  slow,  and  ‘  heavy  in  hand,’  a  spur  is  advisable,  but 
very  rarely.  A  horso  ought  to  be  guided  by  the  hand,  and  now 
and  then  a  touch  with  the  whip.  Talking  of  whips,  let  me  recom. 
mend  what  I  always  use,  a  short  baton  about  twelve  inches  long, 
instead  of  the  ordinary  lady's  riding.whip,  which  is  calculated  U) 
frighten  horses  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced  riders,  as  they 
hold  it  awkwardly — sometimes  over  their  horse’s  heads — thereby 
tickling  and  startling  their  horses,  which  is  neither  pleasant  for 
them  or  their  riders.  I  have  ridden  all  sorts  of  horses— quiet 
ones,  rough  ones,  kickers,  and  horses  with  mouths  as  hard  as  they 
could  be — but  never  used  a  spur.  Martingale  observes  ‘hi 
never  knew  an  accident  from  their  use.’  My  sister,  who  hu 
always  been  an  extremely  good  rider,  was  in  the  habit  of  using 
one,  and  one  day  when  mounting  her  horse  her  spur  touched  him 
before  her  leg  was  over  the  pommel ;  he  reared,  plunged,  and 
finally  unseated  her,  throwing  her  on  her  head.  I  think  them 
more  or  less  dangerous,  but  if  they  are  used  those  sold  by 
‘  Whippy’  are  the  best  In  banting,  even,  I  do  not  think  them 
advisable,  as,  when  bringing  your  horse  up  to  a  jump,  hand  and 
voice  are,  os  a  rule,  all  that  are  needed.  The  best  way  to  wear  s 
spur  is,  fixed  on  to  a  half-circle  of  steel  or  iron,  which  is  agais 
attached  to  a  leather  strap  and  buckle,  so  that  in  riding,  if  found 
unnecessary,  it  is  easily  removed,  whereas  those  fixed  in  the  heel 
of  one’s  boot  are  not  nearly  so  easy  to  take  off.  I  advise  all  ladies 
to  ride  in  tolerably  high-heeled  boots,  as  the  heel  gives  a  much 
better  purchase  on  the  stirrup,  also  to  use  a  gentleman’s  stirrup 
instead  of  the  old-fashioned  half-shoe,  as  in  case  of  a  fall— which 
must  occur  to  every  one  who  hunts  now  and  then — it  is  much 
easier  to  slip  one’s  foot  out  of.  And  now  about  the  use  of  eurbs. 
Certainly  in  engravings,  I  admit,  ladies  are  generally  represented 
as  ‘  riding  on  the  corb ;’  bat  to  any  one  who  knows  anything  of 
riding,  it  mnst  strike  them  how  it  spoils  a  horse’s  month  to  rids 
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^  *011  the  curb.'  Bide  Always  on  the  snaffle,  unless  joa  have, 
•I  is  sometimes  the  ease,  a  palling  or  boring  horse.  In  the  latter 
ease  I  do  not  recommend  a  cnrb ;  rather  try  a  *  gag-snaffle,’  which 
I  bare  frequently  found  cure  a  horse  of  boring.  Some  women 
ksbitually  ride  on  the  curb  in  order  to  make  their  horses  what  is 
termed  ‘  show  off,'  but  it  spoils  their  mouths.  Sometimes  in  Lon- 
ion  or  any  crowded  city  it  is  advisable,  as  you  have  yonr  horse 
siore  instantaneously  under  control.  A  running  martingale  shonld 
be  attached  to  the  curb-rein  if  you  ride  on  the  curb,  to  the  snaffle 
if  that  is  used.  A  standing  martingale  should  bo  attached  to  the 
part  of  tho  ‘  nose-band’  which  passes  under  the  chin.  A  martin, 
gale  of  any  sort  is  nuadvi'.able,  unless  the  horse  has  acquired  a 
trick  of  throwing  bis  head  in  tho  air,  but  of  the  two  tho  running 
martingale  is  decidedly  preferable— a  standing  martingale  being 
jsDgerons,  as,  if  your  horse  trip  with  one  on,  ho  has  no  chance  of 
recovering  himself.  Maktinoale  asks  abont  third  cratches.  I 
myself  use  a  third  crutch,  but  no  girl  should  be  allowed  to  leant 
with  one  and  at  all  times.  Hunting,  it  is  best  to  ride  without,  as 
if  one  has  a  fall  it  gives  you  a  better  chance  of  falling  clear.  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  Mautinoale  means  by  ‘  looping 
gp  the  habit.’  Habits  are  made  quite  short,  only  just  to  come  to 
tbs  ground  when  one  is  standing ;  and,  consequently,  on  one’s 
borse,  barely  covering  the  foot ;  very  much  gored  round  the  waist, 
10  as  to  set  perfectly  plain  over  the  right  leg,  and  to  fall  plain  and 
■qoare  by  the  left  foot.  Certainty  petticoats  are  not  worn. 
fUdiug  trousers  are  made  of  chamois  leather  nearly  to  the  knee 
(in  order  to  make  the  habit  set  closer  to  the  leg,  and  so  prevent  its 
slipping  about),  and  then  cloth  the  colour  of  the  habit  to  the  foot. 
I  always  wear  high  boots  coming  half-way  to  the  knee,  as  they 
SIS  much  neater-lookiug  than  trousers  when  one's  habit  is  blown 
about.” 

A  Ladt  Rider  says — “  Having  seen  some  letters  on  ladies’ 
tiding  in  your  Conversazione,  will  you  permit  me  to  offer  a  few 
nmarks  on  tbe  subject?  It  seems  that  the  advocates  of  spurs  con* 
lider  tbe  fact  that  the  spur  hurts  no  more  than  tbe  prick  of  a  pin 
an  excellent  argument  in  favour  of  its  use.  I  would  like  to 
know  how  much  they  themselves  would  approve  of  being  constantly 
pricked  even  by  a  minikin  pin  ?  Yet  a  horse's  skin  is  almost  as 
lenaitive  as  a  woman's.  I  have  seen  a  high-bred  animal  shiver 
even  at  a  touch,  and  there  are  many  horses  that  will  not  bear 
either  whip  or  spur ;  if  you  cannot  ride  without  those  appendages 
how  are  yon  to  manage  such  a  creature  7  I  have  ridden  every 
kind  of  horse  from  a  thoronghbred  racer  to  a  very  rough  pony — 
as  often  as  not  horses  that  had  never  carried  a  lady  before — and 
have  always  found  the  voice  and  proper  use  of  the  rein  sufficient 
to  produce  obedience  to  my  wishes.  It  is  true  that  I  never 
attempted  to  practise  circus  tricks,  as  I  have  been  taught  to  con¬ 
sider  them  unladylike  ;  but  I  would  ride  across  country  with  any 
lady  or  gentleman  either,  and  not  be  afraid  of  coming  ,in  at  the 
death.  If  ladies  would  use  the  snaffle  more  and  not  rein  in  their 
horses  so  tightly  they  would  find  most  of  them  go  much  more 
freely.  “Give  him  his  bead”  is  an  injunction  which  women  in 
general  are  too  loath  to  obey,  and  yet  there  are  few  prettier  sights 
than  a  fine  horse  stretching  along  at  fall  gallop,  with  his  rider 
sitting  square  and  firm,  just  holding  the  reins  so  as  to  feel  his 
mouth,  but  not  grasping  them  as  tliongb  she  bung  on  to  an  iron 
bar.  If  Martinoale  (and  others)  would  try  the  power  of  kind 
words  in  place  of  whip  and  spur  I  am  sure  she  would  soon  find 
ber  horse,  or  indeed  any  borse  she  might  monnt,  ready  to  do  her 
bidding.  Trousers  are  worn  by  most  ladies,  petticoats  very  rarely, 
though  some  wear  a  black  one ;  I  fancy  in  the  fashioiis  petticoats 
and  crinolines  are  put  under  the  habits  to  show  off  tbe  patterns.  I 
snppose  MART1NGAI.E  is  not  aware  that  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
best,  rider  in  England  never  used  spurs  in  his  life.  I  must  apologise 
for  the  length  of  this  letter,  and  hope  you  will  exense  my  taking 
gp  so  much  of  your  timo  on  the  plea  that  it  is  for  humanity's 
sake,  as  I  cannot  bear  to  see  such  a  noble  animal  as  tbe  horse 
exposed  to  unnecessary  torture  for  the  gratification  of  female 
vanity.” 

Eperos  writes — “  Seeing  in  yonr  Magazine  in  this  month  an 
article  on  ‘  Female  Horsemanship,'  I  take  the  liberty  of  replying 
to  some  of  the  questions  asked,  as,  from  my  experionco  as  rough- 
rider  in  a  cavalry  regiment,  and  subsequently  as  ladies’  instructor 
in  riding,  I  hare  had  moro  opportnuiiios  than  many  others  of 


studying  that  exquisite  art.  For  a  perfect  ladies’  horse  a  thorongh- 
bred  is  a  sine  qua  non,  as  being  more  easily  broken,  better 
tempered  under  reverses,  &c-  I  always  train  horses  at  first  with 
a  dumb  jockey  to  mount  them.  This  instrument  is  in  the  shape 
of  a  huge  pair  of  scissors,  the  points  being  about  two  feet  high 
and  tho  loops  reaching  to  the  sides  of  the  horse,  where  they  are 
attached  by  girths,  which  have  to  be  very  tightly  fa-^tened.  It  is 
also  steadied  by  a  crupper ;  to  tho  upper  part  of  this  apparatus 
tho  reins  of  an  exceedingly  severe  bit  are  tightly  buckled,  and  the 
horse  is  then  left  all  day,  except  for  his  meals.  He  is  exercised 
two  hours  in  the  morning  and  the  same  in  the  afternoon,  and  as 
he  yields  to  tho  bit  it  is  taken  up  a  hole  until  the  fine  shape  and 
carriage  of  the  neck  is  acquired.  Ladies  who  come  to  me  for 
lessons  rarely  understand  how  much  tho  fi,;are  has  to  do  with 
their  appearance  as  graceful  riders.  I  always  recommended  ladies  / 
to  wear  very  stiff  stays,  and  also  to  have  them  exceedingly  tightly  | 
laced,  more  so  than  at  any  other  time,  both  for  their  great  support  1 
and  the  beauty  a  slight  figure  presents  in  riding,  as  a  lady  with  a  I 
clumsy  figure  can  never  ride  well.  As  for  spurs,  I  most  decidedly 
favour  them,  not  at  first,  or,  indeed,  for  several  lessons,  but  when 
a  lady  has  learned  to  ride  without  allowing  the  leg  to  swing,  I 
always  put  them  on.  Those  your  correspondent  recommends  are 
excellent,  and  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  form,  which  was 
something  like  a  sheathed  pencil,  which  is  always  retracted  except 
when  struck  into  the  horse.  The  single  point  I  have  known  as 
much  as  or  2  inches  long,  but  it  required  great  force  to  drive 
the  whole  length  into  a  horse ;  it  has  the  advantage  of  never 
catching  the  habit.  I  always  made  my  pupils  use  a  whip  of  a 
heavier  description  than  that  generally  in  use,  and  also  longer,  as 
I  consider  there  are  many  occasions  even  in  an  ordinary  ride  when  , 
a  lady  without  a  spur  and  only  a  slight  whip  is  helpless.  I  will 
give  one  instance.  A  lady  riding  into  the  park  was  caught  between 
a  heavy  dray  and  a  brougham,  and  had  she  been  equipped  in  the 
usual  way  some  accident  must  have  occurred.  But.  thanks  to  my 
advice,  she  was  not.  Turning  her  horse  sharply  to  the  right,  she 
drove  her  spur  into  bis  flank  with  all  her  strength  as  far  back  as 
possible  ;  giving  him  two  severe  eats  with  her  whip  on  the  reverse 
side,  she  jumped  clear  over  tbe  ends  of  the  planks,  and  then, 
leaning  all  her  weight  on  the  curb,  at  the  same  time  keeping  her 
spur  to  him,  she  stopped  as  gracefully  as  a  bird  on  the  opposite 
side,  to  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  it.  I  always  use  the  most  { 
severe  bits  for  ladies  and  very  tightly  curbed,  as  otherwise  a  lady’s 
strength  would  be  quite  unequal  to  stop  a  frightened  or  skittish 
borse.  Many  of  my  best  pupils  now  delight  in  riding  vicious  or 
badly-trained  horses,  and  always  get  more  out  of  them  than  men 
do.  After  a  lady  feels  confidence  on  her  horse  I  never  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  tell  her  to  use  her  spur.  She  is  only  too  glad  of  an 
opportunity  to  do  so,  and  as  she  becomes  a  perfect  horsewoman 
she  detests  a  perfect  horse :  give  a  good  horsewoman  a  badly- 
broken  horse  if  you  would  please  her.  Every  mistake  is  punished 
with  the  utmost  severity,  and  the  spur  being  so  easily  used  and  so 
effective  is  always  first  called  upon.  To  make  a  horse  show  to 
advantage,  the  bit  must  be  long  in  tbe  bars  and  the  curb-chain 
fastened  as  tightly  as  possible  ;  tbe  lady  must  then  ride  entirely  on 
the  bit  reins,  which  must  be  held  tightly,  care  being  taken  to  keep 
the  spur  to  him  to  prevent  bis  rearing  ;  a  martingale  is  only  used 
on  tho  snaffle  reins.  With  reference  to  the  boots  proper  for  | 
ladies,  I  would  prefer  tbe  Balmoral  now  so  much  in  use,  but 
higher  in  the  leg  and  tightly  laced  up  the  front.  The  high  heel, 
too,  is  an  advantage  in  preventing  the  foot  going  farther  than  the 
instep  into  the  stirrup,  and  thus  causing  so  many  accidents  from  ' 
dragging.  The  spar  may  be  either  fastened  in  a  box  in  tbe  heel 
or  buckled  round  the  instep  and  ankle ;  tbe  latter  is  perhaps  the 
best.  I  recommend  high  gauntlet  gloves,  laced  up  the  arm,  as 
being  neatest;  in  fact,  tbe  whole  dress  of  an  equestrienne  should 
be  as  neat  as  possible,  everything  fitting  as  tightly  os  lace  or 
buckle  can  make  it.  If  tho  above  is  of  any  use,  I  hope  you  will 
kindly  insert  it  in  your  next.”  [Will  Eperon  forward  his  full  | 
address  ?J 

Hair  Wash. — A  Chansel  Islands  Scbscriber  writes— “In 
your  Magazine  for  this  mouth  I  observe  that  yonr  correspondent 
Lilt  complains  of  an  eruption  on  tho  face  as  tbe  result  of  using 
tho  Hair  Wa-ih  recommended  by  Miss  Pollock.  1  beg  to  observe 
that  a  few  months  ago  I  began  using  it,  and  soon  after  a  most  dis- 
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figariog  ern'ption  broke  oat  on  mv  face,  with  rod  blotchai  here 
and  there ;  bat  as  I  at  he  same  time  caught  a  severe  cold  I  attri¬ 
buted  it  to  that  (thoagh  I  ma;  mention  that  I  do  not  remember 
ever  having  a  spot  on  my  face  before),  never  dreaming  that  the 
Hair  Wash  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  I  used  the  bottle  to  the 
end,  the  eraplion  coutinning  the  whole  time.  Since  discoatinning 
it  my  face  resamed  its  wonted  appearance ;  bat  aboat  three  weeks 
ago  I  again  had  the  prescription  made  np,  and  after  nsing  it  a 
few  days  the  same  resnlt  ciisned.  I  then  began  to  think  it  was 
something  in  the  Hair  Wash  which  caused  it,  and  showed  the 
proscription  to  a  doctor,  who  declared  the  sngar  of  lead  to  be 
dangerous  in  quantity,  that  it  would  poison  the  skin,  and  produce 
the  result  complained  of.  I  sco  the  question  of  Tight-lacing  is 
still  being  mooted,  and  in  one  of  your  numbers  the  slender  waist 
of  the  Empress  cf  Austria  was  cited  in  favour  of  it.  Yonr  readers 
may  probably  be  aware  that  her  Majesty  has  had  fearfully  delicate 
health ;  that  aboat  four  years  ago  her  life  was  despaired  of,  dropsy 
having  set  in.  This  I  heard  from  one  of  the  ladies  of  her  court : 
that  her  doctors  declared  that  if  she  did  not  give  np  tight-lacing 
all  medical  treatment  would  be  of  no  avail.  As  her  Majesty  has 
recovered  her  health,  I  conclude  the  advice  was  taken." 

An  Old  Sdbscbibeb  (Mbs.  A.  P.)  wishes  for  answers  to  the 
following  questions  : — Should  crape  be  worn  for  second  mourning 
(parents)  when  very  deep  mourning  has  been  worn  for  more  than 
six  months;  if  so,  of  what  depth?  [Yes,  as  trimming  only.] 
Are  black  and  white  materials  and  black  moire  allowable  ?  [No.] 
And  should  the  bonnet  or  hat  be  trimmed  with  crape  ?  [Yes. 
In  reply  to  Aones's  inquiry  for  an  institution  in  London  where 
old  clothes  may  be  sent  for  distribution  among  the  poorer  clergy, 
Mbs.  a.  F.  extracts  from  her  list,  dated  1865,  the  following 
addresses  in  town: — Mrs.  Dibdin,  62,  Torrington-sqnare ;  Mrs.  J. 
Dixon,  2,  Portman-sqaare ;  Nisbet  and  Co.,  21,  Berners-street. 
The  manager  of  the  society  is  Mrs.  Breay,  Mayfield  Lodge, 
Merriman's  Hill,  Worcester ;  and  Mbs.  A.  P.  knows  that  all  con- 
tribntions,  of  whatever  kind,  are  gladly  received. 

Bessib.  Flannel  list  can  only  be  proenred  from  private  stores, 
as  drapers  will  not  remove  the  list  before  selling  the  flannel. 
AdverUse  your  want  in  the  "  Exchange"  colnmn. 

Hints  fob  Indib. — A  lady  coming  out  to  India  for  the  first 
time,  and  likely  to  be  in  a  station  np  country,  mast  remember 
that  she  will  be  able  to  purchase  very  few  articles  of  dress,  for 
even  in  the  large  towns  European  shops  are  most  ill  supplied,  and 
their  prices  minoos.  Ladies  who  are  particular  about  their  dress 
must  send  home  for  bonnets,  hats,  boots,  and  gloves.  Cloaks  and 
dresses  are  well  made  by  the  native  tailors,  provided  they  have  a* 
pattern,  but  the  m-iterials  and  trimmings  mnst  bo  procured  from 
home.  It  is,  however,  the  smaller  toilette  necessaries  which 
people  forget  to  stock  themselves  with,  and  are  unable  to  procure 
in  India,  or  if  they  are  to  be  bought  they  are  the  worst  of  their 
kind.  I  would  advise  any  lady  to  bring  a  good  stock  of  hairpins, 
nets,  extra  brashes,  combs,  and  sponges,  and  plenty  of  tooth¬ 
brushes  ;  if  she  does  not  she  will  soon  have  to  write  home  for 
them.  Also  chignons  and  hair-puffs  cannot  be  got  in  India.  A 
lady  bringing  out  unmade  dresses  should  also  bring  the  buttons, 
lace  edgings,  lining,  and  belts  for  making  them  up  with.  A  great 
number  of  mnslin  dresses  are  useless.  In  damp  places  they  be¬ 
come  limp  in  an  afternoon,  and  where  there  are  high,  hot  winds, 
several  muslin  petticoats  are  most  annoying.  Cambric  dresses 
are  the  pleasantest  for  morning  wear,  especially  white,  and  piques 
trimmed  with  black,  as  they  stand  the  rough  washing  better  than 
the  oolonred  dresses.  A  silk  skirt  with  a  muslin  body  is  a  nice 
style  of  dress  for  the  afternoon.  In  some  parts  of  India,  for  the 
two  or  three  winter  months,  a  muff  and  a  warm  dress  are  neces¬ 
sary.  As  to  under-linen,  a  lady  cannot  do  better  than  bring 
exactly  what  she  is  in  the  habit  of  wearing  in  England.  I  would 
recommend  a  good  set  of  white  dressing-gowns ;  they  are  most 
useful  in  the  very  hot  weather;  not  forgetting  a  flannel  one. 
People  must  not  imagine  that  they  can  get  pretty  Indian  materials 
to  replace  the  want  of  English  ones ;  in  some  parts  of  India  there 
is  nothing  made  that  Europeans  can  wear.  The  English  articles 
to  be  bought  from  the  natives  are,  common  mnslin  and  print 
dresses,  very  bad  narrow  ribbon,  calico  and  flannel,  thread, 
bnttons,  tape,  Ac.  Ean-de-cologne  is  very  dear,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  get  it  at  all  good.  I  do  not  think  a  lady  buying  an  outfit  need 


buy  all  manner  of  things  snpposed  to  be  wanted  in  India. 
had  better  see  that  she  is  well  supplied  with  all  the  things  sheii'^ 
in  the  habit  of  using  in  England,  and  she  will  find  the  comfort  of 
it  in  some  out-of-the-way  station.  It  is  the  want  of  all  the  smal 
necessaries  which  a  lady  finds  inconvenient ;  too  large  a  qnantily 
of  silk  dresses,  ribbous,  and  gloves  arc  a  mistake,  as  in  the  raw 
they  get  spoiled,  even  with  care.  Common  letter-paper  is  to  be  got 
in  India,  bat  any  one  nsing  pretty  note-paper  should  bring  a  go«| 
supply,  also  visiting  cards.  No  sort  of  materials  for  fancy  woA 
can  be  bought.  Shoes  are  the  pleasantest  to  wear  in  the  very  hot 
weather.  I  would  advise  any  lady  to  bring  a  good  stock  of  homa 
boots  and  shoes,  as  the  rough  matting  in  the  verandas  soon  weoit 
them  out.  Plenty  of  materials  for  work,  drawing,  and  plenty  «| 
music,  will  be  found  a  great  source  of  amusement  in  the  long,  hsi 
days  which  a  lady  has  to  spend  shot  np  in  a  darkened  bnngalow,' 
and  unable  to  get  ont  till  the  evening,  and  which  without  occafa> 
tion  would  be  most  tedious. — ALEX.4NDBa.  i 

Hints  fob  the  Oveblxnd  Jodbney  to  India. — Though  tks 
overland  route  only  occupies  three  to  four  weeks,  much  of  ths 
traveller’s  comfort  depends  on  a  carefal  preparation  for  it.  If  a 
lady  has  not  a  reserved  cabin  she  will  have  very  small  arcomiWi' 
dation  on  board  a  Peninsular  and  Oriental  steamer,  sharing  a 
cabin  with  two  or  three  others,  and  she  will  be  only  able  to  liavt" 
a  small  portmanteau  with  her.  Life  on  board  ship  is  most  df'*j 
structive  to  good  dresses.  For  the  first  part  of  the  jonrney  a  blodl 
silk  or  serge  dress,  with  a  warm  jacket,  will  be  found  most  cose-'' 
fortable ;  but  in  the  Bed  Sea  cooler  clothes  mnst  be  worn ;  and  it 
is  best  to  have  a  number  of  mnslin  and  print  dresses,  for  they  gsl 
soon  dirty  on  the  deck.  It  is  most  nsefnl  to  have  a  good  supy^ 
of  old  under-linen  and  pocket-handkerchiefs,  to  be  thrown  awsy 
when  once  used,  which  saves  carrying  a  large  supply.  A  la^ 
must  not  forget  to  bring  a  dressing-gown  ;  it  is  wanted  to  walk  Is 
and  from  the  bath-rooms,  which  arc  some  little  distance  from  the 
cabins.  A  good  dress,  jacket,  and  hat  should  be  kept,  for  landii 
in  at  any  place  where  the  steamer  touches.  Paper  collars 
enffg  are  most  usufal,  also  a  large  poucTie  to  hang  on  the  wall 
the  cabin,  with  packets  to  keep  sponge,  brush,  comb,  Ac.,  and  te- 
put  the  watch  and  brooch  taken  off  at  night.  It  prevents  peopl 
things  getting  mixed  in  a  crowded  cabin.  They  are  to  be  had  ia 
American  cloth  for  6a.  fid.  A  good  sailor  generally  finds  ths 
voyage  a  pleasant  one,  but  to  those  who  snifer  at  sea  the  folio' 
hints  may  be  nsefnl : — Bring  a  nice  soft  cushion,  an  iudiarubl 
bottle  for  hot  water,  which,  if  the  weather  is  cold,  is  a  great  reU 
in  sea-sickness,  to  rest  the  feet  against,  and  is  quite  portal 
Plenty  of  ean-de-cologne,  and  a  portable  armchair  for  the  deck  ■ 
indispensable.  Perhaps  the  most  nsefnl  thing  is  a  small  ham] 
containing  a  conple  of  ting  of  good  biscuits,  some  pots  of  man 
lade,  arrowroot,  portable  soup,  and  champagne.  Yon  cannot 
anything  to  eat  on  board  ship  except  at  the  regular  hours,  and 
invalid  will  find  the  benefit  of  the  soup  and  biscuits,  which  shs 
can  take  at  any  time  when  she  needs  them.  Champagne  is  t: 
very  best  thing  in  sea-sickness ;  a  little  is  snpplied  by  the  ship'i 
doctor,  but  it  is  as  well  to  have  a  supply.  A  pound  of  tea  and 
small  metal  teapot  are  a  great  comfort.  The  tea  is  not  good 
board,  and  it  is  very  pleasant  to  make  it  for  yourself.  Tk 
stewards  are  very  obliging  in  bringing  boiling  water.  A  lady] 
should  snpply  herself  with  books  and  work,  as  the  day  is  cxticmel, 
long;  and  photo-books,  dominoes,  puzzles,  Ac.,  are  exeba 
between  the  passengers,  and  give  a  few  fresh  topics  of  cunvers: 
tion.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  a  dress  on  purpose  for  erossiDj 
the  desert,  as  what  is  worn  then  is  not  fit  to  be  seen  afterwi 
owing  to  the  dost  and  dirt.  Warm  wraps  should  be  kept  out, 
it  is  often  very  cold  crossing  the  de-  -t.  Any  one  with  weak  eyesj 
will  find  blue  spectacles  and  a  veil  necessary.  A  lady  mnst  nek 
trust  to  what  she  is  told  at  Alexandria,  on  leaving  the  ship,  tin 
the  passengers  are  going  straight  through  to  Snez,  and  that  coi^ 
sequently  no  luggage  is  to  be  taken.  A  counter-order  is  iurariahl; 
given  half-way,  and  the  travellers  stopped  for  one  or  two  nights  af 
Cairo.  No  lady  should  cross  the  desert  wlthont  a  small  ciirpof 
bag  (which  can  go  nnder  the  seat  of  the  railway  carriage),  cod 
taining  dressing  things,  slippers,  and  a  change  of  linen.  Tbott 
who  do  not  take  that  precaution  find  the  inconvenience  of  bioai 
'perhaps  two  days  without  luggage.  The  hamper  of  provisions 
useful  both  in  the  Cairo  Hotel  and  on  the  railway. — Alexanoba. 
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OAKEY’S  NON-MEBCUKIAL  SIEVE  ESMITH’S  SOAP 

For  Cleaning  and  Polishing  Silver,  Electro-Plate,  Plate  Glass,  Marble,  &c.  Tablets,  6d.  each. 

OAKEY’S  WELLINGTON  KNIFE  POLISH, 

Prepared  expressly  for  the  Patent  Knife  Cleaning  Machines,  India  Rubber  and 
Buff  Leather  Knife  Boards.  Knives  constantly  cleaned  with  it  hare  a  brilliant 
polish,  equal  to  new  cutlery.  Sold  in  Packets,  3d.  each ;  and  Tins,  Od.,  Is., 
2s.  6d.,  and  4s.  each. 

OAKEY’S  INDIA  RUBBER  KNIFE  BOARDS 

Prevent  friction  in  cleaning  and  injury  to  the  knife,  tho  India  Rubber  forming  an 
elastic  medium  between  the  knife  and  tho  board.  Price  from  Is.  6d.  each. 
OAKEY’S  WELLINGTON  KNIFE  POLISH  should  be  used  with  these  boards. 
Sold  tverywhere  by  Grocers,  Ironmongers,  Brushmakers,  Oilmen,  Chemists, 

Wholesale:  JOHN  OAKEY  &  SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

EMERY,  EMERY  CLOTH,  BLACK  LEAD,  CABINET  GLASS  PAPER,  &c. 

WELLINGTON  MILLS,  172,  BLACKFRIARS  ROAD,  LONDON,  R 


O.A.Za'V’^NXSXWC  V.  N-BHVOXTS  EX-EX^TTSmON* 

b  most  snccessfull;  and  patnlemly  self  applied  by  means  of  PtTLVERMACBEB'S  Patent  Improved  VOLTA-EliEOTRIC  CHAIN  BANDS  and 
rocket  Batteries,  in  Rhenmaiic,  Neuralgic,  and  Goaty  Pains,  Nervous  Debility,  Peafness.  Sleeplessness,  Paralysis,  Epilepsy,  Indigestion,  Cramp, 
Asthma.  Nervous  Deafness.  Functiunal  Disordsrs,  Ac.  The  strong  guarantees  as  to  their  truly  marvellous  efflcacy,  furnished  in  the  numerous 
Mthenticated  Medical  Reports  and  Testimonials  of  Cures,  in  a  recent-pamphlet,  ssnt  post  free,  is  enhanced  by  a  Test  sent  on  loan,  if  required,  for 
ilaceming  the  above  genuine  from  the  spurious  electric  appliances  advertised  hy  qnsclilsh  imp-  stors.  Single  Chains  and  Bands,  6s.  to  22a!  several 
•ombined  together  for  restoriog  impaired  vitality,  40a  to  SCa  Apply  to  J.  L.  FULVEK.VIACHER,  200,  Regent  Street,  W. 


A  COMPLEXIOIV  !  I  ! 

GODFREY’S  EXTRACT  OF  ELDER  FLOWERS 

Ig  Btrongly  recommended  for  Softening,  Improving,  Beautifying,  and  Preserving  the  SKIN,  and  giving  it  a 
blooming  and  charming  appearance.  It  will,  completely  remove  Tan,  Sunburn,  Kedness,  &c.,  and,  by  its  Balsamic 
and  Healing  qualities,  render  the  skin  soft,  pliable,  and  free  from  dryness,  &c.,  clear  it  from  every  humour, 
pimple,  or  eruption,  and  by  continuing  its  use  only  a  short  time  the  Skin  will  become  and  continue  soft  and 
amooth,  and  tho  Complexion  perfectly  clear  and  beautiful. 

Bold  In  BottleSi  price  28.  Od.,  by  all  Medicine  Vendors  and  PerfUmers. 


T€>  Xji.A.X>I£SS. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 


EDWARD  or  Mrs.  HUXLEY,  12,  Old  Cavendish-street,  Oxford-street. 
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EXPOSITION  UNIVERSELLE,  PARIS,  1867. 


THE  CROSS  OF  THE  LEGION  OF  HONOUR 

Confarrtd  open  th«  Representative  of  the 

GROVER  &  BAKER  SEWING  MACHINES. 

The  very  Highest  Prize,— Above  all  Medals. 

Nearly  200,000  of  these  unparalleled  Machines  now  in  use  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Every 
Machine  guaranteed.  Instruction  gratis.  Illustrated  prospectus  and  samples  of  woik 

gratis  and  post  free. 

&  BAKER  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 

150,  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.;  59,  BOLD  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

*„♦  These  Haehines,  sad  the  work  done  opon  them,  hare  never  failed  to  receive  the  first  premium  over  all  competitors  wherever  exhibited. 


THE  SPIRAL  ELASTIC  ABDOMINAL  BELTS. 


MKASCKM  KFQUtltD. 
Circumference  o  6  c. 
Depth  from  a  to  e. 


1"'HE  more  frequent  and  earlier  adoption  of  tliis  Belt  previous  to  Accouchement  would 
prevent  many  of  the  distresi-ing  results  so  often  complained  of  after  confinement.  During  pregnancy 
the  support  derived  from  its  use  will  afford  the  greatest  relief,  securing  a  more  favourable  time ;  while, 
by  Its  use  after  parturition,  the  general  and  equal  pressure  afforded  secures  the  restoration  of  shape,  and 
the  contraction  so  essential  to  ultimate  recovery. 

It  is  recommended  by  the  first  Accoucheurs  of  the  day  in  cases  of  prolapsus  uteri,  dropsy,  and  obesity, 
and,  when  fitted  with  air  pads  for  umbilical  and  inguinal  hernia,  in  preference  to  steel  trusses. 
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PATTERNS  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

PETER  ROBINSON’S  SILK  WAREHOUSE, 

103  to  108,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

PriDUd  b;  Jm.  Wiuto,18,  TaTtatock-itraat,  CoTaoUgardoi,  W.a 


Needlework  Patterns: — Work  Basket.  Border  for  ditto.  Writine  Case.  Plaiting 
for  ditto.  Darning  on  Net.  Square  in  Guipure  d’Art.  Med^lion  in  Guipure 
Embroidery.  Borders  in  Point  Itusse.  Handkerchief  with  Point  de  Valenciennes 
Embroidery.  Corner  for  Handkerchief.  Initial  Comer  for  Handkerchief. 
Border  for  Htuidkerchief.  Embroidereil  Cashmere  Scarfs.  Work  Basket  on 
Stand.  Couvrette  in  Guipure  d’Art  and  Green  Satin.  Border  for  Couvrette. 
Knitted  Bolster  Cushion.  Crochet  Antimacassar.  Crochet  Circle  for  ditto. 
Fashion  Enoravinos  : — Mu.slin  Fichu.  Low  Bodice.  Muslin  Bodice.  Muslin  Collar 
and  Cuff.  Muslin  Fichu.  Indoor  Dress,  Confirmation  Dresses.  Visiting  Toilets. 
Walking  Toilet.  Ball  Drcs.s.  Watteau  Morning  Dress.  Fichu  for  Elderly  Lady. 
Jacket  with  Basque.  Morning  Dress.  Evening  Dress.  Ladies’  Caps. 
Children’s  Fashions; — Pinafores  for  Little  Girls.  Aprons  for  Little  Girls.  Boy’s 
Sailor  Costume.  Children’s  Costumes. 

Spring  Gardening  : — Epigyniura  Leucobotrys.  HippeastrumPardtnum.  Clintonia 
Pulchella. 
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Tbk  Haul — At  the  toilet,  no  greeter  aoziety  is  mare  geoeral'y  felt  than  the  consideration  of  perfecting 
that  beaatifal  ornament,  the  hair;  the  delightful  and  fascintaing  charms  of  a  fine  head  of  hair  being  the 
most  admirable  decoration  of  either  sex.  Tue  features  of  an  iodiTidual  may  be  irregnltr  and  ill- proportioned, 
or  the  eyes  inexpressive,  but,  with  the  possession  of  this  essential  attribute,  no  countenance  can  look 
abeolntely  plain.  It  is  only  that,  like  many  things  the  must  estimated,  the  hair  (from  a  variety  of  causes) 
is  often  the  first  sympton  of  declining  health ;  when  such  is  the  case,  the  sufferer  naturally  looks  round  for 
some  tried  invention  to  arrest  the  progress  of  decay.  Of  all  specifics  yet  invented  for  preserving  and 
decorating  the  hair,  long-tried  public  approbation  has  for  many  years  awarded  the  palm  to  Rowlands’ 
celebrated  Macassor  Oil.  The  singular  virtues  of  this  successful  invention  in  stopping  and  preventing  all 
weakness  and  decay  of  the  hair,  are  too  well  known  and  appreciated  by  an  intelligent  public  to  need  much 
comment ;  while  its  regular  application  subdues  all  relaxing  tendencies,  and  promotes  a  quick  and  vigorous 
growth  of  beautiful  curly  hair,  which  continues  to  the  latest  period  of  human  life.  The  proprietors  feel 
prond  satinfaction  in  acknowledging  the  high  testimonials  they  are  continually  receiving  from  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  of  the  wonderful  efficacy  of  their  Oil.  If  any  thing  more  is  required  as  an  indubitable  proof  of  its 
celebriiy,  it  is  the  fact  that  “no  specific  in  the  world  has  so  many  spurious  and  deleterious  imitations;" 
which  a  set  of  unprincipled  vendors  foist  on  the  nnwary,  who  are  deceived  by  the  cheat. 


WILLCOX  &  GIBBS  SILENT  SEWING  MACHIN 


(HAND  AND  TREADLE)  is  the 
1^  Easiest  to  learn,  work,  manage,  and  keep  in  order ; 
l|  Does  the  finest,  strongest,  most  beautiful,  most  durable,  and  best  work ; 

Gives  perfeet  satisfaetion  in  every  respeet. 

Those  who  have  once  used  it  are  rarely  satisfied  with  any  other. 

Ik  Those  who  have  experienced  the  wortldessness  of  cheap  hand  machines  i 
^  I  Kl  troublesomeness  of  two-thread  machines,  are  continually  exchat^ 

n  Jiy  for  T  he  Silent  Sewing  Machine.  It  is  the  only  practicable  machine  for  fan 

M  being  the  only  one  so  simple,  well  made,  atul  reliable  that  it  can  be  used  hf  t 

I  one,  will  last  a  generation  without  repair,  and  be  always  in  order. 

Book  (96  pages)  free. — Machines  Carriage  Paid. 

136,  REGENT  STREET,  &  150,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDO 
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Genuine ;  etsilj  prepared ;  e^xuiomleal :  a>>ont  t'lree  time*  t^e  •♦reD'^th  of  the  lieat  orflinarilr  f'f'W ;  free  from  the 

•xre««  of  fatly  master,  ana  rocommenuM  hr  me<lical  nim  as  the  mo«t  whoV  ome  hp*akfa‘t  b^vernre. 

hare  estrefu'ly  cxamtiHsl  the  eamntes  >tmuTht  QMder  our  Dotirr«  and  ftvMl  Dint  they  are  genuine,  and  that 
the  I'sMttce  of  <’or<»a  ia  Jfn«t  what  It  Is  doe  nrpit  to  1*6  by  ('Aiim  ky  r.H«»TM: 

^(Vvcoa  frentesl  thns.  with  we  ear^t.  p'uve  to  one  of  the  im>>t  Diitriiiuua,  d>ge>ttble,  and  restoratira  c# 
slribke.  — Jl'  .f  * 


100  GUINEAS  TO  2,000  GUINEAS. 

TROUSSEAUX,  CONSISTING  OF  THE 

iRIDAL  LACE,  THE  LINEN,  AND  THE  HANDKERCHlI 

BELGIAN  LACE  COMPANY,  202,  REGENT  STREET,  W. 


1S60.  IVOV  Fort,  THE  SEHIN 


HOMSON’S  NEW  CRINOLINES. 

THE  “WATTEAU.” 

THE  “ELITE.” 

THE  “NEW  RESILIENT.” 

•‘New  models  from  the  first  artistes  in  Paris.” 


THOMSON’S  NEW  CORSETS. 

.  THE  IMPR0\T:D  “GLOVE-FITTING.” 

THE  “TRUE-FIT.” 

<•  Improved  in  cut  and  finish,  reduced  in  price.” 


THOMSON’S  NEW  OVERSKI 

THE  “  ZEPHYR  ”  or  “  Speino  Batsv 
THE  “  SATINPIPER.” 

“  Elegant  novelties,  to  fit  the  new  Crinoline^ 

^I'lIOMSON’S  NEW  COSTUM 

-L  THE  “WINDERMERE.” 

THE  “LOCH  LOMOND.” 

THE  “KILLAENET.” 
“Lightandelegant,  shower-,  dust-,  imd  east- wind 
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CHAPTER  I. 

LIFE  AND  DEATH. 

LXi  men  and  all  women  are  either  angels  or  devils. 
There  is  no  medium.  I  do  not  even  admit  a 
transition  state.  The  hovering  between  good  and  evil 
is  merely  imaginary ;  a  look  has  been  interpreted  as  a 
crime  on  the  highest  possible  authority.  Man  becomes 
evil  with  the  rapidity  of  thought ;  he  becomes  good  by 
reason  that  he  has  not  sufficient  Satanic  fire  in  his  veins 
to  be  anything  else. 

It  does  not  follow  that  because  my  belief  is  such, 
therefore  all  my  characters  must,  when  regarded  in  one 
commonplace  aspect,  be  either  angels  or  devils.  The 
world  would  consider  me  unreasonable,  because  all  the 
world  is  incredulous  concerning  its  own  goodness  and 
its  own  iniquity.  It  loves  to  contemplate  a  transition 
state,  to  watch  the  fond  mother  hanging  on  the  neck 
of  a  wayward  son,  a  mistress  controlling  the  evil  im¬ 
pulses  of  a  lover,  and  conscience  restraining  the  infa¬ 
tuation  of  a  young  roue.  My  characters  will  behave, 
therefore,  as  most  people  do,  and  if  they  are  sometimes 
too  natural  it  will  be  the  fault  of  circumstances. 

The  blue  waters  of  Morecambe  Bay  rippled  noise¬ 
lessly  on  the  expanding  beach,  and  almost  touched  the 
feet  of  a  young  creature  who  was  doing  absolutely 
nothing  but  casting  pebbles  at  the  waves,  on  a  summer 
evening.  She  was  born  in  this  vicinage,  and  her 
parentage  was  somewhat  singular. 

Her  mother  was  an  exquisite  woman — nay,  still  is 
young  and  lovely  at  the  time  when  this  romance  opens. 
And  when  Pauline  Denbigh  threw  pebbles  at  the  sea, 
her  mother’s  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  ocean.  Mr.  Denbigh 
lay  on  a  sofa  by  her  side,  his  large,  languid  eyes  closed, 
his  long,  bloodless  fingers  touehing  the  carpet,  and  his 
breath  drawn  with  difficulty.  Ho  was  evidently  a  being 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  doze.  Eleanor  Denbigh,  as  re¬ 
marked,  rested  her  eyes  on  the  ocean,  but  she  turned 
frequently  and  sharply  to  gazo  on  the  thin  face.  No 
kind  smile  played  over  her  features,  but  her  fine  fore¬ 
head  was  furrowed,  and  contempt  flitted  off  and  on  the 
pouting  imder-lip. 
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There  was  something  very  strange  in  the  spirit  of 
alienation  which  pervaded  this  little  household.  Paulino 
spent  many  of  her  yoimg  hours  in  idleness,  positive 
vacuous  idleness.  She  never  dreamed:  she  always 
thought.  She  had  no  notion  of  a  castle  in  Spain ;  all 
her  fancies  took  the  form  of  rough  sculpture.  And 
this  summer  afternoon  her  thoughts  and  her  mother’s 
were  in  the  same  track,  for  in  the  morning  they  had 
received  a  letter  from  Switzerland.  Pauline  had  heard 
of  an  nncle  in  Switzerland :  her  father  always  spoke  of 
him  with  affection ;  her  mother  expressed  towards  him 
her  most  intense  aversion.  And  Pauline  wondered 
why,  and  she  called  up  into  her  brain  many  broad  states 
of  supposititious  facts  upon  which  to  ground  some 
assumption.  She  framed  many  assumptions,  none  satis¬ 
factory. 

Mrs.  Denbigh  could  see  Pauline  on  the  beach :  she 
supposed  that  the  idle  girl  was  meditating  on  family 
matters.  What  a  pest  is  an  idle  girl  who  will  think 
about  family  matters !  Eleanor  thought  so,  thought  so 
heartily,  and  would  have  said  it  aloud  were  she  not 
fearful  of  waking  her  drowsy  husband,  as  she  called  him. 

Arthur  Denbigh,  this  same  uncle,  had  been  a  queer 
scapegrace,  and,  putting  the  property  which  he  inherited 
in  the  hands  of  trustees,  to  be  managed  for  the  benefit 
of  bis  creditors,  banished  himself  on  a  moderate  allow¬ 
ance.  Time  had  elapsed,  and  his  fortune  was  retrieved, 
but  before  this  happy  consummation  he  had  married — 
married  a  Catholic.  He  did  not  know  it  at  first.  He 
was  at  the  time  utterly  careless  on  such  points.  Had 
she  been  a  Hindoo  it  would  have  been  the  same.  She 
was  a  mild  creature,  and  made  no  unnecessary  com¬ 
munications  or  revelations;  but  when  children  were 
bom — two,  Horace  and  Marian — she  evinced  her  pro¬ 
clivities — she  taught  them  what  she  believed.  Arthur 
Denbigh’s  eyes  were  then  opened.  The  rabid  ferocity 
of  a  bigot  took  possession  of  him.  By  instinct  and  by 
descent  he  was  a  Protestant  Dissenter.  The  gulf 
between  himself  and  his  family  could  never  be  bridged. 
He  made  frantic  efforts  to  reclaim  his  children,  in  vain. 
Weeks  passed  after  the  discovery,  weeks  of  misery. 
The  letter  received  at  Morecambe  was  from  Mrs.  Arthur 
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Denbigh ;  it  announced  the  disappearance  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  her  intention  of  coming  to  England  with  her 
children. 

A  marrellons  change  came  with  the  night.  Clouds 
rolled  up,  and  in  violent  combat  scattered  lightning 
through  the  firmament.  The  sea  rose  and  howled  in 
fury,  as  if  wreaking  passionate  vengeance  upon  the 
unoffending  shore. 

When  morning  dawned  late  the  sky  was  dull  and 
darL  Eain-spots  were  thick  upon  the  window-panes, 
and  the  neighbouring  commons  were  flooded.  Nature 
grieved  without.  Ebenezer  Denbigh  had  breathed  his 
last  withiiL 


CHAPTER  n. 

A  DESERTION. 

'pHE  death  of  her  father  affected  Pauline  most 
-L  strangely.  She  was  the  first  to  discover  that  he 
no  longer  lived.  Her  mother  had  left  him  on  the  sofa, 
but  he  had  not  been  struck  by  lightning.  His  counte¬ 
nance  was  serene.  Pauline  had  loved  him  secretly.  The 
proud  and  jealous  temper  of  her  mother  had  prevented 
all  demonstration ;  but  the  scene  now  before  the  yoimg 
child  drew  from  its  depths  the  torrent  of  warm,  gene¬ 
rous  tears,  and  in  sincere  lamentation  she  threw  herself 
upon  the  lifeless  body  and  cried  bitterly.  In  this 
posture  she  was  found  by  her  mother.  Eleanor  clasped 
her  hands  above  her  head,  and  with  a  scream  fell 
prostrate  upon  the  floor. 

No  eye  but  God's  rested  upon  this  strange  spectacle. 
The  cold  bolt  of  death  probed  each  heart,  numbed 
each  spirit.  Past  is  forgotten,  future  uncontemplated ; 
the  present  is  all,  and  overwhelming.  No  neighbours 
came  to  sympathise,  no  friend  to  condole.  The  house 
and  family  had  been  isolated.  Nothing  but  the  moan¬ 
ing  ghost  of  the  tempest  uttered  a  sound  about  the 
house.  The  wind  in  its  monotony  added  to  the  per¬ 
vading  melancholy. 

Eleanor  was  the  first  to  rise.  She  kissed  the  forehead 
of  the  dead  and  went  away.  Passionate  sobbing  tore 
the  bosom  of  the  child  left  alone  in  the  presence  of  the 
dread  angel  whose  silent  fingers  are  continually  opening 
the  eternal  gates  for  the  entrance  of  a  spirit  flying 
home.  She  rose  from  her  kneehng  posture  and  threw 
her  arms  about  the  neck  of  the  departed,  she  took  his 
lifeless  hand  in  her  own  and  wash^  it  with  her  tears. 
Poor  child!  Now  was  the  outpouring  of  a  life  of 
tears — tears  pent  up,  restrained,  dissolved  internally, 
as  it  were,  lest  the  outward  world — the  people  around 
her  and  intimate  with  her — should  see  in  her  any  sign 
of  weakness.  It  was  from  her  mother  that  she  wished 
most  that  this  weakness  should  be  concealed.  She  had 
not  noticed  her  entrance,  nor  had  she  observed  her 
retreat.  She  meditated  bitterly  on  the  stoniness  of 
her  heart,  which  thus  could  leave  the  sick  unwatched. 
A  mother  I  Could  so  bad  a  wife  be  to  her  a  mother  ? 
And  yet  what  else  had  she,  Pauline,  to  love  in  the 
world  but  that  departed  spirit  and  that  heartless 
mother  ?  Nothing — no  one.  She  felt  a  growing  jealousy 
of  all  the  world  around.  It  was  useless  caressing  the 
clay  of  the  spirit  which  had  flown.  That  was  no 
longer  her  father :  he  was  where  she  could  not  go. 


She  dropped  the  hand  and  paced  the  room.  She  ^ 
stopped,  carefully  covered  the  face  of  the  dead,  and  ' 

then  going  to  the  window  looked  out  upon  Nature  in  ' 

its  wildest,  most  miserable  aspect.  The  day  crept  on, 
and  there  was  no  sign  of  a  meal — ^no  summons  from 
her  mother,  who  would,  she  thought,  call  to  her  aud 
ask  for  a  little  sympathy,  if  not  much.  But  everything 
was  silent — no  sound  audible  but  Pauline’s  own  breath¬ 
ing.  There  was  the  old  stubbornness  in  her  heart. 

She  would  not  first  seek  her  mother.  The  cold 
estrangement,  the  tacit  enmity  (for  no  earthly  reason !) 
had  lasted  too  long  to  be  broken  through  even  on  such 
an  occasion  as  this.  Singular  and  wretched  pertinacity, 
not  uncommon  among  mankind !  The  night  grew  up 
the  window-pane,  then  fell  like  a  curtain,  shutting 
earth  from  sky,  and  blotting  out  the  margin  of  the 
sea.  And  Pauline,  from  sheer  weakness,  fell  asleep. 

AVhile  Pauline  slept,  Eleanor  trod  the  dark,  damp 
commons,  almost  feeling  her  way  towards  the  high 
road.  A  dark  bonnet  was  tied  loosely  upon  her  head, 
and  a  shawl  hung  in  disorder  about  her  shoulders.  It 
was  a  miserable  flight,  and  she  felt  it.  She  quivered 
as  each  gust  of  wind  rushed  past  her,  seeming  to  up¬ 
braid  her.  But  she  sprang  onward  with  that  inde¬ 
fatigable  determination  which  marked  her  life.  She 
would  stop  her  ears  when  the  wind  took  almost  human 
tones,  and  she  cast  but  one  look  back  to  the  desolate 
sea,  murmuring  under  her  breath  the  name  of  Pauline. 

Eleanor  fled  from  something  more  than  a  child  whose 
very  nature  was  at  war  with  her  own.  She  fled  from 
the  countenance,  from  the  presence,  from  the  vicinage 
of  the  dead,  between  whom  and  herself  there  had 
subsisted  an  unholy  bond  of  union.  She  had  long 
hated  her  life,  hated  him,  hated  her  child — because  she 
felt  that  she  had  lost  that  glorious  elevation  from  which 
the  holy  can  look  down  upon  the  vices  of  the  world. 

Hers  was  a  proud  nature,  and  she  thirsted  for  some¬ 
thing  which  would  place  her  above  the  common  crowd. 

She  had  recklessly  sacrificed  the  only  virtue  which 
could  have  done  so.  True,  she  is  young.  A  future  is 
before  her  in  which  she  may  regain  her  own  self- 
respect  and  win  an  honourable  position  in  the  world, 
pitching  her  nature  a  key  higher  than  ordinary  women. 

She  cared  little  how  she  effected  this.  Everything 
would  be  legitimate  if  she  could  wipe  the  stain  from 
her  own  consciousness. 

The  very  first  step  was,  obviously,  to  rid  herself  of  all 
associations  with  the  past.  Her  hateful  child  should 
be  sacrificed ;  and  as  she  thought  of  this,  she  quickened 
her  pace  and  drew  her  shawl  more  tightly  round  her. 

Eleanor,  be  it  noticed,  was  no  ordinary  woman.  She 
had  a  special  instinct.  Her  great  idea  was  that  she 
could  keenly  appreciate  the  motives  of  men,  and  setting 
out  on  her  career  with  little  stock  beyond  a  slight 
capital  aud  her  own  wits,  she  dreamed  many  pleasant 
dreams. 

She  presented  a  queer  appearance  on  the  railway 
platform,  drenched  as  she  was.  She  was  just  in  time 
for  the  down  express,  and  she  rapidly  sought  refuge  in 
a  fiist-class  compartment.  Those  dim  lamps,  which 
are  inserted  in  the  roofs  of  railway  carriages  to  mock 
the  senses  aud  tantalise  the  sight  of  travell  rs,  afforded 
Eleanor  scarcely  light  enough  to  detect  who  might  be 
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her  companions.  She  was  tired,  truth  to  tell,  no  little 
sick  at  heart,  and  throwing  her  damp  bonnet  upon  the 
seat  opposite,  site  let  down  her  glossy  tresses,  and  lay 
back  to  court  the  rosy  blessings  of  slumber.  She  was 
soon  asleep.  A  figure,  unperceived  before,  now 
stealthily  crept  forth  from  the  further  recess.  Two 
brown  hands  were  extended,  and  a  warm  rug  speedily 
enveloped  the  limbs  of  the  sleeper,  whilst  another, 
folded  double,  wanned  her  damp  feet.  The  slumber 
became  a  deep  sleep.  Morning’s  early  dawn  awoke 
her;  the  train  was  still  in  motion.  She  looked  in 
perplexity  about  her,  and  encountered  the  dark  eyes  of 
her  ofiicious  friend.  She  regarded  the  rugs  which 
covered  her  suspiciously,  and,  rising  from  her  recum¬ 
bent  posture,  gave  them  back  to  their  owner  with 
studied  thanks.  She  bound  up  her  hair,  placed  her 
almost  shapeless  bonnet  thereupon,  and,  drawing  her¬ 
self  up,  kept  her  eye  fixed  upon  her  companion. 

The  train  in  due  course  arrived  at  London.  The 
stranger  did  not  offer  to  call  a  cab,  but,  as  he  stepped 
before  Eleanor  from  the  carriage,  he  said — 

“  Madam,  you  will  know  me  better  ere  long.  Such 
is  our  mutual  destiny.” 

He  walked  quickly  away,  and  disappeared  in  the  mist. 

Eleanor  having  no  luggage  needed  no  conveyance. 
She  delivered  up  her  ticket,  and,  amidst  the  gazes  of 
the  sleepy  porters,  wended  her  way  rapidly  towards 
the  city,  in  the  midst  of  whose  frowning  piles  a  house 
stood,  the  sole  legacy  of  Ebenezer  Denbigh,  her  sole 
corporeal  hereditament,  uninhabited,  uncared  for. 
Thither  she  bent  her  steps.  She  entered  the  gloomy 
place,  mounted  the  gloomier  stairs,  and  seated  herself 
on  the  chair  where  she  had  listened  first  to  the  words 
of  an  insidious  love.  This  was  not  breaking  off  old 
associations;  but  at  present  she  was  in  a  gloomy 
mood,  and  she  awaited  the  returning  refulgence  of 
broad  day  before  she  threw  off  her  melancholy 
emotions. 

CHAPTER  m. 

SOHETUIMG  K£W  IN  BELATIONS. 

Edith  Denbigh  returned  to  England  —  she, 
Horace,  and  Marian.  Edith’s  parents  were  living. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Ensleydale,  and  the  Ensleydales 
of  Berkshire  had  become  famous  since  her  departure 
for  the  Continent.  This  departure  for  the  Continent 
had  been  imperative — sheer  necessity  had  ordered  it. 
When  Edith  left  the  paternal  roof  her  faith  was  the 
faith  of  her  fathers.  Now  the  cold  shade  of  apostasy 
stood  between  her  and  her  prosperous  and  reputable 
roof-tree.  This,  however,  was  no  reason  why  Marian 
should  not  be  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  her 
grandfather.  Edith  resolved  upon  this ;  but  the  com¬ 
bination  of  afflictions,  her  husband’s  anger  and  since 
rumoured  death,  and  Marian’s  departure,  caused  an 
illness  which  left  her  soft  blue  eyes  brilliant  as  ever, 
but  sightless  as  the  marble  eyes  of  the  speaking 
sculpture.  Horace,  however,  was  growing  into  man¬ 
hood,  and  upon  a  wreck  of  fortune  they  determined 
together  to  brave  all  the  wild  buffets  of  capricious  fate. 

Marian  in  due  course  appeared  before  the  eyes  of 
her  curious  grandparents. 


These  grandparents  were  curious  in  more  ways 
than  one.  They  live  in  a  house  hidden  amongst  a 
cluster  of  trees  which  so  generally  adorn  the  dimi¬ 
nutive  excrescences  which  go  by  the  name  of  the 
Berkshire  hills.  It  is  a  plain  white  house,  which 
would  have  been  tolerably  unpicturesque  in  appearance 
had  it  not  been  for  a  conservatory  which  arose  on  one 
side,  a  hothouse  which  climbed  the  other,  and  one  tall 
stem  of  ivy  which  runs  directly  up  the  centre  of  the 
house,  divides  under  the  eaves,  and  forms  a  thick 
necklet  of  greenery.  The  limits  of  the  garden  cannot 
be  defined,  as  it  runs  in  an  irregular  manner  into  '• 
spreading  lawns,  which  terminate  in  palisades  formed 
to  sever  this  well-kept  domain  from  the  neighbouring 
pastures. 

It  is  summer  when  Marian  arrived  at  this  her  future 
home.  She  is  a  girl,  interesting  rather  than  beautiful. 

She  has  the  superb  eyes  of  her  mother  and  an  exquisite 
skin,  which,  in  conjunction  with  much  light  hair,  made 
her  sweet  to  look  upon.  Simplicity  looked  from  those 
quiet  eyes,  spoke  from  those  budding  lips,  and  lay  in 
the  dimples  of  her  chin — and  she  numbers  fifteen 
summers.  The  bitterness  of  parting  has  not  been 
mitigated  by  her  long  journey,  and  large  tears  stand 
in  her  eyes  and  dim  the  long  lashes  as  the  hackney- 
coach  stops  at  the  gate  of  the  carriage  drive.  Marian 
involuntarily  stood  up  and  gazed  over  the  wall. 

Mrs.  Ensleydale  was  walking  in  the  garden.  Marian 
sees  much  sun-bonnet.  Beneath  its  ample  shade  a 
broad  forehead  overhangs  two  small  black  eyes. 
Beneath  is  a  delta-shaped  nose,  apparently  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  take  in  at  one  suspiration  the  voluminous 
odours  which  arise  from  the  multi-coloured,  multi¬ 
shaped  flower-beds,  and  which  issue  from  the  open 
doors  of  the  hothouse  and  conservatory.  By  occasional 
peculiar  motions  she  leads  the  observer  to  imagine  that 
her  whole  nature  is  exuding  in  sympathy  with  her 
floral  friends.  She  is  somewhat  short,  somewhat  stout, 
of  a  determined  appearance,  and  upon  her  thin  lips 
hangs  the  index  of  her  character.  Her  hair  is  iron- 
grey.  In  the  household  of  which  she  is  the  mistress 
there  is  probably  more  satirical  personality  than  could 
be  found  in  all  the  numbers  of  the  Edinburgh  under 
Jeffrey  and  Lockhart.  Mr.  Herbert  Ensleydale  had  said 
of  his  wife  that  her  nose  was  the  index  of  a  family 
history  which  culminated  in  a  tragedy.  There  cer-  r 
tainly  was  a  solemn  significance  in  that  prominent  \ 
feature.  Grace,  however,  detested  personal  criticism,  ' 
and  despised  with  an  utter  contempt  those  who  in¬ 
dulged  in  personalities,  shrewdly  expressing  her  belief 
that  persons  never  amused  themselves  in  this  way 
without  being  primarily  impelled  by  the  motive  of 
airing  their  own  smartness.  It  was  remarkable  as  a 
proof  of  the  illogical  constitutions  of  women,  that 
when  matters  came  to  a  climax,  Grace  became  so 
viciously  personal  as  to  throw  her  husband  into  con¬ 
vulsions  of  merriment,  indulged  in  as  a  cloak  to  his 
mortification. 

This  lady  and  her  husband  detested  innovations. 
They  were  not  selfish.  Old  friends  they  never  forsook. 
But  innovations  and  family  responsibilities  were  their 
aversion.  It  would  have  been  a  difficult  thing  to 
receive  moist-eyed  Marian  coldly — ^tha  wekoioi,  m* 
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deed,  was  warm,  and  after  the  cold  civilities  which  she 
met  upon  her  journey,  it  seemed  the  warmest  of 
possible  welcomes.  She  was  taken  into  the  drawing¬ 
room,  and  it  being  about  lunch-time,  the  rich  produce 
of  the  garden  was  laid  under  tribute,  and  wine  miti¬ 
gated  her  fatigues.  Nevertheless,  she  was  weary,  and 
fell  asleep  in  the  arms  of  Mrs.  Ensleydale,  who  caught 
her  head  as  it  was  slipping  from  the  cushions  of  the 
couch. 

Mr.  Ensleydale  was  entering  by  the  open  window, 
when  this  tableau  caught  his  eye.  He  had,  professedly 
at  least,  no  great  opinion  of  Grace’s  elegance.  Marian 
was  the  pink  of  elegance.  The  contrast  tickled  his 
fancy,  but  he  said  nothing.  He  stood  over  the  sleeper, 
put  his  large  hand — brown  with  horticulture — upon  the 
fair  hair,  gazed  intently  at  her  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  turned  away  with  the  scarce  audible  remark — 

“  Would  to  Heaven  she  had  been  a  trifle  uglier  than 
Grace!” 

He  had  had  no  children  of  his  own,  and  he  was 
tremendously  imaginative  with  regard  to  the  troubles 
which  are  their  natural  concomitants.  As  he  walked 
one  way,  musing  on  a  possible  future,  a  somewhat 
boyish  youth  sprang  from  a  grey  pony  at  the  gate,  ran 
up  the  gravel  path,  and  was  in  another  moment 
standing  at  the  window  which  Mr.  Ensleydale  had  left 
vacant.  Mrs.  Ensleydale  was  watching  her  sleeping 
charge,  and  suspecting  that  no  one  but  her  husband  was 
present,  allowed  the  visitor  to  stand  unchallenged. 

Harry  Huntingdon,  however,  was  a  familiar  friend, 
nineteen,  and  buoyant  with  animal  spirits — a  lover  of 
fun,  of  beauty,  of  money,  and  fresh  air  and  salt  water. 
He  possessed  brown  eyes,  and  hair  inclined  to  curl,  but 
only  half  doing  it,  a  healthy  russet  complexion,  and 
plenty  of  muscle.  “  Surely,”  said  a  lady  after  meeting 
his  gaze  on  one  occasion,  “  the  Devil  must  have  brown 
eyes.”  Harry  did  look  wicked,  but  I  don’t  think  he 
meant  it.  A  smile  played  about  his  mouth  as  he 
watched  Mrs.  Ensleydale  in  her  novel  occupation.  He 
put  his  hands  into  his  pockets  and  leaned  against  the 
window-post.  liemaining  unnoticed,  however,  he 
became  restless.  He  approached  on  tiptoe,  and  looked 
at  the  calm  face  of  Marian,  lying  like  a  bouquet  of 
mixed  beauties  slightly  damped  by  recent  rain.  He 
gave  a  small  “  Ahem !”  Mrs.  Ensleydale  looked  up, 
but  Harry  kissed  his  hand,  and  was  gone  like  “  greased 
lightning.”  His  pony,  ever  impelled  by  the  same 
impetuous  spirit  as  its  young  master,  made  the  woods 
re-echo,  and  caused  the  overhanging  trees  of  the 
highway  to  wave  uneasily  in  the  breeze  created  by  its 
swift  passage  beneath. 

Medmenbam  Manor  was  Harry  Huntingdon’s  home. 
He  alone  represents  the  male  branch  of  the  family. 
He  is  happy  in  having  a  sister,  but  he  is  not  so  happy 
in  having  a  mother  who  is  a  comparatively  young 
widow.  He  remembered  nothing  of  his  father,  whose 
portrait,  however,  was  hung  up  conspicuously  in  a 
room  seldom  frequented.  The  one  souvenir  Harry 
owned  was  a  well-selected  library ;  not  such  a  library 
as  a  judicious  parent  would  have  put  within  the  reach 
of  a  juvenile  and  inquiring  mind.  Harry’s  sister  was 
his  ^Bom  friend,  and  she,  albeit  only  sixteen  years 
and  an  odd  mouth  or  two,  tried  hard  to  wean  him  from 


the  fascination  of  peculiar  works,  which  she  heard 
Harry  talk  about,  which  neither  he  nor  she  com¬ 
prehended,  and  which  she  consequently  imagined  to  be 
rather  awful.  In  short,  he  was  rapidly  becoming 
imbued  with  the  growing  spirit  of  the  age,  and  getting 
entangled  in  the  meshes  of  heterodoxy. 

He  was  alone  at  the  manor  to-day.  Hetty  and  Mrs. 
Huntingdon  were  dining  with  a  party  assembled  at  the 
house  of  a  neighbouring  squire,  and  Harry’s  only  chum, 
a  young  Irish  absentee,  was  their  companion.  Harry 
dined  by  himself.  His  mother’s  portrait  was  opposite 
to  him  during  his  meal.  He  objected  to  the  mild  gaze 
of  the  blue  eyes,  for  he  could  but  confess  that  he  had 
said  many  unfilial  things  to  her  on  the  subject  of  her 
flirtations,  whereupon  she  riled  him  by  laughing  at  his 
inexperience  and  want  of  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
its  ways.  He  hung  his  finger-napkin  over  the  face, 
much  to  the  surprise  and  consternation  of  the  faithful 
domestic  who  always  attended  to  young  Squire  Harry’s 
wants. 

Dinner  over,  Harry  went  out  into  the  park,  down  to 
the  river,  the  shining  Isis.  The  moon  was  getting  up, 
robed  as  for  the  court  of  the  Queen  of  Planets,  which 
she  is.  It  was  a  very  bad  habit  with  Harry  that  he 
allowed  himself  to  speculate  to  so  great  an  extent 
Those  solitary  summer  nights  in  the  park,  after  a  dose 
of  his  father's  peculiar  reading,  cultivated  in  him  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  which  could  not  fail  to  become  painful 
And  time  passed  so  swifty  during  these  hours.  This 
night  it  sped  with  singular  rapidity,  and  long  before  he 
had  thought  out  a  little  problem  of  which  his  brain 
was  full,  and  when  he  leaned  against  a  tree,  about 
whose  roots  the  stream  rippled  musically,  as  if  to  lull  to 
rest  some  mermaid-child  or  water-baby,  a  hand  was 
placed  upon  his  shoulder. 

“  Harry  1  Here  again  in  loneliness  ?” 

“  Yes,  Singleton ;  and  why  not  ?” 

“  It  does  you  no  good — one  day  you  will  have  to  rub 
shoulders  with  the  common  world.” 

“What  have  you  seen,  heard,  and  talked  about?” 

“Principally — but  let  us  move  on — I  have  seen, 
heard,  and  talked  about  a  remarkable  woman.” 

“  Indeed  1” 

“  Remarkable,  not  for  intellectual  vigour,  not  for  a 
splendid  beauty,  for  taste,  for  elegance,  for  refinement, 
but  for  her  size  and  her  piety.” 

Harry  shuddered. 

“  My  Lord  Blucher  told  a  queer  story  about  her — a 
story  current  in  her  own  neighbourhood.  She  is  at 
present  eighty-five,  she  has  a  daughter  sixty-four  and  a 
madcap  grandson  of  twenty-one,  and  her  name  is  Lady 
Oglethorpe.  The  gossips  in  her  county  say  that  tho 
old  lady  has  been  laid  out  seventeen  times.” 

Harry  fairly  exploded. 

“  But  to  change  the  topic ;  how  could  you  be  such 
an  ass  as  to  put  that  napkin  over  your  mother's 
portrait  ?” 

“  I  was  a  fool  to  leave  it  there.  I  dined  in  that  room, 
and  I  hate  her  blue  eyes.” 

“  Now,  Harry,  ‘  Honour  your - '  ” 

“  I  know  it.  But  she  flirts ;  and,  confound  it,  when 
one's  own  mother  flirts  I  think  it  is  time  that  her 
children  took  to  forgetting  their  commandments.” 
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CHAPTEK  IV. 

ELEANOR’S  DISCOVERY. 

AM  carried  back  to  the  dingy  old  house  in  town 
which  Eleanor  Denbigh,  as  I  must  continue  to 
call  her,  made  her  retreat  perforce.  The  interior  had 
an  odour  of  antiquity,  which  to  the  healthy  creature — 
especially  when  accustomed,  as  Eleanor  had  been,  to 
the  seaside — is  suffocating  and  destructive.  It  was 
scarcely  a  house  to  pass  a  night  in,  and  she  reflected 
that  she  might  as  well  seek  a  more  comfortable  lodging. 
It  was  still  early  morning,  and  she  descended  the  stairs 
carefully,  and,  drawing  her  dress  about  her  ankles, 
picked  her  way  along  the  passage  to  the  door. 

Suddenly  she  was  arrested  by  a  glimmer  of  light 
upon  the  floor.  She  stooped,  and  her  fingers  came  in 
contact  with  parchment  unharmed  by  contact  with  the 
foulness  of  the  atmosphere.  She  held  the  packet  to 
the  light ;  she  examined  the  postmark — it  was  but  a 
week  old — she  looked  curiously  at  the  seal.  Her  heart 
beat  fast  as  she  recognised  the  superscription  of  her 
supposed  brother-in-law,  Arthur  Denbigh.  She  re¬ 
turned  to  the  room  which  she  had  quitted.  'Ibe  direc¬ 
tion  was — 

“Ebenezer  Denbigh,  Esquire, 

“19, -  Street, 

London, 

“  Angleterre.’’ 

Without  hesitation  she  broke  the  seal,  and  a  note 
fell  upon  the  floor.  She  seized  it  nervously,  and  read 
as  follows : — 

“Dear  Eddy, — ^IVhen  you  receive  this  I  shall  be 
either  dead  or  out  of  the  bounds  of  civilisation.  I 
have  lived  for  nothing.  My  union  with  the  woman  I 
loved  has  turned  out  my  misery  and  my  curse;  and 
rather  than  join  in  an  insult  to  my  God  and  Saviour  I 
will  venture  before  Him  with  the  blood  of  a  suicide 
upon  my  hands.  I  may  live  or  I  may  die.  I  am  in  the 
disposition  of  Providence.  Whichever  happen,  I  relin¬ 
quish  our  family  property.  With  a  trifling  reservation 
to  keep  my  unhappy  wife  from  positive  starvation — 
and  I  trust  to  you  to  sec  my  legacy  duly  and  punc¬ 
tually  paid — I  give  the  whole  of  my  property  to  you, 
and  at  your  death  to  your  legitimate  heir  or  heirs. 
The  document,  properly  attested,  accompanies  this 
letter. 

“And  now,  my  dear  brother,  although  we  have 
been  strangers  in  life,  let  us  embrace  over  a  grave 
which  must  sooner  or  later  hold  us  both.  May  your 
end  be  happier  than  mine  1  May  the  benedictions  of 
Providence  fall  more  kindly  upon  your  head  than  they 
have  upon  mine !  But  I  do  not  repine.  I  am  hence¬ 
forth  as  one  dead. 

“  Ever  pray  for  your  unhappy  brother, 

“  Arthur. 

“  P.S. — Remember  the  legacy.” 

She  had  scarcely  finished  the  perusal  of  this  epistle, 
revealing  to  her  a  prospect  the  most  enchanting,  when 
her  ear  was  startled  by  repeated  rappings  at  the  front 
door.  The  clock  of  the  neighbouring  church  was 
chiming  six.  How  hideous  are  the  sounds  which 
interpose  between  us  and  other  sounds  to  which  we 
long  to  listen!  The  knocking  ceased,  but  when  the 


chimes  ceased  also,  Eleanor  heard  a  footstep  upon  the 
stair.  In  trepidation  she  snatched  the  vellum  from 
the  table,  and  flew  out  of  the  room  by  a  side-door 
which  led  to  the  upper  stories.  As  she  gained  the 
higher  landing,  the  intruder  entered  the  room  which 
she  had  quitted.  She  strained  every  sense  to  detect  his 
motions,  for  evidently  it  was  a  man.  She  heard  a  slight 
and  seemingly  checked  exclamation  of  surprise.  Time 
passed  which  seemed  to  her  ten  centuries.  All  remained 
still.  The  hour  was  chimed  again — the  step  resounded 
upon  the  stair.  She  stretched  her  head  over  the 
balustrade. 

What !  so  soon  had  Destiny  done  its  work  ?  Ah !  no 
Destiny  here — it  was  the  owner  of  the  railway  wrappers. 
Could  he  not  have  watched  and  followed  the  strange 
woman  who  rode  with  him  that  night?  Why  foist 
everything  upon  Destiny?  Yes,  it  was  he,  and  she 
trembled  as  she  discovered  it.  But  what  was  this  com¬ 
pared  to  her  horror  when,  on  opening  her  hands,  she 
found  that  she  had  not  Arthur  Denbigh’s  note  with  the 
other  papers  ?  The  envelope,  the  vellum  she  had — but 
the  letter !  She  had  left  it  in  the  room  below.  The 
blood  forsook  her  cheeks  and  retreated  to  her  heart, 
and  her  limbs  shook  beneath  her  as  she  scrambled  down 
the  stairs  to  the  room  where  she  had  opened  the  packet. 
There  was  no  sign  of  the  letter — the  secret  was  no 
longer  hers.  And  what  was  the  secret?  Did  that 
letter  contain  more  than  was  contained  in  the  parch¬ 
ment  which  she  held  in  her  hand  ?  It  could  not.  But 
there  was  a  secret  of  her  own  at  which  a  sentence  in 
that  letter  pointed  —  Ebenezer’s  “  legitimate  heir  or 
heirs." 

Bah!  what  could  an  utter  stranger  learn  from  so 
mad  an  epistle— the  lines  penned  by  an  intending 
suicide?  She  gulped  down  her  fears,  threw  off  the 
womanly,  and  put  on  the  masculine.  She  would  quit 
that  house  for  ever.  She  would  destroy  every  trace  of 
herself.  No  one  should  follow  her.  ^ber  reflection, 
however,  brought  with  it  difficulties  which  generally 
attend  sober  reflection  upon  doubtful  morality. 

Ebenezer’s  death  must  be  proved,  administration 

must  be  obtained,  and  even  then,  Pauline -  Where 

was  Pauline?  Would  she  know  how  to  live?  Could 
her  proud  young  soul  descend  to  charity  ?  or  would  the 
neighbours,  whose  advances  Pauline  had  so  often  coldly 
repelled,  succour  the  lonely  ^ild  in  her  necessity? 
And,  if  so,  what  would.’  xil^frtely  become  of  her  ? 
Would  she  seek  to  feel  th6  AnlCaown  pulse,  the  jugular 
vein,  of  the  nation — London?  Would  she  not  rather 
elope  with  some  fantastic  pedlar  who  might  charm  her 
inexperienced  senses  with  his  trashy  wares?  But  if 
she  did  turn  up  like  base  coin — if  that  treacherous 
comrade  in  the  night  journey  by  chance  held  any  clue 
to  the  story  of  the  last  few  days — how  could  the  child 
and  her  friends  be  baffled  ? 

The  bright  clear  air  of  a  new  summer  day  blew 
these  thorny  meditations  out  of  her  brain  as  she 
walked  brisUy  from  the  City  towards  the  West-End. 
At  seven  a.m.,  London  is  fully  alive.  From  three  to 
five  is  the  period  at  which  to  see  the  huge  metropolis 
stretching  its  limbs  like  some  awakening  lion,  awaking 
reluctantly  and  tardily,  stretching  one  vast  paw  and 
then  another,  then  lifting  its  massy  mane,  then  ex- 
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tending  ita  expansive  jaws ;  and,  lastly,  its  eyes  scan  the 
horizon  or  the  immediate  vicinage,  to  see  that  the  world 
is  as  it  was  before  dreamland  was  visited.  Well,  well, 

“  God’s  in  His  heaveu, 

All’s  right  with  the  world.” 

Not  SO  fast.  Miss  Pippa !  The  snail  may  be  on  the 
thorn,  and  human  snails  may  be  on  green  leaves,  drag¬ 
ging  their  slimy  length  along,  and  leaving  a  glittering 
track  behind — is  it  still  all  right  with  the  world 
because  God  is  in  His  high  heaven?  At  five  com¬ 
mercial  snails  begin  to  crawl,  some  to  the  shop,  some 
to  the  office.  Newgate  displays  the  limbs  of  kine 
blackened  by  the  midnight  railway  journey,  and 
wrapped  in  thick  cloths  to  preserve  as  much  of  the 
sweetness  as  practicable.  What  thundering  vans 
laden  with  slaughtered  beasts  make  the  forsaken 
alleys  vocal  at  this  strange  hour !  Past  Newgate,  and 
on  to  Covent-garden,  this  was  Eleanor’s  route,  though 
she  knew  no  names  intimately.  It  was  a  change  from 
flesh  to  fruit,  from  the  blood  of  goats  and  bulls  to  the 
sweet  offerings  of  carefully-tended  Nature.  Passing 
through  the  garden  of  the  convent,  she  picked  up  a 
rose  which  by  accident  had  fallen  into  the  mire.  This 
she  determined  to  preserve — as  an  emblem  of  what  ? 
She  knew  not,  yet  she  fancied  it  might  mean  some¬ 
thing.  It  might  have  a  meaning  for  her  alone.  And 
she  sighed  and  passed  on. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  same  garden  are  many 
drops  where  one  not  scrupulous  may  obtain  an  outfit 
of  any  description  at  a  very  reasonable  figure,  and 
upon  one  such  Eleanor  happily  alighted.  The  shop 
was  of  a  patchwork  description.  Therein  old  cavalry 
swords,  theatrical  costumes,  fools’  caps,  pumps,  and 
betting-books  were  sold  promiscuously.  This  on  the 
right  hand:  on  the  left  was  a  ladies’  warehouse, 
wherein  all  descriptions  of  necessary  articles  of  dress 
were  procurable.  Eleanor,  assuming  the  audacity  of 
a  stage  hack,  entered  the  shop  and  asked  for  a  com¬ 
plete  outfit — modest,  but  elegant,  ladylike,  and  not 
particularly  cheap.  Marvellous  was  the  change  pro¬ 
duced  during  a  brief  half-hour.  The  owner  of  the 
railway  rugs  would  have  found  it  hard  to  recognise  his 
wild  companion.  Her  hair  is  now  carefnlly  brnshed 
and  simply  plaited  behind,  and  an  elegant  grey  mantle 
oversets  a  dark  brown  brocaded  silk,  whilst  the 
bonnet  is  of  the  quietest  shape,  but,  as  before  said, 
ladylike  withal.  And  Eleanor  eyed  herself  com¬ 
placently  in  the  shop-windows  as  she  passed  thereby — 
windows  bright  and  clean  under  the  hands  of  indus¬ 
trious  apprentices.  She  sought  a  'West-End  hotel,  a 
quiet  hotel  in  St.  James’s-street,  begiwning  iuauspi- 
ciously  upon  false  representations.  Propriety  com¬ 
pelled  her  to  say  that  she  expected  a  party  of  friends 
from  the  country  to  meet  her  there,  and  with  that 
view  she  appropriated  a  small  but  remarkably  com¬ 
fortable  apartment,  and  ordered  breakfast  and  the 
Times.  She  really  cared  more  about  the  newspaper 
than  about  her  breakfast,  hungry  as  she  was  after  a 
twenty-four  hours’  fast,  and  when  the  damp  sheet  ar¬ 
rived  she  seized  the  supplement  and  scanned  its  myste¬ 
rious  contents.  She  had  contemplated  a  very  ordinary 
expedient — she  would  take  some  species  of  situation — 
“no  salary,”  perhaps — and  in  the  peacefulness  of  a 


country  retreat  lay  her  scheme  for  the  realisation  of 
Arthur  Denbigh’s  fortune.  Could  she  but  find  a  lady 
wanting  a  companion  to  frighten  away  the  ghosts  of  a 
great  country  mansion,  or  some  wretch  of  a  spinster, 
consuming  her  days  in  the  cultivation  of  cats,  to  whom 
she  could  be  a  solace  in  a  country  solitude  !  Her  ac¬ 
complishments  were  not  despicable,  but  from  whence 
obtain  recommendations  ?  It  was  a  chance,  perhaps  a 
happy  chance,  which  led  her  eye  to  a  curious  invitation 
to  ladies  to  join  in  the  education  of  some  Catholic  chil¬ 
dren,  and  the  address  of  the  philanthropic  priest  was 
this : — M.  Vernon,  Globe  House,  S.W.  She  relished 
the  idea  of  thus  obtaining  a  connection  the  more 
because  of  Arthur  Denbigh’s  absurd  and  inhuman 
bigotry.  At  any  rate  she  would  apply.  She  sat  down 
at  once  and  wrote  the  note  offering  her  services.  She 
sent  the  letter  to  the  post,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon  she  received  a  reply  as  follows : — 

“  Globe  House,  S.  IE. 

“M.vdam, — Your  noble  and  generous  offer  has  this 
moment  reached  my  hand,  and  I  hasten  to  tender  you 
the  thanks  of  the  whole  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
interested  in  the  education  of  Catholic  youth,  and  to 
inform  you  that  your  tendered  services  are  most  grate¬ 
fully  accepted. 

“  I  remain,  ^ladam, 

“  Your  most  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

“Michael  Verxox,  Superintendent.” 

Eleanor’s  assumed  name  was  'Welson — Eleanor 
Welson.  On  the  following  morning  she  took  a  private 
brougham  and  drove  down  to  Globe  House,  and  tliere 
had  an  interview  with  Michael  Vernon,  the  superin¬ 
tendent.  He  was  just  such  a  man  as  superintendents 
of  philanthropic  institutions  generally  are — rather 
sedate,  with  short  hair,  a  sleek  countenance,  and  ex¬ 
quisite  hands.  Ilis  eyes  were  singularly  clear  and 
bright,  particularly  intelligent,  and  apparently  far- 
reaching.  Eleanor  became  slightly  fascinated,  won¬ 
dered  whether  he  was  a  priest,  or  held  any  order  in  any 
ministry.  Indeed,  her  brain  contained  but  one  idea — 
how  to  establish  a  claim  upon  the  legacies  contained  in 
the  precious  vellum.  But  Michael  Vernon  was  not  the 
order  of  man  Eleanor  suspected  him  to  be.  lie  pos- 
sesseil  the  usual  cunning  which  belongs  to  his  order, 
but  his  heart  was  miserably  soft.  This  fact  was  grati¬ 
fying  to  Eleanor,  and  she  rapidly  determined  to  act 
upon  his  weakness. 

Globe  House  was  a  rambling  and  low  building,  and 
Eleanor’s  class-room  was  situated  on  the  basement,  and 
the  windows  opened  upon  a  contracted  garden-ground, 
with  a  trifle  of  shrubbery.  During  the  afternoons, 
when  Eleanor  w'as  engaged  in  tuition,  it  was  Michael 
Vernon's  delight  to  pace  this  small  plot  of  ground  in 
apparently  abstracted  thought,  but  his  keen  eyes  shot 
perpetual  glances  from  beneath  his  flat  forehead  towards 
the  window  at  which  Eleanor’s  profile  w’as  distinctly 
visible.  This  was  one  only  of  his  many  manoeuvres 
which  convinced  Eleanor  that  the  hapless  wight  was 
smitten. 

One  afternoon  before  her  departure  she  opened  the 
window — for  the  purpose,  of  course,  of  ventilating  the 
room — and  sat  down  at  the  harmonium,  which  was  the 
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usual  instrament  of  her  class-room.  She  well  knew 
that  Mr.  Vernon  would  speedily  find  his  way  there  on 
some  pretext  or  another.  Her  conjecture  was  perfectly 
correct.  In  the  course  of  a  few  moments  he  entered, 
and  busied  himself  in  arranging  the  drawings  which 
the  pupils  had  left  in  confusion  upon  a  side-table. 
Eleanor  disguised  her  consciousness  of  his  presence  for 
a  while,  and  commenced  singing  lowly  one  of  the 
favourite  chants  of  the  inmates  of  Globe  House. 
Michael  Vernon  crept  closer  by  degress,  and  at  length 
stood  behind  her.  Still  she  continued  her  low  tone, 
accompanying  herself  most  gently  upon  the  instrument. 
Suddenly  she  ceased,  and  starting  from  her  seat,  met 
the  gaze  of  the  superintendent.  She  had  a  singular 
capacity  of  rolling  clouds  of  anger  over  her  face  at  will, 
and  changing  the  softness  of  her  general  expression 
for  extreme  harshness.  The  superintendent  quailed 
slightly  and  his  lips  moved  inaudibly. 

“  May  I  ask  why  you  stand  behind  me  when  I  am 
alone  ?”  she  inquired  sternly. 

“  Your  music  charmed  me,”  he  replied  falteringly. 

“  May  I  request  you  to  retire  ?” 

“  Aladam,  you  cannot  misconceive  my  motive.  I  am 
merely  attached  to  your  presence  in  the  purest  way  the 
hiunan  heart  can  think  of.” 

“  No,  no,  sir ;  such  things  are  not.  Man’s  heart  was 
never  open  to  such  an  influence  as  you  describe  upon  so 
short  a  knowledge  as  yours  has  been  of  me.  I  again 
ask  you  to  retire.” 

“  Wait.  I  have  noticed  a  restlessness  in  your 
eye - ” 

“Sir!” 

“  I  am  a  priest:  my  duty  is  to  heal.” 

“  AVhy  speak  of  attachment  to  my  presence  if  you 
would  simply  be  a  physician  of  my  soul  ?” 

“  The  physician  frequently  becomes  a  friend,  the 
friend  frequently  becomes  a - ” 

“  Once  more,  sir,  you  go  too  far.  I  am  here  in  a 
peculiar  position,  and  I  am  dependent  in  some  degree 
upon  the  generosity  of  your  disposition.” 

“  Generosity !”  he  said,  lifting  his  eyes  heavenward 
and  sighing — “  gen-e-rosity !” 

“  And  yet.  Father  Vernon,  and  yet,”  said  Eleanor 
hurriedly,  approaching  him  and  putting  one  fair  hand 
upon  his  arm,  “  what  if  I  trusted  you?” 

“  Heaven  itself  should  not  compel  me  to  violate 
your  confidence.” 

“  Pshaw  !  it  is  nothing.  I  was  testing  you.  I  go. 
I  shall  be  here  to-morrow  as  usual.”  And  so  saying, 
she  left  him  in  a  ideasant  and  yet  a  painful  perplexity, 
but  Eleanor  laughed  internally  as  she  wandered  home 
to  her  hotel,  where  she  remained,  having  inspired  con¬ 
fidence  by  her  quiet,  ladylike  demeanour  and  regular 
payment. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  OWNER  OF  THE  RAILWAY  AVRAPPERS. 

Eleanor  had  a  fondness  for  star-gazing,  and 
frequently  from  her  window  she  gazerl  at  night 
at  the  northern  stars  which  were  wont  to  shine  over 
the  bay  of  Morecainbe  in  years  gone  by.  It  is  a 


strange  impression  that  which  induces  a  species  of 
conviction  that  the  same  natural  events  do  not  occur 
to  a  place  which  we,  some  single  individual,  some 
ridiculous  and  unimportant  atom  of  the  animal  crea¬ 
tion,  have  forsaken.  Eleanor  was  less  liable  to  such 
thoughts  because  she  imagined  I’auHne  still  sitting 
beside  her  father’s  corpse,  and  gazing  at  those  very 
stars.  And  by  thinking  of  Pauline  she  was  led  to 
think  of  the  owner  of  the  railway  wrappers.  Well, 
and  what  of  him  ? 

The  world  is  full  of  singular  coincidences.  No  two 
things  can  dovetail  happily  without  calling  down  upon 
themselves  the  appellation  of  “  singular  coincidence.” 

I  must  admit,  however,  that  it  was  a  singular  coinci¬ 
dence  that  an  early  friend  of  Arthur  Denbigh  should 
have  encountered  Eleanor,  and  in  such  a  jmsition,  too, 
not  more  than  six  hours  after  his  arrival  in  England. 
Captain  Finchley  Fellowes  was  a  cavalry  officer  staying 
at  Berne  when  Arthur  Denbigh  first  went  over  to 
Switzerland,  and  they  met  by  chance  at  a  common 
house  of  call.  A  miserable  friendship— a  friendship 
founded  upon  the  insecure  basis  of  a  mutual  miscon¬ 
ception  of  the  other’s  character — sprang  up  between 
them,  and  it  was  impossible  for  either  to  rid  himself  of 
the  constant  companionship  which  it  entailed.  By 
this  means  Captain  Fellowes  became  acquainted  with 
a  little  of  Arthur  Denbigh’s  inner  life,  knew  his  foibles, 
his  weaknesses,  and  his  misfortunes ;  understood,  as  he 
believed,  his  hopes,  his  fears,  and  his  expectations. 
Captain  Fellowes  shared  a  state  of  impecuniosity  with 
many  a  military  comrade,  and  Arthur’s  fits  of  generosity 
made  the  captain  look  forward  to  a  pleasant  consum¬ 
mation  of  the  friendship.  To  Fellowes  Arthur  con¬ 
fided  his  domestic  grief,  and  to  Fellowes  alone.  But 
the  captain  never  entertained  the  idea  that  he  would 
forsake  his  family,  give  up  the  quiet,  peaceful  home, 
the  pleasant  villa,  and  the  many  exquisite  associations 
of  the  locality.  Arthur’s  sudden  disappearance  was  as 
great  a  blow  to  Fellowes  as  to  iirs.  Denbigh,  and. 
believing  that  he  had  returned  to  England,  he  came 
thither.  Being  of  a  sinister  and  inquisitive  disposition, 
Fellowes  could  not  allow  Eleanor  to  pass  before  him 
unobserved.  She  was  somewhat  mysteiious,  and, 
moreover,  she  was  unprotected. 

Any  meagre  pretence  would  have  afforded  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  his  unceremonious  intrusion  upon  Eleanor’s 
privacy,  had  such  been  called  for.  He  was  favoured ; 
the  field  was  deserted  at  his  approach,  and  fortune  put 
into  his  hands  a  clue  which  of  all  things  on  earth  he 
most  desired. 

He  travelled  northward  again  by  the  afternoon 
express,  and  alighted  at  Lancaster  Station  in  the 
dim  of  the  evening.  He  lost  no  time  in  making  in¬ 
quiries  concerning  a  certain  Ebenezer  Denbigh,  but  the 
name  was  unfamiliar  to  all  whom  he  interrogated. 
Lancashire  people  do  not  care  to  answer  questions 
which  in  no  way  concern  themselves.  They  are  civil 
people  enough,  but  ill  qualified  as  guides  to  their  own 
uninviting  country.  Fellowes  soon  discovered  that  he 
must  depend  upon  his  own  ingenuity.  He  accordingly 
waited  until  the  following  morning,  and  then  made 
inquiries  at  the  post-office.  The  name  was  known 
there,  but  not  favourably.  Foreign  letters  had  once  or 
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twice  in  the  courae  of  the  year  been  forwarded  on  to 
Morecambe,  but  no  other  letters.  It  mattered  not  to 
Fellowes  whether  letters  many  or  few  had  been  sent  to 
Morecambe,  so  long  as  Morecambe  was  the  residence 
of  Ebenezer  Denbigh.  Morecambe  might  be  a  desert 
if  it  contained  Ebenezer  Denbigh,  and  the  ocean  might 
engulf  it  the  moment  that  Ebenezer  Denbigh  had 
quitted  it  in  the  company  of  this  friend  of  his 
brother. 

Unlike  many  cavalry  officers.  Captain  Finchley 
Fellowes  could  use  his  legs,  and  the  morning  succeed¬ 
ing  the  evening  of  his  arrival  at  Lancaster  he  set  off 
for  the  neighbouring  seaport,  getting  there  just  in  time 
for  a  rather  late  breakfast,  if  such  a  thing  were  to  be 
had  at  Denbigh’s  villa.  He  was  much  struck  with  the 
little  town,  which  looked  as  if  it  meant  to  grow  some 
day  or  other;  but  he  was  more  struck  with  the  de¬ 
meanour  of  the  inhabitants,  whom  he  questioned 
concerning  the  family  of  Denbigh.  Did  they  live  here  ? 
Yes,  they  did,  it  was  believed.  Were  they  known? 
This  was  answered  by  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  accom¬ 
panied  in  many  cases  by  a  significant  shake  of  the  head. 
At  last  he  encountered  one  of  those  story-loving  women 
— ^rather  a  young  one— who  never  could  speak  in  aught 
save  a  parenthetical  fashion.  She  was  full  of  her 
“  well,  then’s,”  “  but  as’s,”  “  and  so’s,”  &c.,  which  are 
80  infinitely  wearisome  in  a  commonplace  recitation  of 
a  commonplace  narrative.  Suffice  it  that  Captain 
Fellowes  learned  the  house  in  which  Ebenezer  Denbigh 
was  supposed  to  live.  He  went  there,  and  standing 
upon  the  verge  of  the  sea-beach,  looked  up  at  the  plain 
building.  Every  window  was  dark  with  the  fallen 
blinds,  anil  the  house  had  the  aspect  of  a  sleeper.  The 
heart  of  Fellowes  was  touched  by  that  inexplicable 
influence  which  the  outward  evidence  of  suspended 
animation  has  upon  all  men.  It  was  utterly  out  of  the 
question  that  he  should  invade  that  place,  break  through 
that  forbidding  exterior,  and  probe  the  secrets  of  a 
sepulchre  for  the  living.  He  felt  oppressed,  turned  his 
back  upon  the  house,  and  walked  away  along  the  sands 
which  spread  out  before  him  in  treacherous  expanse. 
He  determined  to  watch  the  results  of  the  lapse  of  a 
few  hours — he  would  return  in  the  afternoon. 

Two  hours  after  Fellowes  had  set  off  along  the 
sands,  Pauline  left  the  cottage  and  walked  rapidly  in 
the  direction  which  he  had  taken.  She,  poor  child,  had 
spent  a  terrible  night.  An  hour  or  two  after  her 
mother’s  flight  she  had  wandered  over  the  house  in 
search  of  her,  but  all  was  desolate.  Eleanor  had  left 
no  indication  as  to  whither  she  might  be  gone  or  as  to 
when  she  would  return.  Pauline’s  imaginative  mind 
conjured  up  an  infinity  of  horrors  which  she  found  it 
difficult  to  control.  The  pride  of  the  coming  woman¬ 
hood  gave  way  before  the  fears  and  terrors  of  the  now 
child.  The  companionship  of  the  dead,  however,  was 
better  than  no  companionship  at  all,  and  sick  with 
fasting,  unwilling  to  eat  anything,  she  returned  to  the 
side  of  her  father,  and  taking  in  her  own  fair  fingers 
his  clay-cold  hands,  sat  down  beside  him  until  the 
morning.  At  daybreak  she  had  wept  herself  to  sleep. 
It  was  a  sad,  a  melancholy  picture  upon  which  the 
summer  sun  shed  its  early  ray.  Her  head  lay  on  the 
same  cushion  with  the  immovable  face  of  her  father. 


Her  hand  still  held  his,  and  she  was  so  pale  and  weary, 
looking  that  but  for  her  breathing  an  observer  might 
have  imagined  that  they  were  both  dead. 

But  the  night  was  past,  the  horrible  awakening 
was  over,  and  she  waited  awhile,  and  then  determined 
to  cross  the  sands  and  get  some  food  from  Eleanor’s 
accustomed  store — a  mill,  a  baker’s,  and  a  grocer’s,  all 
united — two  miles  upon  the  shore. 

Fellowes  was  sitting  upon  a  ridge  of  heath-covered 
sand  when  he  caught  sight  of  her  approaching  figure. 
The  fragrant  weed  was  consoling  him  for  his  enforced 
patience.  He  could  see  a  long  way  upon  the  sands, 
and  the  flutter  of  Pauline’s  dress  attracted  his  attention 
far  off.  He  ceased  to  smoke,  and  watched  intently  the 
approaching  form.  Pauline’s  form  was  slender,  but 
only  so  slender  as  to  possess  the  strength  and  material 
for  a  powerfully-formed  woman — slender,  but  not  weak, 
and  very  graceful.  Neither  she  nor  Eleanor  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  dressing  to  any  extent  at  this  out-of- 
the-way  place,  and  Fellowes  was  rather  disappointed 
upon  observing,  as  she  came  closer,  that  she  wore  only 
a  brown  stuff  dress,  a  straw  bonnet  plainly  trimmed, 
and  a  simple  black  shawl.  A  nearer  approach,  however, 
gave  him  a  view  of  her  face,  and  then  he  was  forcibly 
struck  by  its  singular  expression.  ’The  beauty  of  it  was 
subdued  by  sorrow,  but  in  her  eye  there  glittered  the 
same  haughty,  independent  spirit,  which  many  tears 
had  not  quenched,  and  about  her  firm  mouth  there  was 
a  continual  play  of  expression  which  spoke  to  a  man 
who  could  lay  any  claim  to  being  a  student  of  charac¬ 
ter.  He  adroitly  placed  himself  in  her  path,  holding 
the  letter  of  Arthur  Denbigh  in  his  hand,  and  when 
she  was  within  a  few  paces  of  him,  he  looked  up  and 
met  her  gaze  fixed  intently  upon  him. 

“  Could  you  inform  me,”  he  asked,  with  his  softest 
smile,  and  raising  his  hat,  where  I  shall  find  the  house 
of  a  Mr.  Denbigh  hereabouts?” 

Pauline  looked  at  him  with  a  concentration  of  suspi¬ 
cion  in  her  eye,  and  hesitated  before  she  replied. 

“  Ebenezer  Denbigh,  of  Morecambe,”  added  Captain 
Fellowes. 

“  He  did  live  in  the  white  house  close  to  the  beach , 
but  now - ”  Pauline’s  voice  faltered. 

“  Not  dead !  oh !  not  dead  ?”  exclaimed  Fellowes, 
with  honest  consternation. 

“  Dead !”  said  Pauline  confirmatively,  and  proceeded 
on  her  way. 

“  Oh,  excuse  me  1  excuse  me !  but  I  must  know  more, 
and  you  seem  to  be  able  to  tell  me  more.” 

“  I  have  told  you  that  Ebenezer  Denbigh  is  dead.” 

“  But  does  he  leave  any  one  behind  him?” 

“  His  house  is  deserted.  Go  and  see  for  yourself.” 

“  Your  voice,  young  lady,  has  in  it  the  soft  modula¬ 
tion  peculiar  to  Mr.  Denbigh,”  he  ventured  to  say, 
making  a  random  shot. 

“  Suppose,  sir,  that  such  w'ere  my  ill  fortune,  what 
were  that  to  you  ?” 

“And  is  it  so?  Do  I  indeed  see  before  me  a  niece 
of  my  beloved  but  now  lost  friend  ?” 

“  I  cannot  trust  you,  sir.  I  must  go  on  my  errand. 
I  am  alone,  and  cannot  speak  with  you  more.” 

“Nay,  one  moment,”  he  cried,  stepping  in  her  path. 
“  You  are  a  Denbigh :  here  is  a  letter  which - ” 
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“I  cannot  stay.  You  are  a  stranger  to  me,  sir; 
allow  me  to  go  onward." 

“  Impossible !  I  have  journeyed  hundreds  of  miles  to 
find  out  the  relatives  of  my  lost  friend.” 

“  I  repeat,  sir,  you  are  a  stranger,  and  I  do  not  know 
enough  of  the  world  to  be  able  to  test  your  honesty. 
Allow  me  to  go  onward." 

“  I  cannot  until  I  have  learned  more." 

“  More  you  shall  not  learn.  Let  me  proceed,”  she 
said,  with  a  flashing  eye.  “  My  first  encounter  shall 
not  be  a  submissive  one,"  she  murmured  to  herself. 

“  I  beg — I  supplicate — I  entreat  that  you  will  put 
in  me  some  little  confidence,  and  not  render  my  long 
journey  vain,"  he  cried,  taking  hold  of  her  hand.  She 
rapidly  withdrew  it. 

“Your  journey  is  no  affair  of  mine,  sir.  I  persist  in 
proceeding.” 

“  By  Heaven  1  you  shall  not  until  you  have  told  me 
more — until  I  have  seen  and  known  better  that  sweet 
face.” 

Pauline  started  backward  at  these  words,  and  clenched 
her  white  fists. 

“I  am  young— a  woman — perhaps  you  would  call 
me  a  child — ^but  I  have  now  a  spirit  in  mo  which  I 
warn  you  of.  Stop  me,  sir,  at  your  peril !" 

A  smile  passed  over  the  captain’s  features  as  he  con¬ 
nected  the  brave  words  with  the  form  before  him. 

“  Peril !’’  he  echoed.  “  Ha !  ha !  ha  !’’ 

With  the  swiftness  of  the  roe  Pauline  darted  past 
him  and  fled  across  the  soft  sand.  Captain  Fellowcs 
looked  calmly  after  the  flying  form.  When  she  was 
out  of  sight  he  turned  and  walked  quickly  back  to  the 
house  which  Pauline  had  left  vacant — occupied  by  none, 
at  least,  save  the  dead.  The  door  was  half  open  as  if 
inviting  his  entrance,  and  he  did  enter.  There  was 
a  dim  solemnity  within,  a  pervasive  quietness,  which 
was  singularly  oppressive  to  Captain  Fellowes’s  nature. 
Yet  he  wandered  on  through  the  rooms,  and  up  the 
staircase,  at  the  top  of  which  he  stood  in  breathless 
horror.  The  lifeless  visage,  the  fallen  jaw,  the  unclosed 
eyes  of  the  dead  met  his  gaze,  and  the  shock  would 
have  caused  him  to  fall  backwards  had  he  not  clutched 
the  balustrade.  lie  plucked  up  courage  and  advanced. 
He  closed  the  eyes,  and  with  a  handkerchief  bound  up 
the  fallen  jaw,  and  leaned  over  the  thin  form  in 
abstracted  meditation.  A  gleam  of  some  horrible  story 
crept  into  his  mind,  and  his  thoughts  recurred  to 
Eleanor,  her  strange  appearance  in  the  train,  the  deso¬ 
late  and  mouldy  atmosphere  of  the  house  in  London 
whither  he  followed  her. 

How  long  this  abstraction  lasted  the  captain  could 
never  say,  but  when  he  emerged  from  his  reverie  he 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  Pauline.  She  was 
standing  at  the  head  of  the  couch  pale  as  a  statue,  her 
lips  firmly  closed,  her  face  ill-concealing  the  passion 
working  within  her,  and  one  white  arm  pointing  to 
the  door.  So  she  stood  and  fixed  her  gaze  upon  the 
intruder.  Her  lips  moved,  and  in  a  muffled  voice  she 
uttered  the  monosyllable — “  Go !’’ 

There  was  something  terrible  in  this  apparition.  lie 
felt  cowed.  He  was  standing  between  the  dead  and 
the  living,  and  what  right  had  he  to  be  there  ?  Still 
Pauline  stood  before  him  with  extended  and  pointing 


finger,  her  youthful  face  each  moment  that  he  delayed 
assuming  a  more  terrible  expression.  Her  brow  lowered 
into  a  fixed  frown  until  the  furrows  lay  deep  and  long 
above  her  eyes.  Slowly  and  cautiously  he  stepped 
backward,  and  gave  one  glance  to  see  the  position  of 
the  staircase.  He  kept  his  eye  upon  Pauline,  who 
moved  no  muscle  as  she  watched  his  departure.  With 
a  mingled  feeling  of  conscious  cowardice  and  compelled 
obedience  he  retreated  with  a  quiet  tread  due  to  the 
dead,  and,  quitting  the  house,  softly  closed  the  outer 
door  behind  him. 

When  he  was  gone,  Pauline  threw  herself  upon  the 
body  of  her  father  and  wept  bitterly. 


CONVENT  LIFE  IN  THE  PRESENT  CENTURY. 

BY  \YCTOU  HUGO. 

At  a  time  when  the  question  of  convent  life  as  it 
exists  is  being  very  much  inquired  into,  it  will  not 
be  considered  by  our  readers  inappropriate  to  present 
them  with  a  reflection,  though  pale,  of  the  views  of 
one  of  the  deepest  thinkers  of  the  age  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject.  We  refer  to  Victor  Hugo,  who  in  the  work  he 
declares  to  be  a  panorama  of  modern  society,  Les 
Miserahles — a  work  which  is  the  pendant  to  Notre  Dame 
de  Paris,  a  panorama  of  the  essentially  Gothic  era — 
devotes  several  chapters  to  a  full  consideration  of  the 
question  of  convents.  We  believe  these  chapters  have 
never  appeared  in  an  English  dress,  for  when  Les 
Miserahles  was  published,  it  was  accepted  here  as  a 
novel,  and  a  novel  in  England  rarely  runni;>g  beyond 
three  volumes,  the  extensive  ten  volumes  of  the  original 
had  to  be  very  much  cut  short  before  they  would  fit 
into  our  English  shape  of  publication.  Les  Miserahles 
is  not  a  novel,  it  is  an  analysis  of  modern  philosophy 
in  the  dress  of  fiction.  This  fiction  is  used  as  embroi¬ 
dery  might  be  used  upon  a  very  fine  fabric — to  draw 
attention  to  the  fabric  itself,  which  might  otherwise  be 
passed  by.  Hugo  knows  well  that  the  masses  of  readers 
are  readers  only  of  fiction.  He  desires  to  write  for  the 
masses.  Therefore  he  adopts  the  fictional  form.  But 
nevertheless  all  he  writes  is  steeped  in  the  profoundest 
philosophy.  And  here  is  the  great  writer’s  analysis  of 
the  convent  question. 

From  the  points  of  view  offered  by  history,  reason, 
and  truth,  monasticism  is  condemned. 

When  monasteries  abound  in  a  nation,  they  are  the 
impediments  to  circulation,  buildings  in  the  road  of  all 
men,  centres  of  idleness  where  centres  of  industry 
are  required.  Monastic  communities  are  to  great 
social  communities  what  the  mistletoe  is  to  the  oak,  a 
wart  to  the  human  body.  Their  prosperity  and  their 
health  are  obtained  at  the  expense  of  that  upon  which 
they  feed.  The  monastic  constitution,  good  at  the 
birth  of  civilisation,  useful  in  producing  the  reduction 
of  the  brutal  by  the  exercise  of  the  spiritual,  is  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  manhood,  the  virility  of  a  people.  Above 
all,  when  it  ceases  to  maintain  itself  in  its  original 
condition,  when  the  system  shows  all  the  signs  of 
natural  decline  and  fall — and  these  symptoms  are  evident 
j  daily — the  utter  want  of  value  of  this  monastic  consti- 
I  tution  may  be  proved  by  advancing  against  it  all  the 
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conditions  which,  in  its  time  of  use  and  purity,  gave  it 
strength  and  existence. 

Monasteries  —  convents  —  have  served  their  time. 
The  cloisters,  useful  in  the  primary  education  of  modern 
civilisation,  have  impeded  its  growth,  and  are  injurious 
to  its  development.  Good  in  the  tenth  century, 
questionable  in  the  fifteenth,  in  the  nineteenth  monas¬ 
tic  institutions  are  positively  detestable. 

Monkish  leprosy  has  gnawed  almost  to  the  bone  two 
admirable  nations,  Italy  and  Spain,  the  one  of  which 
was  the  light,  the  other  the  splendour  of  Europe 
through  centuries.  At  the  present  epoch,  the  two 
illustrious  people  forming  these  nations  are  but  com¬ 
mencing  to  throw  off  a  burden  the  mode  of  dispensing 
with  which  was  shown  in  modern  times  by  the  vigorous 
“  hygiene”  of  1789. 

The  convent,  the  old  convent  for  women  especially, 
such  as  it  was  still  to  be  found  even  at  the  beginning 
of  this  present  century  in  Italy,  Austria,  and  Spain,  is 
one  of  the  most  sombre  strongholds  of  the  middle  ages, 
'fhe  cloister  is  that  point  where  terror  is  grafted  upon 
life.  The  Catholic  cloister,  properly  described,  is 
steeped  in  death  and  shadow. 

Above  all  is  the  Spanish  convent  funereal.  Here, 
rising  in  the  dusk,  beneath  misty  arches,  capped  by 
gloomy  domes  half-hidden  in  perpetual  twilight,  may  be 
seen  huge,  massive  Babel-like  altars ;  here  is  to  be  found 
in  the  midst  of  every  lugubrious  corner  a  huge  gliostly 
white  crucifix  depending  from  thick  black  chains.  On 
every  side  may  be  seen  life-size  figures  of  the  Redeemer 
carved  in  white  ivory,  stretched  upon  ebony  slabs. 
These  effigies  are  more  than  tinged  with  blood — they 
reek  with  gore.  Hideous  and  magnificent  at  the  same 
time,  all  the  bones  are  made  apparent  in  the  carving,  the 
verypatellas,  the  knee-pans,  are  surrounded  by  shrunken 
skin,  and  the  wounds  show  the  formation  of  the  flesh. 
The  crown  of  tliorns  is  of  silver,  the  nails  arc  of  gold, 
the  drops  of  blood  upon  the  forehead  arc  ruby,  and 
the  tears  falling  from  the  eyes  are  diamonds.  These 
di.amonds  and  rubies  look  wot  before  the  eyes  of  those 
who  kneel  before  the  figures  and  weep — human  beings 
whose  flesh  is  scored  by  wearing  horsehair  clothing,  by 
castigation  with  the  iron-pointed  whip,  whose  breasts 
are  bruised  by  the  wearing  of  wicker-work  shields  next 
the  flesh,  whose  knees  are  callous,  horny  with  perpetual 
praying.  These  are  women  who  suppose  themselves 
wives,  spectres  who  believe  themselves  seraphim.  Do 
these  women  think  ?  No.  Have  they  any  will  ?  No. 
Can  they  love?  No.  Do  they  live?  No.  Their 
nerves  have  become  iron,  tlieir  bones  have  become 
stone.  Their  veil  is,  as  it  were,  woven  of  night,  and 
from  below  them  their  breath  comes  and  goes  like  the 
last  expirations  of  the  dying.  The  abbess,  or  larva,  at 
one  ami  the  same  time  sanctifies  and  blesses  them. 
Purity  reigns — but  it  is  savage.  Such  are  the  old 
Spanish  monastic  establishments— dens  of  threatening 
devotion,  virgin-caves,  homes  of  ferocity. 

Spanish  Catholicism  is  more  Romish  than  Rome 
itself.  The  Spanish  convent  has  always  been  essentially 
the  Catholic  convent.  Within  its  boundaries  one  is 
steeped  in  Eastern  thought.  The  archbishop,  the 
kislar-aga  of  heaven,  bolts  and  watches  this  hareem  of 
souls  reserved  to  heaven  alone.  The  nun  plays  the 


part  of  odalisque,  the  priest  that  of  eulmch.  High 
walls,  jealously  guarded,  prevent  the  profanity  of  a 
glimpse  thrown  into  the  seraglio,  while  to  look  out 
into  the  world  is  an  infidelity.  The  in  pace  replaced 
the  sack — that  which  in  the  East  has  been  cast  into  the 
sea,  in  the  West  has  been  cast  into  the  earth.  On  both 
sides,  tonnented  women.  For  some  the  waves,  for 
others  the  grave.  A  monstrous  parallel. 

In  these  days  those  who  uphold  the  past,  being 
un.able  to  ileny  these  things,  have  taken  refuge  in 
banter.  A  commodious  and  odd  fashion  has  been  of 
late  years  introduced  of  suppressing  history,  and 
damaging  philosophical  comment,  and  denying  all 
questionable  facts  by  the  rise  of  badinage.  Such 
subjects  are  pronounced  “  talky-talky.”  The  result 
has  been  (following  my  own  experience)  that  while 
Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  and  others  have  been  set 
down  as  talky-talkers,  and  even  Tacitus  has  been  put 
in  the  same  club,  these  critical  judges  have  decided  that 
Nero  was  a  victim,  and  Ilolophernes  worthy  of  pity. 

Facts,  however,  are  not  easily  rubbed  out,  and  are 
frequently  obstinate.  The  present  writer  has  seen,  not 
a  seore  of  miles  from  Brussels,  at  Villers  Abbey,  the 
“  forgotten  ”  dungeons,  now  to  bo  seen  in  the  midst  of 
a  field  which  was  once  a  portion  of  the  abbey  itself. 
Here  upon  the  borders  of  a  running  stream  are  to  be 
seen  four  stone  cells,  half  below  ground,  half  below 
water.  These  were  specimens  of  the  in  pace.  Each 
of  these  cells  has  the  remains  of  an  iron  door,  a  water- 
closet,  and  a  small  barred  window,  which  on  the  outside 
is  two  feet  above  the  water  level,  within  six  feet  above 
the  ground.  Four  feet  deep  of  winter  water  flows 
along  the  walls  of  these  prisons.  The  ground  is  never 
dry,  and  the  victim  slept  upon  the  ground  of  this  gaol, 
styled  an  in  pace — peace.  In  one  of  these  cells  is  to  be 
found,  still  imbedded  in  the  wall,  the  shank  of  an  iron 
collar,  in  another  is  to  be  seen  a  sort  of  square  coffin, 
too  short  to  lie  in,  too  shallow  to  sit  upright  in.  A 
human  being  was  put  in  this  recejitaele,  a  slab  of  stone 
was  placed  over  him,  and  all  was  done.  One  can 
see  all  this,  one  can  touch  these  in  pace — these  cells, 
these  iron  hinges,  these  iron  collar  shanks,  those  barred 
windows,  below  which  flows  the  eternal  river — this 
square  stone  box — a  coffin,  with  this  difference,  that 
the  dead  body  lived.  What  an  exaniple  are  these 
evidences  of  talky-talky  ! 

Alonasticism,  as  it  existed  in  Sp.ain,  as  it  exists  in 
Thibet,  is  a  sort  of  consumption  of  civilisation.  It 
stops  the  flow  of  life,  it  simply  depeoples.  It  has  been 
the  scourge  of  Europe.  Add  to  its  facts  violence  to 
conscience,  forced  vocations,  feudality  turning  the 
system  to  account,  heirs  emptying  the  inconvenient 
surplusage  of  a  family  into  these  places,  the  in  pace, 
closed  mouths  and  hearts,  deadened  brains,  intelligence 
engulfed  in  the  implacability  of  eternal  vows,  living 
burial,  and  finally  the  torture  of  the  individual  because 
of  the  rottenness  of  the  national  condition — and  what  is 
the  result?  Why  that  we  tremble  before  the  cowl  and 
the  veil,  two  winding-sheets  of  human  invention. 

Nevertheless,  upon  certain  points  and  in  certain 
places,  in  defiance  of  philosophy  and  of  progress,  the 
spirit  of  monasticism  still  prevails — full  in  the  midst 
[  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  obstinacy  with  which 
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wom-out  institutions  cling  to  life  resembles  that  per- 
Bstency  of  a  perfume  become  rancid  with  age  in 
clinging  to  the  object  whose  value  it  once  enhanced — 
mggests  the  idea  of  putrid  fish  insisting  upon  being 
eaten  because  it  has  been  fresh,  of  child’s  clothing 
inaisting  upon  being  worn  after  the  child  has  become  a 
man,  of  the  idea  of  a  corpse  returning  to  earth  to  kiss 
the  living. 

“Ungrateful,”  cries  the  child’s  clothing ;  “  I  warmed 
you  once,  why  not  now?”  “  Why  not  eat  me?”  cries 
the  fish,  “  I  have  swum  in  the  mighty  sea.”  “  I  was 
Mice  a  rose,”  cry  the  mildewed  leaves.  “I  have 
loved  you,”  cries  the  dead,  mouldering  body.  “  I  have 
civilised  you,”  cries  the  convent. 

To  all  of  which  there  is  an  answer — “  Once.” 

What?  Dream  of  the  indefinite  prolongation  of 
dead  things,  and  the  control  of  mankind  by  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  embalming,  restore  tattered  dogmas,  re-gild  the 
dulled  shrines,  re-carve  the  cloisters,  ag.ain  bless  the 
reliquaries,  furbish  up  superstitions,  re-vitallse  fanati¬ 
cism,  put  new  handles  to  holy-water  brushes  and 
sabres,  reconstitute  monasticism  and  military  power, 
believe  again  in  the  salvation  of  society  by  the  multi- 
plicatie  1  of  parasites,  impose  the  past  on  the  present  ? 
All  this  V  3re  strange  indeed ! 

Nevertheless  there  are  theory-mongers  who  hold 
these  theories.  These  people,  who  may  be  clever  indi¬ 
viduals  apart  from  this  particular  craze,  advance  a 
very  simple  and  plain  process.  They  ornament  the 
past  with  a  stucco  which  they  are  pleased  to  call  social 
order.  Divine  right,  morality,  family  peace,  respect  for 
ancestry,  antique  authority,  sacred  tradition,  legiti¬ 
macy,  religious  thought,  and  they  cry  out — “  Come,  all 
honest  and  true  men,  accept  this.” 

’Twas  a  logic  known  of  the  ancients.  The  sooth¬ 
sayers  would  take  a  black  heifer,  rub  it  over  with 
chalk,  and  cry,  “  ’Tis  white.  Bos  cretatus!" 

As  for  ourselves,  we  respect  here  and  there,  and 
utterly  we  pardon  all  the  past,  provided  it  will  consent 
to  remain  dead.  If  it  wills  to  live  we  attack  it,  and 
we  do  our  best  to  kill  it. 

Superstitions,  bigotry,  ostracisms,  prejudices — these 
larvae — for  larv®  they  are — are  hard  to  kill — in  their 
foggy  midst  there  are  teeth  and  nails  which  hold  hard 
on  to  the  present.  They  must  be  tom  away,  one  at  a 
time,  they  must  be  warred  against  without  truce,  for 
it  is  one  of  the  destinies  of  humanity  to  be  condemned 
to  eternal  battle  with  phantoms.  It  is  difficult  to  take 
a  shadow  by  the  throat  and  strangle  it. 

A  convent  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  is 
a  conventicle  of  owls  trying  to  look  daylight  in  the  face. 
A  cloister  distinguished  by  monkish  severities  on  the 
land  of  our  time  is  simply  an  anachronism.  In  ordi¬ 
nary  times,  to  annihilate  an  anachronism  one  has  but 
to  show  the  date  on  a  current  penny-piece,  but  we  do 
not  live  in  an  ordinary  time. 

Let  us,  therefore,  fight. 

But  in  fighting  let  us  distinguish.  The  fitness  of 
truth  lies  in  never  exaggerating  it.  And  what  need 
here  is  there  to  exaggerate  ?  There  is  something  to 
destroy,  something  upon  which  the  light  of  day  must 
be  thrown.  There  is  an  immensity  of  force  in  grave 
and  benevolent  examination.  There  is  no  need  of  an 


incendiary  torch  where  the  calm  light  of  a  lamp  is  all- 
sufficient. 

Therefore — given  the  nineteenth  century — ^we  are 
opposed  to  the  monastic  institution  anywhere,  amidst 
any  of  the  peoples,  in  Asia  as  in  Europe,  in  India  as  in 
Turkey.  Who  says  “convent”  cries  “fen.”  Their 
putrescence  is  evident,  their  stagnation  is  unwholesome, 
their  fermentation  spreads  fever  amongst  a  people, 
and  etiolates  men.  Their  multiplication  is  as  one  of 
the  plagues  of  Egypt.  We  cannot  think  without 
affright  of  religious  systems  which  produce  fakirs, 
bonzes,  marabouts,  Turkish  friars,  and  dervishes,  who 
multiply  in  their  filth  and  their  horrors  until  they 
suggest  a  resemblance  to  a  nest  of  vipers. 

[Victor  Hugo  then  analyses  the  convent  question 
from  the  point  of  view  of  its  principles.  Prayer  and 
the  confusion  of  prayer  with  selfishness  are  analysed, 
the  absolute  value  of  simple  prayer  is  shown,  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  false  prayer  is  made,  “  faith  ”  and  “  law  ” 
are  placed  in  antithesis,  and  the  author  completes  this 
particular  book  of  the  Miserahles  with  this  dogma  : — 
“  We  are  for  religion  as  against  religions.”  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  author  himself  is  essentially 
a  religious  man,  distinguished  for  vast  charitable 
works,  and  that  his  robust  health  at  near  seventy  years 
of  age  is  a  proof  that  he  has  lived  an  honourable  and 
a  temperate  life.] 


THE  DELUGE. 

HE  Lord  sent  rain  from  heaven,  and  o’er  the  land 
Wide  wasting  bade  the  whelming  torrents  rush. 
Dark  from  th’  abyss,  with  hideous  roar,  burst  forth 
Th’  imprison'd  waters.  Ocean  heaved  his  tide 
High  o’er  its  wonted  limits.  Strong  was  He, 

And  mighty  in  His  wrath,  that  on  the  plains 
Pour’d  that  avenging  stream,  and  swept  to  death, 
AVidc  through  the  realms  of  earth,  a  sinful  race. 

Now  o’er  each  dwelling-place  of  man,  the  wave 
Spread  desolation  ;  for  the  Lord  fulfill’d 
His  anger  upon  mortals.  Fifty  days 
And  fifty  nights  continuous  that  dark  flood. 
Fear-struck  and  fainting,  drove  them  to  their  doom. 
Vengeance  and  death  in  all  their  terror  raged. 

The  heaven-coimwission’d  waters  on  all  flesh 
Work’d  the  dread  punishment  of  lawless  lust. 

Fearful  and  wild  where’er  beneath  the  sky 
Earth  spreads  her  ample  confines,  the  swift  stream 
O’ertower’d  the  mountains,  and,  secure  meanwhile, 
With  all  her  inmates  bore  the  sacred  bark. 

Sped  by  the  Power  that  bade  creation  rise, 

So  swell’d  the  flood,  that  soon  its  buoying  load 
The  watery  waste  encompass’d ;  fearless  then 
Of  hunger  or  of  harm,  they  rode  at  large 
Beneath  heaven’s  canopy ; — the  billows’  rage 
Touch’<l  not  that  fated  vessel — for  their  Lord 
Was  with  them  still — the  Holy  One  preserved  tliem. 
Full  fifteen  cubits  o’er  the  mountain  heights 
The  sea-flood  rose,  and  drank  the  force  of  man. 
Wondrous  and  awful  was  that  work  of  wrath. 
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(For  toorldng  our  Crochet,  Tatting,  Knitting, 
Netting,  and  Emhroiderg  Patterns,  toe  beg  to  recum- 
vieiid  to  Subscribers  the  Cottons  of  Messrs.  Walter 
Evans  and  Co.,  of  Derby.) 


177  and  178. — Work  Basket. 


Materials :  Some  cardboard  ;  blue  muslin ; 
blue  glace  silk ;  perforated  cardboard ;  blue  Jilo- 
selle ;  crystal  beads ;  large  cut  crystal  beads. 

This  basket  is  pretty  and  useful.  Take 
first  for  the  border  a  piece  of  cardboard  19 
inches  long,  3  inches  wide;  join  it  into  a 
circle  by  pasting  the  ends  together,  and  cover 


11/  uuvil  oiuco  nii/Li  uiuc  luusiiii*  x  vi  i>iic 

177. — Border  FOR  \\  ORK  Basket  bottom  of  the  basket  cut  a  round  piece  of  179. Plaiting  for  Wiutihg 

cardboard,  cover  it  with  blue  glace  silk,  and  Case  (180). 


sew  it  with  overcast  stitches 
on  to  the  border.  Then 
take  a  strip  of  perforated 
cardboard  of  the  same  size 
as  the  border,  and  work  on 
it  the  pattern  seen  in  No. 
178  with  crystal  beads ;  the 
intervals  are  filled  with 
cross  stitches  of  double  blue 
filoselle.  Round  the  edge 
the  border  is  ornamented 
with  large  cut  crystal  beads, 
working  between  them  cross 
stitches  and  button  -  hole 
stitches  with  blue  filoselle. 
Then  sew  on  the  handles  of 
the  basket  from  illustration 
on  the  inner  edge  ;  they 
consist  of  strips  of  card¬ 
board  14  inches  long,  co¬ 
vered  with  blue  glace  silk, 
and  ornamented  on  one  side 
with  crystal  beads ;  two 
button-hole  stitches  in  op¬ 
posite  directions  must  be 
worked  alternately  with  the 
beads  across  the  handles. 
Then  sew  into  the  basket  a 
bag  of  blue  silk  about  12 


178. — Work  Basket. 


fastened  on  a  row  of  crysta. 
beads,  covered  with  blue 
silk. 

179  and  180. 

Writing  Case. 

Materials:  Blue  silk ;  coartt 
grey  crochet  cotton ;  blue  sili 
cord;  cardboard;  blue  %• 
sellc. 

This  writing-case  is  very 
pretty  and  easily  made.  It 
IS  covered  with  grey  cotton 
plaiting,  varnished  with 
copal  varnish,  so  as  to  imi¬ 
tate  carved  wood.  The  back 
and  pockets  of  the  case  an 
of  blue  glace  silk,  oma- 
meuted  round  the  edge  with 
blue  silk  braid.  Cut  firet 
the  covers  of  thick  card¬ 
board,  each  12  inches  long, 
9  inches  wide,  and  cover 
them  with  plaiting  from 
No.  179,  which  shows  that 
the  cotton  is  not  cut  off  at 
the  edges  of  the  cardboard 
Both  covers  are  joined  toge¬ 
ther  on  one  side  with  a  strip 


181. — ^Darning  on  Net. 


inches  deep,  and 
cover  the  border 
of  the  basket 
with  the  em¬ 
broidered  strip. 
Lastly,  ornament 
the  basket  with 
bead  tassels.  For 
making  each  tas¬ 
sel  cover  a  middle- 
sized  button  with 
double  crochet  in 
white  cotton; 
cover  the  top  of 
the  button  with 
large  cut  crystal 
beads ;  then  fasten 
a  row  of  twisted 
loops  of  crystal 
beads  on  the  stit¬ 
ches  of  every  other 
round  of  the  but¬ 
ton  ;  the  intervals 
between  the  beads 
are  filled  with  blue 
silk  cross  stitches. 
Each  button  is 


182. — Darning  on  Net. 
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of  blue  silk  li  inch  wide, 

Tbich  forms  the  back  ;  the 
itme  material  lines  the 
wrong  side  of  the  covers. 

A  piece  of  coarse  tape  must 
beaewn  in  at  the  back.  For 
Ae  pockets,  which  are  fas- 
ttned  inside  the  covers,  cut 
two  pieces  of  blue  silk  lined 
with  thin  cardboard.  The 
pockets  must  be  much  lon¬ 
ger  than  the  covers,  so  as  to 
make  a  deep  pleat  at  the 
^es,  which  is  to  take  the 
place  of  gores.  Then  sew 
the  cardboard  lining  into 
the  pockets  with  button¬ 
hole  stitches  of  blue  silk,  and 
fasten  the  pockets  on  three 
aides  of  the  cover.  Lastly, 
edge  the  case  with  blue  silk  braid, 
a^  fasten  some  fly-leaves  of  blotting- 

K'  by  means  of  a  piece  of  blue  sihe 
n. 

181  to  183. 


w  « «  m  ■ 
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marked  thicker,  so  as  to  be 
more  distinctly  seen. 


180.— Wruino  Case. 


Patterns  for  Darning  on  Net. 

These  patterns  are  suitable  for 
covers,  curtains,  veils,  &c. 

181.  The  stripes  of  this  pattern  are 
worked  on  thick  net  with  diflFerent 
materials ;  partly  with  coarse  soft 
darning  cotton,  and  partly  with  middle- 
aiied  knitting  cotton.  The  uncompleted 
stripes  of  the  pattern  show  how  this  is 
done ;  that 


183. — Detail  of  Darning 
ON  Net  (182). 


bole  of  the  net 
in  which  the 
needle  is  to 
be  inserted  is 
marked  by  a 
dot;  that 
where  it  is  to 
be  drawn  out 
by  a  cross. 

182.  The 
figures  of  this 
pattern  are 
worked  in  the 
net  in  a  kind 
of  b  a  c  k- 
ititch,  with 
•oft  cotton 
(see  No.  183). 
Carry  the 
cotton  twice 
round  the 
thread  of  the 
net,  then  for 
die  second 
iitch  insert 
die  needle 
into  the  hole 
marked  in  il- 
lustr  atiou 
with  a  dot. 
The  net 
threads, 
which  are  to 
he  worked 
found,  are 
narked  by  a 
hoe  line ;  the 
ootton  is 


184. 

Square  in  Guipure  d’Art. 

Stretch  a  netted  square 
of  25  stitches  on  a  small 
frame.  Begin  to  darn  in 
the  centre  with  cotton  of 
exactly  the  same  size  as  that 
of  the  netting.  The  pattern 
in  the  centre  is  worked  in 
point  de  venise,  with  wheels. 
First  work  the  squares  in 
darning  stitch,  and  the 
border  in  point  d’esprit. 
Then  work  the  four  rosettes 
on  the  darned  ground,  and 
then  the  raised  leaves  which 
form  the  border. 

We  give  the  explanation  of  the 
stitches  used  in  this  pattern : — 

Point  d’esprit  is  a  very  loose  button¬ 
hole  stitch,  worked  first  on  one  side  of 
a  square  of  the  netting,  then  on  the 
other,  looping  the  stitches  together  in 
the  centre. 

The  wheels  occupy  four  squares  of 
the  netting.  Make  first  a  cross  like 
an  X*  The  chief  square  is  thus  divided 
into  eight  compartments.  Fasten  the 
thread  under  the  knot  in  the  centre  of 
the  four  squares,  and  then  pass  alter¬ 
nately  under  and  over  the  eight  threads 
of  the  division.  The  rosette  thus 
formed  must 


184.— Square  in  Guipure  d’Art. 


be  quite  flat. 
A  little  far¬ 
ther  off  pass 
a  thread  be¬ 
tween  the  di¬ 
visions,  and 
work  a  round 
of  overcast 
stitches  ;  re- 
p  e  a  t  the 
round  a  little 
farther  on,  so 
as  to  frame 
the  rosette  in 
the  centre  of 
the  wheel 
with  two  di¬ 
vided  over¬ 
cast  circles. 

Linen  stitch 
is  worked 
exactly  like 
darning 
stitch  for 
linen.  Draw 
four  threads 
in  the  cross¬ 
way  of  a 
square,  then 
four  threads 
across  the 
first,  by  Jess¬ 
ing  the  needle 
once  under 
and  once  over 
a  thread. 
When  several 
squares  have 
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to  be  thus  filled,  the  threads  must  be  drawn  across  all 
the  squares  at  once. 

The  point  de  venise  is  the  most  difficult  to  work. 
Begin  to  work  one  row  of  small  button-hole  stitches, 
not  too  tight,  on  one  of  the  sides ;  go  back  over  these 
stitches  by  working  other  similar  ones  backwards. 
Continue  to  work  on  in  the  same  manner,  going  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  in  button-hole  stitch  till  the  square 
is  filled ;  in  the  last  row  the  stitches  are  worked  on  the 
thread  of  the  netting.  When  this  stitch  is  to  form  a 
triangle,  as  in  our  pattern,  decrease  one  stitch  in  every 
row,  and  finish  by  working  one  stitch  on  the  thread  of 
the  netting. 

The  raised  stitch  is  worked  by  throwing  long  stitches 
over  a  certain  number  of  squares.  On  the  leaves  in 
our  pattern  the  threads  are  thrown  over  two  squares ; 
two  other  threads  are  thrown  on  each  side  of  the  middle 
stitch,  and  meet  at  the  point.  Then  work  with  another 
thread  across  the  long  ones,  without  touching  the 
threads  of  the  netting,  passing  alternately  imder  and 
over  the  long  threads,  so  as  to  form  a  firm,  thick 
tissue. 


THE  SIAMESE  TWIN  BROTHERS. 

The  reappearance  of  this  really  very  extraordinary 
couple  in  London,  after  an  absence  of  forty-one 
years  from  the  metropolis,  may  be  an  excuse  for  the 
publication  of  a  few  words  concerning  them.  Their 
history,  since  their  disappearance  from  Europe,  is 
written  in  a  few  words.  They  came  from  America 
here,  as  it  would  appear  all  phenomena  of  an  orga¬ 
nised  nature  come  from  the  United  States,  and  having 
reaped  a  tolerable  harvest  in  England  by  the  exhibition 
of  themselves,  they  returned  to  America,  where  they 
turned  their  attention  equally  to  agricultural  and 
matrimonial  pursuits.  They  married  a  couple  of  sisters, 
and  took  a  farm.  Time  went  on,  and  children  were 
bom,  eight  to  each,  some  of  whom  are  now  men  and 
women.  As  far  as  the  Siamese  themselves  know,  they 
are  now  fifty-nine  or  sixty  years  of  age.  It  appears 
that  in  this  long  course  of  time  the  brothers  have 
experienced  that  diminution  of  affection  for  each 
other  which  is  natural  to  brothers  who  submit  them¬ 
selves  to  the  ordinary  phases  of  domestic  life.  How 
far  the  wives  have  operated  to  create  difference  of 
opinion  is  a  question  that  may  readily  be  left  to  the 
imagination  of  the  individual  reader.  This,  however, 
is  certain,  that  now,  very  late  in  life,  the  brothers 
desire  physical  separation.  That  this  desire  of  separa¬ 
tion,  however,  is  a  growth  of  only  later  years  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  proved  by  the  fact  that  through  forty  years  the 
world  has  heard  nothing  of  a  desire  on  their  part  to  go 
different  ways. 

Whether  these  men  have  or  have  not  a  decided  cir¬ 
culation,  or  whether  the  blood  of  one  flows  at  all,  and 
if  at  all,  to  what  extent,  in  tiie  arterial  system  of  the 
other,  is  the  question  that  the  surgeons  of  half  a  century 
since  hesitated  to  answer,  and  to  which  those  of  to¬ 
day,  notwithstanding  the  advanced  condition  of  sur¬ 
gical  knowledge,  very  probably  have  avoided  a  reply. 

The  operation  of  separating  these  men  offers  the 
chance  of  winning  a  great  prize  or  drawing  a  great 


blank  in  the  medical  world.  If,  separated,  they  should 
live,  and  their  health  did  not  apparently  suffer,  it  it 
evident  that  the  fame  of  the  operator  would  wax  great. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  operation  failed,  and  one  w 
both  of  the  subjects  died,  then  the  operator  would 
suffer  very  severely  in  credit.  This,  therefore,  is  how 
the  case  stands — a  surgeon  of  repute,  who  knows  how 
shifty  is  public  opinion  in  relation  to  the  faculty, 
would  hesitate  to  risk  his  name  in  the  dark,  while  tlw 
Siamese  themselves  will  not  apply  to  a  young  and 
nameless  operator,  who,  having  everything  in  life  to 
win,  and  little  to  lose,  would  be  very  glad  of  the  leaat 
chance  of  a  success  which  would  make  his  fortune  at 
open  the  way  to  it,  while  a  failure  could  not  deprive 
him  of  a  reputation  which  he  did  not  possess. 

The  arrival  in  England  of  the  Siamese  when  youthi 
appears  to  have  created  much  more  stir  than  their 
second  appearance  in  age — a  change  in  public  intereit 
which  says,  perhaps,  much  for  improved  habits  of 
general  thought.  However,  these  brothers  mun 
always  obtain  a  certain  attention,  for  they  form  phe¬ 
nomena,  or  a  phenomenon,  quite  without  kind. 

The  press  has  been  busy  with  accounts  of  what  they 
are  now.  Here  is  some  account  of  their  appearance 
when  they  first  came  before  the  English  public.  At 
eighteen  they  were  two  distinct  and  perfect  youths, 
apparently  possessing  all  the  faculties  and  powen 
usually  possessed  at  that  period  of  life,  united  together 
by  a  short  band  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  At  first 
sight,  80  close  were  their  sides  together  that  there 
appeared  no  interval  between  them ;  an  examinatke 
showed,  however,  that  they  did  not  touch  each  other, 
the  band  which  connected  them  being,  at  its  shortest 
part,  which  is  the  upper  and  back  part,  about  tvo 
inches  long.  The  under  ridge  in  front  was  at  that 
time  (1827)  soft  and  fleshy,  but  the  whole  ligature  has 
since  grown  much  harder — a  very  natural  result  of  in- 
creased  age.  The  band  in  front,  then  as  now,  was 
about  five  inches  long,  and  was  to  a  certain  degies 
elastic.  Not  so  the  upper  ridge,  about  three  incha 
long,  which  was  in  their  youth  cartilage,  but  whiek 
now  feels  like  bone  to  the  touch.  The  ligature  has 
always  remained  about  two  inches  thick  at  the  upper 
part,  one  inch  at  the  lower.  The  back  part  of  the 
band,  which  is  rounded  from  a  sort  of  thickening  at 
the  places  where  it  grows  from  each  body,  is  not  as 
long  as  the  front  part,  where  it  is  comparatively  fiat 
The  depth  of  the  band  has  always  been  about  four 
inches.  It  apparently  starts  from  the  lower  and  centre 
part  of  the  breast  of  each  brother,  being  a  continuatioi 
of  the  cartilaginous  termination  of  the  sternum,  a 
breast-bone  It  is  covered  with  an  unsutured  skii, 
muscles  evidently  have  an  existence,  and  therefon 
blood-vessels.  The  question  remains  how  high  is  tie 
importance  of  this  venous  system  ?  Even  at  the  eariy 
age  of  eighteen  the  cartilage  of  the  ligature  gave  sigu 
of  hardening.  From  the  nature  of  the  band,  and  tie 
manner  in  which  it  grows,  it  is  impossible  that  tbtj 
should  be  in  any  other  position  in  relation  to  esck 
other  than  side  by  side,  like  soldiers,  or  coming  up, 
one  a  little  to  the  front.  The  arms  and  legs  wst 
always  absolutely  free  in  all  their  movements.  No 
other  connection  than  this  band  at  any  time  existed 
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while  even  as  boys  their  proximity  in  no  way  seemed 
to  inconvenience  either.  Each  of  them,  standing,  sit¬ 
ting,  or  moving,  generally  had  and  has  his  arm  round 
the  neck  or  waist  of  the  other,  and  it  was  under  these 
ckcumstances  that  the  observer  noted  that  the  bodies 
were  those  of  perfectly  well-formed  boys — of  course 
upon  the  Mongolian  model. 

The  arm  removed  from  this  position,  so  close  is  the 
connection,  the  shoulders  cannot  be  held  straight,  the 
near  shoulder  of  each  having  to  be  held  down  or  up 
to  allow  the  brothers  room  to  stand.  Under  these 
circumstances  they  have  an  appearance  of  individual 
deformity  which  in  reality  has  no  existence.  As  boys 
in  their  ordinary  motions  they  resembled  two  persons 
waltzing.  In  a  room  they  appeared  to  roll  about,  but 
when  walking  any  distance  they  proceeded  straight 
forward  in  a  manner  common  to  most  folk. 

“  As  they  rose  or  sat  down,”  says  a  writer  who  paid 
much  attention  to  these  human  curiosities  in  1827, 
“their  movements  reminded  me  occasionally  of  two 
playful  kittens  with  their  legs  round  each  other.  They 
were,  though  strange,  not  ungraceful,  and  without  the 
appearance  of  constraint  and  irksomeness.  The  ave'  age 
height  of  their  countrymen  is  less  than  that  of  Euro¬ 
peans,  and  they  seem  rather  short  for  their  age,  even 
judging  them  by  their  own  standard.  They  are  much 
shorter  than  the  ordinary  run  of  youths  in  this  country 
at  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  are  both  of  the  same 
height.  In  personal  appearance  there  is,  indeed,  such 
a  striking  resemblance  between  them  that  except  from 
position  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other. 
In  the  colour  of  their  skin,  in  the  form  of  the  nose, 
lips,  and  eyes,  they  resemble  the  Chinese,  but  they 
have  not  that  broad  fiat  face  which  is  the  distinguishing 
trait  of  the  Mongolian  races.  Their  foreheads  are 
higher  and  narrower  than  those  of  the  majority  of 
their  countrymen.  The  expression  of  their  counte¬ 
nance  is  cheerful  and  pleasing  rather  than  otherwise, 
ud  they  seem  much  dcligb.^  1  with  any  attention  paid 
them.  Their  appearance  betokens  perfect  health.  To 
their  friends  and  attendants  and  to  each  other  they  are 
said  to  be  much  attached.  They  read  the  countenance 
of  the  visitor  readily,  and  are  easily  affronted  by  any 
expression  of  aversion  or  annoyance.  They  have  learnt 
to  row  a  boat,  can  run  and  jump,  and  are  able  to  run 
over  rigging  with  great  rapidity.  Almost  all  deviations 
from  nature  are  offensive,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
presence  of  these  boys  to  excite  a  single  unpleasant 
anotion.  With  their  arms  twined  round  each  other, 
as  they  bend  down  or  move  about,  they  look  like  a 
group  of  statuary.  It  has  been  stated  that  they  never 
speak  to  each  other,  but  this  is  a  mistake,  though,  as 
they  appear  to  have  a  means  of  communication  more 
rapid  than  by  words,  it  need  cause  little  surprise  that 
they  speak  but  little.  All  the  animal  functions  are 
separate,  distinct ;  they  have  thus  lived  almost  to  man¬ 
hood,  and  there  is  at  present  no  reason  why  they  should 
Bot  reach  the  average  length  of  human  life.” 

A  great  many  questions  arise  in  contemplating  these 
aun,  especially  inquiries  of  an  anatomical  character. 
Bow  is  the  bond  nourished?  By  a  dual  circulation? 
And  if  so,  where  are  the  boundaries  of  this  circulation 
*^y  QUe  circulation  equally  distributing  the  blood 


over  the  two  bodies?  Is  there  any  higher  circulation 
in  the  ligature  than  that  of  elementary  blood-vessels? 
Does  it  contain  arteries  ?  And  if  so,  are  these,  or  the 
single  ai-tery,  protected  by  the  more  solid  portions  of 
the  ligature?  No  experiments  have  been  apparently 
at  any  time  made  to  ascertain  if  there  is  even  a  partial 
circulation.  And  yet  the  test  is  easy.  Alcohol  passes 
in  a  small  degree  perfectly  unchanged  into  the  current 
of  the  blood,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes.  No  experi¬ 
ment  has  been  made  having  for  its  object  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not,  if  the  one  takes  a  large  dose  of  alcohol, 
alcohol  is  to  be  found  in  the  blood  of  the  other.  In 
fact,  medical  experience  will  at  once  suggest  another 
and  far  easier  method  of  ascertaining  if  only  one  circu¬ 
lation  exists.  Then  as  to  quantitative  circulation  ? 
Supposing  circulation  between  the  two  bodies  to  be 
proved,  to  what  extent  does  it  go?  The  same  experi¬ 
ment  which  yielded  the  fact  of  inter-circulation  would 
determine  its  quantity.  For  instance,  assuming  that 
six  minutes  would  be  consumed  in  the  dual  circulation, 
and  that  three  arc  sufficient  to  admit  of  pure  alcohol 
mixing  with  the  blood,  a  test  made  at  the  end  of  ten 
minutes  would  quite  settle  the  question.  If  Eng 
swallows  alcohol,  Chang  not  any,  and  at  the  end  of  ten 
minutes  alcohol  is  found  in  Eng's  blood  and  not  in 
Chang’s — no  circulation,  and  the  severance,  as  far  as 
physical  conditions,  apart  from  purely  mental  ones,  are 
concerned,  of  these  unfortunates,  would  be  attended 
with  no  evil  consequences.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  only  be  by  finding  as  much  alcohol  in  the  blood 
of  the  one  as  the  other  that  the  proof  of  one  circulation, 
and  only  one,  could  be  proved.  And  exactly  as  the 
alcohol  diminished  in  comparative  quantity,  so  the 
reduction  of  the  importance  of  the  inter-circulation 
would  be  ascertained,  and  the  increase  of  the  ratio  of 
safety  with  which  the  operation  of  dividing  the  ligature 
would  be  learnt. 

Practically,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the 
operation  of  dividing  these  Siamese  Twins  is,  per  se, 
safe  and  simple,  even  though  there  may  be  a  wide 
connecting  artery,  for  this  artery  cannot  be  of  more 
importance  than  many  a  one  which  is  severed  daily  in 
cases  distinguished  by  a  large  majority  of  successes. 
But,  however  little  medical  men  may  necessarily  be 
inclined  to  admit  the  inter-actionary  relation  of  body 
and  that  which  we  call  mind,  practically,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  calling,  doctors  do  recognise  the 
inunense  weight  possessed  by  the  mind  in  relation  to 
organic  disease  of  the  most  physical  character.  The 
refiection  which  has,  doubtless,  prevented  any  one  of 
the  great  snrgeons  who  have  seen  the  brothers  from 
giving  an  opinion  in  favour  of  an  operation,  is  the 
result  of  a  belief  that  the  condition  of  separate  lives, 
after  so  long  an  existence  in  duality,  would  be  one  of 
utter  dismay  and  desolation.  Morally,  mentally,  the 
life  of  one  is  the  life  of  the  other,  and  though  it  may 
happen  that  there  is  an  iq>pearauce  of  indifference 
between  them,  perhaps  evidences  of  a  still  stronger 
character,  this  condition  of  things  may  be  compared 
fairly  enough  to  the  aversion  we  may  hare  to  an  iB- 
formed  limb,  or  permanently  injured  portion  of  our 
frames.  We  may  even  hate  it,  but  we  do  not  want  to 
lose  iti 
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185  and  186.— Musuk 
Fichu. 

This  fichu  is  made 
of  muslin,  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  strips  of 
Mechlin  lace  insertion 
1^  inch  wide,  and 
edged  round  the  out¬ 
side  with  lace  |  of  an 
inch  and  IJ  inch  wide. 
Two  frills  of  muslin 
and  lace  IJ  inch  wide 
are  sewn  on  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  back  part  of 
the  fichu  in  scallops,  as 
shown  in  illustration 
No.  186.  Loops  and 
ends  of  rose-coloured 
satin  ribbon  are  also 
added.  The  fichu  is 


186.— Muslin  Fichu  (Back). 


186. — ^Muslin  Fichu  (Front). 


ferred.  It  is  worked  in  point 
russe  with  fine  silk  of  two 
colours;  for  instance,  black 
and  yellow.  No.  188.  This 
scarf  is  embroidered  in  gui¬ 
pure  embroidery.  No.  191 
shows  the  large  pattern  full 
size.  The  borfer  can  easily 
be  worked  from  No.  188. 
The  fringe  is  knotted  in  at 
the  ends. 


edged  round  the  neck 
with  a  narrow  lace 
border,  and  all  round 
the  outside  with  the 
deeper  one. 


187  and  188. 

Embroidered  Cash- 
mere  Scarfs. 

These  scarfs  are  made 
of  white  cashmere. 
Each  is  1  yard  12  inches 
long  and  9  inches  wide. 
They  are  hemmed  at 
the  sides,  and  the  hems 
are  ornamented  on  the 
right  side 
with  herring¬ 
bone  stitches 
of  silk.  At 
the  lower 
ends  they  are 
embroidered 
in  the  manner 
seen  in  illus¬ 
tration,  with 
coloured  silk. 

No.  187  U 

embroidered  - 

in  button- 

hole  stitch 

and  point 

russe  with 

fine  black 

silk.  No.  192 

shows  part  of 

the  embroi- 

dery  pattern 

full  size.  Silk 

fringe  is 

knotted  in  at  ^j^^P 

the  points  of  PPIB^ 

the  scallops 

and  between 

them  (see  ^PP 

illustration). 

The  pattern 
seen  in  No. 

193  can  be 
chosen  if  pre- 


189  and  190. — ^Ljohes’ 
Bodices. 

No.  189. — Low  evening 
bodice  of  black  guipure  net, 
trimmed  with  black  guipure 
insertion  and  lace.  Small 

bows  of  crimson  satin  are 
placed  round 
the  upper 
part  of  the 
bodice,  and 
a  larger  bow 
4k  with  long 

1^  ends  on  either 

shoulder. 

1^  No.  190.— 

K  Muslin  bo- 

■I  dice,  with  a 

W  jabot  of  Va- 

Pj  lenciennes 

«  .  lace.anddou- 

^  .  ^  "  X  ble  lace  ruche 

\ ^  neck ;  bow  of 

''  red  satin  rib- 

throat,  and 
loops  of  the 
same  in  the 
^  jabot.  A 

^  fluting  of 

'  Valenciennes 

^  ^  lace  with  a 

narrow  em- 
'■  broidered 

edging  on  the 
■  opposite  side 

simulates  a 
low  square 


189.— Low  Bodice. 
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bodice,  and  all  the  lower  part  of  the 
bodice  is  trimmed  with  strips  of  insertion 
in  embroidery  placed  the  long  way.  The 
long  sleeves  are  trimmed  to  correspond, 
with  lace  and  embroidery  at  the  top  and 
bottom.  There  is  an  oval  puff  of  lace 
and  satin  ribbon  upon  each  wrist.  Waist¬ 
band  of  red  satin. 


A  New  Food  for  Infants. 

Bread  and  Milk  Flour  is  the  name  of 
the  new  compound  designed  specially  for 
babies’  food.  It  is  prepared  in  a  few 
minutes,  with  water  only,  and  is  said  to 
contain  the  necessary  matters  which  go 
to  form  healthy  bone  and  flesh.  The 
cream  which  is  found  upon  the  surface  of 
cow’s  milk  consists  of  water,  curd,  and 


Embroidered  Cashmere  Scarf. 


are  starch,  gluten,  gum,  sugar, 
bran,  and  water.  The  inventors 
of  the  Bread  and  Milk  Flour 
claim  to  have  united  all  these 
necessary  ingredients  for  the 
well-doing  of  infants  from  their 
birth  up  to  the  age  of  twelve 
months ;  and,  further,  that  the 
Bread  and  Milk  Flour  is  suited 
to  the  stomach  of  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  infant,  and  has  been  retained 
when  all  other  food  has  been 
rejected.  When  we  consider 
that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the 
natural  grief  of 
mothers  who 
are  denied  the 
.....  . 
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THE  JOURNAL  OF  MISS  PATIENCE 
CAERHYUON,  OF  GUALMARA. 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  KIDDLE- A-WINK.” 

Journal  Continued. 

T  breakfast  Miss  Philippa  was  very  curious  con¬ 
cerning  my  absence. 

“  Your  note  told  me  you  were  indisposed,  my  dear ; 
and  certainly  you  look  ill  and  flurried  this  morning,’’ 
she  said.  “  But,  my  love,  that  was  a  monstrous  flue 
young  gentleman  who  brought  your  letter.  Oh,  fie ! 
what  would  the  world  say  if  it  knew  you  stayed  at  his 
house  all  night  ?” 

By  this  I  perceive  Mr.  Amesbury  came  to  her  him¬ 
self  with  the  line  I  wrote,  and  doubtless  he  was 
very  successful  in  reassuring  her,  for  I  see  she  hath 
no  suspicion  of  the  truth,  and  I  am  resolved  to  tell  her 
nothing,  lest  it  should  be  told  again  to  Letty.  No,  I 
will  keep  my  own  counsel  this  time,  holding  all  this 
even  from  my  brother,  because  he  is  Letty’s  husband. 

“  I  was  not  in  the  house  with  Mr.  Amesbury,’’  I 
answered  a  little  hotly ;  “  he  rode  hither  to  see  you, 
and  did  not  return  till  just  as  I  was  departing.  A 
very  civil  person,  his  housekeeper,  attended  to  me.” 

“  And  you  have  your  watch  ?  ”  cried  Miss  Philippa. 
“  Well,  this  is  the  strangest  thing — that  a  fine  gentle¬ 
man  like  this  pretty  young  fellow  should  be  acquainted 
with  thieves,  and  have  the  care  of  stolen  goods! 
Could  the  robber  be  some  former  servant  of  his,  think 
you?” 

“  I  cannot  say,"  I  answered. 

At  this  moment  a  country  lad  came  in,  saying, 
loutishly,  he  had  a  packet  for  the  young  lady.  On 
opening  it  I  found  the  thirty  guineas  which  I  had  left 
on  the  table  at  Amesbury  House,  not  liking  to  take 
them. 

“  With  Mr.  Amesbury’s  respects”  was  all  that  was 
written  on  the  wrapper. 

“  Here  is  your  money.  Miss  Philippa,”  I  said,  handing 
her  the  guineas.  “  And  now  at  home  I  think  you  had 
better  say  nothing  of  this  adventure,  lest  I  should  have 
to  confess  you  were  rich  enough  to  lend  me  this  sum.” 

This  frightened  her,  and  she  has  positively  promised 
to  be  silent.  However,  she  so  plied  me  with  questions 
that  I  was  forced  to  feign  illness,  and  declare  that  the 
same  faintness  and  headache  which  had  detained  me  at 
Amesbury  House  were  afflicting  me  still.  This  gained 
me  a  little  peace. 

I  am  glad  that  despicable  Gloten  did  not  trouble  me 
again. 

I  am  in  sore  distress  of  mind,  but  as  we  travel  on  I 
shall  have  time  to  think.  I  am  impatient  to  see  Alan 
Fulke,  and  hear  from  his  bps  an  explanation,  if  it  be 
possible,  of  Mistress  Pngsley's  strange  words.  I  must 
— ^I  will — know  wherefore  she  is  shut  up  at  Mr.  Ames¬ 
bury’s,  and  why  Alan  and  his  mother  have  had  aught 
to  do  with  it.  Oh,  how  fearful  a  thing  it  is  to  love 
and  doubt  I 

Falmouth,  ICth  June.  The  Revenge  has  sailed  I 


She  was  gone  three  hours  when  I  came.  As  I  rode 
upon  the  hill  sighting  the  sea  I  perceived  a  large  ship, 
with  all  sails  set,  going  westwards,  and  my  mind  mis¬ 
gave  me  she  was  the  Revenge.  Well,  it  is  vain  to 
grieve,  but  there  is  something  lying  on  my  heart  harder 
to  bear  than  sorrow.  I  cannot  write  more  now. 

Same  day,  4  o’clock.  I  have  been  down  to  the 
seaside.  I  went  upon  the  beach  lying  westwards  of 
Pendennis,  and  there,  sheltered  from  all  eyes  by  the 
great  rocks,  I  knelt  down  with  my  face  turned  sea¬ 
wards,  and,  stretching  out  my  arms  towards  the  big 
ship  sailing  to  the  west,  I  prayed  for  Alan.  I  prayed 
with  many  tears,  and  watched  the  ship  till  her  white 
sails  joined  the  clouds,  and  she  floated  away  like  a 
vapour.  I  could  scarce  believe  she  was  gone  at  first, 
and,  dashing  my  tears  aside,  I  strained  my  eyes  from 
point  to  point  all  along  the  low  grey  clouds  and  the 
dull,  lead  sea.  But  all  was  emptiness,  all  silence, 
except  the  moan  of  the  waves  at  my  feet ;  then  I  felt 
alone  in  the  world  indeed,  and  falling  down  upon  the 
sands,  I  hid  my  face  and  wept  bitter  tears.  I  tried  not 
to  murmur,  I  tried  to  stifle  the  voice  which  said  God’s 
ways  were  hard  and  past  finding  out.  1  told  myself  I 
was  blind  and  ignorant,  and  what  seemed  so  cruel  now 
might  in  after  years  appear  a  mercy ;  but  the  thought 
would  not  soothe  me,  and  I  wept  on.  It  was  so  bitter 
to  think  that  if  I  had  waited  patiently  at  home  I  should 
have  seen  him.  If  I  had  cared  less  to  look  upon  his 
face,  and  had  not  taken  this  long,  weary,  and  woeful 
journey,  all  would  have  been  well.  Now  he  is  gone, 
and  years  will  pass  away  before  I  can  clasp  his  hand 
again,  or  hear  the  sound  of  his  voice.  Nor  is  this  alL 
I  must  bear,  through  this  dreary  waiting  time,  all 
those  heavy  clouds  of  doubt  and  fear  w'hich  hang  about 
my  heart.  A  word  from  him  would  have  dispelled 
them,  but  I  cannot  hear  that  word.  And  the  defence 
to  which  I  longed  to  listen,  the  explanation  1  so  yearned 
to  receive,  are  put  off,  perhaps,  for  ever.  They  are 
gone  in  yonder  vanished  ship,  and  I  am  here  upon  the 
sands  with  my  burden  of  disquietude  and  doubt. 

Oh,  if  I  could  have  seen  him !  If  only  for  a  moment  I 
could  have  looked  upon  his  face,  I  should  hare  known 
if  it  was  the  face  of  a  good,  true  man,  and  I  should 
bury  deep  as  the  dead  in  this  sea  all  the  grievous  fears 
which  mar  my  peace  and  make  my  love  a  torture. 

Thus  ran  my  thoughts,  while  the  rain  and  the  spray 
sprinkled  me,  and  the  great  dreary  sea  drew  ever 
nearer  and  nearer  like  a  heaving  desert. 

How  cruel  the  restless  waters  seemed  to  mo  to-day  1 
how  cruel  the  anger  and  clamour  of  the  people  who 
cry  out  for  war !  O  that  there  were  peace  upon  the 
earth  and  goodwill,  then  Alan  would  not  have  gone ! 

Wet  with  the  waves  and  the  rain  I  am  come  back  to 
my  inn,  to  rest  here  awhile  before  I  ride  home  to 
Gualmara.  All  along  the  street  as  I  came,  I  asked 
people  about  the  ship. 

“  Was  it  a  good  ship?”  I  asked,  “stout,  and  strong, 
and  swift?  Would  it  stand  a  tempest?  Was  it  well 
manned?  Did  the  troops  seem  happy  that  sailed  away 
in  her.  perhaps  to  war  and  death?” 

All  answered  she  was  a  brave  ship,  a  safe  ship,  a 
noble  ship,  beautiful  on  the  waters  as  a  bird.  And  she 
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had  gone  with  cheers  on  every  side  of  her,  and  good 
wishes  from  a  thousand  hearts. 

And  I  was  not  here  to  breathe  my  poor  blessing  on 
her !  Without  a  kiss  from  my  lips,  without  a  touch 
from  my  hand,  without  a  cheering  word  from  me,  Alan 
stood  upon  her  deck  and  saw  the  shores  of  Old  England 
sink  into  the  sea.  When  he  sees  them  rise  again,  will 
he  care  whether  or  no  Patience  Caerhydon  comes  to 
welcome  him  ? 

Gualmara,  June  17th.  I  have  things  to  tell  that  vox 
me.  Tester  evening,  as  I  rode  homewards  drenched 
with  rain — for  a  summer  storm  came  on,  which  filled 
my  heart  with  heavy  thoughts  of  the  ship — I  overtook 
upon  a  hill  our  big  coach,  with  Tristram  and  Letty  in 
it.  I  vow  they  had  been  quarrelling,  for  Letty’s  rouge 
was  washed  away  with  tears,  and  Tristram  had  that 
look  upon  his  face  which  in  a  Caerhydon  it  is  dangerous 
to  see. 

“  Patience  1”  cried  Letty,  with  a  forced  laugh,  “  is 
that  really  you,  child?  Why,  what  a  Dolly  Draggle- 
tail  you  are!  And  what  have  you  done  with  Philippa?” 

“I  rode  from  Plymouth,”  I  answered,  “and  I  left 
Miss  Philippa  there  to  come  on  in  the  chaise.” 

“Lord,  child,  how  you  blush  about  it!”  she  said 
coarsely.  “  I  warrant  me  you  have  come  a  racing  pace 
the  whole  way,  but  you  are  too  late.  The  quarry  you 
have  hunted  has  taken  wing  and  gone  across  the  sea.” 

Tears  of  indignation  came  into  my  eyes  at  her  rude 
words. 

“I  have  hunted  no  one,”  I  said  angrily;  “but  if 
you  mean  that  I  have  striven  hard  to  be  in  time  to  say 
fareweU  to  Alan  Fulke,  you  speak  but  the  truth, 
though  unkindly,  and  you  do  not  shame  me  by  it.  If 
the  whole  world  know  of  my  ride,  I  care  not.  When 
I  promised  to  be  his  wife,  it  seems  to  me  I  confessed  to 
all  the  world  1  loved  him ;  and  surely  it  is  no  shame  if 
we  two,  being  troth-plight,  desired  earnestly  to  meet 
before  this  long,  sad  parting.” 

“  Speak  for  yourself,”  returned  Letty  hastily.  “  You 
know  not  what  Humphrey  wished.” 

“  I  know  this,  that  he  has  taken  as  long  a  journey 
for  me  as  I  for  him,”  I  cried.  “  He  came  to  Gualmara 
to  see  me.”  * 

Letty  was  silent  a  moment  with  surprise. 

“Who  told  you  tiiat?”  she  said  in  a  vexed  way. 
“  At  all  events  he  took  it  mighty  carelessly  when  he 
found  you  gone.” 

At  this  instant  she  caught  sight  of  Tristram’s  face, 
pale  with  a  strange  fury,  and  biting  her  lip,  she  faltered 
out  with  a  little  laugh — 

“  I  do  but  jest.  Patience ;  the  truth  is,  he  was  like  a 
raven,  all  croaks  and  blackness.” 

She  looked  at  Tristram  as  she  spoke,  but  he  made 
her  no  answer. 

“Young  Fulke  came  down  hither  to  see  you. 
Patience,  as  he  told  me,”  said  my  brother,  addressing 
himself  to  me,  “  and  though  I  saw  little  of  the  raven 
in  him,  yet  he  declared  himself  mightily  vexed  at 
missing  you.  We  took  him  to  Falmouth  this  morning, 
and  saw  him  on  board  the  Revenge.  He  was  gloomy 
enough  at  parting.  But,  for  my  part,  1  wish  the 
Americans  joy  of  him.” 


“  Don’t  heed  him.  Patience,”  said  Letty,  laying  her 
hand  coaxingly  on  his  shoulder.  “  Tristram  hates  poor 
Humphrey.” 

“  Not  I,”  he  said,  shaking  her  hand  away.  “  But  I 
am  sorely  vexed.  Patience,  you  have  had  this  wearying 
journey  with  disappointment  at  the  end  of  it.  I 
am  to  blame  for  letting  you  go.  Fulke  would  have 
ridden  to  Plymouth  to  meet  you  had  there  been  time, 
but  the  captain  of  the  ship  would  not  give  him  an 
hour.” 

All  this  was  said  as  we  crept  up  the  hill  slowly,  I 
riding  by  the  coach  door,  but  now  we  Imd  reached  the 
top,  I  was  glad  to  wave  my  hand  to  them  and  ride 
away.  Tristram  called  after  me,  asking  if  I  would 
come  in  the  coach,  and  let  the  man  with  me  lead 
the  horse,  but  I  answered  no,  being  wet  I  should 
but  take  cold,  and  so  I  rode  on  fast,  weeping  as 
I  went. 

It  was  so  bitter  to  me  to  know  Letty  had  seen  him — 
Letty  had  wished  him  good-bye — Letty  had  hung  upon 
his  wortls,  and  gathered  his  looks  into  her  eyes ;  her 
cla.sp  had  lingered  the  last  upon  his  hand  when  sails 
were  set  and  partings  were  said  all  round,  and — 
bitterest  of  all — hers  was  the  face  his  eyes  fell  last 
upon  in  leaving,  and  perhaps  for  this,  as  he  crossed  the 
sea,  it  would  come  oftener  to  his  memory  than  mine. 
Suddenly,  as  I  thought  all  this,  I  blushed  for  shame, 
saying  to  myself,  “  Letty  is  my  brother’s  wife ;  how 
can  I  do  him  this  wrong  to  let  a  shadow  of  jealousy 
fall  upon  her  from  my  foolish,  vexed  heart  ?”  Then  I 
trembled,  reflecting  what  evil  I  might  cause  if  I  let 
Tristram  see  the  spectre  that  haunted  me,  and  I 
resolved  I  would  drive  it  from  me  for  ever.  I  rode  on 
bravely  after  this,  and  reached  Gualmara  with  dry 
eyes. 

Oh,  dear  Gualmara,  how  I  love  thee !  My  dear,  my 
beautiful  home !  As  I  rode  down  the  glen,  and  saw 
the  shining  myrtles  and  the  rolling  sea,  troubled  by  the 
storm,  and  caught  a  sudden  sight  of  the  glittering  roof 
and  western  windows  gleaming  with  the  fading  purple 
of  the  sky,  such  a  yearning  joy  and  tenderness 
gathered  about  my  heart  that  I  longed  to  put  my  arms 
around  the  dear  old  place  and  kiss  it.  As  each  familiar 
tree  came  within  my  sight  I  put  out  my  hand  to  touch  the 
leaves  in  passing,  and  a  sea  of  loving  memories  filled 
up  all  my  soul.  When  I  got  within  the  gates,  I  looked 
upon  the  great  elm  where  the  bearers  had  rested  carry¬ 
ing  my  father,  but  further  on  was  the  tall  beech  with 
the  seat  around  it,  where  he  and  I  had  sat  together 
many  and  many  a  summer  day.  And  so  sweet 
memories  mellowed  bitter  thought,  and  peace  and 
thankfulness  wrapped  me  about  with  rest. 

Oh,  the  joy  and  happiness  of  coming  home  again 
after  absence !  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  away  a  year, 
when  Deborah  and  Rozzy  and  all  the  kindly  people 
pressed  around  me  with  beaming  faces  of  content. 
Yet  I  missed  the  welcome  my  dear  father  would  have 
given ;  but  had  he  lived.  Patience  Caerhydon  would 
never  have  taken  this  mad  journey. 

Now  this  is  the  thing  that  has  vexed  me.  When  I 
had  changed  my  wet  clothes,  and  Deborah  brought  me 
a  dish  of  Ua,  she  looked  so  strangely  at  me  that  I 
asked  what  ailed  her. 
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“  My  dear  Miss  Patience,”  she  said,  “  I  feel  whizzy.* 
Ef  I’d  been  duffedf  about  like  a  dowstenf  bed,  my  head 
wouldn’t  be  in  a  wus  por§  than  it  is.  Thic  hussy 
Nora  has  runned  away :  she’s  gone  clain  off.” 

“  Where  ?”  I  cried.  “  Back  to  her  mother’s,  do  you 
mean  ?” 

“  No,  my  dear ;  et  ’ll  be  a  whisht  day  for  thic  ould 
droozenhead,  II  Lady  Lily,  when  she  sees  thic  silly 
maid’s  face  again,  ef  she  ever  do  see  it,  for  the  wench 
is  gone  to  ’Merrakey.” 

I  looked  up,  too  frightened  to  speak. 

“Here’s  a  letter  from  her,”  continued  Deborah, 
taking  it  from  her  pocket ;  “  but  you  know  she’ve 
got  no  more  school-laming  than  a  chet,^  so  who 
have  writ  it  for  her  I  can’t  say.” 

1  took  the  letter  and  read : — 

“  Deab  Mistress  Deborah, — Plese  inform  my  mother 
that  I  am  marrid,  and  I  am  gone  with  my  husbend  to 
America.  His  honour  Mr.  Fulke  has  got  leave  from 
the  colonel  for  me  to  go  in  the  ship.  I  have  no  doubt 
I  shall  be  very  happy  and  cumfortable,  so  plese  tell 
mother  not  to  grieve.  I  expect  to  come  home  a  lady, 
for  my  husbend  is  a  serjeant  and  a  scholer,  and  does  all 
the  officers’  writing  work — I  mean  them  that’s  like 
Mr.  Fulke,  too  much  of  the  gentleman  to  do  it  their- 
selves.  My  duty  to  mistress,  and  I  am  sure  I’m  vastly 
sorry  to  go  away  without  warning,  but  surcumstances 
wouldn’t  purmit.  I  hope  I  haven’t  put  her  to  no  ilcon- 
venyence.  So  no  more  at  present  from 

“  Your  humbel  servint, 

“Nora  Maynard. 

“That’s  my  new  name.  You  can  write  to  me, 
Mrs.  Maynard,  Boston.” 

I  folded  up  this  production  and  flung  it  on  the  table. 
I  felt  my  face  was  very  pale. 

“  It  is  useless  to  be  sorry  for  such  a  girl,”  I  said, 
“but  I  am  grieved  for  her  mother,  and  vexed  Mr. 
Fulke  should  have  helped  the  poor  silly  wench  to 
thrust  herself  into  hardship  and  misery.” 

“  Misery,  my  dear !”  returned  Deborah ;  “  she  de- 
sarves  nauthing  less.  I  hope  the  savages  will  cut  her 
up  and  maake  a  cunger  pie  of  her.  Sich  gashly  impe- 
dence  I  never  seedl  Writin’  letters,  too,  like  a  bom 
lady !  And  Mrs.  Maynard,  too !  Aw,  what  pride  and 
oogliness  theere  es  in  the  world !  Loar,  Jimeny  I  Loar, 
Jimeny !”  *• 

The  coach  arrived  while  we  were  talking,  and  Letty 
very  soon  rang  her  bell  furiously  for  Nora.  Then  I 
went  to  her  in  her  room,  and  gave  her  the  girl’s  foolish 
letter. 

“  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?”  said  Letty,  trem¬ 
bling  with  passion.  “  This  is  not  a  Cornish  letter ;  it 
cannot  be  Nora’s ;  it  is  written  by  some  Englishman.” 

She  snatched  it  up  from  the  floor,  where  she  had 
flung  it,  and  looked  at  the  writing  again.  Then  to  my 
surprise  she  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  and  went  off  into 
violent  hysterics. 


s  Conf  used,  f  Struck.  J  Dost  or  chaff  from  winnowing  com. 

§  Dismay — bother.  ||  Fool.  IT  Kitten. 

**  The  Cornish  are  careful  not  to  swear,  eo  the  above  expres¬ 
sion  had  better  remain  ol«curc. 


June  18th.  I  am  grieved  at  Alan’s  thoughtless 
cruelty  in  aiding  Nora  to  marry  a  soldier — if  he  have 
really  done  so — but  the  truth  may  be  that  the  girl  only 
came  to  him  to  entreat  for  liberty  to  go  in  the  ship, 
and  he  would  procure  her  this  out  of  kindness.  How¬ 
ever,  Letty  swears  she  will  never  forgive  him.  She  is 
ill  to-day,  but  just  as  angry  as  ever. 

Tristram  gave  me  a  long  letter  last  night  from  Alan. 
It  is  very  tender,  very  loving,  but  there  is  a  strange 
reckless  air  about  it. 

“  Now  you  are  gone.  Patience,  there  is  not  a  single 
good  angel  here,”  he  writes,  “  to  save  me  from  mis¬ 
chief.  I  believe  the  devil  himself  always  interferes  in 
my  affairs,  being  resolved  I  shall  not  escape  his  talons. 
AVhy  else  are  you  led  away  to  Portsmouth,  while  I 
came  down  here  like  an  eager  fool  to  find  only  a 
glumpy  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  sundry  other  stum¬ 
bling-blocks  for  my  iniquities?  My  disappointment 
makes  me  savage,  and  I  feel  reckless  enough  to  set  fire 
to  this  old  pile,  and  die  in  it,  in  the  sure  hope  then  of 
wringing  a  tear  from  you  for  my  death.  As  it  is,  my 
bones  will  whiten  in  the  wilderness,  and  you  will  have 
learned  to  hate  me  by  that  time,  so  the  Indians  may 
make  a  scarecrow  of  ’em  for  aught  I  care.  This  is  sad 
nonsense.  Patience,  but  I  am  so  angry  at  missing  you 
that  I  am  fit  for  ‘  treasons,  stratagems,  and  strife.’  I 
would  blow  up  king,  lords,  and  commons  if  I  could. 
Why  did  I  not  stay  with  the  regiment  ?  My  dear  love, 
how  I  would  have  thanked  you  for  your  journey !  I 
think  you  love  me,  or  you  would  not  have  done  this. 
I  do  not  heed  Letty,  who  says  you  are  gone  for  love  of 
adventure,  or  in  hope  to  find  the  painter.  But  why 
did  you  go,  sweetheart  ?  I  was  like  a  madman  when  I 
found  Gualmara  empty.  I  rode  up  to  the  door  with 
such  eager  hope  and  joy,  which  one  word  changed  to  a 
bitterness  past  cursing.  AVill  you  answer  for  my  sins. 
Patience  ?  I  have  sworn  horribly  every  hour  since  I 
came,  and  I  have  well-nigh  quarrelled  with  your 
brother,  and  what  else  I  shall  do  I  know  not.  But 
there  is  always  mischief  ready  for  the  ripe  heart.  Oh, 
Patience,  my  love,  my  wife,  my  life,  come  back  in  time 
to  save  me  from  my  miserable  self  1” 

“  No,  truly,”  I  said  sorrowfully,  as  I  put  the  letter 
down,  “Mrs.  Trevela  would  never  have  loved  a  man 
like  Alan  Fulke.” 

June  19th.  Miss  Philippa  arrived  last  evening  in  a 
kittereen,*  having  been  unable  to  procure  a  chaise  at 
St.  Austell,  where  her  vehicle  broke  down — from  her 
immense  weight,  the  man  said,  and  he  went  back  with 
it  very  glumpy  to  Plymouth. 

“  All  my  bones  are  broken,  I  do  believe,”  she  cried, 
throwing  herself  on  the  sofa,  “  and  I  am  jolted  to  a 
jelly.  As  for  you,  my  dear,  I  expected  you  would  get 
your  neck  broken  when  you  tore  away  on  that  mad 
ride.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  alive.  AVhen  did  you  get 
to  Falmouth?” 

I  told  her  the  hour,  upon  which  she  cast  up  her  eyes 
in  astonishment. 

“  After  that,  child.  I'll  back  you  to  ride  a  race  with 
any  jockey  alive.  But  you  risked  your  neck  in  vain,  I 


•  A  sort  of  covered  cart. 
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hear;  the  scapegrace  had  sailed.  When  you  are  as 
old  as  I  am,  my  love,  and  have  lived  in  other  people’s 
houses  as  long  as  I  have,  you’ll  look  back  with  wonder 
at  yourself  for  taking  all  this  trouble  for  a  popinjay. 

I  wouldn’t  put  myself  on  a  horse  now  for  any  man’s 
sake,  much  less  dash  through  the  towns  and  scare  all 
the  villages,  just  to  have  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  a 
laced  waistcoat,  and  a  cocked  hat  with  a  fool’s  head  in 
it.  No,  my  dear,  when  I  frighten  the  country,  and 
hazard  my  bones  upon  a  horse,  it  shall  be  for  some¬ 
thing  more  substantial  than  a  kiss  and  a  good-bye. 
Still,  I  am  sorry  you  didn’t  get  it,  since  you  had  set 
your  heart  on  it — I  am,  really.” 

Her  way  of  talking  shocked  me,  and  I  felt  my  cheeks 
bum  with  shame  to  think  that  my  journey  could  be 
thus  spoken  of,  and  my  love  and  sorrow  so  coarsely 
misrepresented.  I  begin  to  see  that  I  have  sinned 
against  the  rules  of  the  world  in  this  foolish  act  of 
mine,  and  I  must  expect  blame  from  many  tongues. 
Well,  I  care  not.  When  I  love  I  must  love  tmly,  gene¬ 
rously,  openly,  and  honestly,  with  all  my  heart.  When 
I  am  ashamed  of  my  love  I  will  fling  it  away.  I  shall 
never  be  a  fine  lady  to  play  the  hypocrite,  and  hide  my 
love  with  a  lying  tongue.  But  I  spoke  none  of  these 
thoughts  to  Miss  Philippa,  who  was  very  busy  now  at 
the  table,  seated  before  a  large  tray. 

“  My  dear  child,”  she  said  to  me,  as  she  poised  her 
fork  in  the  air,  “  I  have  made  it  a  point  of  duty  all  my 
life  long  to  eat  as  much  in  other  people’s  houses  as 
time  and  circumstances  would  allow.  If  I  had  lived 
by  myself,  and  at  my  own  expense,  I  should  have  been 
as  thin  as  a  heron.  I  always  speak  frankly  to  you,  my 
love,  because  you  are  so  outrageously  honest  that  it 
would  be  monstrous  wicked  to  tell  you  lies.  Now,  my 
dear,  what  little  sins  and  iniquities  have  been  going  on 
here  in  my  absence  ?  Just  amuse  me  with  the  cata¬ 
logue  while  I  eat  my  dinner,  there’s  a  good  child.” 

“  I  know  of  none.  Miss  Philippa,”  I  answered. 

“  La,  child !  don’t  tell  me  that  nonsense  when  that 
firebrand  Humphrey  Fulke  has  been  here  !” 

“  I  hate  backbiting !”  I  cried  fiercely.  “  If  you  have 
anything  to  say  against  Alan,  speak  out,  Miss  Phi¬ 
lippa.” 

“  /  say  anything  against  him,  or  against  anybody ! 
No,  my  dear,  I  hope  I  understand  my  position  better 
than  that.  A  poor  creature  living  in  other  people’s 
houses  has  no  right  to  an  opinion  of  her  own.  If  these 
chickens  that  I  am  eating  were  mine,  and  this  silver 
fork  were  mine,  and  these  respectable  old  frights  round 
the  room  in  frames  were  my  blessed  and  sainted  ances¬ 
tors,  and  this  roof  above  my  poor  worried  head  was  my 
own,  I  should  be  in  a  condition  to  pass  outspoken  and 
disagreeable  remarks.  But  being  only  a  worm,  and 
requiring  a  good  deal  of  victuals  to  keep  myself  alive, 
and  a  good  many  yards  of  stuff  to  keep  myself  clothed 
— my  fleshly  tabernacle  being  large — I  hold  my  tongue 
and  shut  my  eyes,  when  I  can.  My  dear  Miss  Patience, 
don’t  toss  my  muff  about  like  that  !•  If  Letty  were  here 
she  would  see  in  a  moment  how  heavy  it  is.  I  am 
obliged  to  carry  it  about  with  me  even  in  June  and 
July,  when  I  am  melting  with  heat.  What  else  can  I 
do  ?  I  never  feel  it  safe  except  when  it  is  under  my 
own  eyes.” 


I  laid  aside  her  muff,  but  immediately  managed  to 
overset  a  bran-new  bandbox  she  had  brought  with  her, 
and  the  cover  coming  off,  out  tumbled  two  powdered 
side-curls,  and  a  couple  of  padded  bows  a  mile  high  ; 
then  followed  a  small  mincing  hat,  with  cherry  ribbons 
and  red  roses  on  it ;  after  this  laces  and  gloves ;  and 
lastly,  a  headdress  so  vastly  fine  that,  if  she  go  to 
church  in  it,  the  congregation  will  hear  no  sermon,  for 
they  will  lose  their  ears,  and  be  all  eyes. 

Seeing  all  her  finery  on  the  floor.  Miss  Philippa  laid 
down  her  knife  and  fork,  and  gazed  at  me  in  conster¬ 
nation.  I  don’t  think  she  will  backbite  Alan  to  me 
again.  She  shall  say  nothing  against  him,  or  she  shall 
speak  out.  I  will  endure  no  more  of  these  inuendoes. 

“Ah,  Miss  Philippa!”  I  cried  angrily,  “I  see  now 
why  you  were  so  sick  and  tired  at  Plymouth  that  you 
must  needs  have  two  days’  rest  and  so  force  me  to  go 
on  by  myself  on  horseback.  I  missed  the  Revenge 
only  by  three  hours,  or  less,  some  said,  and  this  I  owe 
to  your  delays  upon  the  road.  You  have  caused  me 
cruel  regret  and  sorrow  by  your  want  of  kindness.” 

“  My  dear,  I  am  a  selfish  beast,”  returned  Philippa 
with  tears  in  her  eyes.  “I  have  so  long  made  it  a 
principle  of  my  life  to  be  selfish  for  duty’s  sake,  that  I 
don’t  know  when  to  permit  myself  a  little  relaxation. 
But  until  I  got  to  Plymouth  I  really  did  not  delay 
more  than  I  could  help.  Remember  I  am  not  quite  as 
thin  as  a  garden  rake ;  I  couldn’t  travel  on  night  and 
day  like  a  thread-paper  girl.  Then  at  Plymouth  the 
shops  were  so  tempting,  and  I  had  promised  Letty  I 
would  bring  home  the  last  fashions.” 

“  So  these  things  are  for  her?” 

“  No,  no,  not  those ;  others  down  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bandbox.  And,  my  dear,  don’t  think  me  altogether 
unfeeling.  I  stopped  for  the  shopping  out  of  duty’s 
sake,  I  assure  you.  A  poor  creature  like  me  couldn’t 
dare  be  so  wicked  as  to  throw  away  money.” 

“  It  seems  to  me  you  have  thrown  away  plenty,”  I 
said,  looking  at  the  frippery  she  was  gathering  up. 

“  My  love  I  you  don’t  suppose  I  am  such  a  sinner  as 
to  touch  my  own  money?”  she  cried.  “No,  indeed. 
The  milliner  made  me  the  headdress  out  of  Letty’s 
order,  and  most  of  the  other  things  I  got  in  the  same 
way.  The  curls  I  paid  half-price  for,  as  I’ve  promised 
the  hairdresser  he  shall  come  down  to  dress  our  heads 
at  the  ball  which  Letty  will  give  in  the  autumn.  And 
then  I  made  a  little  money  out  of  the  tradespeople, 
besides  what  I  got  from  Letty  for  executing  her  com¬ 
missions  ;  so  you  perceive,  love,  it  really  was  a  duty  on 
my  part  to  stay  at  Plymouth.”  , 

I  could  only  stare  at  her  in  bewilderment,  not  com¬ 
prehending  her  words. 

“  I  suppose  you  wonder,  my  dear,  at  my  cleverness 
in  getting  anything  from  those  grasping  shopkeepers ; 
but  you  must  not  think  it  was  a  small  order  I  gave 
them.  Those  few  things  in  the  box  are  nothing; 
there’s  a  fine  lot  coming  down  next  week,  silks,  satins, 
ribbons,  chintzes,  and  feathers.  Oh !  Letty  is  going  to 
show  the  county  that  she  is  Madam  Caerhydon.” 

I  was  aghast  at  this  extravagance,  fearing  Tristram 
could  ill  afford  it.  But  I  held  my  peace.  I  am  begin¬ 
ning  to  feel  that  Gualmara  is  not  the  home  it  was  to 
me  in  my  father’s  time.  Yesterday,  when  I  bade 
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Rozzy  gather  some  fruit  for  a  poor  sick  woman,  Letty 
told  him  sharply  not  to  do  it,  and,  walking  away,  she 
murmured  to  herself  she  was  mistress  here,  not  me. 
So  I  must  clothe  my  misgivings  in  a  shred  of  Miss 
Philippa's  philosophy,  and  remember  I  am  in  my 
brother’s  house,  not  my  own.  I  must  beware,  too,  not 
to  sow  dissension,  or  make  him  discontented  with  his 
wife.  Ah,  I  am  learning  sorrowfully  to  discipline  my 
madcap  out-speaking  nature. 

“  Tell  me  no  more,”  I  said  to  Miss  Philippa.  “  I  do 
not  wish  to  hear  it.” 

“  Then  say  you  forgive  me,  child ;  I  sha'n't  be  happy 
else.  You  perceive,  don’t  you,  it  was  my  duty  to  add 
a  few  guineas  to  the  little  honest  fund  I  have  laid  up 
for  my  old  age.  It  would  have  been  downright  sinful 
in  me  to  fling  away  ten  pound  for  the  sake  of  gratifying 
my  feelings  in  seeing  a  bit  of  romance  like  your  parting 
with  that  delightful,  fascinating  piece  of  hmnau  impu¬ 
dence,  Humphrey  Fulke.  I  couldn’t  afford  it,  my 
dear;  I  really  couldn’t  1  Hush!  here  is  Letty!  Not  a 
word  to  her,  you  know,  about  this,  for  the  world.  She 
hates  any  one  to  earn  an  honest  penny.” 

Letty  came  into  the  room  yawning,  with  her  hat 
hanging  on  her  arm.  She  kissed  Miss  Philippa 
languidly,  then  tapped  her  on  the  arm  with  her  fan. 

“That  hussy  Nora  has  run  away,”  she  said, 
shrugging  her  shoulders. 

Miss  Philippa  glanced  at  me  with  a  look  of  triumph. 

“  Didn’t  I  tell  you  some  little  wickedness  had  been 
going  on  here?”  she  cried.  “I  knew  it.  I  was  sure 
of  it.” 

“  She’ll  repent,”  said  Letty  in  a  cold,  calm  voice, 
hope  1  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her 
when  she  works  her  way  home  in  rags  and  misery.” 

“Works  her  way  home!”  exclaimed  Miss  Philippa. 
“  Has  it  positively  come  to  that  ?  lias  the  fool  gone 
to  America?” 

“The  wretch!”  said  Letty,  flinging  her  hat  with  a 
passionate  gesture  on  the  couch.  “Yes,  she’s  gone; 
and  I  hope  she’ll  die,  starved  in  the  woods,  or  be  sold 
to  a  planter  for  a  slave  and  get  beaten  to  death.” 

“  Don't  be  so  hard  on  her,  Letty,”  I  cried  w'ith  my 
cheeks  burning.  “  She  has  not  run  away  in  sin,  thougli 
her  going  be  wicked  and  cruel  enough ;  she  is  married 
to  a  sergeant  in  Alan’s  regiment.  Miss  Philippa.” 

“  Married  to  a  cat-o’-nine-tails  and  a  drum’s  head !” 
answered  that  lady.  “  Are  you  going  to  believe  such 
stuff  ?” 

“Most  assuredly,”  I  answered.  “With  whom  can 
she  be  gone,  if  not  with  her  husband?  You  know- 
him,  I  suppose,  Letty.  Will  he  be  kind  to  her?  Is 
he  a  good  man  ?” 

Letty  stared  at  me  as  if  I  \vere  mad,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  rejjeat  the  question. 

“You  must  know  this  Sergeant  Maynard,”  I  said 
impatiently.  “  Nora  could  only  have  met  the  man  in 
London,  or  at  Mallivery  Place.” 

At  this  Letty  burst  out  a-laughing,  and  declared  I 
was  the  biggest  simpleton  in  all  Christendom. 

“  Do  you  think  a  soldier  in  a  marching  regiment  is 
likely  to  be  a  saint?”  she  asked.  “I  remember  this 
Maynard  now.  He  came  to  our  lodgings  in  town  some¬ 
times,  with  messages  from  Humphrey;  he  is  a  little 


one-eyed  man,  shrivelled  as  a  parched  pea,  and  ugly 
as  a  monkey.  He  swears  horribly  when  he  is  sober, 
and  cries  when  he  is  drunk,  hut  he  is  a  clever  scamp ; 
he  can  read  and  write,  and  makes  himself  useful.” 

Here  she  laughed  again  till  tears  rolled  over  her 
cheeks,  especially  when  she  saw  my  sober  face,  I  being 
sorry  this  foolish  Nora  has  married  a  bad  man.  Miss 
Philippa  was  grave  also. 

“  Say  no  more  about  the  wench,”  she  cried ;  “  it  will 
but  make  mischief  if  we  talk  of  her.” 

“  I  am  sorry  for  her,”  I  said.  “  I  fear  she  will  have 
but  a  woeful  life.” 

“Sorry!’’  cried  Letty,  as  her  laughter  ceased,  and 
her  eyes  shot  fire.  “  If  she  ever  lives  to  come  back 
here  I'll  have  her  whipped  at  the  cart’s  tail.  I’ll  lot 
her  know  my  husband  is  a  justice  of  the  peace.” 

“No  lady  likes  to  be  left  by  her  maid  without  a 
moment’s  warning,”  said  Miss  Philippa  to  me,  as  if 
excusing  Letty’s  anger.  Then  she  snatched  the  cover 
from  the  bandbox  and  took  out  her  headdress,  and 
Letty  running  to  admire  it,  was  soon  absorbed  in  the 
new  fashions. 

Upon  this  I  left  them. 

June  21st.  This  morning  poor  old  Mrs.  Jenkins 
came  liithcr  to  inquire  for  her  daughter.  She  and 
Letty  have  had  a  mighty  ugly  quarrel,  and  my  blood 
got  so  hot  at  hearing  her  injustice  that  I  turned  upon 
her  fiercely,  and  so  the  battle  raged  my  way,  and 
Letty  got  the  worst  of  it,  for  she  is  a  coward  still,  and 
my  passion  frightened  her  into  silence  and  tears.  I 
am  sorry  for  my  temper,  but  I  was  in  the  right  for  all 
that.  I  could  not  stand  by  and  sec  an  inoffensive  old 
woman  like  Lady  Lily  insulted  and  ill-treated. 

She  came  into  the  room  trembling,  and  leaning  on 
her  stick. 

“  I  hope  I  see  aal  the  quaality  well,”  she  said 
humbly.  “  I’ve  waalked  a  good  many  mile  to  see  my 
daater  Leonora  Christiana  Mariana  Hooper  Bowden 
Jenkins,  and  the  sarvints  say  she  edd’nt  here  now!” 

She  gave  me  a  look  so  bewildered,  so  helpless,  as 
fearing  to  hear  some  sorrow,  that  I  ran  and  placed  a 
clmir  for  her. 

“  Ef  so  be  as  my  daater  hasn’t  pleased  her  ladyship,” 
she  said,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  Letty,  “  I'll  tajike  her 
back  hoam.  Though  I  ded  marry  with  a  vool,  I’ve 
got  a  hoam  still,  I  reckon,  for  my  childer.” 

“  Your  daughter  is  a  wicked,  worthless  wench,”  said 
Letty.  “  She  has  run  away  to  America,  with  a  man 
who  will  fling  her  on  the  world  as  carelessly  as  he 
casts  a  pebble  from  his  hand.  She  will  never  see  her 
home  again.” 

Old  Lady  Lily  fell  on  her  knees  at  this,  and  lifted 
her  trembling  hands  upwards  in  speechless  agony. 

“My  sister  puts  Nora’s  conduct  in  its  worst  light,” 
I  said  pitifully.  “  She  has  been  a  cruel  child  to  you  in 
forsaking  you  without  even  a  w'ord  of  farew’ell ;  but 
she  is  not  so  had  as  Mrs.  Caerhydon  says.  She  is  no 
castaway ;  she  is  a  wife,  though  I  fear  not  the  wife  of  a 
good  man.” 

“  God  bless  ’eo.  Miss  Patience,”  cried  Mrs.  Jenkins ; 
“you’ve  took  a  curse  from  my  tongue,  and  a  knife 
from  my  heart.  Ef,  like  her  mauther,  she’ve  married 
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wi’  a  vool,  I  forgive  her ;  et’s  a  whisht  lot  she’ve 
drawed,  and  there  edu’t  no  caall  to  maake  et  wus  by 
yowling.  Who’s  tha  man,  my  dear?” 

“  He  is  a  soldier,”  I  said. 

“  Noo,  doant  ’ee  tell  me  he’s  an  attal-sarrasin*  and  a 
Bodger!”  she  broke  in  hurriedly,  “for  I’m  a  waik 
woman,  and  you  may  stave  me  weth  a  straw  any  day, 
and  sich  doleful  news  will  dreeve  tha  soul  out  of 
my  body,  aud  bring  a  berrin  to  Tam  Jenkins  tha 
Tool’s.” 

“But  he’s  an  olKcer — a  sergeant,”  I  faltered,  “so 
perhaps,  my  dear  Lady  Lily,  Nora  won’t  be  so  badly 
off  as  you  think.” 

“  Is  this  the  way  in  which  you  talk  to  low  people 
down  here  ?”  cried  Letty  in  great  scorn.  “  ‘  My  dear 
Lady  Lily,’  indeed !  I  wonder  you  can  demean  your¬ 
self  in  this  manner.  Patience !” 

I  was  ashamed  of  her  rudeness.  We  are  not  used  to 
discourtesy  in  Cornwall,t  and  gentry  and  peasant 
speak  to  each  other  with  that  equality  which  true 
gentleness  and  kindness  ever  give.  So  I  laid  my  hand 
on  Lady  Lily's  shoulder,  and  said  soothingly — 

“You  must  not  mind  her,  my  dear,  she  is  not  used 
to  our  Cornish  ways.” 

But  Letty’s  insulting  words  had  wounded  the  poor 
old  woman,  and  clasping  my  hand  she  shed  tears  and 
sobbed  piteously. 

“My  feyther  w’as  a  jussis  of  pace.  I  was  called 
Lady  lily  Crappimore  when  1  was  a  cheeld,  and  I 
married  wi'  a  vool,”  she  cried.  “  Afore  that  I  sat  down 
weth  quaality,  and  nevour  hurd  narra  oogly  word  from 
man  nor  woman.  My  dear  lady,”  and  she  stretched 
out  her  hand  towards  Letty,  “your  feyther  was  a 
jussis  o’  pace,  like  mine,  and  lies  blessin’  maybe  rests 
upon  your  goolden  head.  Fur  I  durstn’t  think  you’ve 
brok’  hes  heart,  or  baled  {  hes  ould  age  weth  grief,  fur 
tha  saake  of  a  pattic,  §  as  I  did  when  I  wes  young  like 
you.  No ;  you  be  come  out  of  your  feyther’s  house  to 
your  husban's  weth  peace,  and  love,  and  blessin’s  on 
your  paath,  and  tha  beauty  of  ennocence  ’pon  your 
soul.  Then  don’t  ’ee  be  hard  and  bitter,  my  dear,  to  a 
brokken-hearted  woman,  bcdoled  weth  grief,  who  sees 
her  cheeld  has  followed  her  sinful  steps,  and  so  bows 
down  her  head  in  shaame  and  owns  God  es  just.” 

I  thought  Letty  would  have  been  touched  by  this 
appeal,  but  to  my  amazement  she  flew  into  a  terrible 
passion,  and  said  such  cruel,  wicked  things  of  Nora 
that  I  called  in  Deborah  and  made  her  give  me  the 
girl’s  letter,  which  I  read  aloud  to  her  poor  weeping 
mother.  It  comforted  her  greatly;  but  Letty  said 
loudly  it  was  all  a  lie,  and  in  a  sharp  voice  she  bade 
the  poor  old  creature  begone,  or  she  would  have  her 
thrust  from  the  house  by  the  servants.  Then  my  blood 
flamed  up,  and  in  a  rage  I  told  her  there  was  not  a 
servant  in  the  house  would  do  her  cruel  bidding,  and 
there  were  no  Martha  Fugsleys  here  whom  she  could 
chain  up  and  call  mad. 


*  Offiil  or  rubbish.  The  term  attal^saracen  ”  was  anciently 
applied  to  the  Saxons. 

t  The  Cornish  resemble  the  Highlanders  in  this  innate 
courtesy. 

t  Grieved.  S  Simpleton. 


As  she  heard  me  a  look  of  terror,  of  cringing  terror, 
sprang  into  her  eyes,  her  face  grew  white  as  snow,  and 
stretching  out  her  arms  in  a  wild  way,  she  fell  down 
faint  at  my  feet.  Her  look  of  cowardly  fear  and  pain 
haunts  me,  making  my  heart  sick.  But  I  could  bite 
my  tongue  off  for  being  such  a  fool  as  to  betray  what 
I  knew  of  her  crazed  waiting-woman. 

When  she  came  to  her  senses  again  she  burst  into 
an  anguish  of  tears  in  such  a  sort  of  abject  misery 
that  I  felt  ashamed  for  her,  and  being  unwilling  Lady 
Lily  should  see  her  wretchedness,  I  took  her  away  to 
my  own  room. 

“  Don’t  ’ee,  co,  don’t  ’ee  distress  yourself  no  more  for 
me,”  she  said  as  she  uttered  her  sorrowful  good-bye ; 

“  et  edn’t  fitty  a  laady  like  you  should  be  troubled  for 
sich  as  me.  What  I’ve  sawn,  that  the  Lord  maakes 
me  reap.  I  laid  a  load  upon  my  feyther’s  heart  which 
my  cheeld  brings  back  to  mine.  Aw,  my  dear.  Lady 
Laly  Crappimore  es  a  whisht  woman,  and  he’s  a  desmal 
man  es  'Tam  Jenkins  tha  vool.” 

Miss  Philippa  never  uttered  a  word  during  the 
quarrel,  but  lay  back  in  her  chair  placidly  knitting. 

Same  day.  Miss  Philippa  is  really  a  kindly  soul  in 
spite  of  her  comical  code  of  duty.  She  laboured  up 
the  steep  path  winding  from  the  cliff  when  she  saw  me 
sitting  there  alone  this  evening,  and  flopping  herself, 
huge  and  breathless,  on  the  turf  beside  me,  she  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  give  me  her  advice. 

“  My  dear  love,  you  may  not  recognise  the  fact,”  she 
said,  “  but  you  are  living  now  in  another  person’s  house, 
and  instead  of  doing  your  duty  to  yourself,  you  are 
positively  going  out  of  the  way  for  quarrels.  You  are 
as  high-tempered  and  independent  as  if  the  great 
leaden  roof  of  Gualmara  was  all  your  own.  But  it 
is  your  brother’s,  my  dear — your  brother’s  and  his 
wife's!" 

And  Miss  Philippa  paused  and  fixed  her  light  blue 
eyes  on  mine  with  a  look  significant  of  a  thousand 
warnings. 

“  I  am  right  willing  to  confess  that  fact.  Miss 
Philippa,”  I  answered,  “  but  it  seems  you  do  not  know 
that  by  the  terms  of  my  father’s  will  1  have  a  right  to 
remain  at  Gualmara  till  I  marry.” 

“  Ah,  that  makes  a  great  difference,"  said  Miss 
Philippa  cheerfully.  “Then  perhaps,  my  dear,  you 
arc  acting  upon  principle  ?” 

I  stared,  not  knowing  what  she  meant. 

“  I  mean,  love,  you  may  possibly  consider  it  your 
duty  to  try  aud  get  the  place  to  yourself.  In  that  case 
you’ll  soon  succeed.  A  quarrel  or  two  more,  and  Lett) 
will  be  able  to  persuade  your  brother  to  take  a  house 
for  her  at  Bath.  I  let  you  know  quietly  that  this  is 
the  end  she  is  driving  at,  so  since  you  are  both  of  one 
mind,  it  will  doubtless  soon  be  done.  Now  that  may 
be  very  agreeable  for  you,  who  want  Gualmara  te 
yourself,  and  for  Letty,  who  wants  never  to  see  it  at 
all,  but  shall  I  tell  you  what  it  will  be  for  your 
brother?” 

Miss  Philippa  looked  all  round  the  lonely  heath  and 
then  out  upon  the  unspotted  sea,  and  finding  that  not 
even  a  bird  was  near  us,  she  bent  forward  and  whis¬ 
pered  “  Ruin !”  in  my  ear. 
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coloured  silk  on 
woollen  or  silk  mate¬ 
rials,  or  white  cot¬ 
ton  or  coloured  Shet- 
land  wool,  on  anj 
material  that  can  be 
washed.  No.  193 
is  worked  in  point 
russe ;  the  choice  of 
colours  depends  on 
personal  taste.  No. 
192  is  worked  in 
button-hole  stitch 
and  point  russe ;  it 
forms  part  of  the 
embroidery  on  scarf 
No.  187.  The  lower 
edge  is  worked 
round  in  button¬ 
hole  stitch;  a  silk 
thread  is  knotted 
into  each  stitch  for 
the  fringe;  6  threads 
of  the  fringe  are 
then  knotted  toge¬ 
ther  in  the  manner 
seen  in  illustration. 


194  to  198. 
IIaNDKE  RCHIEF 
WITH  Embroidery 
IN  Point  de  Va- 


192.— Border  in  Point  Rcsse 


193. — Border  in  Point  Busse. 


191. 


Medallion  in 
Guipure  Embroi¬ 
dery. 


This  pattern  is 
worked  in  guipure 
embroidery,  a  new 
sort  of  embroidery 
on  silk.  It  is  worked 
almost  like  darned 
netting,  only  the 
threads  over  which 
the  linen  and  darn- 

/  ing  stitches  are  to 

-  be  worked  must  be 

-  fastened  upon  the 

'  material ;  for  the 

rest  it  is  worked 
like  guipure  d’art. 
The  edging  of  the 
middle  part,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  flower 
petals,  is  worked  in 
button-hole  stitch, 
after  having  worked 
the  frame-work  in 
linen  stitcl^  The 
stems  are  also  to  be 
worked  in  button¬ 
hole  stitch.  This 
illustration  shows 
the  pattern  on  the 
scarf  No.  188,  but 
the  same  pattern 
can  be  employed 
for  couvrettes, 
cushions,  &c. 


192  and  193. 


Borders  in  Point 
Russe  for  Orna¬ 
menting  Scarfs, 
Children’s 
Clothes,  &c. 

These  borders 
are  worked  with 
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The  centre  of  this 
handkerchief  is 
cambric  ;  it  is  orna- 
mented  with 
squares  worked  in 
point  de  Valen¬ 
ciennes,  a  sort  of 
lace  stitch.  The 
handkerchief  is,  be¬ 
sides,  ornamented 
all  round  with  a 
strip  of  insertion 
worked  in  the  same 
manner,  to  which  a 


191.— Medallion  in  Guipure  Embroidery. 


lenciennes. 
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fine  netted  lace  is  added.  Nos.  197 
and  198  show  each  a  square  full 
size;  No.  194  shows  howto  work 
the  grounding.  Stretch  3  threads 
with  fine  cotton  on  cardboard  or 
toile  ciree ;  fasten  them  at  the 
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194.— Detail  of  Squares  fob 
Handkerchief. 


the  crossed 
threads  in. 


197. — Initial  Corner  for  Handkerchief  (196) 


squares  are 
darned 
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198. — Corner  for  Handkerchief  (196.) 


places  where  they  cross 
each  other,  as  seen  in 
No.  194,  by  making  a 
knot  with  a  fresh 
thread.  For  the 
initials  the 
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underneath.  The  handkerchief  is  edged  all  round 
with  a  lace  border  of  darned  netting,  the  grounding 
of  which  is  worked  with  fine  cotton  over  a  fine  steel 
knitting-needle.  The  lace  is  darned  from  No.  195. 
Instead  of  this  lace  a  A'alenciennes  lace  may  be 
employed. 


EARLY  MUSIC  AND  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

T  was  the  French  composer  Gossec— who  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  some  as  the  true  creator  of  instrumental 
music  in  France,  and  who  made  an  immense  8tej>  in 
advance,  as  far  as  religious  music  is  concerned — who 
was  the  first  to  discover  the  vital  necessity  of  a  school 
for  singing  from  the  pupils  of  which  the  operatic  stage 
might  be  reinforced.  His  friend  and  patron,  the  Baron 
de  Breteuil,  not  only  entered  into  his  plan  and  ideas, 
but  furnished  him  with  the  means  to  execute  them. 
Tiiis  school,  the  foundation  of  which  dates  from  1784. 
contained  the  germ  of  that  valuable  institution  since 
known  as  the  Conservatory  of  Music  ;  but  its  progress 
was  at  its  first  foundation  impeded  by  the  revolutionary 
troubles  which  stigmatised  that  period  as  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  Civilisation  was  shaken  to  its  centre,  and  art 
especially  sufTered  in  the  universal  tempest  and  deso¬ 
lation  ;  notwithstanding  that,  besides  the  Grand  Opera, 
two  lyric  theatres  existed — ^they  could  not  be  said  to 
have  flourished. 

One  of  the  chief  troubles  of  the  composers  of  that 
time  was  the  difficulty,  next  to  impossibility,  of  getting 
a  poem  on  which  to  found  an  opera ;  since  the  writing 
of  political  pamphlets,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  of  vaudevilles  improvised  on  the  ever-changing 
events  of  the  time,  and  to  which  they  might  impart  a 
transient  success  of  a  few  days,  was  more  profitable  to 
literary  men  than  the  libretti  of  operas  which  took 
long  to  set  to  music,  longer  still  to  produce,  and  the 
emoluments  arising  from  which  must  be  shared  with 
the  composer,  whose  orchestral  diflicultios  were  also  of 
a  nature  that  can  scarcely  be  understood  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day.  Much  improvement  was  effected  in  this 
respect  by  Gossec. 

The  son  of  poor  peasants,  bom  in  a  little  village  of 
Hainault,  he  raised  himself,  by  the  mere  force  of  his 
genius  and  industry,  to  the  high  position  he  subse¬ 
quently  occupied  as  a  musician  and  composer  of  ster¬ 
ling  merit.  The  author  of  several  operas,  whieh  main¬ 
tained  for  a  considerable  time  their  position  on  the 
boards  of  the  Itahan  Opera,  the  advent  of  the  more 
illustrious  Gretry  showing  him  with  what  a  rival  he 
would  hereafter  have  to  contend,  induced  him  to 
abandon  lyric  composition,  and  confine  himself  hence¬ 
forth  to  instrumental  music  only.  A  concert  which  he 
gave  the  year  following  his  resolve— that  is,  in  1770 — 
is  remarkable  for  the  creation  of  the  first  really  com¬ 
plete  orchestra  in  France.  Hitherto  the  orchestral 
instruments  were  divided  and  arranged  in  a  manner 
quite  different  to  that  practised  at  the  present  day.  For 
instance,  in  particular  as  regards  the  wind  instruments. 
There  might  be  a  whole  family  of  fiutes — not,  indeed, 
such  as  are  now  in  use — the  least  drawback  to  which 
was  that  they  were  almost  constantly  out  of  tune — 
and  which  were  divided  into  upper  and  lower — the 


tenor  and  bass  flutes,  so  to  speak.  It  was  the  same 
with  the  other  wind  instruments,  both  trumpets  and 
horns.  There  were  also  kettledrums  and  tambourines, 
cliiefly  used  for  dance  music  ;  and  there  was  besides, 
what  seems  strange  to  us  now,  a  harpsichord  in  the 
orchestra  to  accompany  the  recitative.  But  that  of 
wliich  they  were  profoundly  ignorant  was  the  art  of 
combining  these  instruments.  When  the  composer 
desired  to  produce  a  forte  effect  he  simply  wrote  the 
word  all,  or  as  we  should  say  tutti,  and  then  the  copyist 
in  writing  the  score  simply  doubled  the  parts  of  the 
stringed  instruments,  with  the  parts  of  the  wind  instru¬ 
ments  corresponding  to  their  register.  In  certain  pas¬ 
sages  the  composer  would  write  flutes  or  hautboys,  and 
then  these  instruments  would  play  alone,  which  was  so 
much  the  more  easy  inasmuch  as  their  system  was  com¬ 
plete  in  itself.  The  bassoons  almost  always  accom¬ 
panied  the  basses  and  double  basses,  which  were  then 
far  from  possessing  the  sonorous  tone  they  have  at 
present.  But  composers  had  not  as  yet  been  struck 
with  the  idea  of  profiting  by  the  difference  of  tone  in 
the  various  instruments,  and  giving  them  specific  part* 
in  order  to  blend  them  harmoniously  together.  The 
first  composers,  for  instance,  w'ho  made  use  of  the 
clarionet  in  their  orchestral  accompaniments,  onlj 
employed  it  to  form,  as  it  were,  the  octave  to  the 
horns  and  trumpets — a  custom  which  was  practised 
even  as  far  down  as  in  the  time  of  Haydn  and  Mozart, 
in  the  scoring  of  whose  compositions  frequent  instance* 
of  this  occur. 

We  may  therefore  imagine,  after  this  explanation, 
what  an  impression  was  produced  by  the  hearing  at 
what  Gossec  called  his  “  spiritual”  concert — the  pro¬ 
genitor,  lot  us  imagine,  of  the  present  so  popular 
Classical  Concerts — by  the  rendering  of  a  symphony 
of  his  own  composing,  the  scoring  of  which  presented 
for  the  first  time  the  arrangement  in  two  parts  of 
violins,  violoncellos,  contra-basses,  a  flute,  two  haut¬ 
boys,  two  clarionets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  and  drums.  The  effect  was  prodigious,  and 
the  author  continued  to  write  what  he  composed  on 
this  plan  ;  among  others,  his  symphony  entitled  “The 
Chase,”  which  was  considered  the  most  perfect  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  scene  it  was  intended  to  describe,  until  the 
appearance  of  the  overture  to  Mehul’s  Jeune  Henri — to 
which,  by  the  way,  it  had  served  as  a  model — wrested 
from  him  the  palm  which  had  been  hitherto  solely  his 
own. 

'Fhc  name  of  Gossec  is  associated  with  all  the  national 
festivals  of  this  stirring  period ;  he  was  the  composer 
of  a  great  number  of  patriotic  songs  and  airs,  and 
among  his  productions  was  a  funeral  march  which  he 
composed  for  the  celebrated  Mirabeau,  and  which  was 
remarkable  for  the  introduction  of  the  instrument  called 
the  tam-tam — ^the  first  of  its  kind  which  had  ever  been 
heard  in  France  and  probably  in  Europe.  Each  time 
that  its  mournful  and  prolonged  sounds  were  heard 
blending  with  the  wind  instruments  the  effect  is  said  to 
have  been  indescribable.  This  funeral  march  was  again 
performed  for  the  next  time  under  the  Empire  at  the 
funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Montobello.  Two  other  of  what 
may  be  called  pieces  des  circonstances,  Le  Camp  de 
Grandpre,  and  The  Siege  of  Toulon,  Gossec  wrote  during 
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ne  the  period  of  the  Revolution — a  period  so  fatal  to  coin- 
ad  posers,  and  from  whose  calamities  even  Lis  dreaded 
M  tiral,  Gretry,  whose  natural  and  simple  music  abounded 

s  with  melody,  was  not  exempt.  The  author  of  Itichurd 

h(j  CofMr  de  Lion  was  only  in  his  tifty-eighth  year  when  he 

of  doteimined  to  end  his  career  as  a  composer.  Dejaure, 

of  who  enjoyed  coitsiderable  reputation  as  a  dramatic 

ler  writer— the  author  among  many  other  pieces  of  Lodoiska, 

he  to  which  Kreutzer  composed  the  music,  and  of  Susan's 
ist  I  Dmry  (Le  Dot  da  Suzanne),  the  earliest  composition  of 
he  I  Boieldicu — brought  the  poem  of  Montano  to  Gretry, 

u-  requesting  him  to  compose  an  opera  on  it ;  but  Gretry 

is-  declined  on  the  score  of  age,  ill-health,  the  troubles  of 

nd  the  times,  and  recommended  him  to  Rerton  as  a 

so  I  wttsician  worthy  and  capable  of  undertaking  so  impor- 
n-  I  unt  a  task.  Dejaure,  though  disajipointed  at  the 
m-  {  refusal  of  the  composer  of  his  own  election,  instantly 
en  sdopted  his  recommendation,  and  went  in  search  of  the 
at  '  young  and  clever,  but,  as  yet,  unknown  composer, 
ick  He  found  him  installed  in  a  sort  of  garret  in  a  top 
in  story  of  a  house  in  the  Kuo  Lepellctier ;  but  humble  as 

rts  was  the  apartment  it  was  large  enough  to  contain  the 

"he  few  articles  of  furniture — a  bed,  a  cradle,  a  table,  a  few 

:he  chairs,  and  some  cooking  utensils — that  formed  the 

ily  I  property  of  the  musician  and  his  young  wife,  the  mother 
the  ol  two  children,  one  still  an  infant ;  for  Berton,  too, 

sod  was  another  victim  of  the  Revolution,  which  had 

^rt,  despoiled  him  of  all  his  little  property  that  he  had 
ces  inherited  from  his  father,  hi.s  sole  means  of  subsistence 
for  himself  and  family  being  a  salary  of  2U0  francs  a 
on,  month  arising  from  his  office  as  professor  of  harmony  at 
at  the  Conservatory  of  Music  ;  but  this  salary  was,  like 
ro-  niost  Government  payments,  paid  in  assignats,  and 
lar  these  had  so  fallen  in  value  that  it  is  a  positive  fact 
iny  Mdlle.  Berton  hud  one  day  the  greatest  dilliculty  in 

ted  persuaduig  her  water-carrier  to  accept,  in  payment  of 

of  seven  pails  of  water  for  which  she  was  indebted  to  him, 
ut-  »  monlat  of  200  francs — the  sum  total  of  her  husband's 
wo  income  for  one  whole  month ! 

ind  The  poor  young  couple  were  reduced  to  such  straits 
on  that  they  had  been  compelled  to  part  with  nearly  every- 

rhe  thing  they  possessed  which  they  could  possibly  do 

•es-  without,  and  at  length  the  day  came  when  Berton  saw' 

the  himself  obliged  to  sell  his  piano — his  comfort,  his  best 

-to  friend,  his  bread-winner.  Necessity  has  no  law,  and 

ted  there  was  nothing  else  left  to  sell.  Their  poverty  and 

his  distress  were  at  their  height  when  Dejaure  made  his 

ippearauce,  and  announced  his  name  and  mission, 
mal  Berton  rapidly  scanned  the  pot(m,  and  was  almost 
iser  intoxicated  with  delight  at  his  task.  The  author  was 

ind  no  sooner  gone  than  he  set  eagerly  to  work  at  the  com¬ 
be  position  of  the  music,  in  which  he  succeeded  so  well 

was  that  u-ithout  a  piano,  and  trithout  the  aid  of  any  other 

lied  Mtrument,  a  month  after  he  had  finished  the  opera  with 

een  die  exception  of  a  single  piece — this  was  the  fnale  to 

ime  die  second  act,  which,  from  the  number  of  voices  and 

ard  ’viible  chorus,  required  for  the  scoring  a  jiarticular 

1  to  died  paper  very  difficult  to  procure,  and  which  was 

rain  niually  made  to  order.  Berton  set  off  to  Deslauriers, 

the  i  wholesale  stationer  from  whom  he  w'as  in  the  habit  of 

hat  pnxuring  what  he  wanted ;  but  he  was  already  deeply 

de  n  debt  with  him,  and  the  tradesman  inexorably 

•ing  fused  to  extend  his  credit.  The  paper  of  the  required 


size  was  not  to  be  had  elsewhere ;  it  cost  three  francs 
a  quire.  Three  quires  were  needed  for  the  completion 
of  the  work,  and  these  were  only  procurable  for  cash — 
not  paper-money ;  so  for  the  want  of  nine  francs  the 
poor  struggling  composer  saw  himself  on  the  verge  of 
being  obliged  to  leave  his  work,  on  which  he  founded 
such  hopes,  unfinished.  There  was  not  a  thing  left  in 
their  poor  dwelling  to  dispose  of,  and  his  philosophy 
was  on  the  point  of  giving  way,  when  he  was  relieved 
from  his  embarrassment  in  a  singular  and  unexpected 
manner.  A  well-known  music  publisher  dropped  in 
upon  him  one  morning  as  he  was  sitting  dejectedly 
devising  ways  and  means  to  accomplish  his  cherished 
task. 

The  object  of  his  visit  was  to  ask  Berton  to  arrange 
for  him  a  certain  overture  for  two  flageolets.  “For  two 
flageolets!”  exclaimed  Berton  in  surprise.  “Exactly 
so,”  replied  the  publisher  ;  “  the  flageolet  is  becoming 
more  popular  every  day,  and  its  admirers  are  sick  of 
playing  for  ever  and  ever  Ca  ira  and  the  Canmujnole 
— the  only  airs  I  know  of  for  it ;  so  I  think  it  would 
be  no  bad  idea  to  give  them  a  little  serious  music  for  a 
change,  and  this  overture  to  Denophon  seems  to  me  the 
very  thing  for  it.”  “  The  very  thing !”  hastily  inter¬ 
rupted  Berton  ;  “  but  besides  the  price  for  it,  will  you 
undertake  to  supply  the  paper?”  “Oh,  to  be  sure; 
you  will  want  so  little ;  a  single  sheet  will  do.”  “  Not 
at  all,”  replied  Berton ;  “  I  shall  want  a  great  deal ; 
two  or  three  quires  at  the  very  least.”  “  'J'hree  quires 
to  write  an  overture  that  will  go  in  two  jiages  at  the 
utmost  ?”  “  Yes,  yes,  but  think  of  the  waste  copies ; 

you  can’t  arrange  a  piece  witliout  trying  it  first.’’ 
“  Well,  come,  then,”  said  Gaveaux,  laughing  good- 
humouredly,  “  I  see  you  are  determined  I  should  make 
you  a  present  of  three  quires  of  music-jiaper ;  so  be  it, 
you  shall  have  them.”  “  Yes,  but  the  paper  must  be 
of  a  particular  size.”  “  Oh,  bother !  I  brought  you  a 
sheet  of  paper  to  write  what  I  want  upon  ;  1  will  pay 
you  for  that  two  five-franc  pieces — you  can  get  what 
you  want  yourself.  You  won’t  keep  me  waiting  for 
it?”  added  Gaveaux,  as  he  withdrew.  “Make  your 
mind  easy ;  I  am  going  to  set  to  work  at  once.  You 
shall  have  no  occasion  to  come  and  fetch  your  overture, 
I  will  bring  it  you  as  soon  as  it  is  finished.” 

Two  hours  after  Berton  carried  the  arrangement 
home,  and  the  publisher  was  so  pleased  with  his 
promptitude  that  he  doubled  the  sum  at  first  agreed 
upon.  Berton  seemed  to  make  only  one  bound  from 
Gaveaux’s  shop  to  that  of  Deslauriers,  where  he 
quickly  purchased  his  paper,  rushed  home,  and  in  two 
days  more  had  completed  his  opera,  which  was  put 
;  into  rehearsal  forthwith.  In  the  works  which  Berton 
had  previously  produced  there  had  been  no  such  grand 
instrumental  combinations  as  in  the  present  one,  and 
the  singers  were  rather  alarmed  at  the  great  number  of 
concerted  pieces,  but  at  the  last  general  rehearsal  all 
went  off  admirably,  and  musicians  and  singers  joined 
in  a  chorus  of  applause  for  the  composer. 

It  is  worth  mentioning  that  Deslauriers,  the  paper- 
merchant,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  was  so 
carried  away  by  enthusiasm  that  he  immediately  offered 
Berton  1,000  francs,  which  appeared  to  the  latter  a 
magnificent  sum,  for  the  sole  right  of  copyright,  taking 
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care,  however,  to  deduct  his  old  debt  from  the  purchase- 
money.  Another  circumstance  connected  with  this 
opera  is  worth  mentioning,  as  it  bears  so  strong  a  resem¬ 
blance  to  one  that  befell  Mozart  with  his  chef-d'oeuvre, 
Don  Giovanni.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  rehearsal 
the  conductor  called  to  Bcrton  for  his  overture,  which, 
as  a  rule,  is  generally  the  last  thing  tried  at  a  theatre. 
The  composer  replied  that  he  had  not  had  time  to  write 
one,  and  that  one  belonging  to  another  must  be  pressed 
into  the  service.  “  Not  at  all,”  was  the  reply ;  “  such 
an  opera  demands  a  new  overture,  and  not  one  that  has 
done  duty  in  another  place."  Then  turning  to  the  per¬ 
formers,  he,  without  another  word  to  the  composer, 
requested  them  to  come  again  the  next  day — the  day  of 
performance — at  noon,  when  M.  Berton  would  have  his 
overture  ready  for  them.  There  was  no  drawing  back 
after  this.  Poor  Berton  felt  that  he  must  have  his 
overture  ready,  scored  and  all.  He  had  the  night 
before  him.  Six  of  his  pupils  promised  to  be  with 
him  by  four  o’clock  the  next  morning  along  with  two 
of  the  theatre  copyists  to  write  out  the  parts  for  the 
orchestra ;  they  were  as  good  as  their  word.  By  noon 
the  overture  thus  improvised  was  written  and  copied, 
and  by  half-past  twelve  rehearsed  amid  universal 
applause. 

The  opera  of  Montano  was  produced  the  same 
evening,  the  2Cth  of  May,  1799,  and  kept  possession 
of  the  French  lyric  stage  for  thirty  years  after,  although 
its  success  was  not  so  uninterrupted  on  the  night  of 
its  debut  as  might  be  imagined.  Tbe  storm  broke  out 
in  the  second  act,  on  the  occasion  of  a  scene  represent¬ 
ing  a  chapel.  Party  violence  even  at  that  time  never 
let  slip  an  opportunity  to  display  itself,  and  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  emblems  of  Christianity,  and,  above  all, 
of  a  priest,  was  the  signal  for  an  uproar  in  the  pit. 
Silence  could  not  be  obtained  for  the  singer  who  was 
performing  this  obnoxious  character,  and  who  was 
assailed  with  insults  and  interruptions,  until  suddenly 
an  individual  wrapped  in  a  large  cloak  got  upon  one 
of  the  benches  and  exclaimed,  in  a  stentorian  voice, 
“  Silence !  respect  freedom  of  opinion,  or  else  the  first 
who  renews  this  disgraceful  disturbance  shall  render 
me  an  account.”  “  And  who  are  you  to  give  us  laws?” 
was  echoed  on  all  sides.  “Who  am  I?  General 
Mcllinet !  It  seems  you  don’t  know  how  to  use  your 
ears,  so  I’ll  rid  you  of  them.” 

Peace  was  restored,  but  at  the  second  representation 
the  management  judged  it  prudent  to  suppress  the 
religious  symbols  in  the  chapel  where  the  heroine's 
nuptials  were  solemnised.  Solid,  the  bass  singer,  was 
advised  to  assume  the  vestments  of  a  priest  of  the 
Greek  Church.  All  now  went  seemingly  as  merry  as 
a  marriage  bell,  and  at  the  third  performance  the  suc¬ 
cess  and  the  receipts  had  considerably  increased.  But 
the  triumph  so  anxiously  and  laboriously  gained  was 
destined  to  prove  illusive.  The  day  after  this  perfor¬ 
mance  the  police  had  orders  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  The 
distracted  composer  resolved  to  venture  an  appeal  to 
the  revolutionary  tribunal.  He  was  received  by  the 
red  republican  who  presided  at  this  so-called  seat  of 
justice  with  a  harshness  and  asperity  that  held  out 
small  hope  of  the  sentence  being  revoked.  Berton  was 
roughly  asked  how  he  had  “  dared  to  compose  an 


anti-revolutionary  work  ?”  and  as  he  ventured  to  rt> 
mark  that  such  an  idea  was  farthest  from  his  thought^  ‘ 
the  red-capped  Solon  interrupted  him  with — “  A  woik 
full  of  princes,  knights,  pages,  vassals,  and,  above  al], 
an  altar,  with  priests  and  all  the  mummeries  of  the 
Papal  fanaticism  which  republican  virtue  has  pro. 
scribed  for  ever !  And  what  is  worst  of  all,  you  repra 
sent  a  priest  as  an  honest  man !”  “  But  I  only  thought 
of  the  music,”  pleaded  poor  Berton.  “Ah!  that’i 
exactly  where  your  fault  lies,  for  it’s  so  good  that  if  it 
hadn’t  been  for  my  republican  principles,  even  I  mi^ 
have  been  carried  away  by  your  aristocratic  harmoniei 
So  put  your  opera  in  the  fire,  and  think  yourself  luckj 
to  get  off  so  cheaply.” 

From  such  a  sentence  there  was  no  appeal ;  it  vu 
only,  however,  partly  carried  out ;  the  opera  was  sot 
put  in  the  fire,  but  its  performance  was  put  a  atop  to, 
and  it  was  not  until  two  years  after  that  Montano  mi. 
Stephanie  was  reproduced,  and  with  a  success  as  greit 
as  had  attended  its  first  representations. 

This  eighteenth  century,  in  which  music  was  bit 
struggling  to  its  zenith  in  France,  was  the  Augustij 
age  of  music  in  Italy,  where  melody  was  then,  as  now, 
considered  the  great  charm,  and  the  modulationi  of 
harmony  more  as  accessories.  Among  the  composen 
of  this  period,  Tartini  deserves  special  notice  to 
many  reasons,  one  of  which  was  his  skill  on  the  vioiii, 
which  he  acquired  in  a  somewhat  romantic  manna. 
He  was  intended  for  the  law,  but  his  love  for  muse 
diverted  his  attention  from  its  study.  Having  undo- 
taken  to  give  musical  instruction  to  a  young  lady,  tbe 
niece  of  the  Bishop  of  Padua,  like  Stradella  and 
Honoria,  a  mutual  attachment  ensued  between  tbe 
master  and  the  pupil,  which  resulted  in  a  marriage^ 
though  the  youthful  lover  had  not  attained  bis 
twentieth  year. 

When  this  imprudent  match  was  discovered,  tbe  , 
young  lady’s  uncle  was  so  incensed  that  the  bride¬ 
groom  had  to  make  his  escape  from  Padua,  which  be 
did  in  the  disguise  of  a  pilgrim,  and  found  shelter  aad  ; 
asylum  in  a  convent  at  Assisi,  the  prior  of  which  vse  < 
a  relative  of  his  own,  and  where  he  remained  sepaiiU-’  , 
from  his  young  wife  for  two  whole  years.  To  dive'- 
his  melancholy  he  practised  assiduously  on  the  viok  < 
receiving  at  the  same  time  musical  instructions  froa 
the  organist  of  the  monastery,  who  was  a  skills 
musician. 

It  may  interest  our  young  readers  to  know  that  tie 
bishop  at  length  relented,  and  restored  this  Romeo  and  , 
Juliet  to  each  other's  arms.  Tartini  subsequentlj 
acquired  considerable  reputation  both  as  a  scientilie  : 
musician  and  an  admirable  performer  on  the  violii.  j 
He  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  orchestra  of  tin  | 
church  of  San  Antonio,  in  Padua.  It  has  been  said  bj  | 
some  writers  that  he  refused,  in  the  latter  period  of  hk 
life,  several  offers  of  public  engagements  in  coiisequenc* 
of  his  having  consecrated  himself  and  his  violin  to  tbe 
service  of  his  patron  saint.  Saint  Anthony  of  Padoi 
however  that  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  gentle 
and  simple  nature  was  strongly  imbued  with  i\iigions 
veneration,  amounting,  in  some  instances,  to  mysticism. 

The  origin  of  the  famous  Sonata;  or,  TriUo  (bJ 
Diavolo,  of  which  Tartini  is  the  composer,  and  which 
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is  so  greatly  in  vogue  with  the  most  eminent  violinists 
of  the  present  day,  affords  proof  of  this.  He  has 
Umself  related  the  way  in  which  he  was  inspired  by 
the  idea  of  its  composition. 

ri  One  night  I  dreamed  that  I  had  made  a  compact 
trith  his  satanic  majesty,  by  which  he  was  received 
into  my  service.  Everything  succeeded  to  the  utmost 
of  my  desires,  and  my  every  wish  was  anticipated  by 
this  my  new  domestic.  I  thought  that  on  i«.king  up 
my  violin  to  practise  I  jocosely  asked  him  if  he  could 
play  on  this  instrument.  He  answered  that  he  believed 
he  was  able  to  pick  out  a  tune ;  when,  to  my  astonish¬ 
ment,  he  began  a  sonata  so  strange,  and  yet  so 
beautiful,  and  executed  in  so  masterly  a  manner,  that, 
in  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  I  had  never  heard  any¬ 
thing  so  exquisite.  So  great  was  my  amazement  that 
I  could  hardly  breathe.  Awakened  by  the  violence  of 
my  sensations,  I  instantly  seized  my  violin,  in  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  catch  some  part  of  the  ravishing 
melody  which  I  had  just  heard ;  but  all  in  vain.  The 
piece  which  I  composed,  according  to  my  scattered 
lecoUcctions,  is,  it  is  true,  the  best  I  ever  produced.  I 
have  entitled  it  Sonata  del  Diavolo  (The  Devil’s  Sonata), 
but  it  is  so  far  inferior  to  that  which  had  made  so 
forcible  an  impression  on  me  that  I  should  have  dashed 
my  violin  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  given  up  music 
for  ever  in  despair,  had  it  been  possible  to  deprive 
myself  of  the  enjoyments  which  I  receive  from  it.” 

To  those  who  have  heard  this  wonderfully  original 
production  executed  by  a  Lotto,  and  more  recently  a 
Joachim,  it  must  seem  to  contain  much  more  of  the 
boavenly  than  the  diabolical  element. 

Another  Italian  violinist  who  greatly  distinguished 
himself  as  a  performer  on  that  instrument  was  Giardini. 
When  quite  a  youth,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  he  obtained 
by  his  talent  a  good  engagement  in  the  orchestra  of  the 
Sau  Carlo  at  Naples.  He  owed  his  advancement  in  the 
profession  of  his  predilection  to  rather  a  droll  incident. 
Being  of  an  ambitious  nature,  he  was  fond  of  display¬ 
ing  his  execution  on  his  violin  and  indulging  in  various 
cadences  and  flourishes  not  set  down  in  his  part  in  the 
score.  It  so  happened,  however,  one  evening  that 
while  an  opera  of  Jomelli’s  was  being  performed,  the 
celebrated  composer  himself  came  into  the  orchestra, 
and  happening  to  sit  next  to  Giardini,  the  youth  was 
fired  with  ambition  to  give  him  a  taste  of  his  quality, 
and  proceeded  during  the  symphony  of  a  song  to 
indulge  in  so  many  improvised  Jiorituri,  that  Jomelli, 
quite  beside  himself  with  rage  at  hearing  his  music,  as 
he  considered,  thus  tortured  out  of  knowledge,  gave 
him  a  violent  slap  in  the  face.  The  good  grace, 
however,  with  which  the  young  aspirant  submitted  to 
the  infliction  so  struck  Jomelli,  who  was,  besides, 
perhaps  a  little  ashamed  of  the  passion  into  which  he 
had  been  betrayed,  that  he  remained  his  Arm  friend 
through  life.  Giardini  came  to  London  in  1750,  and 
was  engaged  as  leader  at  the  Italian  Opera,  then 
struggling  into  fame.  He  subsequently  took  a  share 
in  the  management,  and,  like  many  others,  found  it 
swallowed  up  the  fortune  he  had  acquired  by  the 
exercise  of  his  talent  in  his  native  country,  to  which 
he  was  soon  glad  to  return  and  resume  the  legitimate 
exercise  of  his  profession. 


Paris,  March. 


truth  of  the  saying  in  its  bitterness  when  we  see  the 
feebleness  of  age  and  misery  of  sickness  casting  their 
shadows  over  the  last  years  of  the  life  of  a  man  such 
as  Lamartine. 

AVe  do  not  mean  to  set  up  the  poet  France  has  just 
lost  as  a  great  genius.  He  had  talent  and  feeling,  but 
lacked  the  sacred  lire  which  consumes  the  soul  and 
elevates  it  above  all  sublunary  preoccupations.  Lamar¬ 
tine  sinned  against  poetry  when  he  pronounced  it  the 
vassal  of  politics.  In  the  sad  and  painful  downfall  he 
experienced,  he  must  have  acknowledged  that,  if  what 
he  said  were  true,  the  vassal  would  soon  be  utterly 
crushed  and  annihilated.  His  career  was  brilliant, 
serene,  surrounded  with  all  the  favours  of  true  popular 
glory  as  long  as  he  remained  a  poet ;  he  was  then  in 
his  natural  sphere,  in  his  right  road ;  the  ship  followed 
the  direction  marked  by  its  compass.  But  from  the 
day  that  he  sought  another  aim  he  lost  both  his 
happiness  and  his  dignity,  he  struggled  through  many 
storms,  and  was  finally  wrecked  upon  the  strand. 
From  this  wreck  nothing  has  been  saved  but  the 
imperishable  treasures  of  his  poetry — the  works  of  his 
youth,  before  ambition  had  warped  the  higher  a.spira- 
tions  of  his  soul. 

The  king  poet,  soaring  in  the  free  and  lofty  regions 
of  his  art,  the  celebrated  author,  rich  in  honour  and 
esteem,  the  bard  of  the  Meditations  and  the  Harmonies, 
becoming,  like  an  ambitious  bourgeois,  eager  for 
electoral  votes,  seeking  for  ministerial  honours,  and 
intriguing  for  them  in  a  way  most  derogatoiy  to  his 
character,  lost  all  the  prestige  his  early  fame  had  cast 
around  him. 

AVhat  was  the  post  of  premier  ministre,  which  he 
filled  for  a  short  space,  to  the  glory  of  the  poet  who 
gives  up  his  whole  soul  to  the  sacred  worship  of  his 
art?  But  now  that  death  has  delivered  him  from  long, 
lingering  tortures  of  illness,  and  from  the  deeper  grief 
of  fallen  fortunes  and  the  neglect  so  keenly  felt  by 
those  who  have  been  the  idol  of  a  nation,  let  us  forget 
the  infirmities  of  the  man  in  the  real  merits  of  the 
poet.  Lamartine  was  the  poet  of  sentiment ;  some  of 
his  smaller  poems  arc  full  of  indescribable  pathos,  and 
his  Jocelyn  has  caused  many  tears  to  flow.  There  is 
ever  something  deeply  touching,  a  mournful  note,  in 
all  his  compositions,  and  the  best  specimen  of  his  style 
is,  no  doubt,  the  poem  entitled  Le  Lac,  the  unsurpassed 
expression  of  mournful  reminiscences  and  regret. 

Lamartine  has  sometimes  been  compared  to  Lord 
Byron,  but,  except  that  both  were  of  the  romantic 
school,  there  is  not  much  resemblance  between  the 
French  and  the  English  poet.  Much  purer  in  thought 
and  feeling  than  Byron,  Lamartine  never  possessed 
the  Are  and  genius  of  the  author  of  Childe  Harold. 

The  poet  bad  long  been  suffering  from  paralysis. 
For  the  last  two  years  he  had  not  left  his  country 
house,  a  chalet  situated  at  Fassy,  built  in  red  brick, 
with  a  gate  completely  hidden  under  the  bright  green 
ivy  which  climbed  upon  it.  He  lived  with  a  niece,  for 
all  nearer  relations,  his  wife,  his  only  daughter,  the 
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much-beloved  Julia,  had  died  before  him.  Three  nieces 
and  an  adopted  daughter,  Valentine  de  Cessia,  Countess 
de  Lamartine,  attended  his  death-bed.  His  death  was 
calm;  he  lay  a  long  time  insensible,  and  his  friends 
could  scarcely  tell  the  moment  when  he  drew  his  last 
breath. 

According  to  Lamartine's  often-expressed  desire  he 
was  buried  at  Saint  Point — near  his  chateau  of  Monceau^ 
his  birthplace — a  few  miles  from  Macon,  in  Burgundy. 
Many  friends  took  places  in  the  special  train  which 
bore  the  coffin  to  Macon  on  the  3rd  of  March ;  a  still 
greater  number  walked  bareheaded  to  the  station, 
following  the  hearse.  There  was  no  ceremony  at 
Macon ;  the  coffin  was  immediately  borne  to  the  little 
church  of  Saint  Point.  The  funeral  procession  stopped 
once,  however,  in  front  of  the  chateau,  at  a  little 
distance  from  it,  in  a  beautiful  spot,  often  described  by 
the  poet.  This  spot  is  marked  by  a  fountain  built  by 
Lamartine,  from  which  a  small  stream  incessantly 
flows.  An  iron  cup  is  suspended  by  an  iron  chain 
riven  into  the  stone,  and  the  following  words  are 
inscribed  upon  the  stone  front ; — 

A  qui  boit  a  sa  soif,  la  govtte  vavt  une  Jleuve. 

The  day  that  Lamartine  died — Sunday,  February 
28th — was  that  on  which  Rossini’s  messe  soUnndle  was 
first  heard  at  the  Italian  Theatre.  The  great  artist's 
bust,  crowned  with  gold  laurel,  was  placed  upon  the 
stage.  Madame  Alboni,  Madame  Krauss,  Nicolini,  and 
Agnesi  stood  near  it.  The  musicians  of  the  orchestra 
and  the  chorists  were  grouped  in  the  background. 

Rossini's  mass  is  indeed  a  masterpiece ;  it  is  a  noble 
revenge  of  the  maestro’s  on  those  who  accused  him  of 
spending  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  idleness.  It  is  a 
proud  answer  to  their  sarcasms.  Although  the  mass 
loses  a  great  deal  by  not  being  performed  in  a  church, 
its  success  is  very  great,  and,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  heard 
several  times  more  at  the  Italian  Theatre. 

Strange  is  the  destiny  of  this  grand  composition, 
which  was  first  performed  in  a  drawing-room  and  is 
now  heard  at  the  theatre.  Such  was  certainly  not  the 
intention  of  Rossini,  who  had  written  a  very  long 
letter  in  Latin  to  the  Pope,  to  obtain  of  His  Holiness 
the  permission  for  female  artists  to  sing  his  mass  in  the 
churches  of  Paris. 

The  other  great  musical  event  of  the  month  is  the 
first  representation  of  Famt  at  the  Opera,  with  Mdlle. 
Nilsson  and  Faure.  The  Emperor  and  Empress,  the 
Queen  of  Spain,  with  the  King  and  Count  Espeleta, 
and  all  the  elite  of  the  aristocratic  and  literary  world 
were  present. 

But  what  is  true  of  Rossini’s  mass  is  true  also  of 
Gounod  s  Faust.  It  is  not  in  its  proper  place  at  tlie 
Grand  Opera.  The  second  act  in  particular  is  of  too 
intime  a  character,  and  the  whole  work  is  not  on  a 
sufficiently  large  scale  to  be  heard  with  advantage  in  a 
house  where  the  masterpieces  of  Mozart  aud  Meyerbeer 
are  constantly  being  represented. 

In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  opera  is  in  itself  so  full 
of  beauties  and  it  is  so  admirably  interpreted  that  its 
success  is  on  the  whole  very  gr<at.  Mademoisello 
Nilsson  though  the  part  docs  not  exactly  suit  her  voice, 
is  a  loveU  Marguerite.  Colin  is  ratner  too  cold  in  the 
beautiful  duet  of  the  second  act,  but  is  admirable  in  the 


solo  of  the  finale.  Faure  sings  the  part  of  Mephiito. 
pheles  with  great  power  and  brio.  Indeed,  thoujji  1 
many  criticise,  all  are  eager  to  hear  this  noureauti  at|  v 
the  Grand  Opera,  and  so  the  bouse  is  full  every  night,  |  I 


PLAYS,  CONCERTS,  AND  MUSICAL 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 


By  the  time  the  current  number  of  our  Magazbe 
appears  in  print,  the  hitherto  rival  opera  cob. 


panics  of  the  Haymarket  and  Covent  Garden  will  htre 
appeared  at  the  latter  theatre  in  unison,  literally  « 
well  as  musically  speaking — Tietjens  and  Nilsson  co¬ 
operating  with  Lucca  and  Patti.  We  sincerely  tmjt 
the  arrangement — which  is  but  temporary  until  the 
completion  of  the  new  opera  house,  which  is  to  ri* 
resplendent  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  building — may  prow 
in  every  respect  an  harmonious  one. 

At  Drury  Lane  the  regular  winter  season  terminated 
with  the  manager's  benefit  on  the  20th  ult.,  when  the 
tragedy  of  Macbeth  was  performed,  Mr.  Charles  Dilloi 
sustaining  the  part  of  the  Thane  of  Scotland,  that  of 
Macduff  being  supported  by  Mr.  T.  C.  King,  an  actor 
of  considerable  provincial  celebrity,  who  made  his  rfAtf 
there  on  the  15th  ns  the  ambitious  cardinal  in  Lord 
Lytton’s  play  of  Richelieu.  During  the  ante-Easter  scaaoD 
Mr.  Phelps  and  Mr.  C.  Dillon  alternated  in  the  leading 
roles  of  Shakspeare’s  plays.  One  of  the  most  brilliant 
successes  was  the  revival  of  Sheridan’s  sparkling,  witty 
comedy  of  the  School  for  Scandal.  Mr.  Phelps's  impe^ 
sonation  of  the  uxorious  married  bachelor.  Sir  Peter 
Teazle,  is  well  known.  As  his  fair,  volatile,  but  true¬ 
hearted  young  wife.  Miss  Amy  Sedgwick  again  proved 
herself  to  be  the  queen  of  high  comedy ;  she  is  indeed , 
one  of  if  not  the  most  finished  actress  of  which  the 
London  stage  can  at  present  boast.  As  Lady  Teade. 
the  flow  of  high  spirits  natural  to  the  unsophisticated 
country  girl  is  always  restrained  within  the  boundi 
prescribed  to  a  woman  of  ton.  The  house  was  crowded 
from  floor  to  ceiling  on  each  of  the  three  nights  m 
which  alone  this  splendid  play  could  be  performed 
owing  to  the  previously-concluded  engagements  else¬ 
where  of  Miss  Amy  Sedgwick.  On  Easter  Monday  a 
fresh  adaptation  of  Victor  Hugo’s  romance  of  La 
Misirahles  was  produced  under  the  title  of  The  Mm 
with  Ttco  Lives,  with  Mr.  Charles  Dillon  as  its  hero. 
Jean  Valjean. 

The  Haymarket  has  little  or  no  change  to  record 
Mr.  T.  W.  Robertson’s  comedy  of  Home,  so  admirably 
acted  in  every  part,  and  placed  upon  the  stage  with  all 
that  artistic  finish  and  attention  to  detail  ever  obser¬ 
vable  in  this  elegant  little  temple  of  the  drama,  has 
not  bated  one  jot  of  its  attraction.  It  has  been  sn^ 
cceded,  since  the  withdrawal  of  the  burlesque  of  Tkt 
Frightful  Hair,  by  Mr.  Buckstone’s  capital  comedietta 
of  Rural  Felicity,  with  the  witty  and  popular  author  ai 
Simon  Sly,  or  by  the  inimitable  farce  of  Box  aud  Coz, 
at  which  the  public  seem  never  to  tiro  of  laughing 
when  its  dralleries  are  illustrated  by  Buckstoue  and 
Compton. 

At  the  Princess’s  ifarie  Antoinette  retained  its  place 
in  the  bills  up  to  Kaster,  which  is  not  to  b«  wondered 
at.  'The  piece,  like  all  the  Princess’s  dramas,  was  put 
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upon  the  stage  in  a  most  wonderfully  lifelike  manner. 
The  portraiture  of  the  unhappy  and  beautiful  queen 
was  rendered  with  astonishing  fidelity  by  Mdlle. 
Beatrice,  as  was  that  of  her  luckless  husband  by  Mr. 
Vining,  who,  as  Louis  XV'I.,  looked  as  if  he  had 
stepped  out  of  one  of  the  frames  of  an  historical  picture- 
gallery.  A  severe  and  obstinate  attack  of  hoarseness, 
however,  compelled  tl.o  worthy  manager  to  resign  this 
part  to  Mr.  W.  Rignold,  who  originally  represented  the 
chivalrous  Count  de  Fersen,  in  which  he  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  J.  G.  Shore.  The  interesting  part  of  the  little 
Dauphin  was  performed  in  an  astonishingly  clever 
manner  by  that  wonderfully  gifted  little  child.  Miss 
Lydia  Howard.  A  memoir  of  this  marvellous  little 
prodigy,  “  The  Fairy  Actress,"  appears  in  this  mouth's 
number  of  The  Young  Englishwoman. 

Paper  Wings  and  The  Yellow  Passport  remained  in 
statu  quo  at  the  Olympic  up  to  Easter. 

At  the  Lyceum  a  Scotch  drama,  entitled  A  Life  for  a 
Life,  by  Dr.  Westland  Marston,  has  been  successfully 
produced.  The  part  of  the  heroine  is  sustained  with 
great  feeling  and  effect  by  Miss  Neilson. 

The  bills  remain  unchanged  at  the  Queen’s  Theatre 
with  Watts  Phillips’s  play  of  Not  Guilty,  owing  its 
attraction  almost  solely  to  its  sensational  and  scenic 
effects. 

At  the  Prince  of  Wales's,  where  Mr.  Robertson’s 
drama  of  School— a  free  adaptation  from  the  German — 
remains  unabated  in  attraction. 

At  the  Gaiety  and  the  Strand  T’heatre,  though  at 
some  of  these  benefits  have  been  the  order  of  the  day, 
showing  that  the  regular  winter  season  is  approaching 
its  close. 

At  the  Tlicatre  Royal,  Holbom,  Watts  Phillips’s 
drama  of  Fettered  has  been  withdrawn,  and  Byron’s 
Blow  for  Blow  reinstated  in  the  programme.  The 
popular  burlesque  extravaganza  of  Lucrezia  Borgia, 
M.D.,  or.  La  Grande  Doctresse,  continues  as  usual  the 
favourite  afterpiece. 

At  the  Globe  Theatre  the  success  and  attraction  of 
Byron’s  comedy,  entitled  Cyril's  Success,  followed  by 
R.  Reece’s  musical  extravaganza  of  Brown  and  the 
Brahmins,  remains  unabated. 

At  the  Royalty,  Andrew  Halliday's  Loving  Cup,  and 
Buinand's  burlesque  of  Claude  Du  Val,  still  run  their 
triumphant  career. 

The  New  National  Standard  Theatre,  certainly  the 
finest  building  in  Europe,  has  been  doing  a  great 
business  with  the  legitimate.  Tlie  accomplished 
comedienne.  Miss  Amy  Sedgwick,  has  been  playing 
a  round  of  her  favourite  parts  here  to  crowded  and 
delighted  audiences,  comprising  in  her  engagement 
of  a  fortnight’s  duration  the  roles  of  Lady  Macbeth, 
Pauline  (Lady  of  Lyons),  and  her  great  original 
impersonation  of  Hester  Grazebrook,  in  Tom  Taylor's 
comedy  of  An  Unequal  Mateh.  During  Passion  SVeek 
five  grand  musical  performances  were  given,  winding 
up  on  Good  Friday  with  llaudel's  superb  oratorios  of 
Judas  Muccal)eus  and  The  Messiah,  the  principal  solo 
parts  in  which  were  sustained  by  Mes James  Rudersdoiff 
and  Frank  Bodda  (Louisa  Pyne),  Aladame  Patcy- 
Whytock,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Patey,  and  Wilbye  Cooper.  The 
orchestra  was  under  the  direction  of  llerr  Meyer  Lutz. 


The  Easter  entertainments  were  heralded  in  by  the 
advent  of  the  popular  comedian,  .Mr.  J.  L.  Toole. 

At  the  Surrey  Theatre  the  managers,  Messrs.  Shep¬ 
herd  and  Creswick,  are  reproducing  in  rapid  succession 
all  the  favourite  dramas  which  have  obtained  so  large 
a  share  of  popularity  upon  these  boards,  this  being  the 
last  season  of  their  management. 

ilr.  Henry  Leslie’s  concerts  still  retain  their  well- 
deserved  hold  on  public  favour  and  approbation.  The 
musical  amateur  who  attends  these  gatherings  is  sure 
to  hear  the  best  compositions  executed  in  the  most 
unexceptionable  manner.  The  principal  features  in 
the  first  four  subscription  concerts  have  been  the  per¬ 
formance  of  Samuel  Wesley's  fine  motett  for  double 
choir,  “  In  cxitu  Israel,’’  of  “  Miriam's  Song,”  by  Schu¬ 
bert,  and  the  pro<luction  of  a  new  cantata  for  female 
voice  alone,  entitled  “  Songs  in  a  Cornfield,”  by  G.  A. 
Miicfarren,  whose  name  is  a  guarantee  for  the  chaste 
simplicity  and  scientific  skill  displayed  in  the  work. 
The  vocalists  were  Miss  Louisa  Pyne,  Miss  Emma 
Chartier,  and  Madame  Sainton-Dolby.  The  poem,  a 
simple  rustic  story,  is  by  Miss  Christina  Rossetti.  The 
chaste  and  appropriate  accompaniments  to  the  songs 
were  beautifully  executed  by  .  Messrs.  Callcott,  Ward, 
and  Cheshire,  on  their  respective  instruments  of  piano, 
harmonium,  and  harp.  Also  the  appearance  of  the 
renowned  violinist,  Herr  Joachim,  and  of  the  equally- 
celebrated  tenor,  Mr.  Sims  Reeves. 

'Phe  fifty-seventh  season  of  the  Philharmonic  Society 
was  inaugurated  on  the  10th  ult.,  the  first  concert 
having  been  given  under  the  immediate  patronage  and 
in  presence  of  Princess  Louisa  and  Prince  Arthur  at 
St.  James’s  Hall,  instead  of  the  Ilanover-square  Rooms, 
where  they  used  formerly  to  be  held.  Herr  Joachim 
appeared  and  put  forth  all  his  unrivalled  pow'ers  in  one 
of  Beethoven’s  unapproachable  symphonies  and  Schu¬ 
mann’s  “  Abenlied.”  The  vocalists  were  .Mr.  Vernon 
Rigby,  who  is  rapidly  rising  into  eminence  as  a  concert 
singer,  and  a  ddiutante,  Mdlle.  Anna  Regan,  who  pos¬ 
sesses  a  mezzo-soprano  voice  of  moderate  compass  and 
pleasing  quality.  The  concerts  will  in  future  take 
place  on  Mondays. 

That  highly-talentcd  pianist  and  composer.  Miss 
Agnes  Zimmermann,  is  giving  a  series  of  first-class 
concerts  in  the  Hanover-square  Rooms.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  first  of  these,  she  performed  Handel’s 
concerto  in  B  flat,  originally  composed  by  him  for  the 
organ,  and  adapted  by  herself  to  the  pianoforte  in  a 
masterly  manner.  Some  of  the  tones  she  elicited  from 
her  instrument  resembled  in  depth  and  sonority  those 
of  the  one  for  which  it  was  written.  The  gifted  entre- 
prenettse  was  most  ably  seconded  iu  her  exertions  by 
Signor  Piatti  and  Herr  Joachim,  who  accompanied  her 
in  Beethoven's  violoncello  sonata  in  F,  and  Schumann’s 
trio  in  D  minor,  as  well  as  by  Madame  Rudersdorff, 
and  the  members  of  Mr.  Joseph  Barnby's  choir. 

At  the  Crystal  Palace  Concerts,  Herr  Manns,  never 
behind  in  bringing  forward  novelties,  produced,  with 
signal  success,  the  second  Saturday  in  March,  Mendels¬ 
sohn's  overture  to  the  “  Wedding  of  Camacho,”  first 
time  of  performance  in  this  country. 

Wagner's  grand  march  in  “Tannhausor”  continues 
to  be  a  frequent  feature  at  these  delightful  concerts. 
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beautiful  maize  rose  is  placed  at  the  back  of  the  blue 
silk  bow. 

200.— Visiting  Toilet. 

Dress  of  lilac  foulard.  The  skirt  plain  in  front  and 
very  full  at  the  back,  and  looped  up  into  a  puff ;  it  is 
trimmed  with  gathered  flounces  headed  with  wide 


199. — ^Visiting  Toilet. 

^Dress  of  handsome  blue  silk,  ornamented  with  a 
flounce  of  Chantilly  lace,  placed  in  large  scallops, 
crossing  one  over  another  in  front.  Small  tight-fitting 
casaque  of  blue  silk  droguet,  spotted  with  maize,  and 
trimmed  with  a  flounce  of  Chantilly  lace ;  a  very  large 


199. — ^VisiTiKG  Toilet. 


silk  bow,  with  long  lappets,  is  placed  on  one  side  of  pinked-out  ruches ;  a  large  bow  without  ends  is  placed 
the  casaque,  which  is  raised  into  a  puff  at  the  back  ;  a  on  each  side  of  the  puff.  Plain  high  bodice ;  the  sleeve 
butterfly  bow  fastens  it  in  front ;  tight  sleeves ;  lace  is  puffed  at  the  top  and  tight  at  the  bottom,  with  s 
cuffs,  ^nnet  composed  of  a  white  lace  bow  and  ruche ;  small  pinked-out  cuff.  White  fancy  straw  bonnet, 
bow  of  blue  silk  in  front  above  the  forehead ;  similar  trimmM  with  passion-flowers ;  long  lilac  ribbons  at 
bow  fastening  under  the  chin  a  lappet  of  white  lace ;  a  the  back.  A  white  blonde  border  goes  round  the 
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bonnet,  and  i»  continued  into  small  lappets  fastened  in 
front  under  a  bow  of  blue  silk. 


soft  without  being  at  all  limp,  make  up  extremely 
pretty  costumes  for  walking. 

The  full  costume  consists  of  a  dress  the  skirt  of 
which  is  trimmed  round  the  bottom  by  a  gathered 
flounce,  headed  with  a  bouillon  or  marquise  ruche. 
Then  a  second  skirt,  trimmed  all  round  with  cross¬ 
strips  and  a  fluting,  draped  and  looped  up  with  bows. 


THE  FASHIONS. 

Fashion  is  busy  this  month  both  with  evening  dresses 
and  early  spring  toilets. 


200. — Visiting  Toilet. 


And,  lastly,  a  mantelet  or  casaque,  but  the  mantelet  is 
perhaps  the  most  graceful. 

One  of  the  prettiest  models  falls  like  a  pelerine  on 
the  back,  with  short  round  lappets  underneath. 
Other  lappets  are  added  in  front,  and  passed  under 
a  waistband,  which  is  fastened  with  a  bow  at  the 


Although  a  very  cold  spring  is  succeeding  to  a  mild 
■winter,  new  and  light  fancy  materials  are  put  forth,  as 
the  weather  may  change  any  day. 

We  see  many  nouveautes  in  poil  de  chevre,  a  sort  of 
mohair  of  good  quality.  There  are  lovely  shades  of 
grey,  delicate  and  silky ;  and  these  mohairs,  which  are 
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201. — Walking  Toilet. 


back.  The  whole  mantelet  is  trimmed  with  a  fluting 
and  cross-strip. 

Nothing  can  be  more  tasteful  for  a  simple  morning 
toilet  in  spring  than  the  complete  costume  thus  made 
of  grey  poil  de  chevrc,  with  the  flutings  of  the  same 
material,  and  the  cross-strips  also  of  the  same  kind  of 
tissue,  but  of  a  lighter  shade. 

The  skirt  of  the  dress  is  short — that  is,  it  either  only 
just  touches  the  ground,  or  else  does  not  touch  it  at 
all,  coming  down  about  half  an  inch  from  it,  which  is 
preferable  to  avoid  the  dust  and  soil.  In  no  case  is  the 
dress  train  shaped  for  these  simple  walking  costumes. 

The  mode  of  trimming  with  the  same  material  as  the 
dress  is  very  new,  and  it  is  preferable  for  simple  dresses, 
as  silk  trimmings  render  a  dress  very  expensive. 

The  costume  is  not  always  composed  of  as  many 
parts  as  above  mentioned.  Sometimes  there  is  only  a 
skirt  and  a  tight-fltting  casaque,  open  in  front  like  a 
tunic,  and  looped  up  like  a  double  skirt. 

For  the  early  spring  the  tunic  casaque  of  black  cash- 
mere  is  in  great  favour.  It  is  draped  at  the  back  upon 
either  sc  am,  and  looped  up  with  bows  of  black  gros- 
graiu  ribbon  ;  it  is  roimded  off  in  front,  and  edged  all 
round  with  a  fluting  of  black  grosgraiu  silk,  put  on 
with  a  heading.  LTpon  the  high  bodice  a  similar  fluting 
simulates  a  low  Maiie  Antoinette  bodice.  The  sleeves 


are  made  with  a  puffing  at  the  elbow,  edged  on  either 
side  with  a  silk  fluting.  ^ 

Tliis  pretty  model  is  worn  with  a  coloured  silk  skirt;  ? 

it  is  useful  to  ladies  who  have  dresses  of  a  former  ^ 

season  to  wear  as  demi-toilette.  The  tunic  casaciue  is 
also  made  of  black  silk,  trimmed  with  satin;  but  as  ^ 
I  complete  costumes  are  the  most  fashionable,  we  speak 
of  this  mo<lel  rather  as  a  very  useful  as  well  as  elegant  * 

one  to  wear,  instead  of  a  paletot,  with  any  dress  or  ^ 

skirt  not  completed  by  a  mantle  of  the  same  material.  ^ 
Such  dresses  and  skirts  of  coloured  silk,  or  of  any  * 

pretty  fancy  material,  when  suincieutly  new  to  look  * 

well  for  a  walking  toilet,  can  be  arranged  for  the  ^ 

summer  to  wear  with  a  tunic  casaque  of  white  mohair 
or  chaly.  They  should  be  trimmed  round  the  bottom  * 

with  a  gathered  flounce  and  a  ruche  or  bouillon.  It  is  * 

best  to  have  a  low  silk  bodice  under  it  when  the  white  ^ 
casaque  is  of  a  somewhat  transparent  material,  but 
this  is  not  indispensable.  ' 

Among  the  newest  spring  toilets  we  have  noticed  ! 
one  of  pale  maize-coloured  mohair.  It  is  trimmed  with 
three  flutings  of  the  same  material,  each  headed  with  a  ' 
cross-strip  of  mauve-coloured  mohair.  A  tight-fitting 
casaque  has  deep  basques,  slit  open  at  the  back  and  at 
the  sides ;  one  fluting  and  mauve  cross-strip  goes  round 
this  casaque.  Waistband  ornamented  with  bows  of 
the  same  colour  as  the  dress,  edged  with  mauve.  Tight 
sleeves  trimmed  to  correspond. 

No.  201  is  a  walking  toilet  of  black  English  brillan- 
tine.  The  skirt  plain  in  front,  and  very  much  gathered 
at  the  back,  forms  the  fashionable  puff.  This  puff  is 
trimmed  with  scallops  edged  with  silk,  and  finished  off 
by  silk  fringe.  The  same  trimming  is  repeated  above 
the  hem  of  the  skirt.  The  mantle  consists  of  a  rounded 
pelerine,  completed  by  lappets  passed  under  the  waist¬ 
band;  it  is  trimmed  like  the  dress.  Tight  sleeves. 
Under-skii-t  of  black  silk.  Diadem  bonnet  composed 
of  a  ruche  of  mauve-coloured  silk,  edged  with  satin  and 
ornamented  with  a  small  white  feather  and  black  lace. 

Also  a  remarkably  tasteful  walking  dress  of  very 
finely  striped  white  and  grey  glace  silk.  The  skirt  is 
trimmed  with  one  flounce  put  on  with  a  heading.  'Ihe 
tight-fitting  casaque  has  a  deep  basque,  the  upper  part 
of  which  is  raised  into  a  full  puff,  and  the  lower  part 
pointed.  The  trimming  consists  of  rouleaux  of  the 
same  material,  and  a  deep  grey  and  white  silk  fringe  to 
match.  In  front  there  are  lappets  trimmed  in  the  same 
way,  and  the  trimming  is  continued  upon  the  bodice  in 
the  shape  of  a  fichu. 

Another  mantelet  which  is  made  both  in  black  silk 
and  in  any  material  similar  to  the  dress,  forms  a  pointed 
fichu,  with  two  rounded  lappets  at  the  back  and  two 
in  front ;  the  front  ones  are  passed  under  the  waist¬ 
band. 

Another,  again,  called  the  Dona  Sol,  is  crossed  in 
front  like  a  fichu,  with  long  pointed  lappets  at  the 
back ;  there  are  shorter  lappets  in  front  A  round 
waistband  is  fastened  behind  with  a  bow  formed  of 
drooping  loops  without  ends. 

Fashion  is  not  exclusive  this  year,  and,  although 
complete  costumes  of  one  material  arc  fashionable, 
those  composed  of  two  different  colours  and  tissues  are 
I  also  in  much  favour  A  great  deal  is  left  to  personal 
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taste.  A  pretty  skirt  of  blue  or  violet  mohair  can  be 
worn  with  a  black,  grey,  or  white  upper-skirt,  and 
jacket  or  c.asaque. 

Our  illustrations  Nos.  202  and  203  represent  stylish 
visiting  toilets. 

202.  The  dress  is  of  black  silk  rep,  quite  plain  and 
notched  round  the  bottom.  The  paletot,  notched  like 
the  skirt,  crosses  in  front,  and  is  tied  behind  at  the 
waist,  from  which  depend  two  wide  lappets.  In  the 
centre  of  this  garment  is  placed  a  large  bow  composed 
of  black  satin  and  lace  loops.  Black  lace  bonnet,  with 
a  white  aigrette. 

203.  Casaque  of  black  grosgrain  silk,  scalloped  round 
and  edged  with  satin.  The  trimming  consists  of  satin 
cross-strips,  simulating  a  large  scarf  lappet  at  the  back, 
with  scries  of  satin  bows  from  the  waist  down  to  the 
bottom.  The  casaque  is  scalloped  out  and  edged  with 
satin  all  round ;  it  is  looped  up  on  either  side  with  a 
satin  bow.  Tight  sleeves  trimmed  at  the  wrists. 
Foulard  dress  with  satin  stripes.  Bonnet  of  green 
crape  and  satin,  trimmed  with  tea-roses. 

Of  nothing  can  it  be  said  more  truly  than  of  fashion 
that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  What  are  all 
our  so-called  new  fashions  but  an  exact  copy  of  those 
that  were  in  vogue  before  the  French  Revolution,  and 
during  what  we  now  call  the  ancient  regime’/  To 
look  as  much  as  possible  like  one  of  the  pretty  marquises 
of  the  time  of  Louis  XV.  is  now  the  ambition  of  the 
lady  of  fashion. 

What  a  struggle  has  been  going  on  all  the  winter 
between  the  adherents  of  the  long  and  those  of  the 
short  dress!  Neither  party  has  confessed  to  being  con¬ 
quered.  They  have  come  to  terms — there  has  been  a 
sort  of  reconciliation.  For  le  commun  des 
mortelles  it  is  evident  that  the  short  dress 
will  be  the  only  one  worn  this  smnmer.  Of  ‘ ' 
course  we  mean  the  dress  minus  the  train, 
and  the  pretty  double  or  tunic  skirt  will 
make  up  elegant  simple  toilets  both  for  in¬ 
doors  and  out  of  doors. 

But  for  the  grande  dame  the  question  is  .  j 
still  open — the  train  is  still  thought  indis-  M 

peiisable  both  for  reception  and  visiting,  ^ 

evening  and  ball  dresses,  or  if  not  indis- 
pensable  it  is  preferable — at  least  such  is  the 
opinion  of  a  small  majority  among  the  elite  of 
society. 

As  a  compromise  between  the  contending 
pailies,  many  fashionable  dresses  arc  made 
short  in  front,  and  rounded  off  like  an  apron, 
and  long,  very  long  at  the  back,  so  long  that 
to  walk  out  of  doors,  or  even  to  move  with 
any  ease  indoors,  this  long  train  is  either 
looped  up  or  taken  up  on  the  arm.  JjH 

This  is  not  new.  We  possess  pictures  of  ^ 
the  time  of  Louis  XVI.  which  represent 
ladies  walking  with  the  train  of  their  long 
dresses  negligently  thrown  over  their  left 
arm.  The  dress  was  called  robe  queue  du 
diahle,  and  if  the  fashion  is  adopted  once 
more,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  name  should  ^  ~ 

not  be. 

But  if  we  copy  the  eccentricities  of  another 


age,  it  is  evident  we  shall  create  a  great  difference 
between  the  fashions  of  the  rich  and  those  of  the  middle 
classes.  The  great  puinciples  of  equality  which  came  in 
with  the  great  French  Revolution  extended  to  fashions 
as  well  as  to  greater  things,  and  since  then  there  has  not 
been  a  marked  difference  between  the  shape  and  fashion 
of  the  dress  of  the  grande  dame  and  that  of  the  hour- 
gcoixe ;  they  differed  little  except  in  the  richness  and 
quality  of  the  materials.  But  now  it  is  otherwise,  and 
we  already  mailr  the  change.  It  is  not  as  sensible,  no 
doubt,  as  it  would  be  were  differences  of  rank  kept  as 
nicely  as  in  former  times.  Now-a-days  all  who  can 
afford  it,  and  many  who  in  truth  cannot,  will  endeavour 
to  dress  just  in  tiie  same  style  as  madame  la  duchesse ; 
but  still  there  are  limits  wldch  the  bourgeoise  cannot 
overpass. 

It  is  not  the  expense  alone  of  the  present  fashionable 
mode  of  dress  which  will  prevent  her  imitating  it,  it  is 
the  discomfort  attending  it  for  all  who  cannot  pass 
their  lives  reclining  cither  upon  a  couch  or  on  the 
cushions  of  a  carriage,  or  perhaps  just  taking  a  turn 
in  the  Tuileries  with  mind  entirely  engrossed  with  the 
difficulty  of  holding  one’s  train  upon  the  arm  with 
beooming  grace ! 

But  perhaps  we  arc  anticipating.  At  present  the 
pretty  Louis  XV.  retrousslf  costumes  are  worn  by  all, 
and  those  who  cannot  afford  to  have  them  in  silk 


202. — Visiting  Toilet. 
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203.— Visiting  Toilet.  j 

and  satin,  wrar  them  in  mohair  and  other  fancy 
materials. 

The  full  toumure  at  the  back  is  also  generally 
adopted,  and  indoor  dresses  are  made  with  flounces  or 
Outings  and  ruches  round  the  bottom,  and  a  pufling  at 
the  top  of  the  skirt.  A  trimming  of  flutiugs  or  ruches 
simulates  cither  a  fichu  or  pelerine  or  a  low  corselet 
upon  the  high  bodice. 

However  much  present  fashions  may  be  criticised  for 
out-of-door  toilets,  one  must  confess  they  are  very 
charming  in  a  ball-room. 

Sec  this  lovely  white  tulle  dress,  the  first  skirt 
entirely  covered  with  small  flounces,  so  delicately 
gathered  they  seem  like  Hakes  of  new-fallen  snow. 
Then  the  second  skirt  gracefully  looped  up  with  sprays 
of  pale  pink  roses,  and  fastened  on  one  side  with  a 
wide  sash  of  blue  satin. 

Or  in  a  richer  style,  this  beautiful  dress  of  pale  blue 
poult-de-soic,  looped  up  en  paniers,  with  flounces  of 
point  lace  and  sprays  of  exquisitely  fresh  white  lilac. 
The  same  lovely  blossoms  are  arranged  as  feathers  in 
the  hair,  with  one  small  bunch  of  blue  forget-me-nots 
just  above  the  forehead. 

No.  204  is  a  very  stylish  ball  dress  of  white  satin, 
covered  with  white  tulle.  The  front  part  of  the  skirt 
is  trimmed  with  tulle  ruches,  divided  in  the  centre  by 


a  garland  of  roses.  Large  tulle  bouillon  at 
the  bottom  of  the  skirt  and  train.  An  Hole 
scarf  of  bright  pink  satin,  edged  with  cerise 
satin,  and  bordered  with  lace,  forms  the 
ornament  of  the  skirt  at  the  back  and  is 
continued  in  braces  upon  the  bodice.  The 
two  long  lappets  of  the  scarf  are  joined 
together  upon  the  skirt  by  two  enormous 
bows  of  white  satin.  Hair  coiffure  with  a 
coronet  of  roses  in  front  and  a  long  trailing 
spray  of  foliage  falling  at  the  back. 

Few  ladies  have  given  up  the  train,  or  at 
least  the  demi-train,  even  for  dancing;  one 
must  be  very  young  and  possess  a  very 
elegant  figure  and  very  pretty  feet  to  look 
well  with  a  short  skirt  in  the  ball-room,  or 
indeed  anywhere.  The  dress  short  in  front 
and  long  at  the  back,  without  being  too 
sweeping,  is  perhaps  the  best  for  a  ball  toilet. 

Now  that  the  question  of  skirts  has  been 
settled  by  a  compromise  which  leaves  every 
one  at  liberty  to  wear  them  according  to  her 
own  personal  taste,  there  is  a  new  subject  of 
discussion  mr  le  tapis.  It  is  that  of  coiffures. 

On  one  side  we  have  those  who,  wishing 
to  be  consistent  with  the  style  of  dress  now 
in  vogue,  vote  for  the  high  headdresses 
copied  from  those  worn  by  Marie  Antoinette 
in  her  youth.  Others,  rebelling  against  the 
discomfort  and  ennui  of  wearing  a  quantity 
of  false  hair,  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and 
choose  to  plait  their  hair  and  let  it  fall  loosely 
into  a  net.  At  present  the  high  coiffures 
prevail,  and  if  they  get  much  higher,  ladies 
will  deserve  the  criticism  of  the  Chevalier  d« 
Rohan,  who  in  the  time  of  Louis  XVI.  said  that  the; 
looked  as  if  they  had  their  faces  in  the  middle  of  their 
bodies. 

These  high  coiffures  are  rendered  higher  still  by  the 
ornaments  which  arc  placed  quite  on  the  top,  and  which 
are  mostly  feathers,  or  sprays  of  flowers  placed  as 
feathers. 

We  are  indeed  going  back  to  the  eccentricities  of 
the  last  century,  for  we  read  in  a  court  journal  dated 
14th  February,  1776,  the  following  account : — 

“Last  evening  the  queen  went  to  the  ball  at  the 
opera,  which  was  extremely  brilliant.  Her  majesty’s 
coiffure  was  re-arranged  when  she  got  out  of  her  car¬ 
riage,  and  her  feathers,  which  were  too  high  not 
to  be  crushed  in  the  carriage,  were  put  on  again. 
Those  ladies  who  have  no  dressing-room  in  the  opera 
house,  and  who  could  not  have  had  such  an  accident 
remedied,  prevented  it  by  squatting  down  in  their  car¬ 
riage,  instead  of  sitting  down  upon  the  cushions.  A 
carriage  could  hold  but  one  lady  with  her  head  orna¬ 
mented  with  the  fashionable  puff  and  feathers.” 

It  must  have  been  still  more  difficult  in  a  sedan- 
chair.  And  yet  sedan-chairs  are,  like  the  rest,  coming 
into  fashion  again.  A  few  have  already  made  their 
appearance  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

In  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  we  know  of  four  which 
may  be  seen  bearing  their  fair  occupants  to  early  mass, 
or  to  pay  a  few  morning  visits.  One  of  these  belongs 
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to  the  Princess  de  Metternich,  and  as  Her  Highness  of 
Austria  is  one  of  the  leading  queens  of  fashion  in 
Paris,  it  is  probable  all  the  grandes  dames  who  follow 
in  her  train  will  wish  to  possess  also  a  sedan-chair,  of 
which  they  will  make  a  movable  boudoir,  rich  in 
gildings  and  paintings.  It  will  be  curious  to  see  these 
old-fashioned  vehicles  borne  slowly  along  the  avenues 
of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  while  the  velocipedes  are 
driven  with  furious  rapidity,  and  appear  as  the  emblems 
of  our  fast-living  age. 

What  with  sedan-chairs,  velocipedes,  and  balloons, 
we  shall  soon  have  no  more  use  for  carriages. 

Do  what  we  will,  however,  we  shall  not  come  back 
completely  to  the  modes  of  a  century  ago,  and  all  our 
imitations  make  at  best  but  a  pale  copy  of  the  brilliant 
court  of  the  Bourbons.  It  would  be  best  to  remain 
what  we  are,  for  by  imitation  we  lose  all  originality — 
gentlemen  seem  to  think  so,  and  they  keep  to  black 
cloth  and  hats  in  the  shape  of  chimney-pots. 

Some  of  the  modem  Paris  dandies,  known  by  the 
name  of  petits  cr€cis,  wear  the  hat  considerably  lower 
than  gentlemen  of  a  more  serious  turn  of  mind,  and 
waistcoats  open  in  the  shape  of  a  heart,  and  so  low 
that  they  arc  sometimes  fastened  with  two  buttons 
only.  The  fashionable  cravat  is  that  tied  in  p  sailor’s 
knot.  The  cravat  is  bought  with  the  bow 
ready  made ;  to  pass  it  round  the  neck  one  end 
must  be  slipped  out  and  then  slipped  in 
again  to  fasten  it ;  this  is  done  by  means  of 
a  small  spring  concealed  within  the  bow. 

For  ladies  there  arc  butterfly  bows,  ready 
made  of  satin  or  grosgrain  silk,  which  fasten 
under  the  collar  with  silk  elastic. 

The  morning  collar  is  of  the  sailor  shape, 
cut  at  right  angles,  with  the  points  on  the 
shoulders. 

In  fact,  sailors’  fashions  arc  very  much  in 
vogue,  and  we  sec  very  pretty  jackets  for  the 
dcmisaison  which  arc  the  exact  copy  of  a  real 
sailor  s  jacket — the  shape  is  the  same,  but 
the  materials  are  very  different.  The  jacket 
is  made  of  fine  white  flannel  or  cashmere,  the 
deep  turned-down  collar  and  facings  of  blue 
silk,  stitched  with  white ;  and  there  is  a  cravat 
also  of  blue  silk,  tied  in  a  sailor's  knot.  This 
model  is  very  tasteful  for  demi-toikltc. 

Spring  has  now  come,  and,  of  all  tissues, 
there  is  none  more  esteemed,  especially  for  the 
fine  season,  than  foulard. 

For  some  years  past,  thanks  to  the  initia¬ 
tive  of  La  Malle  des  Indes,  24  and  2C,  Passage 
Verdeau,  at  Paris,  foulard  plays  a  great  part 
in  ladies’  dress ;  it  has  reached  such  perfec¬ 
tion  in  manufacture,  that  it  is  as  much  appre¬ 
ciated  as  the  richest  silks.  Moreover,  it  has 
the  advantage  of  being  less  expensive  and 
of  wearing  well,  since  it  will  wash  like  cam¬ 
bric,  and  still  remain  soft  and  charming.  As 
novelties,  we  must  notice  the  Celestial  Empire 
foulard  and  the  Oriental  foulard,  of  two  glace 
tints  producing  the  effect  of  a.  sunset ;  China 
crape,  too,  in  all  its  vaiieties,  a  tissue  which 
never  creases,  will  be  much  worn  this  summer. 


To  form  a  more  complete  idea  of  these  articles  write 
to  the  Malle  des  Indes  for  their  collection  of  patterns, 
and  you  will  not  be  able  to  resist  the  charms  of  those 
thousand  varied  designs,  of  those  harmonious  stripes, 
which  rival  in  colour  the  richest  ribbons  of  Saint- 
Etienne.  You  will  be  at  the  same  time  informed  of 
the  number  of  metres,  or  yards,  required  for  a  dress, 
and  when  once  your  choice  is  made  you  will  promptly 
receive  the  dress  desired. 

As  a  costume  of  supreme  distinction,  we  recommend 
the  plain  and  twilled  foulards  of  pure  tints,  as  strong 
as  the  finest  faille.  The  wonderful  collection  of  fou¬ 
lards  at  the  Malle  des  Indes  is  too  deservedly  known  to 
require  further  comment. 

Bonnets  we  refer  to  in  another  portion  of  the 
Magazine,  not  having  space  hero  to  continue  our 
account  of  the  Fashions.  Although,  as  always  in 
Paris,  there  appears  to  be  life,  animation,  and  pros¬ 
perity,  yet  we  fear  that  the  complaints  made  by 
tradesmen  arc  just,  and  that  neither  is  money  plentiful 
nor  trade  good.  Still,  the  Parisienne  looks  gay  and 
cheerful,  and  appears  no  way  disconcerted  with  national 
or  fiscal  troubles. 
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205. — Embroidered  Muslin 
Collar  and  Cuff. 


Embroidered  Muslin  Collar 
AND  Cuff. 


This  parurc  of  embroidered 
muslin  is  bordered  with  a  deep 
linen  hem,  edged  with  a  strip 
of  embroidered  muslin,  the 
whole  ornamented  with  ro¬ 
settes  in  the  same  style. 
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[April  1,  i»ea. 


SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 


•  One  arm  aloft, 

Gown’d  in  pure  white,  that  fitted  to  the  shape. 
Holding  the  bush,  to  fix  it  back,  she  stood.” 

Texxyson’. 


AS  soon  as  April  comes,  and  in  some  seasons  before 
that  month's  arrival,  all  women’s  minds  turn 
instinctively  to  that  fertile  subject  of  thought,  and 
taste,  and  discussion,  “  spring  dresses.”  It  is  not  the 
mere  possession  of  new  dresses  that  creates  this  excite¬ 
ment,  for  do  we  not  all  feel  it  a  duty  in  October  to 
“see  about”  wann  dresses  for  ourselves  and  families? 
And  many  among  us  are  constantly  renewing  this 
important  article  of  the  toilet;  but  in  spring  all  Na¬ 
ture  is  clothed  in  a  new  suit  of  fresh  verdure,  every 
flower  adorns  itself  in  its  gayest  colours,  all  women 
brighten  up. 

“  In  the  spring  a  fuller  crimson  comes  upon  the  robin’s  breast. 
In  the  spring  the  wanton  lapwing  gets  himself  another  crest ; 
In  the  spring  a  livelier  iris  changes  on  the  burnished  dove ; 
In  the  spring  a  young  ‘girl’s’  fancy  lightly  turns  to 
thoughts  of  ” 

dress.  Yes,  it  is  truly  one  of  the  instincts  that  are  so 
bountifully  showered  upon  our,  in  many  ways,  unlucky 
sex,  that  we  turn  our  thoughts  and  actions  at  this 
time  to  rendering  ourselves  as  fresh  and  as  attractive 
as  the  flowers.  To  the  young  girls  in  their  “  teens” 
this  task  is  indeed  easy — 

“  Look  how  ‘  she  ’  will,  ‘  ho  ’  cannot  choose  but  love 
but  for  those  who  have  passed  through  the  bcaute  du 
tiiahle  age,  there  remains  the  help  ^nd  assistance  of 
good  taste  and  style.  And  in  nothing  is  a  lady’s  taste 
more  shown  than  in  the  costume  in  which  she  appears 
at  breakfast. 

If  compelled  to  “  wear  out  ”  old  silk  dresses  in  the 
morning  I  would  never  wear  one  at  all;  so  deeply 
rooted  is  my  dislike  of  this  horrid  un-English  practice 
thal  I  would  wear  common  but  clean  and  fresh  camlets 
for  my  evening  and  dinner  dress  rather  than  expend  on 
silks  what  would  leave  my  purse  minus  for  the  require¬ 
ment  of  the  morning. 

But,  happily  for  economical  Englishwomen,  a  variety 
of  materials  are  offered  for  morning  costumes  of  a 
most  inexpensive  character,  and  a  lady  can  always  look 
neat  and  fresh  if  she  pleases. 

Some  of  the  prettiest  morning  dresses  in  the  new 
style  are  to  be  seen  at  Mrs.  Addley  Bourne’s,  37, 
Piccadilly.  TTicse  dresses,  or  rather  costmnes,  are 
very  ladylike;  they  are  made  of  pretty  prints,  of 
brilliants,  or  of  piques ;  the  style  is  varied,  one  of  the 
prettiest  being  made  with  a  looped-up  puff  trimmed 
with  doubly-fluted  friUs,  and  with  a  small  cape  or  fichu 
trimmed  to  correspond.  This  style  is  very  convenient 
for  the  country  or  seaside,  a  simple  hat  and  silk  necktie 
being  all  that  is  required  in  addition  for  a  stroll  on  the 
beach,  a  walk  in  the  grounds,  or  even  a  drive  to  the 
neighbouring  station.  I  observed  that  these  dresses 
are  also  made  with  two  skirts ;  the  upper  loops  into  the 
indispensable  puff  with  lappets.  This  dress  is  most 
easily  washed ;  we  must  think  of  this  in  selecting  our 
siunmer  dresses.  Where  the  laundresses  use  washing- 
powders,  white  dresses  are  preferable.  I  saw  some 
pretty  ones  of  embroidered  piqud  and  marcclla;  the 


embroidery  and  braiding  is  black,  and  forms  a  very 
handsome  trimming.  The  white  brilliants,  too,  are 
very  distingue-looking ;  they  arc  trimmed  with  fine 
black  braid,  and  made  with  puffs  and  the  dear  little 
cape  or  fichu,  so  becoming  to  a  slight  figure.  Some  of 
these  are  handsomely  trimmed  with  thick  embroidery 
work,  and  ribbons  are  placed  beneath  this,  while 
Louis  XrV.  bows  raise,  or  rather  appear  to  raise,  the 
camargo  puff. 

Messrs.  Bollen  and  Tidswcll’s  Excelsior  embroidery, 
which  I  mentioned  last  month,  is  very  nice  for  this 
purpose,  both  the  insertion  and  edging  being  appro¬ 
priate  for  trimming  brilliants  or  piquds. 

I  noticed  that  the  small  chintz-like  patterns  were 
most  in  vogue  for  the  print  costumes,  and  that  many 
were  made  long  and  looped  up  into  short  dresses, 
though  others  were  made  short,  trimmed  with  frills, 
and  the  short  second  skirt  formed  the  puff. 

The  price  of  these  dresses  varies  with  the  style, 
material,  and  trimming,  but  pretty  dresses  may  be  had 
from  one  guinea  each,  and  it  is  very  pleasant  to  have  a 
dress  pretty  and  well-fitting  for  that  price,  a  dress 
ready  to  put  on,  and  no  long  bills  for  trimming  and 
those  dreadful  sundries  we  all  know  something  of. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  dress  is  the  petticoat 
revealed  by  the  looped  skirt.  The  petticoats  are  very 
pretty  this  spring,  being  made  with  rows  of  work  and 
puffs ;  a  flounce  edged  with  lace  covers  the  hem.  I 
remarked  some  handsomely-trimmed  jupons  made  in 
this  style,  the  rows  of  work  being  ornamented  with 
open  stars  of  rich  embroidery.  Others  liave  lace- 
edged  frills,  headed  by  bands  of  embroidery ;  again,  a 
third  style  is  trimmed  with  slanting  tucks,  set  on  in 
diamonds,  for  heading  to  frills,  which  are  stitched  down 
and  most  easily  ironed. 

The  muslin  petticoats  arc  much  trimmed  with  lace. 
The  petticoats  are  no  longer  gored,  but  shaped  in  front 
only,  where  they  lie  flatly  over  the  figure,  and  the  full¬ 
ness  is  given  at  the  hips  and  back  by  gathers  on  a 
“running  band.” 

I  remarked  that  the  bodices  to  be  worn  with  these 
elegant  jupons,  whether  camisoles  or  bodices,  corre¬ 
spond  in  style  and  work ;  if  the  petticoat  is  ornamented 
with  Valenciennes  lace,  the  camisole  is  also  headed  with 
it,  and  the  embroidery  matches.  The  bodices  are  very 
richly  trimmed,  and  some  are  made  to  act  as  low  chemi¬ 
settes,  which  are  much  used  for  evening  dress ;  indeed, 
the  present  decollete  stylo  renders  them  very  necessary. 
Many  of  these  camisoles  are  worked  from  designs  ex¬ 
pressly  prepared,  and  the  embroidery  is  really  exqui¬ 
site;  but  one  point  I  have  always  admired  in  the 
underclothing  of  Mrs.  Addley  Bourne  is,  that  whether 
made  of  the  finest  cambric  or  the  plainest  longcloth, 
the  needlework — or  the  “  needling,”  as  my  little  boy 
calls  it — is  equally  good.  Materials,  laces,  embroi¬ 
deries,  and  trimmings  may  vary,  but  the  human  hand 
or  the  deft  machinist  do  not  alter  the  beauty  and  regu¬ 
larity  of  their  stitches. 

I  observ’ed  with  pleasure  that  considerable  pains  are 
now  taken  to  decorate  the  under-petticoat  of  flannel, 
and  I  saw  several  prepared  for  bridal  trousseaux  which 
are  extremely  elegant.  They  are  of  fine  white  flannel, 
with  a  border  of  white  silk  embroidery  of  raised  satin 
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stitch ;  upon  the  tuck  another  row  of  this  is  worked, 
and  the  edge  of  the  flannel  is  scalloped  and  worked  in 
white  silk  button-hole  stitch.  Under-vests  of  flannel 
are  worked  to  match,  and  are  prettier  and  far  more 
healthy  than  the  spun  waistcoats  of  lambswool. 

The  dressing-gowns  of  coloured  flannel  arc  also  orna¬ 
mented  with  this  pretty  work,  which  adds  much  to  the 
beauty  and  little  to  the  cost  of  the  garments.  The 
short  dressing-jackets  are  also  trimmed  with  it,  and 
the  white  ones  with  ribbon  and  lace,  and  with  hand¬ 
some  embroidery. 

Several  new  patterns  for  chemises  and  night-dresses 
have  been  added,  and  the  beauty  of  the  trousseaux  is 
enough  to  make  one  wish  to  have  a  silver  or  golden 
wedding,  as  is  the  good  old  German  custom  after 
twenty-five  or  fifty  years  of  married  life.  But  I 
would  alter  the  number  of  years,  and  have  fresh  trous¬ 
seaux  every  ten  years,  for  fashions  change,  and  I 
believe  this  proposition  will  suit  many  Englishwomen 
among  us. 

“  Our  Editor”  sent  mo  a  piece  of  very  nice-looking 
soap,  to  try  if  its  merits  arc  really  those  ascribed  to  it, 
and  I  in  turn  handed  it  to  the  “  powers”  that  wash  for 
me  and  mine.  So  much  is  it  approved  of  that  I  am 
requested  to  procure  a  stock  of  it.  It  is  called 
“  Sapoline,”  and  is  a  pure  white  colour,  and  is  used 
thus : — 

For  washing  clothes,  &c.,  it  must  always  be  dis¬ 
solved.  Sort  the  clothes  and  put  them  in  soak  if 
possible,  but  it  is  not  necessary.  AVhen  the  soft  water 
in  the  copper  is  boiling,  add  to  each  gallon  two  ounces 
of  sapoline  cut  in  thin  slices,  and  stir  it  till  dissolved. 
Put  the  clothes  into  the  boiling  mixture,  and  boil  for 
fifteen  minutes ;  then  take  them  out  and  wash  in  warm 
water.  Enough  soap  will  remain  in  the  clothes  to  wash 
them  clean.  Kinse  and  blue  in  the  usual  way.  If  there 
are  no  means  of  boiling  the  clothes,  dissolve  the  sapo¬ 
line  by  pouring  boiling  water  on  it  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  as  above,  and  proceed  to  wash  in  the  usual 
way.  Coloured  clothes,  flannels,  blankets,  &c.,  must  be 
washed  in  sapoline  dissolved  as  above.  !Mauy  printed 
goods  which  will  not  stand  washing  with  common  soap 
will  retain  their  colours  with  sapoline,  and  in  most 
cases  the  colours  become  brighter  after  washing  in  it. 
All  woollen  goods  become  softer.  Do  not  attempt  to 
dry  the  sapoline  ;  on  the  contrary,  keep  it  as  moist  as 
possible ;  the  damper  the  place  it  is  kept  in  the  better. 

The  clothes  arc  very  white  after  washing  with  it, 
and  it  certainly  is  most  economical,  being  only  4  jd.  or 
5d.  per  lb.  Sapoline  entirely  docs  away  with  the  use 
of  soda.  I  intend  having  it  tried  on  delicate  coloured 
muslins,  and  shall  give  the  result  of  my  experience  in 
due  time.  Sapoline  may  be  obtained  of  all  chemists 
and  grocers. 

I  inspected  the  Sultana  hat  and  bonnet  manufactory 
a  few  days  ago,  and  was  much  pleased,  not  only  with 
the  interesting  operations  shown  me,  but  with  the 
result — the  pretty  chip-like  hats  and  bonnets.  The 
invention  is  American,  and  is  a  decided  novelty,  being 
au  exact  imitation  of  white  chip;  the  hats  arc  fine, 
and  very  white  and  light.  They  arc  suitable  for  ladies’ 
and  children’s  use,  and  look  extremely  pretty  and 
Ircah;  some  are  trimmed  with  bands  of  velvet  and 


white  and  coloured  daisies,  others  with  ribbon  and 
feathers.  The  bonnets  resemble  closely  white  chip, 
and  can  be  had  of  all  sizes.  The  price  of  these  pretty 
hats  and  bonnets  is  very  moderate;  they  may  bo 
obtained  of  most  milliners.  They  arc  particularly 
suited  for  spring  and  summer  wear,  and,  though  the 
Sultana  hats  arc  made  in  every  colour,  I  much  prefer 
the  white  on  account  of  their  freshness.  Both  hats 
and  bonnets  are  waterproof,  and  extremely  durable. 

At  Madame  Parsons’  establishment  in  llegcnt-street, 
where  I  dropped  in  to  look  at  the  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  bonnets  in  preparation  for  the  annual  boat  race, 

I  saw  a  very  extraordinary  bonnet — an  historical  bonnet, 
in  fact;  it  was  made  by  a  distinguished  French  artiste, 
and  is  a  facsimile  bonnet  of  one  worn  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XVI.  It  is  stylish  and  very  becoming  to  some 
faces.  It  is  composed  of  black  lace  and  feathers,  but 
the  peculiarity  is  in  the  shape,  which  is  unique,  and 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  dress  of  the  present  elegantes 
of  Paris.  To  see  the  immense  stock  of  “  blue  bonnets  ” 
of  the  rival  shades  would  puzzle  a  foreigner,  and  might 
suggest  that  the  celebrated  “blue  stocking”  had 
broken  out  in  a  fresh  place.  I  will  describe  a  few. 
One  tiny  coiffure,  composed  of  blue  violets  and  blue 
lace,  with  aigrette  coquettishly  placed  at  the  side,  blue 
lappet  of  lace  to  match.  A  decidedly  Cambridge 
bonnet  is  that  pretty  combination  of  white  lace  and  a 
mass  of  riverside  forget-me-nots,  of  the  exact  blue  that 
looks  so  exquisite  reflected  in  the  rapid  waters  of 
“Sunbury  race,”  those  that  bloom  beneath  the  willows 
on  the  “ait”  just  below  the  lock.  AVhcu  I  saw  that 
pretty  bonnet  and  the  dear  flowers  I  love  so  well, 

1  lost  sight  of  the  “earthly  pageant”  of  Regent- 
street  on  the  day  of  the  Lcvi-e,  and  Spinnings,  and 
work-a-day  life,  and  “Englishwomen,”  even,  were 
forgotten,  and  again  a  light  outrigged  boat  glided 
under  the  willows,  and  the  blossoms  were  plucked  by 
a  hand  now  cold,  and  kind  words  were  said  by  a  voice 
that  I  shall  never  hear  again.  And  great  was  the 
girlish  delight  I  then  felt  in  carrying  off  the  blue 
treasures  of  the  “ait”  and  in  dressing  a  pert  little  hat 
with  the  fairy  blossoms.  This  hat  brings  me  back  to 
my  Spinnings,  and  it  is  lucky  that  something  does,  for 
when  I  get  near  the  water,  whether  in  fancy  or  reality, 
whether  above  or  below  “bridge,”  or  “pacing  the 
ocean  shore  edged  by  the  foaming  roar,”  that  instinct 
which  makes  such  swimmers  of  Englishmen  and  such 
“ducks”  of  Englishwomen,  keeps  me  by  stream  or 
sea,  and  makes  me  as  regardless  of  time  as  the  Liliput 
Lcv(ieites  themselves,  who— 

“  Governed  the  clock  in  Liliput  land. 

They  altered  the  hour  or  the  minute  hand ; 

They  made  the  day  fast,  they  made  the  day  slow, 

Just  as  they  wished  the  day  to  go.” 

Mca  culpa !  digressing  again,  and  with  these  pretty 
hats  of  white  terry  velvet  aiid  dark  and  light  blue 
feathers  to  describe. 

The  shapes  vary,  some  being  very  high,  with  a  curly 
cavaher  feather  lying  round  the  crown  and  falling 
upon  the  chignon;  others  low  and  small,  though 
decidedly  larger  than  those  worn  last  season.  The 
pretty  blue  crape  and  tulle  hats  are  very  graceful  and 
becoming  to  those  whose  features  will  not  bear  the 
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severe  style.  The  tulle  forms  a  veil,  which  is  worn 
over  the  chignon  and  falls  rather  more  upon  one  side 
than  the  other.  I  noticed  a  delicious  little  bonnet  of 
white  Irish  point  lace  (not  crochet  point),  with  a 
delicate  tea-rose,  an  early  bloomer,  placed  at  the  side. 
So  correct  are  the  modern  modistes  in  arranging  every¬ 
thing  “  coni^nahle,"  that  the  very  flowers  used  must  be 
in  season,  though  recherche  and  “  forced.” 

Next  month  I  shall  describe  the  bonnets  Madame 
Parsons  will  have  then  brought  from  Paris,  and  of 
which  she  has  kindly  promised  me  the  first  glance. 

The  old  fashioned  custom,  which  originated,  I 
believe,  in  the  Ilussian  Church,  and  has  since,  like 
valentines,  left  the  pale  and  become  secular  for  the 
amusement  of  “externs,”  of  exchanging  Easter  eggs, 
was  introduced  to  English  notice  by  Mr.  Cremcr,  of 
llegent-street,  who  last  year  arranged  in  the  cavity  of 
gaily  painted  eggs  his  favourite  dolly  and  her  trousseaux. 

1  imagine  the  surprise  and  delight  of  the  dear  little 
girls  who  receive  this  pretty  offering.  In  Russia  the  eggs 
are  coloured  by  being  boiled  in  dyes,  or  wound  round 
with  ribbons,  which  leave  their  dye  as  a  stain  on  the 
eggs  after  boiling.  These  eggs  are  presented  by  high 
and  low  to  each  other,  with  the  words,  “Christ  is 
risen.”  The  receiver  of  the  egg  replies,  “  lie  is  risen 
indeed.”  And  in  olden  days  kisses  were  exchanged  as 
well  as  eggs. 

The  Easter  eggs  of  Mr.  Cremcr  arc  egg-shaped 
boxes  of  all  sizes — some  white,  others  striped,  and  of 
various  colours.  Others,  again,  are  covered  with  bright 
silks,  and  have  gold  bands  round  them.  The  contents 
are  as  various  as  the  eggs.  Boxes  of  toys,  ivory 
velocipedes,  with  gaily-dressed  Zouaves  for  riders, 
Japanese  tops,  dolls  of  all  sizes,  from  the  fairy  jointed 
doll  of  an  inch  in  height  to  the  fair  dame  who  inhabits 
the  ostrich-egg  (judging  from  the  size)  that  lies  in  the 
centre  of  the  treasures  of  Mr.  Cremer's  poultry-yard. 
Dolls  with  elegant  trousseaux,  with  baths,  and,  indeed, 
there  never  were  such  dolls  for  washing  as  Mr.  Cremer's, 
one  small  person  composed  of  china  liaving  in  her  pos¬ 
session  a  shower-bath,  hip-bath,  and  foot-bath,  besides 
a  can  for  pouring  water  into  these.  Dolls  with  toilet 
services,  with  tea  and  dinner  sets,  with  little  pianos, 
with  boxes  of  household  furniture.  Dolls  of  culinary 
tastes,  surrounded  by  “pot,  pan,  and  pipkin.”  Dolls 
of  an  aquatic  tendency,  with  little  boats  and  oars. 
One  large  egg  discloses  a  ship,  a  cutter  in  full  sail : 
this  must  have  sprung  from  the  egg  which  Columbus 
stood  on  the  table.  Another  contains  a  complete  tool- 
chest  in  miniature.  Again,  some  of  the  children  of 
the  frog  that  would  a-wooing  go  leap  out  of  another 
egg.  Conjuring  tricks  surprise  us  from  a  mysterious- 
looking  egg.  These  satin  eggs  contain  a  lady's  work¬ 
table  requisites,  inclosed  in  cases  of  russia-lcather  or 
ivory.  Other  eggs  contain  crochet-needles,  tatting 
shuttles  and  pins,  and  still  smaller-sized  eggs  hold  a 
gold  or  silver  thimble,  studded  with  turquoise.  Again, 
eggs  are  filled  with  bunches  of  grapes  containing  scent, 
with  may-blossoms  and  other  flowers,  and  fruit  hold¬ 
ing  perfume,  and  with  fans. 

The  egg-“sheH”  alone  may  be  purchased,  and  filled 
a  voluHle  with  gloves  or  other  small  articles  for  fair 
wearers. 


For  the  “  Easter  egg”  is  now,  thanks  to  Mr.  Cremer, 
an  established  English  custom,  and  young  ladies  accept 
them  as  willingly  as  the  valentines.  I  do  not  suppose 
they  will  pay  the  Russian  fee  for  the  offering,  however, 
but  should  like  the  Saturday  Review's  opinion  on  the 
subject. 

One  more  word  as  to  the  toy  division  of  the  subject. 
Some  eggs  actually  produce  magnetic  fish,  swans,  and 
ducks,  beautifully  imitated  from  the  life,  and  full- 
grown  Dame  Partlet  and  ehanticleer  appear  on  opening 
others. 

The  old  riddle  of  the  first  production,  egg  or  bird, 
reopens  with  this  extraordinary  sight,  a  real  delight  to 
the  little  ones,  who  in  their  beautiful  simplicity  think 
nothing  wonderful,  or  too  strange  to  be  true.  I  hope 
that  for  many  years  they  will  contentedly  enjoy  the 
eggs  provided  by  Mr.  Cremer,  without  sighing  for  the 
impossible  “roc’s”  egg  that  we  grown-ups  always 
want  to  complete  our  palaces. 

After  leaving  Mr.  Cremer,  I  walked  up  to  Kate 
Duffle’s  to  see  the  new  collars,  and  sleeves,  and  head¬ 
dresses.  It  is  a  place  one  cannot  enter  without  seeing 
something  new  and  pretty.  For  the  hair  I  saw  very 
elegant  satin  butterflies  with  the  feathers  worked  in 
gold;  these  arc  made  in  every  colour,  and  some  are 
mounted  on  ribbon  of  the  same  hue  as  the  butterfly, 
others  are  placed  upon  velvet.  They  are  worn  at  the 
side  or  front  of  the  chignon,  or,  where  the  fashionable 
curled  chignon  is  worn,  the  butterfly  is  placed  on  the 
band  that  appears  to  confine  the  flowing  tresses.  The 
little  coiffure  caps  for  which  Miss  Duffle  is  noted  arc 
prettier  than  ever ;  some  are  made  of  long  pointed  lace 
leaves,  with  bands  of  ribbon  between  or  under  them. 
Danish  lace  is  much  used.  Collars  arc  chiefly  made 
with  lappets,  the  ends  of  which  are  square  on  the  neck. 
A  very  pretty  mode  for  wearing  over  high  dresses  or 
under  square  bodices  is  a  chemisette  of  lace  cut  square 
and  edged  with  lace  slightly  fulled  on ;  at  the  neck  is 
a  double  frill  of  lace  with  a  band  of  insertion ;  this 
continues  roimd  the  neck  and  fastens  at  the  back. 
If  worn  under  a  square-cut  bodice,  the  lace  edging 
does  not  show,  but  if  placed  outside  a  high  dress  gives 
the  effect  of  a  square  bodice.  It  is  useful  and  pretty. 
The  small  chemisettes  for  collars  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned,  but  again  allude  to  their  usefulness,  for  as  the 
summer  weather  comes  on  their  comfort  is  proved. 
They  are  very  easy  to  make  fer  oneself,  but  must  be 
carefully  cut  from  a  good  pattern. 

The  twill  silk  bodices  are  very  pretty  for  wearing 
“  between  seasons,”  and  are  made  in  various  colours 
and  trimmed  with  white  satin  collar  and  cuffs;  the 
collar  turns  back  with  square  fronts. 

A  hat-veil  shown  me  is  also  a  novelty.  It  is  cut  out 
so  as  to  fit  round  the  hat  instead  of  tightly  confining 
the  face,  as  worn  by  many  ladies  last  year.  This  veil 
fits  the  hat  and  allows  a  well-defined  nose  to  be  beneath 
it  without  attempting  to  suppress  it.  Some  veils  last 
year  were  complete  bandages  for  the  face. 

The  pocket-handkerchiefs  are  now  made  to  match 
the  dresses  by  having  a  band  or  waving  pattern  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  dress  placed  inside  the  hem.  Thus, 
with  a  pretty  lilac  costume,  your  handkerchief  must 
I  Irave  a  lilac  border,  and  so  on  through  the  varied 
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colours  of  the  morning  costumes.  For  evening  white 
mouchoirs  alone  are  used. 

Studs  are  still  made  in  quaint  devices,  and  there  is 
surely  something  out  of  the  common  among  these. 
Who  would  imagine  that  the  visit  of  the  Prince  to 
Egypt  would  make  it  la  mode  to  wear  the  Sphinx  on 
wrist  and  at  collar  ?  Yet  it  is  so,  and  the  Sphinx’  head 
is  to  be  seen  on  earrings  as  well  as  studs.  We  shall 
have  the  Pyramids  for  brooches  soon,  no  doubt. 

Then  playing-cards  are  imitated  for  studs,  the  King 
of  Diamonds  and  Queen  of  Hearts  being  evidently 
favourites  of  the  manufacturers  or  greatly  in  demand 
.among  the  ladies. 

After  looking  at  some  very  pretty  low  white  bodices, 

I  left  Miss  Duffie.  The  bodices  are  called  “  The  Leah,” 
and  named  in  honour  of  the  actress ;  they  are  trimmed 
with  variously-coloured  ribbons  and  arc  cut  square  and 
come  up  over  the  shoulder ;  they  are  exceedingly  pretty 
and  useful  to  wear  in  the  evening  with  silk  skirts. 

Last  month  I  mentioned  the  new  suits  for  seaside 
and  travelling  wear,  of  Messrs.  Thomson.  I  now  see 
that  the  Chambray  jupons  are  named  “  satin  pipers,” 
from  the  trimming.  These  petticoats  are  cut  out  in 
the  new  shape,  and,  while  flat  in  front,  arc  so  arranged 
that  a  lady  can  draw  the  fullness  where  she  pleases, 
cither  on  the  hips  or  at  the  back ;  these  jupons  arc  sold 
ready  made,  with  band  complete,  and  arc  exceedingly 
ladylike  and  elegant. 

The  new  Watteau  crinoline  is  made  of  the  “train 
spring”  I  mentioned  last  month,  and  has  a  double 
spiral  toumurc,  or  bustle,  arranged  so  as  to  extend  the 
puff  or  not  at  will,  and  long  dresses  are  most  easily 
drawn  into  a  puff  under  this  tournure.  The  batswing 
costumes  are  made  in  all  shades,  and  either  tight-fitting 
or  loose  jackets  with  sashes,  also  trimmed  with  satin 
piping.  These  suits  are  exceedingly  elegant  and  very 
reasonable. 

I  must  not  omit  mentioning  the  curled  chignons  that 
are  so  much  worn.  Those  1  saw  at  Mr.  Douglas’s,  of 
Bond-street,  are  very  elegant.  The  curls  fall  from  the 
top  of  the  head  down  on  the  neck,  and  from  these,  two 
long  “  repentir  ”  curls,  such  as  our  Princess  wears,  flow 
down  gracefully.  When  the  hair  curls  naturally  or  by 
gentle  persuasion  can  be  made  to  do,  it  is  the  best  plan 
to  tie  the  hair  as  high  as  possible,  and  let  the  real  curls 
hang  down,  then  place  the  additional  curls  in  front  of 
the  tie  and  let  real  and  borrowed  tresses  mingle.  When 
the  natural  hair  cannot  be  curled  it  can  either  be 
twisted  tightly  to  form  a  resting-place  for  the  curled 
chignon,  or  tied,  plaited,  and  placed  round  the  top  of 
the  curls  as  if  confining  their  luxuriance.  The  beauty 
of  the  coiffures  to  be  seen  at  Mr.  Doughas’s  establish¬ 
ment  mtikcs  me  cease  to  wonder  at  so  many  ladies  pre¬ 
ferring  the  locks  there  obtained  to  those  that  Dame 
Nature  has  provided  them  with,  and  all  those  who  have 
had  chignons  or  curls  there  upon  my  recommendation 
say  how  beautifully  their  own  hair  is  matched,  and 
how  much  pleased  they  are  with  the  quality  and  price 
of  the  articles  bought  of  Mr.  Douglas. 

In  my  eyes  the  great  boon  of  all  is  being  able  to 
have  one’s  hair  cut,  dressed,  and  shampooed  by  women 
instead  of  having  to  submit  one’s  head  to  the  anything 
but  tender  mercies  of  the  usual  “  hairdresser.”  It  has 


always  appeared  to  me  th.it  it  is  hardly  nice  and 
certainly  not  pleasant  to  allow  a  perfect  stranger  to 
handle  one’s  hair  in  the  way  it  is  done  by  ordinary 
coiffeurs,  and  I  am  sure  that  many  ladies  will  rejoice 
at  a  reformation  which  allows  women  another  field  for 
their  labours  and  another  chance  of  making  their  way 
in  the  world.  And,  after  all,  I  rather  agree  with  a 
pretty  young  friend  of  mine,  who  boasts  of  being  a 
“  real  old  Tory,”  and  who  remarked  to  me  naively 
“I  like  men,  but  they  must  be  gentlemen,  not  com- 
moneys.” 

I  omitted  last  month,  while  speaking  of  Madame 
Goubaud’s  desire  of  being  useful  to  ladies,  to  mention 
one  very  important  point;  namely,  the  benefit  her 
agency  is  to  ladies  living  in  the  country,  in  the  colonies, 
and  in  India. 

Madame  Goubaud  makes  no  charge  whatever  for 
sending  ont  dresses,  bonnets,  and  a  moderate  stock  of 
small  articles.  For  selecting  a  large  and  troublesome 
trousseau  she  does  indeed  make  a  small  charge ;  but 
knowing  so  well  how  and  where  the  best  and  most 
reasonable  articles  are  to  be  procured,  the  account  is 
even  then  less  than  what  it  would  be  did  ladies,  not 
possessing  this  knowledge,  select  the  same  articles. 

In  sending  out  dress  lengths,  if  desired,  she  forwards 
a  new  and  fashionable  pattern  to  have  the  dress  made 
by,  and  also  undertakes  to  have  ready-made  dresses 
sent  out,  but  for  this  she  requires  a  pattern  or  the 
measurement  of  the  lady.  In  forwarding  orders  for 
bonnets,  hats,  coiffures,  &c.,  it  is  well  to  state  the  shade 
of  hair,  eyes,  complexion,  and,  where  possible,  a  photo¬ 
graph  sent.  These  photogr.aphs,  which  are  seen  only 
by  Madame  herself  (the  most  discreet  of  women),  and 
which  are  returned  with  the  articles  ordered,  are  of  the 
very  greatest  service  in  guiding  Madame  Goubaud’s 
choice  of  costumes,  and  ladies  may  safely  trust  their 
toilets  to  her  taste.  Boots  and  shoes  can  be  also  sent 
out,  and  gloves  sewn  with  silk  for  Indian  wear. 

Having  mentioned  the  various  houses  and  shops  I 
h.ave  visited  during  the  last  month,  I  must  call  my 
readers’  attention  to  another  result  of  my  labours.  In 
compliance  with  Madame  Goubaud’s  wish,  I  have 
undertaken  and  completed  a  collection  of  patterns 
forming  a  book  on  Guipure  d’Art.  It  has  been  a  labour 
of  love  with  me,  so  fond  I  am  of  this  graceful  work ;  and 
I  have  endeavoured — with  what  success  I  leave  others 
to  judge — to  explain  with  clearness  all  the  stitches 
used,  and  given  with  each  design  ample  instructions  for 
working  it  correctly.  I  feel  diffident  in  mentioning  my 
own  work  in  the  editing  of  this  little  book,  but  I  am 
quite  sure  that  it  will  be  very  acceptable  to  guipure 
workers,  and  as  such  I  venture  to  introduce  it  to  my 
readers,  and  shall  esteem  it  a  personal  favour  if  they 
will  send  for  Madame  Goubaud’s  Guipure  Book  and 
mention  it  to  their  working  friends.  The  price  is  two 
shillings,  and  it  will  be  forwarded  post  free  on  receipt  of 
stamps  to  that  amount  sent  to  Madame  Goubaud,  30, 
Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  or  to  the  publishers. 
Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler,  Paternoster-row,  E.C.  Per¬ 
haps  some  of  the  ladies  who  write  so  kindly  to  me  will 
let  me  know  what  they  think  of  the  Guipure  Book 
collected  and  edited  by 
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209. — N.unsook  Pinafore. 


209  and  210. 

Pinafores  for 
Little  Gills. 

No.  209.  Pina¬ 
fore  of  fine  white 
nainsook ;  the  front 
part  is  trimmed 
with  tabs  fonned 
of  narrow  strips  of 
nainsook  stitched, 
edged  round  with 
a  narrow  border  in 
embroidery.  The 
body  of  the  pina¬ 
fore  is  gathered  on 
to  a  band  edged 
with  embroidery 
round  the  top.  The 
short  sleeves  are 
gathered  and  trim¬ 
med  to  correspond. 


210. — Holland  Pinafore. 


No.  210.  Gored  pinafore  of  brown  holland,  edged 
all  round  with  red  waved  worsted  braid. 


of  fine  linen  arranged  in  narrow  tucks.  Small  turned- 
down  collar.  Dlack  cravat. 


211  to  213. 

Atrons  for  Little  Girls. 

No.  211.  Gored  apron  of  black 
alpaca,  scalloped  out  round  the 
bottom,  and  edged  with  a  narrow 
fluting.  A  gimp  button  is  placed 
at  the  point  of  each  scallop. 

Two  small  rounded  pockets  are 
trimmed  with  bows  made  of  the 
same  material  as  the  apron. 

No.  212.  Apron  of  black  gros- 
grain  silk,  with  braces  and  a 
small  plastron.  The  braces  are 
trimmed  round  with  a  ruche  of 
the  same  material ;  this  trimming 
is  continued  upon  the  apron, 
simulating  a  double  skirt  open 
at  the  side.  It  also  hides  the 
slit  pocket  on  the  right  side,  and 
is  finished  off  with  two  loops 
and  lappets. 

No.  213.  Apron  of  black  glace  silk,  with  braces 
joined  together  in  front  with  cross-strips  of  silk.  It  is 
trimmed  with  narrow  satin  cross-strips  and  satin 


215. — CniLDitEN’s  Costumes. 

Fig.  1.  Polonaise  paletot  fora 
little  boy  from  2  to  4  years  old. 
The  original  model  was  of  brown 
cotton  velvet,  edged  round  with 
grey  squirrel,  but  it  can  be  made 
of  cashmere  or  any  other  mate¬ 
rial,  and  bordered  with  silk  or 
velvet. 

Fig.  2.  Pelisse  for  a  little  girl 
from  2  to  4  years  old.  This 
pelisse  can  be  made  of  cloth, 
cashmere,  poplin,  or  any  other 
material.  It  is  trimmed  with  a 
narrow  fluting  of  silk,  and  a  bor¬ 
der  of  plush  round  the  bottom. 


Something  to  Do. 

In  reference  to  the  want  of 
something  to  do,  the  pressing 
necessity  of  young  Englishwomen,  as  it  is  affirmed  to 
be,  Mactnilkm  prints  a  letter  from  “A  Girl  of  the 
Period,"  containing,  amongst  other  good  matter,  the 


211. — Alp.aga  Apron. 


buttons  put  on  in 
scallops  in  front. 
Small  rounded 
pockets  with  a  small 
DOW  of  satin  upon 
each. 

214 — SAiim  Cos¬ 
tume  KOI!  A  Dov 
from  5  TO  7 
Yeaik  Old. 
Jacket  with  a 
large  turned-down 
collar,  ojMin  in 
front,  ami  loose 
wide  trousers  of 
blue  cloth  piped 
witli  white,  lllack 
leather  belt  edged 
with  udouble  piping 
of  white  kid.  Shirt 


213. — Black  Glac£  Silk  Apron. 
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following : — “  If  remunerative  la¬ 
bour  be  altogether  denied  us, 
might  not  societies  of  ladies  be 
formed,  avoiding  all  narrow  sec¬ 
tarian  feeling,  for  organised  work 
among  the  poor  ?  A  standing  army 
of  charity,  in  which  each  should 
have  her  distinct  post  and  allotted 
task ;  each  be  responsible  for  a 
certain  amount  of  daily  work,  and 
each  accountable  to  her  superiors 
for  the  faithful  discharge  of  it. 
They  need  wear  no  nuns’  costume, 
they  need  lead  no  conventual  lives, 
they  need  take  no  irrevocable  vows. 
All  that  would  be  necessary  would 
be  for  each  member  to  devote  a 
certain  portion  of  the  day  to  the 
performance  of  her  assigned  duties. 
Work  might  be  found  to  suit  the 
taste  and  aptitude  of  each.  Surely 
here  no  one  could  urge  that  we 
should  trespass  on  the  domain  of 
others ;  in  the  wide  field  of  charity 
there  surely  are  not  too  many 
labourers,  and  an  opening  might 
be  found  for  the  employment  of 
hundreds  of  girls,  who  would  find 
in  very  truth  that  the  mercy  shown 
by  them  was  ‘  twice  blessed,’ 
blessing  those  that  give  and  those 
that  take.  Employment  such  as 
this  need  not  interfere  in  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  cases  with  any  reasonable 
idea  of  liorne  duties  ;  and  the  pro¬ 
gress  made  by  the  sisterhoods  which 
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have  offered  young  ladies  the  only 
opportunity  hitherto  given  them 
of  engaging  in  this  kind  of  work, 
shows  that  it  is  what  they  them¬ 
selves  ask  for.  Society  in  London 
has  now  grown  to  be  such  a  com¬ 
plete  farce  that  it  is  difficult  to 
speak  of  it  seriously,  and  utterly 
impossible  to  account  for  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  such  a  system  except 
on  the  supposition  that  its  long 
drudgery  has  so  deprived  those 
who  have  undergone  it  of  their 
reasoning  faculties  that  they  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be  an  eternal  ordinance 
— impossible  for  mortals  to  change. 
We,  who  are  young,  perceive  that 
our  monster  tyrant  is  not  invul¬ 
nerable,  and  we  ask  for  help  in 
attacking  and  perchance  in  staying 
him.  We  are  no  ascetics ;  the 
majority  of  us  have  no  wish  to 
abandon  pleasure  altogether ;  we 
ask  rather  to  be  able  to  enjoy  it. 
Among  men  it  is  usually  seen 
that  the  active  and  industrious 
are  the  moral  and  the  worthy. 
Are  women  so  differently  consti¬ 
tuted  that  we  need  fear  a  con¬ 
trary  effect  upon  them?  Would 
an  apprenticeship  in  the  arts  of 
teaching,  nursing,  and  managing 
be  more  dangerous  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  future  wife  and  mother 
than  an  apprenticeship  in  dancing 
and  flirtation  ?” 
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SCARLET  FEVER  IN  SCHOOLS. 

SCARLET  fever,  or,  as  a  polite  form  of  euphemism 
loves  to  have  it,  scarlatina,  is  the  schoolmaster’s 
most  inexorable  enemy.  Coming  nobody  knows 
whence,  and  germinating  under  conditions  which 
science  seems  powerless  to  define,  it  runs  through  a 
school  like  wildfire.  The  truth  is,  that  it  may  have 
been  at  work  amongst  the  boys  for  days,  if  not  for 
weeks,  before  the  moment  of  outbreak,  when  the  doctor 
is  able  to  pronounce  decisively  that  the  dread  visitor 
is  in  their  midst.  The  insidiousness  of  the  malady  is, 
perhaps,  its  most  trying  feature.  It  may  have  obtained 
a  firm  grip  upon  the  constitution  of  a  child  long  before 
its  presence  is  at  all  suspected.  In  its  earlier  stages  it 
is  by  no  means  easy  of  detection,  and  its  symptoms  are 
not  unfrequently  set  down  as  the  result  of  a  disordered 
stomach.  A  certain  amount  of  consolation  is  to  be 
derived,  in  the  preparatory  stage  of  the  disease,  from 
the  consideration  that  it  has  not,  as  yet,  begun  to  be 
inevitably  infectious.  There  is  good  reason  for  think¬ 
ing  that  the  period  of  the  disorder  during  which  the 
child  is  red  is  less  dangerous  to  his  associates  than  the 
time  of  recovery— or  the  seqitelx,  as  the  doctors  call 
it — ^when  infection  has  reached  its  highest  point.  But 
there  is  this  terrible  set-off  against  the  comparatively 
innocuous  character  of  the  early  days  of  the  disease, 
that  a  person  who  has  to  all  appearance  recovered  from 
scarlet  fever  may  be  a  centre  of  infection  for  six  months 
or  more.  His  clothes,  his  breath,  his  saliva,  his  perspi¬ 
ration,  may  all  be  charged  with  a  poison  which  a  lead¬ 
ing  physician  of  the  past  generation  used  to  describe 
as  the  most  penetrating  of  all  known  agents  in  Nature. 
So  subtle,  indeed,  is  what  we  term  infection,  that  no 
one  can  venture  to  pronounce  in  what  infinitesimal 
quantity  it  may  be  imparted.  Cases  can  be  cited 
where  a  person  who  was  not  suffering  from  the  dis¬ 
order  himself  has  carried  it  to  others.  Without  terri¬ 
fying  our  readers  by  an  enumeration  of  authenticated 
instances  in  which  scarlet  fever  seems  to  have  taken  a 
perverse  delight  in  leaping  over  all  barriers,  and  setting 
at  naught  all  precautions,  it  may  be  enough  to  say  that 
competent  authorities  have  held  that  it  may  be  trans¬ 
mitted  in  a  letter. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  practical  working  of  this  dread 
disorder.  Take  a  large  school,  where  the  boys  sleep 
by  fifties  in  lofty  and  well-ventilated  dormitories.  All 
that  scrubbing,  and  whitewash,  and  fresh  air  can  do 
to  prevent  the  appearance  of  ai  y  inf  ctious  malady  is 
done  with  the  most  persistent  carefulness.  But  some¬ 
how  or  other  disease  gets  in.  A  boy  complains  of 
h(‘adache,  sore  throat,  and  sickness.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  caught  a  cold,  and  is  kept  in  bed.  Even  if  it  is 
thought  worth  while  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a  doctor  for 
so  slight  an  indisposition,  the  chances  are  that  he  will 
recommend  little  beyond  a  day  or  two’s  quiet  nursing, 
till  on  a  future  visit  the  fatal  rash  stands  revealed,  and 
he  pronounces  his  patient  to  be  suffering  from  scarla¬ 
tina.  This  is  the  moment  of  the  schoolmaster’s 
supremest  misery.  I'he  dreaded  visitor  has  come  at 
last,  and  now  the  health — not  to  say  the  lives — of  three 
or  four  hundred  boys  seems  to  bo  resting  on  the  vigour 
and  promptitude  of  his  decision.  The  sufferer  is 


hurriedly  transferred  to  the  infirmary,  together  with 
bed,  bedding,  and  everything  that  belongs  to  him; 
disinfectants  are  freely  used,  and  every  precaution  that 
science  can  suggest  is  vigorously  adopted.  But  all 
this  comes  too  late.  The  chances  are  that  the  mischief 
is  done.  Though  the  patient,  who  has  been  removed, 
is  nothing  like  as  infectious  as  ho  will  be  when  the 
fever  wears  away,  he  has  had  the  disease  upon  him 
long  enough  to  poison  one  or  two  of  his  nearest  neigh¬ 
bours.  So  another  lad  begins  to  sicken,  and  then 
another,  till  a  third,  perhaps,  of  the  dormitory  is  under 
the  doctor’s  hands.  By  this  time  the  very  walls  seem 
to  be  saturated  with  infection,  and  the  distracted 
master  finds  no  help  for  it  but  to  break  up  the  school, 
and  send  the  boys  to  their  respective  homes.  Every 
post  has  brought  him  letters  from  anxious  parents, 
who,  naturally  enough,  seem  bent  upon  getting  their 
children  out  of  the  reach  of  infection.  In  some  cases 
the  experiment  is  successful,  and  timely  llight  is  found 
to  be  the  best  preservative  against  an  attack.  But  in 
others  the  precaution  comes  too  late.  The  boy  falls 
ill  as  soon  as  he  has  reached  his  home,  and  establishes 
himself  as  a  centre  of  infection  to  all  the  neighbour¬ 
hood. 

But  what  is  to  become  of  the  sick  boys  who  have 
been  left  behind  ?  They  may  get  over  the  fever,  and 
be  to  all  appearance  perfectly  well,  and  yet  be  separate 
sources  of  danger  to  their  schoolfellows  for  weeks  to 
come.  How  ii  the  risk  to  be  met  ?  The  only  security 
would  appear  to  lie  in  perfect  isolation.  And  this  is 
the  real  way  in  which  the  spread  of  the  disease  must 
be  checked,  whether  in  its  earlier  stages  or  when  the 
patient  is  convalescent.  A  master  who  has  once  had 
his  school  scourged  with  scarlet  fever,  will,  probably, 
be  inclined  to  treat  every  case  of  headache  and  sickness 
with  suspicion.  A  room  of  observation,  whither  the 
boy  and  all  that  belongs  to  him  may  be  conveyed  at 
once,  will  have  the  double  effect  of  cutting  him  off 
from  his  companions  and  of  allowing  the  medical 
officer  uninterrupted  opportunity  of  studying  the  pro¬ 
gressive  symptoms  of  the  disorder.  No  harm  can 
remit  from  treating  all  such  cases  as  possible  scarlet 
fever,  while  the  most  serious  mischief  may  result  from 
passing  them  over  with  neglect.  To  complete  the 
isolation,  tlie  attendants  on  the  sick  should  have  their 
duties  limited  to  the  infirmary,  and  should  bo  allowed, 
on  no  pretence,  to  hold  communication  with  any  one 
else  as  long  as  fever  is  prevailing.  Both  the  patients 
and  themselves  should  be  kept  in  a  state  of  inexorable 
quarantine.  But  there  is  a  more  important  matter 
still.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe,  as  an  eminent 
medical  practitioner  remarks,  that  not  only  the 
eruption  on  the  skin,  but  everything  that  is  shed  by 
the  body  of  the  infected,  is  heavily  laden  with  the 
germs  or  seeds  by  which  the  disease  is  propagated.  It 
is  of  the  highest  importance,  therefore,  that  every¬ 
thing  of  this  kind  should  be  gathered  into  vessels  and 
properly  disinfected  before  it  is  discharged  into  the 
sewer.  The  neglect  of  this  simple  precaution,  while 
it  supplies  fresh  food  for  a  present  visitation  of  scarlet 
fever,  may  also  lead  to  an  outbreak  weeks  and  weeks 
after  the  original  attack  has  passed  away.  To  prevent 
the  particles  of  poisoii-laden  skin  being  given  off  from 
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the  body,  the  same  writer  recommends  that  the  patient 
should  be  freely  oiled,  and  then  washed  with  soap, 
the  water  being  disinfected  before  it  is  thrown  away. 
These  precautions  seem  so  simple  that  they  should  at 
once  commend  themselves  to  all  who  have  the  charge 
of  children. 

But  while  the  person  of  the  p.aticnt  is  being  cared 
for,  his  clothes  must  not  bo  neglected.  Every  article 
that  he  has  uscd-HJvcn  to  his  books — may  contain  the 
germ  of  infection.  The  only  safeguard  lies  in  indis¬ 
criminate  destruction.  It  is  better  to  spend  a  dozen 
pounds  in  refitting  a  boy’s  wardrobe  than  to  allow  him 
to  poison  as  many  of  his  associates.  Bedding  may  be 
ripped  to  pieces  and  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  w’hich  are,  probably,  the  best  disinfectant  known ; 
but  the  entu'e  destruction  of  all  that  belongs  to  the 
patient  is  a  simpler  and  surer  way  of  escaping  peril. 
The  use  of  these  precautions  may  keep  the  fever 
within  the  walls  of  the  infirmary,  but  promptitude  in 
their  application  is  indispensable  to  success.  As  long 
as  the  boy  occupies  his  usual  bed  in  the  dormitory,  he 
may  taint  half  the  school  while  the  master  and  doctor 
arc  debating  about  his  symptoms.  No  amount  of  care 
will  prevent  a  single  case  from  occurring.  A  boy  may 
bring  the  seeds  of  disease  with  him  from  a  distance, 
and  he  may  be  sickening  for  a  month  before  the  dis¬ 
order  breaks  out.  There  can  be  no  guarding  against 
such  a  mischance  as  this,  but  prompt  isolation  of  a 
suspected  patient,  and  strict  attention  to  simple  rules 
about  infection,  may  check  the  ravages  of  a  disorder 
which  no  parent  ever  thinks  of  without  alarm. 


BOOKS. 

Ilc‘issue  of  tlic  WorLs  of  George  Eliot.  (Blackwood 
and  Son,  Edinburgh.) 

The  astonishing  success  of  these  admirable  novels 
fully  warrants  their  re-issue.  Adam  Bede,  The 
Mill  on  the  Floss,  Felix  Holt,  Silas  Marner,  and  Scenes 
from  Clerical  Life  will  be  read  and  re-read  so  long  as 
there  are  people  who  can  appreciate  a  healthy  story 
told  in  exquisitely  vigorous  English.  George  Eliot's 
books  rise  far  superior  to  oi'dinary  fiction  ;  there  is  an 
undercurrent,  a  lower  depth  of  meaning,  which  makes 
them  peculiarly  welcome  to  the  thoughtful,  while  at  the 
same  time,  for  rapid  and  exciting  action  at  the  right 
moment,  the  novels  may  fairly  challenge  the  most  sensa¬ 
tional  of  sensational  writers.  The  popularity  of  George 
Eliot’s  books  is  established ;  criticism  would  be,  there¬ 
fore,  out  of  place,  but  we  cannot  forbear  noticing  the 
wondrous  power  of  description  which  the  works  display. 
There  are  passages  to  be  read  over  and  over  again,  to 
which  we  return  as  to  the  composition  of  a  beautiful 
picture : — 

“  It  is  of  little  use  for  mo  to  tell  you  that  Hetty’s  check  was 
like  a  rose-petal,  that  dimples  played  about  her  pouting  lips, 
that  her  large  dark  eyes  hid  a  soft  roguishness  under  their 
long  lashes,  and  that  her  curly  hair,  though  all  pushed  back 
under  her  round  cap  while  she  was  at  work,  stole  baek  in  dark, 
delicate  rings  on  her  forehead,  and  about  her  wliite,  shell-like 
cars ;  it  is  of  little  use  for  me  to  say  how  lovely  was  the  con¬ 
tour  of  her  pink-and-whito  neckerchief,  tucked  into  her  low, 
plum-coloured  stuff  bodice ;  or  how  the  linen,  butter-making 
apron,  with  its  bib,  seemed  a  thing  to  be  imitated  in  silk  by 


duchesses,  since  it  fell  in  such  charming  lines ;  or  hov7  her 
brown  stockings  and  thick-soled  buckled  shoes  lost  all  that 
clumsiness  which  they  most  certainly  have  had  when  empty 
of  her  foot  end  ankle — of  little  use,  unless  you  have  seen  a 
woman  who  affected  you  as  Hetty  affected  her  beholders,  for 
otherwise,  though  you  might  coiyuro  up  tho  imago  of  a  lovely 
woman,  she  would  not  in  tho  least  resemble  that  distracting, 
kitten-Uke  maiden.  I  might  mention  all  the  divine  charms  cf 
a  bright  spring  day,  but  if  you  had  never  in  your  life  utterly 
forgotten  yourself  in  straining  your  eyes  after  the  mounting 
lark,  or  in  wandering  through  tho  still  lanes  when  tho  fresh- 
opened  blossoms  till  them  with  a  sacred,  silent  beauty  like  that 
of  fretted  aisles,  where  would  bo  tho  use  of  my  descriptive 
catalogue  ?  I  could  never  make  you  know  what  I  meant  by  a 
bright  spring  day.  Hetty’s  was  a  spring-tide  beauty ;  it  was 
the  beauty  of  young  frisking  things,  round-limbed,  gambolling, 
eircumventing  you  by  a  false  air  of  innocence— the  innoeenco 
of  a  young,  star-browed  calf,  for  example,  that,  being  inclined 
for  a  promenade  out  of  bounds,  leads  you  a  severe  steeplechase 
over  hedge  and  ditch,  and  only  comes  to  a  stand  in  the  middle 
of  a  bog. 

“  And  they  are  the  prettiest  attitudes  and  movements  into 
which  a  pretty  girl  is  thrown  in  making  up  butter — tossing  move¬ 
ments  that  give  a  charming  curve  to  tho  arm,  and  a  sideward 
inclination  of  the  round  white  neck  ;  little  patting  and  rolling 
movements  with  the  palm  of  tho  hand,  and  nice  adaptations 
and  linishings  which  cannot  at  all  be  effected  without  a  great 
play  of  tho  pouting  mouth  and  the  dark  eyes.  And  then  the 
butter  itself  seems  to  communicate  a  fresh  charm— it  is  so 
pure,  so  sweet-scented ;  it  is  turned  off  tho  mould  with  such  a 
beautiful  firm  surface,  like  marble  in  a  pale  yellow  light.” 


THE  COMING  BONNETS. 

WE  scarcely  know  whether  the  new  bonnets  we  sec 
will  be  the  models  of  the  summer.  It  is  early 
yet  for  the  fashions  to  be  quite  decided  upon. 

These  bonnets  arc  a  sort  of  diadem,  raised  very  high 
above  the  forehead.  They  are  ornamented  with  one 
large  flower,  or  a  bunch  of  small  blossoms,  with  a 
feather  aigrette  thrown  back  over  tho  head.  Lace 
lappets,  very  wide  but  not  long,  are  fastened  with  a 
bow  of  ribbon  or  a  flow’er  in  front. 

Among  others  we  notiee  a  bonnet  of  black  lace, 
forming  a  diadem  ruche  above  the  forehead;  sprays 
of  pink  oleander  blossoms  are  thrown  back  as  feathers 
over  the  ruche,  and  fastened  with  a  small  bunch  of 
green  foliage  sparkling  with  dew.  The  lace  forms  a 
Benoiton  necklace,  fastened  on  one  side  with  a  few 
buds  and  leaves. 

A  bonnet  of  rose-coloured  tulle  and  blonde  arranged 
into  a  high  puff,  with  a  very  small  rose-coloured 
marabout  feather  in  the  centre.  On  one  side  there  is 
a  bow  of  rose-coloured  grosgrain  ribbon,  from  which 
springs  a  white  aigrette  tipped  with  black. 

A  chapeau  liusse,  entirely  covered  witli  the  tips  of 
curled  black  feathers,  in  front  a  diadem  ruche  of  black 
lace,  with  a  black  feather  aigrette.  At  the  side  a 
bunch  of  myrtle  flowers  and  foliage,  and  a  long 
trailing  spray  of  the  same  falling  over  the  chignon. 
The  strings,  formed  of  curled  black  feathers,  are 
finished  off  with  black  lace  lappets  tied  in  a  bow. 

And  a  bonnet  formed  of  flutings  of  white  straw, 
edged  with  black  lace  and  trimmed  with  field  flowers ; 
lappets  of  white  straw,  edged  with  black  lace  and 
fastened  with  a  bunch  of  field  flowers.  At  the  back  a 
bow  of  black  ribbon  falling  over  the  chignon. 
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Such  are  the  first  models  of  spring  bonnets.  If  we 
wished  to  criticise  modem  fashions  we  should  bid  our 
lady  readers  to  look  for  the  curtains  of  the  large 
Leghorn  hats  worn  by  their  mothers,  and  to  have  them 
made  up  into  bonnets ;  they  would  certainly  be  quite 
large  enough  for  the  present  style  of  ehapeau. 

Perhaps  hats,  whieh  seem  to  be  higher  and  larger 
since  the  spring,  will  make  up  for  the  smallness  of 
bonnets  this  year. 

The  Versailles  hat,  a  very  coquettish  model,  trimmed 
with  rich  feathers,  and  which  is  worn  very  forward 
upon  the  head,  is  beginning  to  make  its  appearance. 
As  an  historical  reminiscence  it  partakes  of  the 
Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV.  style,  is  graceful  and 
becoming,  and  gives  to  the  female  countenance  a  je  tie 
sais  qiioi  of  youthful  piquancy,  the  charm  of  which  is 
more  easily  felt  than  explained. 

We  expect  to  see  a  large  number  of  fhese  pretty 
Versailles  hats  at  the  next  races. 


THE  FASHION  PLATE  AND  COLOURED 
PATTERN. 

DESCUIPTION  OF  OUU  F.\SinON  PLATE. 

RniDE’s  Toilet. — Dress  of  glace  silk.  Bodice  with¬ 
out  sleeves,  low  and  square  with  a  trimming  of  pleated 
satin.  Bouquet  of  orange  blossoms  upon  a  bow  of 
satin.  The  skirt  is  very  long  at  the  back,  and  short  in 
front,  where  it  forms  a  pointed  apron ;  it  is  trimmed 
with  a  fluting  of  satin  with  bows  and  flowers  at  the 
sides.  The  high  bodice  and  sleeves  arc  of  muslin, 
with  lace  insertion.  The  under-dress  is  of  puffed 
muslin,  with  small  bouquets ;  it  is  divided  lengthwise 
by  satin  flutings.  Satin  sash.  Tulle  veil. 

Youxg  Lady’s  Toilet— Bp.idesjiaid. — Bonnet  of 
pleated  tulle,  trimmed  with  sprays  of  white  lilac. 
Bandeau  of  pleated  satin.  Lace  lappets  with  satin 
bows.  Sprays  of  lilac  at  the  bottom.  Dress  of  glace 
silk,  trimmed  with  cross-strips  of  blue  glace  silk. 
The  bodice  is  continued  into  a  tunie  upon  the  skirt. 
It  is  open  and  crossed  in  front.  The  tunic  forms  two 
points  in  front  and  is  very  long  behind.  The  skirt  is 
short  in  front,  demi-train  at  the  back,  and  trimmed  like 
the  rest  of  the  toilet. 

COSTLME  FOU  A  LiTTLE  GiRL  FROM  11  TO  12  YeARS 
Old. — Upper  dress  of  white  silk,  with  a  low  bodice, 
open  with  revers,  lined  with  pink  satin.  Satin  ruches. 
Plain  satin  waistband.  Scarf  of  pink  satin.  The  upper 
dress  is  looped  up  on  each  side  with  satin  bows.  AVhite 
silk  under-skirt,  terminated  with  a  trimming  composed 
of  satin  cross-strips,  edged  top  and  bottom  with  a  white 
satin  ruche. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OCR  C0L0UPJ;D  PATTERN. 

THE  PRINCESS  LAMBALLE  DESIGN  FOB  SOFA  PILLOW,  FOOTSTOOL, 
OR  OTTOMAN. 

Materials;  \of  canvas;  1  skein  of  dark  pink;  5  skeins 
2nd  shade;  1  skein  3rd  shade;  2  skeins  of  dark  fjrey ; 
3  skeins  light  grey;  1  skein  of  violet;  1  skein  2nd  shwle; 
1  skein  of  white  ;  1  skein  of  bright  blue ;  4  skeins  2nd 
^ade ;  5  skeins  of  yellow ;  5  skeins  of  2nd  shade ;  6 
sixins  of  3rd  shade;  2  skeins  of  green:  2  skeins  2nd 


shade ;  5  skeins  of  3rd  shade ;  10  skeins  of  brown ;  18 
skeins  of  black.  i 

The  Louis  XVI.  style  is  so  much  in  vogue  just  now, 
that  it  appears  not  only  in  the  fashions  but  in  furniture  * 

and  articles  of  fancy  work.  Our  pattern,  the  Princess  ] 

Lamballe  design,  is  remarkably  true  to  this  fashionable  i 

style.  The  centre  is  a  Knight  of  Malta’s  cross,  in  i 

various  colours,  upon  a  light  green  ground.  The  < 

border  imitates  a  golden  framework  wreathed  with  ’ 

roses,  buds,  and  foliage.  The  shades  of  colour,  soft  ‘ 

and  brilliant,  are  beautifully  harmonised,  and  care  must 
be  taken  to  select  all  the  different  tints  of  the  patteir 
in  single  Berlin  wool  and  filoselle  for  the  lighter  shades 
This  beautiful  pattern  will  prove,  indeed,  extrcmclj 
useful  for  an  ottoman,  sofa  pillow,  footstool,  or  music- 
stool,  according  to  the  size  of  the  canvas  employed. 

If  worked  on  very  fine  canvas  in  tent  stitch  it  may 
also  be  used  for  pincushion  covers,  lamp  or  vase  mats, 
and  various  other  articles  of  fancy  work. 

Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud,  30,  Ilenrictta-strect, 
Covent-garden,  AV.O.,  suiiplies  the  above  materials  in 
single  wool  for  3s.  lOd.,  light  shades  in  filoselle.  Is. 
extra.  Commencing  pattern,  Is.  extra ;  postage.  Is.  2d. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN'S  EXCHANGE. 

KULES. 

1.  All  letters  ou  this  Enhject  mast  be  addressed— 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

Englishwoman's  Domestic  Magazine, 

tVannek  House,  Paternoster  Low, 

{Englishwoman's  Exchange.)  London,  E.  C. 

2.  All  letters  mast  contain  a  stamped  envelope,  with  the  address 
of  the  sender  legibly  inscribed  thereon. 

3.  Ladies  having  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  &e.,  to  exchange,  mast 
write  the  names  and  condition  of  these  legibly  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  state  what  Songs,  See.,  they  would  be  willing  to  take  for  the 
Songs,  &e.,  they  offer. 

4.  No  parcels  of  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  Monograms,  or  any  other 
article,  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor  on  any  account,  or  for  any  reason 
whatever. 

5.  Ladies  may  make  nse  of  the  Englishwoman's  Exchange  to 
order  work,  snch  as  Crochet,  Edging,  Tatting,  Guipare.  The  order 
mast  bo  legible  written  and  brief,  as — “  So  many  yards  of  Crochet 
Pattern,  ray.  No.  577,  page  516,  of  the  Englishwoman's  Domestic 
Magazine,  at  so  much  per  yard." 

6.  The  charge  for  insertion  in  the  Englishwoman's  Exchange  is 
threepence  for  every  twelve  words. 

Ladies  who  receive  no  reply  to  their  offers  of  exchange  will 
understand  that  we  have  received  no  communications  on  the 
sabjcct. 

The  Englishwoman's  Exchange  being  intended  for  the  nse  of 
ladies  in  exchanging  various  articles,  prices  are  no  longer  ad. 
mitted,  but  where  money  will  be  accepted  in  lien  of  goods,  or 
articles  accepted  other  than  those  named,  the  words  “open  to 
offers  ’’  should  bo  added. 

411.  M.  H.  is  anxious  to  dispose  of  a  most  beantifni  silk  and 
velvet  patchwork  cover  for  a  low  chair.  It  is  lined,  and  ready  for 
nailing  on. 

413.  Dose  has  a  variety  of  daisy  mats,  pretty  and  serviceable ; 
also  mignardise  edging,  for  trimming  morning  dresses.  Mig- 
nardiso  edgings  made  to  order,  and  wool-work  grounded,  also 
braiding  to  order.  Hose  is  in  want  of  the  new  braid  lace  and 
guipare  or  tatting  for  bonnets. 

413.  Mermaid  makes  tnrban  hats  in  imitation  of  Astrakan. 
Has  songs  to  dispose  of,  also  pieces  of  music.  Lists  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

444.  Scudamore  has  “  Home  They  Brought  Her  Warrior 
Dead,"  and  ffftcen  of  Madame  Sainton-Dolby'a  songs.  Wonld 
like  “  Maggie's  Welcome,"  but  is  open  to  offers. 
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445.  K.  makes  aigrettes  of  cock’s  feathers  (black  and  yellow), 
snitable  for  headdresses. 

44G.  Annie  has  a  tatted  snn-shade  cover  (own  work),  (]aite  new, 
fslno  SOd.  Open  to  offers. 

447.  Janet  has  a  perfectly  new  Dorcas  Lock-stitch  Sowing 
Machine,  which  cost  4  guineas ;  also  a  case  for  it,  with  lock  and 
key,  which  cost  £1.  She  has  had  a  Foot  llaehine  given  her,  so 
wishes  to  part  with  the  former.  Is  open  to  offers.  Wants  a 
second-hand  piano,  for  children  to  learn  on,  if  not  too  old.  Janet 
wishes  Zero  wonld  mention  what  books  she  wants — if  second-hand 
«r  new — in  exchange  for  bonnets. 

448.  Pdn'ch  has  25  yards  of  tatted  edging.  Open  to  offers. 

419.  Jliox  has  12  yards  of  tatted  edging,  two  lengths.  Open  to 

offers. 

45i).  Mufti  makes  very  handsome  and  strong  antimacassars, 
in  stripes  of  scarlet  and  white  star  braid,  and  insertion  of  waved 
braid  and  crochet,  three-qnartera  of  a  yard  lung  by  half-a-yard 
wide.  Orders  requested.  0|)en  to  offers.  [Send  12  stamps.] 

451.  Curiosity  wants  to  obtain  the  Enolishwouan’s  Domestic 
Maoazine,  from  the  commencement  of  the  Tigbt-laciug  contro¬ 
versy  np  to  and  including  Jane,  186S.  II  ilf  pricu  will  be  given. 

452.  G.  D.  has  a  nearly  new  black  yak  lace  bnrnons,  full  size  r 
also  a  Judkins  Hand-sewing  Machine,  perfectly  new,  cost  3 
gnineas.  Will  take  in  exchange  enongh  green,  bine,  or  pink  glace 
iilk  to  make  a  petticoat  for  an  evening  dress.  Open  to  offers. 

453.  Gordon  wants  the  Enolibiiwoman's  Domestic  Magazine 
for  18G3.  List  of  things  to  exchange  on  application,  or  cash. 

451.  A.  B.  has  a  handsome  largo  gold  brooch,  Scotch,  quite 
new,  set  with  cairngorm,  value  £10.  Would  take  a  sewing  ma¬ 
chine.  Open  to  offers. 

455.  J.  S.  makes  infants’  head-wrappers  (forming  a  hood  and 
cape),  of  white  or  blue  llama ;  little  girls*  aprons,  brown  holland 
(br.iided)  or  alpaca ;  ladies’  silk  aprons ;  and  children's  frocks, 
jackets,  and  pelisses,  handsomely  braided.  Open  to  offers. 

45C.  Maud  has  a  handsome  tatted  trunmiag  for  a  white  gari¬ 
baldi.  Open  to  offers. 

457.  E.  C.  has  a  tatted  cravat  to  exchange  for  black  ear-drt^s, 
gnard,  or  albnm. 

458.  Rose  has  a  very  handsome  banner-screen  in  wool  and 
beads  to  dispose  of,  also  a  crochet  convrettc.  Open  to  offers. 

459.  Lavinia  wishes  for  a  good  garnet  set,  especially  large  ear¬ 
rings.  Will  any  lady,  if  she  has  a  set  of  which  she  is  tired, 
exchange  with  her  for  coral  ornaments?  Lavinia  has  a  very  fine 
gold  nec'alct.  Open  to  nsefol  offers. 

4C  J.  Riioda  has  antimacassars  in  crochet  and  in  fancy  netting ; 
also  guipnro  d’art  worked  in  rich  colonrs  Berlin  wool. 

4C1.  A.  Y.  wants  7  yards  good  black  silk.  Will  give  elegant 
crochet  antimacassar,  large  round  eonvrette,  two  pinenshions,  and 
12  yards  tatting.  Open  to  offers. 

4G2.  Flora  has  12  yards  of  tatting.  Is  open  to  offers. 

4G3.  A.  Z.  will  exchange  tatted  bonnets  or  caps;  beautiful 
cravats.  Open  to  offers. 

4G1.  J.  L.  has  coins  (valnable),  medals,  postage.stamps,  and 
desirable  books  for  exchange. 

4G5.  M.  P.  has  for  exchange  a  quantity  of  music  in  good  eon. 
ditioii,  loose  and  bound  (lists  on  application — inclosing  stamped 
envelope) ;  yellow  tarlatane  skirt,  with  puffings  round  the  bottom, 
52  inches  long,  and  a  berthe  to  match,  trimmed  with  blonde,  only 
worn  twice ;  bine  silk  high  bodice,  trimmed  with  white  blonde, 
nearly  new ;  low  slip  body,  new,  trimmed  with  Cluny ;  real  Egyp- 
tian  khol,  for  giving  depth  and  shadow  to  the  eyes ;  a  magnetic 
brash  and  comb  (Herring's),  new ;  French  dcad.gilt  hoop  brace- 
let,  with  three  stones,  imitation  pnrple  carbuncles;  alnmiuium 
ornaments,  comprising  hoop  bracelet,  earrings,  and  brooch. 

4GG.  Ada  offers  a  large  wadding  or  coufirmatiou  veil,  best  tolle, 
never  been  worn ;  cost  7s. 

467.  Mi.na  is  making  a  collection  of  coins— Sootcb,  English, 
Greek,  and  Roman.  If  in  good  condition  will  gladly  give  books 
or  money  in  exchange. 

458.  A.  B.  C.  weald  be  glad  to  exeonte  orders  for  tatting.  She 
has  patterns  of  edgings  which  she  weald  send  on  application. 
She  would  also  do  insertions,  antimacassars,  cravats,  haudker- 
chiofs,  and  caps.  Has  several  years  of  Enqushwoman's  Domestic 
Maoazine  which  she  wonld  like  to  exchange.  Open  to  offers. 


469.  E.  H.  wonld  exchange  a  new  pair  of  fight  maize  gloves, 
7|  (Fousse),  stitched  backs,  for  a  dark  brown  pair,  6J.  She 
wishes  to  obtain  work  to  do,  Berlin  or  crochet.  Can  make  black 
canvas  antimacassars. 

470.  F.  W.  has  an  almost  new  trank,  made  by  Allen,  size 
27  inches  by  18  inches,  to  exchange  for  a  smaller  one. 

471.  Per  severantia  has  to  dispose  of  three  very  handsome 
box  pinenshions,  velvet  and  beads,  trimmed  with  blonde,  fined 
with  qnilted  silk — one  bine,  two  scarlet ;  what-not  d  la  Jlomaine, 
gronnded  in  bine,  lined  with  silk. 

472.  Bella  wishes  to  exchange  a  very  handsome  pair  of  pare 
breed  Dorking  fowls  for  a  pair  of  either  rare  Polish  crevecoeur  or 
Brubraas.  The  fowls  are  in  Loudon,  and  can  be  seen. 

473  Kingfisher  has  a  nearly  new  French  tartan  opcra-cloak 
(large  size),  lined  thronghout  with  good  white  silk,  for  which  she 
paid  8  gnineas,  and  for  which  she  is  open  to  offers. 

474.  Ada  wants  collar,  caffs,  nightcaps,  square  for  chemisetto 
in  tatting  or  crochet ;  also  a  double  scent-bottle.  Will  give  books, 
trinkets,  &c.,  in  exchange.  [Please  forward  address.] 

475.  Toh-Tit  is  in  want  of  a  handsome  Honiton  lace  shawl  or 
veil.  Wonld  anybody  sell  her  one  at  a  reduced  rate,  or  say  what 
they  wonld  take  in  exchange  for  it  ?  The  shawl  or  veil  mast  be 
in  perfect  order.  Tom>Tit  has  a  handsome  pair  of  silver  filagree 
earrings  (Maltese)  to  dispose  of ;  they  are  long  and  fashionable, 
and  quite  as  good  as  new.  Is  open  to  offers. 

476.  Bernard  designs  and  paints  monograms,  names,  or  flowers 
on  wooden  fans,  or  to  order,  according  to  design.  Monograms  or 
coats-of-arms  on  polished  wooden  blotters,  largest  size,  very  hand¬ 
some,  completely  finished. 

477.  The  Silkworm  wants  the  loan  of  an  old  point  lace  pattern, 
Venetian  preferred.  State  what  is  required  in  exchange.  No  neto 
designs  to  be  sent. 

478.  Deuorah  has  a  handsome  tatted  cap,  liko  pattern  in 
March  number. 

479.  HARikE  has  a  perfectly  new  pair  of  corsets,  18  inches  a 
waist,  never  worn,  cost  30s.,  exquisite  shape.  Open  to  offers. 
Books  preferred.  Wants  Chamlers's  Enq/clopaditt. 

480.  Emily  has  a  handsome  manve  satin  dress,  fashionably 
made  and  handsomely  trimmed,  never  worn  ;  wishes  to  exchange 
for  15  yards  of  handsome  widow’s  silk.  [Send  address.] 

481.  G.  L  D.  has  the  following  songs:— “Como  into  tho 
Garden,  Mand,”  “Happy  be  thy  Dreams,"  “The  Alpine  Mother,” 
“  Kathleen’s  Answer,"  and  “  Maid  of  Athens ;"  “  Berger  et  Ber- 
gcre,"  a  solo  for  the  piano ;  also  the  second  volnmc  of  Hanover 
Squart,  not  bound,  bat  qnite  new.  Would  take  tor  the  six  pieces 
the  Crown  Byron,  a  nice  fan,  or  a  good  lace  handkerchief,  or  the 
same  for  Hanover  Square.  Open  to  offers. 

482.  Storr  has  “  Beethoven’s  Cavatina,"  “  Adsgio"  (Benedict), 
“War  March,”  duet  (Meudeluohn),  “L’Esclave”  (Ley bach), 
“  U  Pirata,"  dnet  (Diabelli),  Sonata  (20)  (Beethoven),  Fantasia, 
“Martha”  (B.  Richards).  Pablisbed  price,  £1  48.  6d. ;  all  new. 
Will  take  in  exchange  an  ornamented  book.slide  for  a  table ;  or  a 
white  piqntf  pelisse  and  cape,  braided  with  narrow  black  or  block 
and  white  washing  braid,  to  salt  a  child  one  year  old. 

483.  X.  Y.  Z.  wishes  to  exchange  two  gilt  bracelets,  one  set 
with  tnrqnoise.  Wants  a  crest  albnm.  Open  to  offers.  Aho 
steel  and  jet  brooch  and  earrings,  star  pattern,  cost  ISs.  6d. ; 
doable  scent-bottle,  red,  with  silver  tops. 

481.  E.  F.  has  a  Judkins’  Hand-sewing  Machine,  with  stand, 
work-rest,  and  walnut  cabinet  with  fittings;  cost,  a  year  ago, 
£j  5s. 

485.  Lavinia  makes  real  rock-coral  crosses,  very  strong,  and 
greatly  admired ;  fashionable  rock  and  seed  coral  earrings,  mas. 
sive,  or  light  tassel  pattern;  elegant  festoon  necklaces,  in  five 
rows ;  very  pretty  children’s  necklets,  with  cross  attached  to 
centre;  shonldet-kuots,  two  qualities;  handsome  massive  brace¬ 
lets,  with  two  tassels  on  each ;  same  pattern  withont  tassels  less 
expensive;  chain  pattern,  to  pass  twice  ronud  the  wrist,  all  with 
good  snaps.  Also  most  beautifol  broocues  of  rock  and  round 
coral,  wiib  loops  and  tassels,  all  post  free.  Please  addiess 
Lavinia,  Mr.  Scadding's  Library,  Belgravc-road,  Pimlico,  S.W. 
Lavinia  will  endeavour  to  execute  orders  within  a  week.  List  of 
prices  to  be  had  on  receipt  of  a  stamped  envelope. 
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EPIGYNIUM  LEUCOBOTRYS. 

1'^HE  Epigynium  leucobotrys  which  is  here  illustrated 
is  grown  by  Messrs.  Henderson  and  Sons,  of  the 
Wellington  Nursery,  St.  John’s  Wood.  It  is  a  very 
ornamental  fruited  shrub,  and  does  well  in  a  cool  green¬ 
house  or  conservatory.  It  grows  from  two  to  four  feet  in 
height,  and  has  glossy  oblong  leaves  in  sub-verticellate 
clusters  or  zones,  and  is  of  free,  vigorous  growth  and 
branching  habit.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the 
extremities  of  the  shoots,  in  numerous  terminal  pendent 
spikes  of  conical  or  pentagonally-formed  white  flowers : 
these  are  succeeded  ^  gracefully-drooping  spikes  of 
snow-white  berries,  l^ese  berries  are  very  curiously 


illustrate  is  one  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons,  and  was  introduced  to  that  firm 
through  their  late  collector,  Mr.  Pearce,  who  obtained 
it  from  Peru. 

The  blossoms  average  six  and  a-half  to  seven  inches 
in  diameter,  and  it  is  perfectly  distinct  from  all  known 
kinds  of  Amaryllis ;  it  is  remarkable  for  its  form,  whidt 
is  spreading,  with  scarcely  any  tube— so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  the  whole  inner  surface  is  displayed ;  the 
colour  is  crimson  red  on  a  cream-coloured  ground,  and 
is  closely  covered  with  small  dots  or  spots,  which  are 
confluent,  as  the  medical  profession  say  of  some  fevers 
and  rashes — that  is,  the  spots  run  one  into  the  other. 

I  The  name  Hippeastrum  is  derived  from  Hippeut,  a 


EPIOTNIUM  LEUCOBOTRYS. 


marked  with  a  jet  black  ring,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
a  black  dot,  and  outside  the  ring  are  five  small,  distinct, 
jet  black  stars  or  spots  set  like  satellites  round  the  ring 
inclosing  the  larger  star  or  sun  of  this  floral  “  system.” 
It  would  be  ditficult  to  select  a  plant  of  this  class 
more  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  collections  of  amateur 
gardeners. 

Another  species,  Epigynium  acuminatum,  bears 
richly-coloured  red  flowers.  Epigynium  leucobotrys 
has  a  tuberous  root,  like  a  yam. 

The  magnificent  Hippeastrum  pardinum  we  here 


knight,  and  aster,  a  star — knight’s-star.  This  genns, 
though  of  the  natural  order  of  Amaryllidacea,  is  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  Amaryllis  by  the  Hon,  and  Rev.  W. 
Herbert,  who  has  added  several  species  hitherto  known 
under  the  genus  Amaryllis. 

The  treatment  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Amaryllis 
genus,  the  secret  of  growing  them  successfully  consist¬ 
ing  of  alternating  the  seasons  of  excitement  and  of  rest. 
When  quite  dry  and  in  a  state  of  repose  they  should  be 
kept  in  a  dry  greenhouse  or  stove,  where  the  tempe¬ 
rature  is  not  under  forty  or  fifty  degrees. 


HrPPEASTKUM  PAKDINUM. 

be  potted  off  M  soon  as  they  are  an  inch  or  two  in  York.  The  natural  order  is  Lobeliacea,  and  the  plants 
height,  and  then  shifted  frequently ;  in  about  twenty  are  natives  of  California,  but  bear  heat  very  well, 
months,  if  properly  cared  for,  they  will  attain  a  They  flower  profusely  the  whole  summer.  They  should 
flowering  size.  The  pots  in  which  they  are  grown  be  raised  in  a  hotbed,  the  seeds  sown  in  Fehruaiy  and 
should  be  thoroughly  drained  by  a  couple  of  handfuls  planted  out  in  May ;  but  they  may  be  sown  in  the 
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When  the  dormant  bulbs  are  intended  to  be  thrown 
into  flower,  they  should  be  freshly  potted  in  sandy 
loam  and  leaf-mould,  and  put  into  a  hotbed  or  stove, 
the  heat  at  fifty  degrees  to  begin  with,  and  ascending 
to  silty  or  seventy  degrees.  When  the  leaves  appear 
they  should  be  abundantly  supplied  with  water.  When 
aee^  are  wanted  the  watering  must  be  continued, 
though  somewhat  less  abundantly  after  the  flowers 
have  faded,  until  the  seeds  are  ripe.  Once  gathered, 
they  should  be  sown  immediately  in  light  sandy  loam, 
and  either  placed  in  a  frame  or  near  the  glass  in  a 
moist  part  of  the  hothouse.  The  young  plants  should 
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of  potsherds  laid  in  the  bottom  of  each  pot,  and 
covered  with  turfy  peat,  and  the  mould  used  should 
also  be  turfy  in  order  to  admit  more  freely  the  passage 
of  water.  Hippeastra  show  themselves  in  countless 
numbers  in  Brazil  and  across  the  whole  continent  of 
South  America. 

Clintonia  pulchella  is  an  elegant  little  plant,  with 
slender  prostrate  branched  stems,  sparingly  clothed 
with  linear  blunt  foliage,  and  producing  from  its  upper 
axils  numerous  flowers ;  the  seed-pod  is  long  and 
slender.  The  plant  received  its  name  in  honour  of 
De  Witt  Clinton,  late  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 


open  border  m  April.  They  require  a  very  rich  soil, 
one  part  of  sandy  loam,  two  of  vegetable  mould,  and 
one  of  rotten  manure,  or  equal  parts  of  sandy  loam 
and  manure;  they  require  constant  watering  while 
growing.  The  seed-pod  is  below  the  flower,  and  looks 
like  its  footstalk.  If  the  speds  are  sown  in  pots  as 
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soon  as  ripe,  and  kept  in  shelter  all  the  winter,  they 
will  be  ready  for  planting  out  into  beds  or  boxes  for  a 
verandah  or  balcony  in  March  or  April,  and  will  be 
brilliantly  in  flower  in  May,  and  if  kept  well  watered, 
will  continue  in  bloom  till  the  first  frosts. 

That  admirable  aid  to  the  management  of  gardens. 
The  Gardener's  Magazine,  gives  a  selection  of  vegetables 
for  a  small  garden,  which  we  quote  in  reply  to  the 
numerous  letters  we  have  recently  received  on  this 
subject : — 

“  Beet,  Nutting’s  Dwarf  Red.  Broad  Deans,  Minster 
Giant  Longpod,  Taylor’s  Green  Windsor.  The  first  is 
a  tremendous  bearer,  but  not  so  good  in  flavour  as  the 
latter.  French  Beans,  Negro,  .and  Yellow  Dun,  Scarlet 
Runner.  Borecole,  Scotch  Kale,  Cottager’s  Kale. 
Broccoli,  White  Cape,  Early  Purple  Sprouting,  Brim¬ 
stone,  Chappel’s  Large  Cream,  Late  Purple  Sprouting. 
Carrots,  Short  Horn,  James’s  Intermediate,  Long 
Surrey.  Cabbage,  Early  York,  Enfield  Market.  Savoy, 
Drumhead.  Cauliflower,  Walchcren.  Celery,  Cole’s 
Crystal  White,  Manchester  Red.  Onions,  White 
Spanish,  James’s  Long-keeping.  Parsnip,  Hollow 
Crowned.  Peas,  Bishop’s  Longpod,  Eley’s  Essex 
Rival,  Veitch's  Perfection.  Radish,  Scarlet  and  W'hite 
Turnip-rooted,  Scailet  Short-top.  Turnip,  Six-week, 
Greentop  Six-weeks  for  winter.  Potatoes,  Myatt’s 
Ashleaf,  Dalmahoy,  Y’ork  Regent,  Fluke.  Rhubarb, 
Royal  Albert,  Victoria. 


The  information  upon  potato  planting  is  also 
valuable : — 

“The  main  crop  of  potatoes  ought  to  be  planted 
directly.  They  ought  to  have  been  laid  out  singly  in 
the  full  light  some  time  b.ack,  and  have  now  short  hard 
purple  sprouts.  Though  potatoes  do  not  root  so  deeply 
as  many  vegetables,  they  enjoy  a  fresh  soil,  a:id  the 
ground  ought  to  be  trenched  for  them.  If  this  is  done, 
it  will  be  in  capital  condition  for  planting  broccoli  and 
Scotch  kale  between  the  rows  by-.and-by  in  the  summer. 
This  is  not  a  good  way  where  the  garden  is  large,  but 
in  small  ones  it  must  be  done,  if  the  ground  is  m.ade 
the  most  of.  The  common  w.ay  of  dibbling  potatoes  is 
wrong ;  it  is  one  of  the  very  worst  ways.  It  certainly 
is  a  quick  way,  and  that  is  all  that  can  be  said  in  its 
favour.  The  best  plan  is  to  open  out  trenches  four 
inches  deep  and  the  proper  distance  apart.  If  the 
ground  has  been  previously  manured,  lay  the  potatoes 
in  the  centre  and  cover  in  the  soil.  But  supposing  no 
manure  was  dug  in,  place  a  thin  layer  of  half-rotten 
stable  manure  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  cover  with 
half  an  inch  of  soil,  and  then  put  in  the  sets  os  before.” 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 

Exeter  Hall.  (Metzlsr  and  Co.,  37,  Orest  Marlborongh-gtreei.) 
— Thit  magazine  retains  ita  pre-eminence  for  the  qnality  of  iU 
contents.  Henry  Smart  eontribntes  a  sacred  song,  “  In  the 
Wilderness George  Macfarren  a  “  Hymn  for  Easter Im- 
mannel  Liebich  a  solo  for  the  pianoforte,  entitled  “  The  Harp  of 
Darid,”  a  really  admirable  composition ;  and  there  is  a  charming 
little  canzonet,  “  Lord,  Help  Vs,”  the  joint  prodaction,  irords 
and  mnsio,  of  two  ladies,  Miss  Emily  Bond  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Philp.  Dr.  Rimbanlt  continues  his  customary  contribution  of 
“  Sunday  Evenings  at  the  Harmonium.”  We  miss  the  elegant 
vignette  that  formerly  formed  the  frontispiece. 

Recollections  of  the  Rhine.  Nos.  1  and  2.  (Metzler  and  Co.) 
—  Two  very  characteristic  pianoforte  pieces,  adapted  to  per¬ 
formers  of  average  capacity,  and  each  embellished  with  a  very 
beautiful  title-page,  illustrative  of  the  Mountain  of  St.  Qoar  and 
of  the  Drachenfels. 

SabUla  Novello’s  Vocal  School.  Manual  of  Singing.  (Novello, 
Ewer,  and  Co.,  1,  Bemers-street.) — Two  valuable  aids  to  students 
of  the  vocal  art.  Their  moderate  price  is  also  an  additional 
recommendation.  The  first,  which  contains  an  admirably- 
selected  collection  of  solfeggi  and  studies  in  recitative,  is  only 
3s. ;  the  latter,  which  is  chiefly  intended  for  the  use  of  choir 
trainers,  is  pnhlished  in  a  very  neat  form  at  the  yet  more  mode¬ 
rate  charge  of  Is.  fid. 

Three  Trios  for  Female  X'oices.  By  Henry  Smart.  (Novello, 
Ewer,  and  Co.) — The  exquisite  poetry  of  Mrs.  Hemons  set  to  as 
exquisite  music. 

Love,  I  May  Not  Tarry  Here,  0  that  We  Tioo  were  Maying! 
The  Exile.  (Novello.  Ewer,  and  Co.) — Three  very  spiritual  and 
musician-like  compositions,  from  the  pen  of  that  excellent  com¬ 
poser  and  pianistc.  Miss  Agnes  Zimmermaun.  The  words  of  the 
first  are  translated  from  the  German ;  the  two  last  are  by  the 
Rev.  C.  Kingsley  and  Tom  Hood. 

I  Sit  Alone  and  My  Golden  Ship.  By  Joseph  Bamby.  (No¬ 
vello,  Ewer,  and  Co.) — Two  well-written  songs ;  the  first,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  is  a  charming  composition  in  the  ballad  style,  full  of 
simple  grace  and  beauty. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

OuB  CoNVBBS.iziosE.  CoiTespouilenU  are  rrqneated  to  forward 
roal  name  and  address,  not  uocessarUy  for  publication,  but  as  a 
guarantee  of  good  faitb, 

At.t.  letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  Linds — 
excepting  those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  ENULisiiwoMAN’s  Dour.sxic 
Magazine. 

To  CoBBESPONDENTS. — All  letters  requiring  immediate  answer 
must  bo  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  mouth. 

M.adajie  Adolphe  Goudaud  begs  to  inform  her  numerous 
customers  that  she  has  removed  from  3.1,  llathbone-place,  to 
JIo.  30,  Ileurietta-struet,  Covent-garden,  W.C. 

A  Motiier-in.L.iw  ventures  to  ask  the  experienced  ladies  who 
from  time  to  time  discuss  family  affairs  in  the  very  interesting 
“Convers.azione”  of  the  Englishwoman's  Domestic  Magazine, 
if  they  will  have  the  kindness  to  advise  her  howto  behave  towards 
a  son-in-law  who  never  loses  an  opportunity  of  quoting  the  familiar 
but  somewhat  rude  remarks  of  various  old-fashioned  writers  and 
speakers.  Now,  as  without  mothers  there  could  bo  no  wives  for 
these  misguided  young  men,  I  feel  it  is  rather  bard  upon  me  to  be 
told  that  certain  barbarous  tribes  from  the  day  of  marriage  never 
behold  the  face  of  tbeir  wife's  mother  I  or  that  if  the  mother  conld 
be  offered  up  as  a  burnt  sacrifice  npon  the  altar  of  Hymen  it  would 
conduce  to  the  happiness  of  the  young  couple  1  My  eldest  and 
married  daughter  is  only  nineteen,  and  it  is  quite  against  my  wish 
that  she  married  so  very  early,  though  she  has  made  what  is  com¬ 
monly  termed  a  good  match.  My  youngest  girl  is  eight  years  old, 
and  requires  great  care.  A  mother  alone  can  givo  this ;  and 
where  would  sho  he  if  I  had  been  thus  treated  last  August  ?  I 
have  every  wish  to  live  at  peace  with  my  present  and  future  sons- 
in-law,  hut  how  often  ought  I  to  sco  my  daughter  withont  being 
thought  “  a  bore  ”  by  her  husband  ?  and  what  rules  and  guidance 
can  English  mothers  give  me  in  regulating  the  love  affairs  of  my 
other  daughters,  who  are  not  girls  of  tho  period,  but  kind,  good, 
and  obedient  children?  1  do  not  wish  for  rich  marriages  for 
them,  for  our  means  are  ample,  and  I  believe  young  people  are 
better  for  a  little  of  what  is  called  poverty.  What  is  the  lowest 
tom  a  lady  and  gentleman  can  live  on?  Letters  addressed  to  tlic 
Editor  will  bo  forwarded,  as  I  have  sent  stamped  envelopes ;  and 
any  advice  or  hints  npon  the  subject  of  marrying  one's  daughters 
will  be  received  with  grateful  thanks  by  the  writer,  who  never  had 
any  trouble  but  her  children's  infantile  illuessei,  until  she  became 
that  ill-used  individual,  A  Mother-In-Law. — P.S.  Mothers  will 
feel  for  my  disappointment,  for  I  fancied  he  would  bo  like  my 
men  ton. 

Mabio.  1.  Coral  ties  are  the  best  to  nse  for  children ;  they 
should  be  removed  during  sleep.  2.  Nine  months.  3.  Boots. 
4.  No.  5.  We  cannot  advise  yon.  6.  See  Exchange  Boles. 

Bells.  Not  good  enough. 

A  Constant  Subscriber.  A  Knitted  Pattern  for  a  Carriage- 
Bng  was  given  in  March,  18C3. 

Violet.  The  Crochet  Instruction  Book,  by  Mdme.  Gonbaud, 
price  Is.,  contains  the  information  yon  require. 

C.  M.  T.  Patchwork  Designs  are  given  in  the  July  and  April 
numbers,  1SG3,  and  in  the  January  number,  1866. 

T.  L.  The  Oriental  slipper  was  given  in  1864. 

Jessie.  Apply  to  Mr.  Minton,  Soho-sqnare. 

W.  B.  The  subject  is  closed  for  the  present. 

A  Subscriber.  Materials  for  working  a  Breakfast  Mat  may  be 
had  of  Mdme.  Adolphe  Gonbaud,  30,  Henrietta-street.  Price  of 
mount,  12s.  and  238. 

A.  M.  P.  We  are  unable  to  advise  you  on  the  subject. 

An  Old  Subscriber.  A  Pattern  of  Chair  Seat  and  Back  was 
given  in  February  and  March,  1866. 

Bermuda  writes — “  My  sister  being  a  constant  subscriber  for 
some  years  to  yonr  valuable  Magazine,  I  have  had  varions  oppor. 
tnnities  of  gaining  information,  bat  not  on  the  point  I  am  about 
to  trouble  yon  with.  Some  three  or  four  years  ago  I  had  a  very 
thick  head  of  hair,  but  of  lato  it  lias  beeu  gradually  falling  off 
until  I  am  nearly  bald ;  and  I  would  feel  everlastingly  obhged  to 


yon,  or  any  of  yonr  correnpoiiilents,  if  you  would  tell  mo  of  - 
restorative — one  that  you  know  will  make  my  hair  grow  again — 
and  where  to  procure  it.  Baliliiess  does  not  run  in  the  family  at 
all,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  fur  the  falling  off  of  my  hair. 

I  don't  mind  auy  expense  if  1  am  Successful  in  restoring  my  hair. 
— P.S.  What  is  the  best  Soap  or  Shaving  Paste  to  use  when 
shaving,  to  make  the  razor  take  the  beard  off  smoothly  and  easily, 
and  where  is  it  to  be  had  ?"  [Pearse's  Shaving  Soap  is  one  of 
the  best  kinds  ;  to  1>o  procured  in  Great  Bussell-street.] 

M.  T.  will  ho  obliged  if  the  Englishwoman  will  let  her  know 
what  style  of  dress  is  suited  for  a  child  of  three  years  old.  She 
wishes  it  in  velveteen  (black),  high,  with  long  sleeves.  Will 
Milme.  Gonbaud  provide  a  paper  pattern,  and  let  M.  T.  know  the 
price,  in  order  to  forward  stamps  ?  A  simple  pattern  preferred. 
[High  gored  frock,  bodice  and  skirt  in  one  ;  price  of  paper  pattern, 
3s.  6d.] 

A  Young  Scotch  Lady  has  mistaken  the  whole  tone  and  tenor 
of  tho  correspondence,  and  the  reasons  for  letting  that  bo  said 
which  teas  said.  It  is  ten  thousand  times  better  to  know  the 
canker  and  the  evil  that  lie  in  the  body  or  the  mind,  than,  living 
in  a  fool's  paradise,  believe  that  no  other  facts  exist  in  the  world 
than  we  ourselves  have  actually  become  acquainted  with.  The 
evil  known,  it  may  be  opposed  and  counteracted — unknown,  it 
gathers  and  increases  till  it  attains  so  rank  a  growth  and  strong  a 
force  that  with  the  greatest  dilQcalty  it  is  laid  low  and  overcome. 
Full-grown  dragons  take  many  St.  Georges. 

M.  asks — “  Can  yon,  or  any  of  the  numerous  subscribers  to  your 
very  useful  Magazine,  toll  me  of  any  simple  preparation  which  a 
lady  herself  could  apply  for  Benovatiiig  the  Leather  of  a  Hand 
Travelling.  Biig  when  worn  and  shabby  ?  I  havo  a  bag  as  good  os 
new  in  other  respects,  bat  the  leather  has  become  rubbed  and 
shabby  with  tho  dost  and  wear  of  travelling.” 

Bangalore,  thongh  young  in  years,  has  been  very  ill  many 
months  ;  and  from  a  pretty  plomp  face  hors  is  so  altered  as  to 
be  hardly  recognised,  not  only  from  extreme  thinness  or  pallor,  bat 
from  deep-lined  black  circles  under  the  eyes,  where  the  skin  is 
shrivelled  and  wrinkled  as  from  old  age.  Can  any  of  onr  nume¬ 
rous  kind  readers  suggest  a  remedy  ?  It  would  bo  very  gratefully 
received  by  Bangalore. 

Dulcibella  would  feel  much  obliged  if  the  Editor,  or  any 
correspondent  of  tho  Englishwoman's  Domestic  Magazine, 
would  inform  her  where  to  procure  a  good  selection  of  Glees  and 
Madrigals,  not  very  expensive. 

Ada  has  become  very  thin,  and  cannot  sleep.  Being  of  a  hilions 
habit,  she  cannot  take  beer  or  stont.  Will  some  of  onr  numerous 
readers  kindly  advise  her  how  to  get  fat,  and  obtain  qniet  of  nerves 
and  sleep  ?  An  early  reply  will  greatly  oblige. 

Tiny  will  feel  much  obliged  to  the  Editor  of  the  Engllsh- 
woman's  Domestto  Magazine  if  he  will  inform  her  in  the  next 
number  if  it  is  fashionable  now  to  cut  the  ears  and  tails  of  toy 
terriers.  [Toy  terriers  are  nsually  clipped.] 

Lucy  presents  her  compliments  to  the  Editor  of  the  English¬ 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  and  will  feel  exceedingly  obliged 
if  he  will  kindly  advise  her  as  to  the  best  way  of  preserving  a 
“  Snake  Nnt.”  They  are  very  enriona  and  very  rare,  and  Luct 
thinks  the  pretty  little  snake  shonld  be  touched  over  with  gum  or 
varnish,  to  preserve  it,  after  the  nut  is  opened. 

Banda  says — “  Could  yon,  or  soma  of  yonr  correspondents,  give 
me  any  information  about  life  in  Monte  Video?  What  outfit 
should  I  require  on  going  to  live  there  ?  Are  there  any  shops,  and 
what  sort  ?  Also,  please  tell  me  about  the  manners  and  style  of 
society ;  whether  living  is  dear  or  cheap ;  and  what  income  would 
a  young  couple  require  to  commence  life  npon  (professionally). 
If  yon  or  any  of  yonr  correspondents  can  give  me  information  on 
this  snhject,  or  tell  of  a  book  that  would  do  so,  1  wonld  be  greatly 
obliged.” 

O.  R.  presents  her  compliments  to  the  Editor,  and  asks  him, 
who  is  so  very  kind  in  giving  advice  to  Englishwomen,  whether  he 
will  extend  his  kindness  to  a  young  German  lady  who  is  just  come 
for  the  first  time  to  England,  and  who  is  very  ignorant  about  the 
customs  of  the  country  ?  Are  low  bodices  for  evening  wear  only  fit 
for  married  ladies,  or  do  girls  from  17  to  19  wear  them  too  ?  [Yes.] 
Are  very  long  trains  necessary  for  the  drawing-room  ?  And  may 
very  pretty  hats  be  worn  for  chnrcb,  or  is  a  bonnet  indispi-nsable  ? 
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^Bonnets  are  beet  enited  for  church  wear.]  [Third  qnery.  Eng- 
HA  girli  do  not  walk  alone  with  gentlemen.  Yon  wenld  do  well 
to  rrfnse.]  O.  B.,  who  if  eighteen,  and  hai  nerer  been  on  horse¬ 
back  in  her  life,  wants  to  know  whether  she  can  still  become  a 
good  rider,  first-rate  instmetion  in  horsemanship  haring  been 
offered  to  her  ?  Are  ladies  who  are  fond  of  hunting  considered 
“rather  fast?”  [No.]  Will  the  Silkworm  kindly  tell  O.  B.  what 
size  of  waist  she  thinks  becoming  for  a  rery  short  figure?  O.  B. 
it  afraid  of  being  rery  nnfathionable,  with  her  waist  of  22  inches, 
bat  she  would  rather  tacrifice  the  admiration  of  the  English 
gentlemen  and  ladies  than  take  to  the  disgusting  habit  of  tight- 
lacing.  What  can  the  admiration  of  a  gentleman  be  to  a  lady  if 
she  must  ascribe  it  to  the  thinness  of  her  waist  ?  What  it  the 
price  of  a  plain  flannel  dressing-gown  ?  [25t.]  And  waterproof 
mantle  ?  [30s.]  Can  any  of  your  subscribers  recommend  a  nice 
shop  in  London  to  O.  B.,  where  these  things  are  to  be  got  ready 
made  at  a  reiy  moderate  price?  [Peter  Bobinton's,  Oxford- 
street.] 

Ana  says — “  I  shall  be  much  obliged  by  early  answers  to  the 
following  questions : — If  I  give  a  servant  a  month’s  notice,  and 
send  her  away  before  the  end  of  that  month,  must  I  pay  her  board 
wages  until  the  end  of  her  time  ?  [Yes.]  If  so,  bow  much  ? 
[10s.  per  week.]  Also,  can  a  servant  demand  cab  fare  and  rail¬ 
way  fare  back  to  the  place  she  comes  from?  [No.]  I  have 
bought  a  book  on  the  subject,  and  made  inquiries,  but  can  obtain 
so  reliable  information ;  as  it  is  of  interest  to  ‘  domestic  English¬ 
women,’  I  ask  it  in  your  Magazine.’’ 

Daisy  begs  to  inform  An  OLO-rasmoNKo  Housewife  that  she 
has  washed  at  home  for  nearly  nine  years,  and  that  certainly  the 
expense  is  less  if  properly  managed.  Daisy  thinks  that  washing 
once  in  three  weeks  is  better  than  once  a  fortnight,  and  that  it 
costs  less  at  the  end  of  the  year.  She  does  not  think  servants  can 
be  got  now  to  take  the  entire  washing  without  assistance.  Daisy 
washes  once  in  three  weeks.  There  are  ten  in  family,  including 
four  young  children.  She  has  two  laundresses  on  the  Monday 
and  Tuesday ;  the  servants  fold  and  commence  ironing  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  and  one  woman  comes  on  Thursday  to  iron:  in  the 
summer  she  remains  half  of  Friday.  Of  course  young  children 
make  a  groat  deal  more  washing  than  if  the  family  were  all  grown 
np.  Daisy  has  one  of  Bradford’s  Washing,  Wringing,  and 
Mangling  Machines,  all  in  one,  and  it  requires  two  to  use  it  pro- 
perly.  Daisy  has  a  washhouse  separate  from  the  dwelling,  or  the 
smell  would  bo  unpleasant.  An  Old-fashioned  Housewife 
wonld  require  an  ironing-stove,  for  the  reason  that  if  the  kitchen 
stove  were  nsed  it  would  be  such  a  hindrance  to  the  ironers.  Any 
other  questions  Daisy  would  be  happy  to  answer. 

Invalid.  Condy’s  Disinfectant  is  one  of  the  best.  There  is 
no  nnpleasant  smell  attending  its  nse. 

Louisa  G.  See  Fashion  article  for  March.  2.  The  bride. 
3.  As  soon  as  possible. 

Captain  T.  is  informed  that  we  cannot  comply  with  his  request, 
nor  do  we  undertake  to  answer  oommunications  by  post. 

High.  Tea  for  twelve  persons  should  consist  of  tea,  coffee,  and 
chocolate,  2  cold  fowls,  1  tongue,  1  cold  joint,  1  cold  pie,  1  game, 
if  seasonable,  eggs,  cake,  sweets,  sandwiches,  muffins,  teacakes, 
biscuits,  bread-and-butter.  Suitable  hot  dishes  for  tea  are  stewed 
kidneys,  real  olives,  ragout  of  fowl,  and  mumble  eggs. 

Annie  Peecival  will  feel  extremely  obliged  to  the  Editress  of 
the  Ehouskwoman's  Domestic  Magazine  if  she  will  kindly 
inform  her  as  to  the  best  means  to  adopt  for  disposing  of  em¬ 
broidery  or  ladies’  underclothing.  An  early  answer  through  the 
medium  of  your  Magazine  will  greatly  oblige.  [  See  Conversazione 
of  this  month.] 

E.  O.  asks— “  Can  any  of  your  correspondents  give  directions 
how  to  clean  and  polish  shells  for  ornamental  purposes?” 

A  Lady  who  has  made  purchases  at  the  AssMiation  for  the 
Sale  of  Work  by  Ladies  of  Limited  Means  begs  to  forward  the 
address  of  the  sale-room  for  the  benefit  of  Ivy  and  E.  L.,  who 
give  the  old  address.  There  is  already  a  larger  supply  of  illumi¬ 
nations  than  there  is  any  demand  for.  No  work  is  unless  a 
guinea  a  year  is  paid  by  some  lady  to  enable  a  working  lady  to 
show  her  work  in  the  sale-room.  There  is  no  sale  for  worsted 
work,  and  though  by  the  rules  of  the  society  any  work  sent  by  a 
working  member  duly  nominated  is  displayed  with  the  hope  of 
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selling  it,  it  is  unwise  for  any  lady  meaning  to  send  work  for  sals 
to  be  guided  by  what  she  sees  for  sale  at  this  sale-room.  ArtieUi 
of  which  the  materials  are  expensive,  and  which  take  very  long  ti 
make,  rarely  pay  the  workers.  If  they  remain  long  unsold  the; 
must  necessarily  be  injured  and  become  dirty  in  London.  ’Tbs 
article  of  fancy  work  for  which  there  is  a  constant  and  ready  sail 
is  narrow  strips  of  embroidery,  on  very  good  material  and  vei; 
well  worked,  at  about  the  same  price  at  which  it  is  sold  in  the 
shops.  Boles  for  workers  can  be  obtained  at  the  society.  The 
proper  address  is.  The  Association  for  the  Sale  of  Work  by  Ladies 
of  Limited  Means,  47,  Great  Portland-street,  London,  W. 

H.  says — “  Allow  me  to  say,  in  reply  to  your  correspondent  Ivr, 
that  ladies’  work  is  sold  for  them  at  the  Ladies’  Industrial  Societj, 
75,  Westbonme-grove,  Bayswater,  London,  W.  Also  at  the 
Gentlewomen’s  Self-Help  Institute,  Bessborougb-gardens.  Vanx. 
ball-bridge-road,  London.  Either  society  will  send  a  prospeetai 
for  a  stamp.  With  respect  to  clothes  for  the  poor  clergy,  Aonu 
should  send  them  to  the  Friends  of  the  Clergy  Corporation,  4, 
St.  Martin’s-place,  Trafalgar-sqnare,  London,  W.C.” 

Irene  would  be  grateful  for  some  practical  advice  as  to  how  i 
thoroughly-educated  woman,  a  good  musician  and  singer,  might 
employ  a  small  sum  (£60)  to  the  best  advantage.  An  answer  ii 
next  month’s  number  will  confer  a  great  favour  on  an  old  admiiw 
of  the  Englishwoman's  Domestic  Magazine.  [Will  Ibehi 
forward  the  MSS.  and  her  real  name  and  address  ?] 

Gordon  wishes  to  know  if  there  it  a  probability  of  patterns  for 
guipure  d’art  being  given  daring  this  year’s  publication  of  the 
Magazine  ?  [Yes.]  Also  is  a  new  serial  story  soon  to  commence? 
[Yes.]  Where  can  she  get  photo  scraps  and  cartes  from  pictures 
at  a  moderate  price,  and  where  a  price-list  it  sent  ?  What  is  the 
Grecian  bend  to  much  talked  abont  ?  [A  puffed  toumure.] 

A  Friend  to  Emigration  says— “In  answer  to  Mart's  in¬ 
quiries,  I  beg  to  inform  her  that  Miss  Rye  hat  returned  from 
Canada,  having  settled  about  a  hundred  young  women  in  comfort' 
able  situations  there  in  a  very  short  time.  She  proposes  to  start 
again  in  May  with  another  party  (the  third  to  Canada)  of  servants 
and  emigrants  of  all  descriptions.  Her  office  is  at  218,  Strand, 
whence  letters  wiU  be  forwarded  to  her,  but  she  will  not  attend 
there  regularly  till  the  beginning  of  April.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
give  the  readers  of  your  Journal  any  farther  particulars  of  this 
lady,  whose  energy  and  devotion  to  this  good  cause  has  placed 
hundreds  of  young  women  in  comfort  and  independence,  and 
saved  them  from  a  life  of  poverty  and  misery  in  this  over-crowded 
country.” 

Wild  Dove  says — “  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  learn  how  the 
French  give  that  smooth  glazed  surface  to  their  paper  bonbon' 
boxes,  and  I  should  feel  very  grateful  if  you  could  inform  me  in 
the  next  number  of  your  valuable  Magazine.  Could  you  at  some 
early  date  give  us  a  pattern  for  working  point  lace  lappets,  or  else 
inform  me  where  I  can  get  the  pattern  at  a  reasonable  price? 
[Madame  Gouband  supplies  these  at  a  veiy  reasonable  price.] 

Miss  O.  N.  asks — “  Will  the  Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine  kindly  tell  me  how  to  preserve  the  delicate 
green  of  ferns  in  drying  them,  so  that  when  quite  dry  they  will 
not  fade  ?” 

C.  writes — “Having  seen  in  the  February  Number  of  your 
Magazine  that  Agnes  (in  the  “Englishwoman’s  Exchange”) 
wishes  to  know  the  address  of  a  London  institution  for  receiving 
clothes  for  the  poor  clergy,  I  beg  to  state  there  is  one  for  that 
purpose  in  Sonthampton-street,  Strand,  No.  36,  called  the  Poor 
Clergy  Belief  Society.  Ivr  wishes  to  know  of  a  place  for  ladies 
of  limited  income  disposing  of  fancy  work.  There  is  one  at 
Leamington,  Miss  Kirkman’s,  for  those  whose  income  is  under 
£100  a  year. 

To  Lady  Wobeers.  The  Gentlewomen's  Self-Help  Institute, 
20,  Bessborongh-gardens,  South  Belgravia,  S.W.,  receives  and 
disposes  of  ladies’  work. 

Naguet.  The  alteration  will  cost  abont  two  pounds. 

Auez  wUl  thank  the  Editor  of  the  Englishwoman's  Domestic 
Magazine,  to  which  she  is  an  old  subscriber,  to  tell  her  in  the 
April  number  how  to  get  her  hands  white.  She  sees  AntepheUe 
Milk  is  recommended,  but  that  is  expensive,  and  not  to  be  got  in 
Cornwall.  So  Alice  will  feel  much  obliged  if  the  Editor  will  tell 
her  of  some  less  expensive  method.  Is  sleeping  in  white  gloves  a 
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good  thiag  f  And  ia  her  writing  nrj  bad  T  [We  do  not  truno  of 
any  certain  onre  for  red  hande  except  the  Antephelio  Hilk,  bnt 
cor  inbeoriben  may.  The  milk  ie  sent  to  any  part  of  England 
for  Gi.  per  bottle.] 

A  CoMSTAicT  ScBSCHiBEB  wonld  be  10  mnoh  obliged  for  a 
receipt  for  cleaning  white  (doeskin)  riding.gloTes.  Also  a  recipe 
lor  removing  warts — a  speedy  one. 

Ubijje.  See  Page  128,  March — “  The  New  Hair  Restorer.” 

Habunne.  1st.  Qood  cold  cream.  2nd.  Indifferent. 

Eixeh.  It  is  quite  correct  to  have  the  monogram  npon  yonr 
BOtepaper. 

Tdoob.  See  Conversazione,  March. 

PbHelope  is  referred  to  the  article  on  the  sabject  in  this 
month’s  Conversazione. 

Cosoco.  Send  real  name,  address,  and  MSS. 

Habbt  Nobton.  “Hunting  Towers”  is  the  name  of  the  song 
you  want.  It  can  be  had  as  a  solo  or  a  dnet. 

S.  N.  will  be  obliged  if  any  one  can  tell  her  the  best  mode  of 
removing  mould  spots  from  mezzo.tinto  engravings.  The  spots 
have  appeared  on  the  dark  part  of  two  engravings,  although  hung 
on  an  inner  wall  in  a  dry  room  kept  aired. 

Bivebsdale  will  be  obliged  if  the  Editor,  or  any  correspondent 
of  the  Englishwoman's  Domestic  Magazine,  can  give  her  a 
receipt  for  cleaning  the  tail  of  a  white  silk  dress,  which  has  been 
soiled  in  a  ballroom,  from  the  floor. 

Inddstbt  writes — “  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  Ivr  that  there 
is  a  sort  of  bazaar  in  Bemers-street,  Oxford-street,  for  the  sale  of 
work  for  ladies  of  limited  means,  bnt  yon  must  be  nominated  by 
a  yearly  guinea  subscriber.  I  know  a  lady  who  works  for  it,  and 
1  hear  that  linen,  children’s  clothing,  and  really  useful  things  sell 
better  than  fancy  work,  as  they  frequently  supply  trousseaux  and 
Indian  outfits,  and  I  should  recommend  any  one  to  get  supplied 
there,  it  is  such  an  excellent  institution,  many  people  wholly  de¬ 
pending  on  it  as  their  sole  means  of  support.  Can  any  corre¬ 
spondent  give  me  a  few  hints  about  white  petticoats  f  Are  they 
usually  made  of  Horrocks’  longclothf  and  now  everything  is 
gored,  how  are  the  tucks  managed  f  Is  each  width  run  first  and 
then  gored  7  Will  the  frilled  petticoats  be  as  much  worn  as  the 
last  few  summers  7  Can  any  one  tell  me  how  the  patent  velvet 
wears,  if  better  than  velveteen  for  jackets,  and  what  is  its  price 
and  width  7 

Ann  will  feel  obliged  if  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Enoubh- 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine  can  inform  her  how  many  cathe¬ 
drals  there  are  in  England  7  If  any  of  the  readers  have  been 
<me  of  Cook’s  tours  7  If  they  are  provided  with  everything  7  No 
doubt  a  description  wonld  be  very  interesting  to  many  of  the  readers 
of  this  Magazine.  Are  there  any  Homes  in  England  where  ladies 
can  go  for  a  short  time  by  paying  or  making  themselves  useful  7 

Emt  wonld  be  greatly  obliged  if  any  lady  could  inform  her  of  a 
tried  method  of  washing  or  cleaning  point  lace ;  also  if  the 
makers  of  the  Abyssinian  jewellery  have  illustrated  catalogues  for 
the  benefit  of  those  residing  at  a  distance  7  An  answer  in  next 
month’s  Magazine  would  greatly  oblige. 

Mona  ia  forty  years  of  age  and  has  had  four  children ;  she  ia 
become  very  stoat  and  large  below  the  waist.  Will  any  lady  tell 
her  the  best  make  of  stay  for  her  to  wear,  or  if  she  should  wear 
stays  at  all,  or,  in  fact,  any  contrivance  by  which  she  can  retain 
her  figuref 

Janetta  says — “  In  the  ‘  Conversazione  ’  colnmns  of  the  last 
nnmber  of  your  interesting  Magazine  I  notice  a  paragraph  headed 
An  Old-eabhioned  Hocbewiee,  asking  replies  regarding  the 
mueh-vexed  subject  of  the  home.wash.  I  am  a  housekeeper  of 
some  twelve  years’  standing,  and  during  that  period  we  have 
always  willingly  submitted  to  this  ‘  horror  of  horrors.’  The  result 
of  my  experience  is  that  there  is  a  decided  economy  in  washing  at 
home — a  saving  in  cost  of  three-fourths,  and  an  economy,  too,  in 
more  ways  than  jnst  the  cleansing  process.  A  laundress  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  required  for  so  small  a  family  and  so  small  a  wash  as  a 
fortnightly  one.  The  amount  of  soap  required  depends  of  course 
npon  the  quantity  of  linen ;  but  the  general  fault  of  washers  is  to 
use  too  much  of  this,  and  to  economise  in  elbow-grease.  I  wonld 
suggest  that  Hudson’s  Extract  of  Soap  should  be  used,  to  the  total 
exclusion  of  soda,  which  tends  to  make  white  linen  yellow,  and 
coloured  linen  white.  Full  directions  are  given  upon  each  packet 


of  this  powder,  and  a  pleasing  result  will  ensue  from  a  strict  atten¬ 
tion  to  them.  As  to  the  quantity  of  starch  required,  bnt  a  very 
small  portion  is  needed,  unless  skirts  and  petticoats  are  also 
starched ;  these  latter  require  about  a  third  of  a  pound  each,  if 
desired  stiff ;  bnt  for  shirts,  collars.  Sic.,  for  a  month,  I  use  not 
more  than  four  ounces.  Hall’s  I  have  found  superior  to  all  others. 
Now  as  to  discomfort.  By  a  little  management  and  a  little  cheer¬ 
ful  self-restraint  it  ia  quite  possible  for  the  dreaded  washing-day 
to  pass  off  without  annoyance  to  any  bnt  those  immediately  occu¬ 
pied  in  its  duties.  As  to  machines,  there  are  some  I  know  that  are 
disappointing  and  very  inefficient ;  but  I  cannot  write  in  too  high 
terms  of  a  most  compact  and  excellent  little  machine  that  I  have 
had  in  use  for  four  years — Summerscale’s  Washing,  Wringing, 
and  Mangling  Machine  (all  in  one).  With  its  help  we  have  gone 
through  a  five  or  six  weeks’  wash,  for  seven  in  family,  with  only 
two  washers.  It  ia  no  small  thing  to  say  that  it  conquered  even 
the  prejudices  of  the  general  mu  of  washers ;  for  though  at  first 
its  aid  was  accepted  with  a  contemptuous  and  incredulous  tolera¬ 
tion,  it  was  soon  very  readily  applied  to,  though  gaining  no  ad¬ 
mission  of  conquest.  In  conclusion,  I  may  add  that  should  these 
few  remarks  be  unsatisfactory  to  '  Mrs.  Housewife,’  and  she  desires 
more  information  and  detail,  you  are  at  liberty  to  give  her  my 
address,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  afford  her  all  the  assistance  in 
my  power.  I  have  myself  experienced  the  annoyance  and  de¬ 
pendence  of  inexperience.” 

A  Subscbibeb  or  Many  Yeabs  wishes  to  know  whether  any 
correspondent  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine 
could  recommend  a  lotion  or  wash  which  wonld  cause  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  whiskers  to  grow  thick  as  well  as  rapidly  7  And  as  she  is 
addressing  the  Editor,  she  thinks  it  bnt  due  to  him  to  say  how 
much  she  appreciates  the  excellent  patterns  given  with  the  Maga¬ 
zine.  One  thing,  however,  she  does  regret,  and  that  is,  the  second 
large  coloured  fashion-plate,  which  for  years  formed  part  of  it, 
being  withdrawn. 

Spots  ok  the  Face.  M.  D.  writes — “Some  of  your  corre¬ 
spondents  inquire  for  a  cure  for  black  spots  on  the  face,  and  have 
been  favoured  with  receipts  for  various  painful  remedies.  The 
Turkish  bath  is  an  effectual  cure,  and  for  persons  in  health  it  is 
highly  beneficial.  The  cause  of  spots  on  the  face  is  the  more 
frequent  washing  of  that  part  of  the  body  than  any  other  portion, 
consequently  humours  fly  out  by  the  best-cleansed  pores.  If 
yonr  correspondents  will  try  six  or  twelve  baths,  their  complexions 
will  be  effectually  cleared.  Persons  having  heart  disease,  or 
blood  to  the  head,  had,  however,  best  avoid  the  Turkish  bath. 

A.  Z.  says — “I  see  yon  recommend  Kershaw’s  Lily  Water  in 
your  March  number.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  can  speak  a  few 
words  in  its  favour.  I  have  used  Lily  Water  for  some  months,  as 
I  found  my  hair  falling  off.  It  entirely  restored  the  growth  of 
my  hair,  and  I  now  use  it  instead  of  pomade.  I  can  safely  re¬ 
commend  it,  as  I  know  several  medical  men  of  high  standing 
recommend  it  to  their  patients.  I  like  Lily  Water  exceedingly, 
and  what  it  has  done  for  my  hair  is  really  astonishing.  If  yon 
think  my  experience  will  be  any  satisfaction  I  hope  yon  will 
publish  this  in  the  next  number  of  your  much-admired  Magazine.” 

R.  L.  will  be  very  much  obliged  to  the  Editor  of  the  English- 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine  if  he  will,  in  his  next  number, 
inform  her  of  the  terms  on  which  ladies  can  dispose  of  their  own 
work.  [See  Conversazione,  March.] 

Isoline  says — “I  think  a  correspondent  wonld  find  the  Otrviau- 
English  Conversation  Orammar,  by  Dr.  Emil  Otto,  price  5s., 
suitable  for  a  girl  who  had  already  learned  the  rudiments  of 
German.  It  contains  exercises  for  writing,  poetical  extracts,  and 
conversations.  I  have  used  it  for  many  years,  both  for  learning 
and  teaching,  in  which  I  have  had  some  experience,  and  find  it 
the  best  I  hare  tried.  There  is  a  first  German  Book  and  a 
French- English,  Grammar  by  the  same  author,  but  I  have  never 
had  occasion  to  use  them.  Hamel’s  French  Grammar  and 
Exercises  is  suitable  for  pupils  who  understand  some  French ;  for 
beginners  an  Introduction  to  the  French  Language,  by  John  Haas, 
published  by  Darton  and  Hodge,  price  2s.,  is  excellent,  far  supe¬ 
rior  to  Ahn’s.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  inform  me  in  yonr 
next  number  how  many  volumes  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic 
Magazine  have  been  published,  and  what  ia  their  prine ;  also^  in 
what  number  “  Helen’s  Dower  ”  was  commenced. 
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£qUESTiiiE«Ka  vritet— “  In  aniirer  to  Harquibb  Lika,  I 
Bhonld  imagine  that  nnleei  ahe  ie  Tsrj  nerToat  she  may  soon  be¬ 
come  a  good  rider,  as  I  have  hnown  several  persons  ivho  have 
scarcely  ridden  until  much  older  than  seventeen  become  very  fair 
horsewomen.  To  ‘become  at  home  in  the  saddle'  hlARQriSB 
Lika  should,  I  think,  ride  almost  every  day  for  a  few  weeks.  May 
I  add,  in  reference  t  >  the  articles  on  *  Female  Horaemansliip,’ 
that  I  cannot  bnt  hope  that  most  lady  riders  seeking  information 
in  yonr  *  Conversazione  *  will  follow  the  advice  of  those  who  are 
against  the  excessive  nse  of  the  curb  and  spnr?  I  have  not  often 
ridden  a  horse  with  so  light  a  mouth  as  to  enable  me  at  all  times 
to  dispense  with  the  curb,  bnt  I  think  it  should  only  be  nsed  as  a 
means  of  restraint,  not  for  display.  A  good  rider  across  country 
— or  even,  I  sbonld  imagine,  any  really  good  rider — would  hardly 
care  for  the  effect  to  be  produced  on  the  minds  of  lookers-on  (in 
Rotten-row  or  elsewhere)  by  the  prancings  of  her  horse,  caused 
by  the  tightening  of  the  enrb  and  application  of  the  spnr.  A 
spirited  animal  wonld  show  off  her  horsemanship  snfSciently 
without  these  indneements,  and  if  she  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
mounted  on  a  stupid  one,  the  result  of  her  efforts  would  scarcely 
compensate  for  the  pain  inflicted  to  gratify  her  vanity.  If  a  horse 
is  inclined  to  be  lazy,  a  touch  of  the  whip  or  pressure  of  the  heel 
(no  spur  being  affixed  to  it)  is  generally  sufficient  to  rouse  him. 
With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  spur,  I  agree  with  *  N.  F.  B.  S.' 
that  it  is  scarcely  ever  advisahle  for  ladies  even  in  hunting,  still 
less  in  ordinary  riding.  I  have  no  pleasure  in  riding  a  horse  that 
requires  no  management,  bnt  it  would  not  give  me  any  sathfaction 
to  seize  npon  every  opportunity  of  punishing  him  with  the  spnr, 
and  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  hut  little  of  tho  real  horseman¬ 
ship  of  the  person  (though  he  or  she  might  be  a  laid  rider)  who 
would  resort  to  the  spnr  on  the  slightest  provocation,  or  as  being 
less  trouble  than  mastering  tho  horse  by  gentle  means.  If  I  am 
not  encroaching  too  much  on  your  time,  may  I  ask  if  the  practice 
of  tightly  reining  up  an  unbroken  horse  with  a  very  severe  bit  is 
not  rather  going  ont  of  fashion,  as  tending  in  many  instances  to 
spoil  bis  month?  In  the  eyes  of  some  persons,  the  extremely 
arched  neck  is  not  so  graceful  as  when  the  head  is  carried  in  a 
more  natural  manner.  The  position  of  a  horse  tightly  reined  up 
the  whole  day  must  be  very  painful,  and  well  to  be  avoided  for  him 
if  possible.” 

CouKTEts  Fak  writes — “Dablikgtos. — Circumstances  have 
detained  me  at  this  lively  place.  Being  very  dull,  your  admirable 
Magazine  was  bronght  me  to  help  pass  the  time.  I  had  not  seen 
it  before,  but  I  was  so  amused  and  pleased  that  I  have  ordered 
the  volume  for  myself,  and  have  given  orders  for  it  to  be  sent  me 
Tognlarly.  The  Conversazione  delighted  me.  I  fancy  I  can  give 
yonr  correspondent  Mabtikoale  a  few  bints.  I  come  of  a  hard- 
riding  family.  I  give  you  my  name.  Madam,  not  for  publication. 
It  seems  to  me  your  Australian  friend  likes  the  look  of  his  spur, 
so  I  fear  the  one  I  suggest  will  not  find  favour  in  his  eyes.  A 
single  point,  straight  from  the  boot,  inclosed  in  a  sheath ;  when 
pressed  against  the  horse  the  sheath  falls  back  and  leaves  the 
point  bare,  as  soon  as  the  pressnre  relaxes  the  sheath  goes  back 
again.  Spurs  are  generally  put  on  after  mounting,  but  ladies  can 
please  themselves.  A  hole  in  the  habit  for  the  spnr  to  pass 
through  is  best.  Spurs  are  most  dangerous  for  ladies.  If  a 
lady's  horse  gets  restive,  she  loses  her  nerve  and  strength,  and 
then,  again,  she  naturally  presses  her  foot  against  her  horse  to 
give  her  a  firmer  seat,  and  often  digs  in  her  spnr  nnconseiously, 
and  the  result  is  often  an  accident.  It  is  only  common-bred 
horses  that  need  the  spur  for  ordinary  riding.  If  Mabtikoale 
was  ever  well  mounted  while  in  England,  in  one  of  the  shires,  he 
must  know  that  when  the  “  running  is  hot  ”  tho  question  is  bow 
to  “nurse”  your  horse  and  keep  clear  of  the  hounds,  and  keep 
yonr  arms  from  being  pulled  ont.  A  good  horse,  when  his  blood 
is  up,  wants  no  spurring.  Many  ladies  use  spurs,  professionals 
especially.  They  vrish  to  make  their  horse  look  his  best  for  the 
poTiiose  of  selling,  and  so  take  the  risk,  jnst  as  a  sailor  or  miner 
does— people  mnst  earn  their  bread.  The  best  way,  I  should  say, 
to  make  a  horse  arch  his  neck  would  be  to  serve  him  as  yon  do 
one  that  rears.  A  martingale,  with  tings  rnnning  on  the  snafflo 
rein  or  attached  to  the  bit  by  a  billet  and  buckle,  or  else  by  a 
mmtiug  ruin  commencing  from  the  breast-strap  of  the  marUngale 
and  then  rnnning  throngh  the  ring  of  the  snaillo.  The  latter  plan 


will  pull  a  horse's  head  down  as  low  as  yon  please,  bnt  it's  not  saM^H 
for  an  inexperienced  rider.  Some  ladies  nse  the  ‘shoe  stirmp^'^H 
others  a  gentleman's  stirrup  padded  with  velvet  at  the  top.  I 
ride  with  an  ordinary  racing  stirrup.  If  a  lady  knows  how  to  ride,^H 
three  pommels,  if  she  is  learning,  two ;  the  third,  nntil  her  balance 
is  acquired,  causes  her  to  lean  to  the  left,  which  is  to  bo  avoided. 
Some  ladies  have  the  seat  and  near  side  of  their  saddles  covered 
with  white  doeskin,  bnt  I  find,  as  I  want  nse,  chamois  leather 
equally  good  and  more  durable.  My  hunting  saddle  has  two  pockets, 
one  for  my  flask  and  sandwich-case ;  the  other  (smaller)  contains 
a  pair  of  pincers,  scissors,  sticking-plaster,  and  a  piece  of  lint 
Ladies  do  not,  as  a  rule,  ride  on  the  curb.  To  hold  your  reins 
riding-school  fashion,  the  snaffle  is  on  either  sido  of  your  third 
fing  T,  tho  curb  outside  the  little,  and  between  the  first  and  soeond  H 
fingers,  the  whole  of  the  reins  passed  through  the  hand  and  held  H 
fast  between  the  thumb  and  first  finger.  The  best  way,  if  yon  H 
wish  to  ride  on  tho  curb,  is  cavalry  fashion,  with  a  loose  snaffle. 
Then  you  can  have  your  snaffle  either  side  your  second  finger,  tho 
curb  between  tho  thumb  and  first  and  third  and  fourth  fingers, 
the  ends  of  tho  reins  falling  in  this  case  on  the  near  side,  iustead  H 
of  the  off,  as  in  tho  former  case.  If  Martikoale  wants  his  lady  H 
friends'  horses  to  be  frisky,  here  is  an  unfailing  receipt— let  them  H 
stay  in  tho  stable  for  a  fortnight,  on  no  consideration  work  them,  ■ 
give  them  plenty  of  com,  in  fact,  as  much  as  if  they  were  doing  S 
their  33  or  So  miles  a  day,  and  at  tho  end  of  that  time  M.abtin-  ■ 
gale's  friends  will  find  they  can  dispense  with  whip  and  spnr.  I 
fuar  I  must  differ  from  Mabtikoale  with  regi^  to  Greek  H 
Sleeve.  She  appears  to  me  to  bare  ridden  in  the  country,  very  I 
likely  her  own  grounds.  She  evidently  rides  well,  and  did  just  I 
wlat  Mabtikoale  advocates,  broke  her  borso  without  tho  least  ■ 
cruelty.  If  by  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Editress  she  wonld  favour  I 
me  with  her  address  I  should  be  obliged.  I  have  been  told  to  get  I 
very  high  action  in  horses  they  are  broken  in  by  strong  magnify.  I 
ing-glasses,  so  that  small  objects  look  large,  and  so  they  step  high  I 
to  avoid  them.  I  don't  know  if  it  is  the  truth.  In  conclusion,  I 
let  me  remind  Mabtikoale  of  an  old  saying,  something  about  a  ■ 
silk  purse  and  a  certain  animal's  ear — he  must  not  expect  good  ■ 
action,  temper,  and  good  looks  from  a  badly-bred  horse.  If  ho  I 
has  bad  cattle,  be  must  expect  all  he  gets.  Good  breeding  in  a  I 
horse,  as  well  as  in  a  man,  always  shows — ono  goes  till  be  drops,  I 
tho  other  shuts  up  like  a  knife.”  I 

Peteb  writes — “Having  read  in  your  Magazine  tho  advice 
given  by  various  people  on  riding,  I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if 
'some  kind  person  wonld  give  me  a  few  hints  in  sour  next  number 
on  mounting.  I  have  ridden  for  eleven  years,  but  have  never  been 
able  to  mount  well,  and  now  that  I  ride  a  tall  horse  instead  of  a 
pony,  I  have  more  difficulty  than  ever  in  getting  up.  I  also  find 
that  my  habit  blows  up  (being  rather  short)  whenever  there  is  the 
least  wind.  What  is  the  best  way  to  prevent  this  ?  Any  advice 
will  be  gratefully  received.” 

Akotuer  Lady  op  Title  says — “  I  think  Epebok's  letter  in  i 
your  last  Conversazione  reveals  a  great  deal  of  cruelty  practised — 
let  us  hope  without  the  knowledge  of  the  general  public — particu¬ 
larly  by  lady  riders,  as  it  would  appear.  I  agree  with  the  lady 
who  speaks  of  the  sensitiveness  of  a  horse's  skin,  and  the  efficacy 
of  a  kind  word.  The  last  always  answers  with  my  horses,  which 
are  very  much  attached  to  mo ;  and  I  cannot  imagine  any  one 
delighting  in  vicious  or  badly-trained  horses  merely  that  they  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  using  the  spur,  punishing  every  mistake 
with  the  utmost  severity.  I  sincerely  hope  they  are  not  the  ma- 
jority  of  our  sex  who  have  so  little  feeling  as  to  be  ‘  glad '  when 
they  can  find  an  occasion  to  inflict  pain.  For  my  part,  I  could  I 

not  treat  my  horses  so,  having  too  great  an  affection  fur  the  noble,  ^ 
gentle  creatures,  to  cause  them  any  unnecessary  suffering.  I  prize 
their  delight  when  I  approach  their  stalls  more  than  the  very  i 
doubtful  admiration  I  might  excite  while  *  showing  off '  by  fierce  I 

application  of  spur  and  curb ;  and  I  would  not  give  up  their  | 

pleased  recognition  of  me— their  impatience  to  receive  my  notice 
— for  the  beet  opportunity  of  exhibiting  my  skill  in  Botten-row,  if 
only  to  bo  obtained  by  such  means.  If  the  lady  who  rode  with 
both  hands,  and  the  whip  in  her  mouth,  presented  an  'inelegant* 
appearance,  that  of  the  rider*  with  spur  and  tight  curb  must  be 
revolting  from  the  cruelty  thal  i*  used.  Beside*,  doe*  not  all  thi* 
sharp  curbing  rmn  the  mouthr* 
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OAKEY'S  NONMERCUEIAL  SILVERSMITH’S  SOAP 

For  Cleaning  and  Polishing  Silver,  Electro-Plate,  Plate  Glass,  Marble,  &c.  Tablets,  6d.  each. 

OAKEY’S  WELLINGTON  KNIFE  POLISH, 

Prepared  expressly  for  the  Patent  Knife  Cleaning  Machines,  India  Rubber  and 
Buff  Leather  Knife  Boards.  Knives  constantly  cleaned  ivith  it  have  a  brilliant 
polish,  equal  to  now  cutlery.  Sold  in  Packets,  3d.  each ;  and  Tins,  6d.,  Is., 
Ss.  6d.,  and  4s.  each. 

OAKEY’S  INDIA  RUBBER  KNIFE  BOARDS 

Prevent  friction  in  cleaning  and  injury  to  the  knife,  the  India  Rubber  forming  an 
elastic  medium  between  the  knife  and  the  board.  Price  from  Is.  6d.  each. 
OAKEY’S  WELLINGTON  KNIFE  POLISH  should  be  used  with  these  boards. 
Sold  everywhere  by  Grocers,  Ironmongers,  Bntshmakers,  Oilmen,  Chemists,  ffC. 

Wholesale:  JOHN  OAEEY  &  SONS, 

MANUrACTURERS  OP 

EMERY,  EMERY  CLOTH,  BLACK  LEAD,  CABINET  GLASS  PAPER,  &c. 

WSLIjTNaTON  MILLS,  172,  BLACKFRIARS  ROAD,  LONDON,  S. 


BORWICK’S  GOLD  MEDAL  BAKING  POWDER. 


HAVRF,  1868, 


GOLD  MEDAL,  HAVRE  EXHIBITION,  1868. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

BORWICK’S  BAKIIVO  BOWBETt 

Makes  brear)  light  ant  digesilhle  In  a  few  minutes,  without  atandlngto  riss,  as  with 
I  yeast  Pastry  and  puddings  ahnuld  never  I  e  made  without  it,  as  it  renders  them  light 
A  aud  easy  of  digestiun.  and  saves  tiu'ter  and  egga 


GOLD  MEDAL. 


Ip  •mn'JBsKHK  hI  Extract  0/ a  Letter  from  Her  Majutii’s  Private  Bater.  II- ■sfi 

Buckingham  Palace,  March  23, 18(9.  v  ^7 

iR  j|  Atf  Dxar  Sir, — After  giving  your  Baking  Powder  a  fair  trial,  I  beg  to  inform  yon  that  I  \\  jJ  sS/ 

v^rL|7jgi  6*”^  **  *  most  exceiietit  snd  useful  invention,  and  I  should  say  especially  so  In  those 

parts  of  the  country  wheie  yeast  is  difllcult  to  obtain,  aud  particularly  on  board  ship, 
tx.  &C.  In  your  directions  for  use  1  should  advise.  Ac 

O.  DULL,  Private  Baker  to  Her  Majesty. 

USEFUL  RECIPE.— To  Make  Bread. — To  every  pound  of  flour  add  a  teaspoonful  of  Borwick's  Bakiko  Poworr.  with  a  little  salt,  and 
thoroughly  mix  while  in  a  drt  state .  then  pour  on  grsdually  about  half  a  pint  of  cold  water,  or  milk  and  water,  mixing  quickly  but  tborongbly  Into 
a  dough  of  the  usual  consistence,  tsking  care  not  to  knead  It  mure  than  is  necessarv  to  mix  it  perfectly ;  make  it  in'o  Rmall  loaves,  whtcli  must  be 
tanroedlstely  put  into  a  quick  oven.  I^ld  by  Qrocers.  Druggist-,  and  Corn  Chandler*,  In  Id.,  2d.,  4d.,  and  6d.  Packets;  and  in  Patent  Boxes, 

M.,  la,  3a  64,  and  8s.  _ 

Wholesale  of  OXSO.  BOBWICK,  Chiswell  Street,  Bonhill  Bow,  London,  B.C. 


THE  BEST  BEMEDY  EOH  IlVDIGESTIOIN'. 


NORTON’S  CAMOMILE  PILLS 


■re  confidently  recommended  as  a  simple  but  certain  Remedy  for  Indigestion,  which  is  the  cause  of  nearly  all  the 
diseases  to  which  we  are  subject,  being  a  medicine  so  uniformly  grateful  and  beneficial  that  it  is  with  justice  called 
the  “Natural  Strengthener  of  the  Human  Stomach.”  NORTON'S  PILLS  act  as  a  powerful  tonic  and  geutle 
aperient,  are  mild  in  their  operation,  safe  under  any  circumstances,  and  thousands  of  persons  can  now  bear  testimony 
to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  their  use,  as  they  have  been  a  never-failing  Family  Friend  for  upwards  of  30  years. 

Sold  in  Bottles  at  If.  l^d.,  2s.  9d.,  and  11s.  each,  in  every  Town  in  the  Kingdom. 

CAUTION. 

BJu  SURE  TO  ASK  FOR  “NORTON’S  PILIB.”  and  do  not  be  persuaded  to  purchase  an  imitation. 


FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE 

WITH 

THE  BEST  ARTICLES^^,^.-.- 


- —  IRONMCNBERY 

^ - &  FURNISHING  WAREHOUSES 

Hfc  ^  csTsi.cctis  or  Cl  Ti  I RY.  iLi  cmo'i  I  Aia  isvis,  esms,  siovii. 

WwJjff  RANGES,  FXNUEKs,  FiaE-iRoas,  iRo.v  isusri.Ai>s,  corraa  a,\d  tin  goods, 

ITO.,  ETC.,  CHATIS  AhO  POST  FREE. 

ESTABLZSBBD  AX>.  170  0. 

DEANE  &  Co.,  46,  King  William  Street,  LONDON  BBIDOE. 
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NIGOLL’S  RIDING  HABITS, 

In  •vardons  ’  Colonred.  Tweed  Cloths-  ^3  3s. 

^  If 

In  vnirious  Ooloux*ed.  ACelton  01otliS9 
In  vaidous  Ooloui’ed  Superfine  Cloths,  3s. 

BIDING  TROUSERS,  from  21b.  HATS  WITH  LACE  FALLS,  218. 

PROMENADE  JACKETS  IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

SERGE,  TWEED,  &  CLOTH  PROMENADE  COSTUMES. 

Waterproof  Tweed  and  Melton  Travelling  Costnmes,  J61  lls.  6d.,  £2.  Ditto  Skirts,  20b.,  25s. 

TOUNG  LADIES’  LONG  WATERPROOF  TWEED  WRAPPERS, 

WITH  SLEEVES  AND  HOODS; 

3  years  of  age,  148.  6d. ;  5  years,  178.  6d. ;  8  years,  208. ;  12  years,  22s.  6d. ;  15  years,  258. 

AIm  BJDZVO  habits,  JACZXSTS,  and  COSTUMES,  at  equally  moderate  prices,  aooordinK  to  sise. 

Mem.  Nicoll’s  WATERPROOF  TWEED  &  MELTON  CLOTHS,  for  Cloalu,  &c.,  are  made  without  the  least 
mucture  of  Cotton,  hence  they  are  so  durable  and  impermeable,  always  retaining  their  superior  appearance. 

H.  Wr.  €&  13. 

TAILORS  TO  TH£  ORSSH,  ‘ 

ROYAL  FAMILY,  AIVO  COURTS  OF  FURORE, 

MERCHANT  CLOTHIERS. 

LONDON;  114  TO  120,  BE6ENT  STREET;  AND  22,  GOBNHILL. 

MANCHESTER:  10,  Mosley  Street.  LIVERPOOL:  50,  Bold  Street. 


PETER  ROBINSON’S  NEW  DRESSES 

BLEACHED  BT  A  NEW  FEOCESS, 

WHITE  TERRY  PIQUE  (REGISTERED). 

.  1,000  Pieces  only,  in  three  Whites,  at  Is.  6^.  per  yard. 

Extra  Width,  and  Quality  the  yery  finest  that  can  woven. 


.  A  Complete  Collection  of  Rich 

TUSSORE  AND  JAPANESE  SILKS 

In  every  variety  of  Colour,  Plain,  Striped,  and  Brocaded,  35s.  to  47a  6d.  the  Dress.  . 

An  Assortment,  unusually  Large,  in  the 

s  NEW  SPRING  SATIN  CLOTH, 

Drap  Mettemich,  Drap  Montpensier,  &c.,  18s.  9d.  to  2  Guineas  the  Extra  Full  Dress. 

Several  Thousand  Pieces  of 

ROMAN  REPPS,  COUTIL  DE  CHINE. 

DIAGONAL  CLOTHS,  and  other  Novelties,  lOs.  6d.  to  Ids.  the  Dress. 
t  PRINTED  CAMBRICS,  PRINTED  BRILLIANTS, 

PRINTED  TERRY  CORD  PIQUES, 

PRINTED  MUSLINS,  PRINTED  SATIN  JEANS,  &c. 

THE  LABOSST  COLLECTION  OF  FATTEBN8  (IN  EVERT  STTLE)  EVER  OFFERED. 

PATTERNS  POST-FREE. 

103  to  108,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
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A  Coloured  Plate  of  New  Bonnets  and  Hats. 

A  Large  Coloured  Fashion  Plate  of  Ladies’  Toilets. 

A  Coloured  Design  for  a  Bracket  in  Berlin  Wool  and  Beads. 
Full-sized  Patterns  for  Cutting  Out  the  Upper  Dress  of  a  Short 
Walking  Costume.  _ 

Needlework  Patterns:— Stand-up  Collar  with  Lappets.  Rosettes  for  Collar. 
Pattern  for  Collar.  Book-mark  in  Gold  Braid  and  Tatting.  Cravats  in  Mig- 
nardise  Braid  and  Crochet.  Crochet  Mat.  Handkerchief  Sachet.  Convrette 
Embroidered  with  Cross-stitch.  Crochet  Edging.  Crochet  Insertion.  Silk 
Winder  in  the  Shape  of  a  Star.  Jewel  Stand.  Collar  with  Liwpets.  Bavette 
Collar.  Netted  Square  for  Collar.  Embroidery  Patterns  for  Collar.  Lace  in 
Mignardise  Braid  and  Crochet.  Knitted  D’Oylcy.  Emery  Cushion.  Waste  Paper 
Basket. 

Fashion  Enoratinos;— Nightdress.  Jaconet  Muslin  Camisole.  Longcloth  Cami¬ 
sole.  •  Longcloth  Petticoat.  New  Caps  and  Coiffures.  Spring  Toilets.  Dinner 
and  Walking  Toilets.  Morning  Fanchon.  Morning  Cap.  Muslin  Bodice  with 
Bevers.  Puffed  Muslin  Bodice.  Spring  Fashions.*  Visiting  and  Walking  Cos¬ 
tumes.  Dress  of  Black  Poult-de-Soie.  Morning  and  Walking  Costumes. 
Short  Walking  Costumes.  Muslin  Fichu.  Children’s  Costumes. 

Alpine  Plants  .—Window  filled  with  Alpine  Plants.  Nepenthes  Gracilis  Major. 
Saxifraga  Tunica. 
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.PURCHASERS  MAY  HAVE  ANY  OTHER  /f 
)  MACHINE  IN  EXCHANGE  IF  NOT  APPaOYEa|^ 
PRICE  LIST,  POST  FREE  \ 

£2^  A  FAMILY'S  UlS;;- 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE,  MAY  1,  1869. 


TRIAL  BEFORE  PURCHASE^ 

il  If  Silent  Sewing  Machine  sent 

^  on  approval  for  trial,  Carriage  paid  l( 
1 1  any  station  in  the  Kingdom. 

J  HR  1  •  Reference  required.  Booh  free. 

WILLCOX  &  GIBBS  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

w  135,  Regent-street,  and  150,  Cheapside,  LondonI 


THE  55s.  HAND  SEWING  MACHINE 

(American  Manufacture) _ This  favourite  Ma¬ 

chine  will  hem,  fell,  bind,  tuck,  seam,  quiit, 
braid,  embroider,  and  do  every  kind  of  family, 
household,  and  dressmakini;  work.  Die  only 
Band  Machine  that  has  stood  the  test  of  years. 
Every  Machine  guaranteed.  See  patterns  of 
work,  list  of  distinguished  Pstronesses,  and 
Testimonials,  post  free  — C,  WEIR,  3,  Carlisle 
Street,  Soho  Square,  W,,  London.  (A’of  ckartet 
Stmt )  Note  address.  Agents  wanted. 


By  Her  Majesty’s  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

Earrings  without  piercing  the  ears 

THE  PATENT  EARRINQ 

Is  the  most  elegant  appendage  now  introduced,  and  can  be  worn  b 
ladies  whose  ears  are  not  pierced,  without  the  slightest  inoonvenieno 
or  pain,  and  are  far  superior  both  in  comfort  and  eecnrlty  to  thos 
usually  worn  in  ears  that  are  pierced.  Only  to  be  had  of 

O.  E.  8EARLE,  Goldsmith  (Sole  Patentee),  I 

33,  Bedford-street,  Plymouth.  , 

Drawings  and  Prices  sent  post  free.  Reference  to  many  ladla 
wearing  the  Patent  Earring  Is  kindly  allowed  (if  required).  1 


A.  CLEAT*.  COMELEXIOIV  !  S ! 


GODFREY’S  EXTRACT  OF  ELDER  FLOWERS 

Is  strongly  recommended  for  Softening,  Improving,  Beautifying,  and  Preserving  the  SKIN,  and  giving  it 
blooming  and  channing  appearance.  It  will  completely  remove  Tan,  Sunburn,  Redness,  &c.,  and,  by  its  Balsam’ 
and  Healing  qualities,  render  the  skin  soft,  pliable,  and  free  from  dryness,  &c.,  clear  it  from  every  humou  i 
pimple,  or  eruption,  and  by  continuing  its  use  only  a  short  time  the  Skin  will  become  and  continue  soft  a  i 
smooth,  and  the  Complexion  perfectly  clear  and  beautiful. 

Bold  In  Bottles,  price  28.  9d.,  by  all  Medicine  Vendors  and  Perfumers. 


“  Wear  AND  Teas'' OF  Personal  Beauty.— In  a  higLl/  rcBned,  intellectnal,  and  artificial  age  like  the 
present,  the  “  wear  and  tear”  of  personal  beauty  is  immense.  Late  hours,  reunions  tie  danse,  banquets,  excited 
converaatioD,  and  even  music  itself,  tend  to  affect,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  the  bloom  and  freshness  of  personal 
loveliness ;  and  it  therefore  behoves  the  fair  sex  of  this  country  (aorivailed  as  they  are  in  personal  charms) 
to  antagonise,  as  it  were,  the  inroads  of  enemies,  such  as  we  have  described,  by  a  free  use  of  preparationa 
that  nonriah  and  preserve  the  glossy  richness  of  the  hair,  purity  of  the  complexion,  and  whiteness  of  the 
teeth.  To  this  end  the  Macassar  Oil  of  the  Messrs.  Rowlands,  their  exquisite  Kalydor  and  Odonto,  at  once 
present  tbemaelvea  as  the  moat  effective  preparationa  ever  bronght  before  the  public,  and  now  in  the  enjoyment 
of  more  than  half  a  century  of  reputation.  These  brilliant  results  of  untiring  perseverance  and  Iwtanical 
research  have  higher  claims  upon  public  admiration  than  even  their  own  dazzling  brilliancy,  at  a  cursory 
glance,  might  lead  to  suppose.  The  rich  luxuriance  imparted  to  the  Hair  by  the  Macassar  Oil,  the  pearly 
whiteness  given  to  the  Teeth  by  the  Odonto,  and  the  soft,  fair,  clear  appearance  bestowed  upon  the  Skin  by 
the  Kalydor,  address  the  eye  with  too  pure  and  pleasing  attractions  to  escape  their  share  of  admirers.  But 
what  is  of  greater  merit  than  alt  these  is,  that  the  use  of  Rowlands’  oompounda  is  conducive  to  health.  This 
sets  the  highest  value  upon  all  their  other  qualities.  To  adorn  nature  with  a  charm,  where  she  is  marred 
with  a  defect,  is  a  desirable  accomplishment ;  but  to  accompany  it  with  the  pleasurable  glow  of  health,  is  a 
real  benefit.  It  is  this  happy  combination  of  the  healthful  with  the  beautiful,  that  baa  gained  the  productions 
of  Messrs.  Rowlands  such  permanent  and  increasing  patronage  all  over  the  world. 


YOUNG’S  ARNICATED  CORN  AND  BUNION  PLAISTERS 

Are  the  host  ever  Invented  for  givlne  Immediate  ease  and  removlofr  those  painful  ezcrescencea  May  be  had  of  every  Obemist  and  Dmagist  in  tl 
United  Elngdom.  Observe  the  Trade  Mark,  “H.T.,”  without  which  none  are  aenuloe.  Ask  for  YOUNG'S.  Wholeeale and  Export  Manufactoi 
16.  CARTHUSIAN  STREET,  ALDERSGATE  STREET.  LONDON 


XUM 


MRS.  ADDLEY  BOURNE, 

37,  PICCADILLY,  opposite  St.  James’s  Church,  W. 

A 


(UM 


BERCEAUNETTES,  XI  10s.  to  £3  10s.  FLANNEL  DRESSING  JACKET, 

Embroidered,  16s.  6d. 

“The  Tronsseaux  aud  Layettes  inspected  are  not  only  reasonable  in  price,  bat  excellent  in  quality,  style,  and  work¬ 
manship.” — Englishwoman's  Domestic  Magazine. 

OUTFITS  TO  INDIA,  WEDDING  TROUSSEAUX 

OUTFITS  TO  CHINA,  For  JE20,  JE40,  to  JBIOO. 

From  £20  to  £50.  A  laATETTE  for  £20. 

Book  of  CO  Illustrations  and  full  particulars,  with  an  interesting  Letter  from  a  Lady  in  the  Punjaub  on  the  subject  of  an 
Indian  Outfit,  showing  where  ordinary  Outfits  are  deficient  and  where  they  include  superfluities,  gratis  and  post  free. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  ADVERTISER. 


BABY  LINEN 


BOY’S  HAT,  10s.  6d 


GIRL’S  HOOD,  12s.  6d. 


CHRISTENING  CLOAK, 
£2  2s.  to  £5  5b. 


ROBE  BODY, 
7s.  6d. 


INFANT’S  FEEDER, 
Trimmed,  Is.  9d. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  ADVERHSER. 


Baker  and  crisp  s 

FANXT  SILKS.  —  Striped,!  M  to  ibt  Od. 
C  becked,  .udCord«i.  Petlemilree.J  M.  to  Od. 


OAKER  and  CRISP  S 

1I>  PLAIN  SILKS.— GUee,  Oro*) 

Irmin,  Clieae^  and  Figored  Silks.  >  35t.  6de  to  63a  Od. 
Patterns  free.  . ) 


196,  Regent-street 


T>AKER  and  CRISPS 

J3  EVENING  SILKS.  —  White) 

Pirk,  Skj,  Grey.  Dove.  Ain1>er, 4c. ;>  33a  Od.  to  63a  Od. 
and  Wkite  Ground  Fancy  Silka  ...) 


T>AKER  and  CRISPS 

-13  JAPANESE  SILKS.  — Plains 


-4-^  JAPANESE  SILKS.  — Plain*) 

Striped,  Shot,  Figured,  Checked,  and/ 

Cht  ne.  The  most  beautiful  variety  ,  Sla  Od.  to  45a  Od. 


for  Weddings,  Evening,  and  Generali 
W’ear.  Patterns  free . J 


OAKER  and  CRISPS 

-13  SATINa— Pink,  White  Sky.*) 


Amber.  Grey,  Slate,  Black, 
Fifty  other  Shades  of  Colour.  1 
terns  free.— 196.  Kegent-street.. 


T3AKER  and  CRISPS 

BLACK  SILKS.  —  Glaces. 


■4.9  BLACK  SILKS. —  Glaces,^ 

Oros  Grains.  Corded  Gros  de  Sues,/ 

Satin  de  Ture,  Gros  de  Naples,  GrosV  29i.  6d.  to  200a 
de  Londrea  and  other  best  makeaV 
Patterns  free . ) 


liAKER  and  CRISP’S 

MU8LIX8,  OrfrtndiM,  J.ra-! 
net.  ;  Prnich,  S«i»,  .nd  Indi.nU^  ^  Od. 
Noalms  of  every  manufacture.  All  i 
Patterns  free.  ...  I 


Baker  and  crisps 

CAMBRICS.  Piques.  Brilliants 


Percalea,  Demi-l’iques,  Plain  Cam-!, 

brica,  and  Stripes  of  every  New  /  3a  9d.  to  I2a  Gd. 

1>^^  Patterns  free.  m*  •../ 

196,  Regent-street 


Baker  and  crisps 

BASQUINE  cloths,  Ms 


Muslins,  Cambrics,  Evening 
Dressca  Grenadines.  4c.,  at  half  Uie 
original  cost  Patterns  free, 
nd  CRI'>r,  196,  Regent-street 


rEMMED-STITCHED 


XX  CAMBRIC  lIANDKERCniEFS, 

very  fine.  lOa  fid.  to  t5a  per  Docen 
Patterns  fres.  BAKER  and  CRISP'S,  196,  Regent-eiieet. 


BREAD-AND-MILK  FLOUR,  |  Qhapman  ’S,  NOTTINQ  HILL.  W. 
FOR  BABIES. 


PREPARED  IN  A  FEW  MINUTES  WITH  WATER  ONLY.  |  B  E  S  T  S  I^L  K  S  O  L  J. 


XJ  BASQUINE  cloths,  Msg-'v 
dales,  Silk  Alpacas,  Arabian  Glaces,  J 
Twilled  Venetiana,  Ripple  Cloths,' 

Reps  de  Roubaix,  Drsn  des  Eping'ea  5a  lid.  to  IGa  9J. 
Sprii^  Serges.  The  largest  vsrietyl 
in  the  kingdom  of  New.  Useful,  ami  i 
Economical  Texturea  Patterns  free. ' 


ALEXANDER’S  KNITTING 

COTTON.— I.adies  are  invited  to  try  this  article 


COTTON.— I.adies  are  invited  to  try  this  article 
'rhe  quality  is  su|>erior;  full  weight;  rorrectlv  numbered, 
and  very  moderate  in  prica  Sold  by  all  retail  brapers  and 
Ilaberdasbera 


'^ro  THE  LADIES  OF  ENGLAND.— 

-K  Min  E.  TALBOT,  thirtv  veara  Ladv'a  Maid  in  tba 


X  Mila  E.  TALBOT,  thirty  yean  Lady's  Maid  in  tbs 
highest  circles  of  England,  Paris,  and  Spain,  will  forward 
on  receipt  of  thirty  stamps  full  directions  in  tlie  new 
and  beautiful  art  of  getting-ap  tho  FACE  and  EYES 
in  tbs  most  brilliant  styla  with  other  recipes  for  the 
toilet  standing  unrivalled.— Address,  Miss  &  Tallwt, 
Folkingfaam,  Lineolnshira 


'T'HE  NEW  GREY  HAIR  RESTORER. 

-1-  LILT  WATER.— We  should  not  be  doina*  fuatiee  to 


Messrs.  BONNErd  blLKA 
^3  lOs.  12  yards. 

6PITALFIELD8  MOIRE  ANTIQUES,  X3  10s.  9  yards. 


]\  f  IKADO,  or  SILK  CLOTH  of  JAPAN, 

i  10  yards,  25a.  30  inches  wida 


Ladies  will  besup))lie<l  with  this  great  novelty  and  exqoisits 
texture  according  to  priority  of  order. 


Danish  silk  finished  alpaca, 

As  worn  by  the  Princeaa 

Exquisite  Tluts  for  Evening  Wear,  19a  fid.  10  yardf, 


nROCHE  silk  finished  alpaca. 

X3  Perfectly  new,  for  Promenada 

Wairantvd  to  wear.  15a  10  yarda 
32  in.  wide. 


POI’LINS  Half  price,  jCl  lus.  6d.  the 

Dress  of  12  yards,  in  Browns,  Draba,  and  Creens  only. 


SATIN  CLOTHS  &  ROUBAIX  REPS, 

25a  10  yarda 


Mourning. — Ladies’  special  attention 

is  respectfully  directed  to  the  JANUS  CORD,  at 


Muslins. — Ladies  wishing  the  newest 

French  Designs  on  the  best  Organdie  Muslins 


XfX  French  Designs  on  the  best  Organdie  Muslins 
■iKiuld  w'rite  for  Patterns.  Price,  10s.  9d.  the  full  dreaa 
English  and  French  Muslins  from  2s.  lid.  the  dresa 


0rd:r  your  CJicmisf,  Grocer,  or  Confectioner 
to  procure  it. 


TAMES  CHAPMAN,  Nottino  Hill,  W. 

fj  Patterns  of  all  Goods  Free. 


Can  already  be  bad  of  B.  Elau,  196,  Oxford- 
atreet;  A.  Finchak,  S5,  CbarioK  Croaa;  W. 
ScitACHT,  opposite  Moorcate-atreot  Station ; 
F.  Nicbolsom,  216,  St.  Paul'a  Road,  Highbury. 


l^OUDAULT’S  PEPSINE  POWDER. 

taken  by  dyspeptics  At  each  mtal,  to  ...In 


RABBAL  &  FUNK, 


liOUDAULT  S  PEPSINE  WINE,  4s. 

I  )  P.  and  P.  W.  6QUIRE,  Bole  Agents  for  England. 
2*;,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON.  _ 


SOLE  CONSIGNEES, 


BOUDaULT’S  PEPSINE  PILLS,  Us. 

P.  and  P.  W.  SQUIRE,  Bole  AgenU  for  EoglsDd, 


10,  BASINGHALL  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C,  277, oxford  street,  London. 


Dyspepsia,  constipation.— 

Rapid  cure  by  BELLOC'S  CHARCOAL,  in  the 


±J  Rapid  cure  by  BELLOC'S  CHARCOAL,  in  the 
shape  of  |>owders  or  losengea  Highly  approved  by  tho 
Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris.  Powder.  2a  Stl. ; 
loxcngca  la  9(1.— Sole  agent,  Mr.  O.  JOZEAU,  French 
Cbemiat,  49,  Haymarket,  London. 


Lozenges  of  the  red  gum  of 

AUSTRALIA.— For  Relaxed  Throat  In  Bottles,  2s. 


XX  AUSTRALIA.— For  Relaxed  Throat  In  Bottles,  2s. 
1*.  and  P.  W.  SQUIRE.  Chemists  in  Ordinary  to  the 
PRINCE  of  WALES,  277,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 


AfURIATEof  AMMONIA  LOZENGES. 

XtX  —In  Bottles,  2a  Useful  for  Bronchitis,  by  loosening 


Ih'comlier  31st,  1667).  chemists  to  the  Establishment  in 
Oidiuary  to  the  QUEEN. 

277,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 


JOSEPH  GILIjOTT'S 

STEEL  PENS. 


COALS,  16s.  PER  TON,  Cobbles; 

Derby,  1 7a  fid. ;  best  Main,  22a ;  best  Sllkstone,  Sla ; 


BOLD  BT  ALL  DEALIBS  THROCODOUT  THE  WORLD. 


pOUND  SHOULDERS.  Stooping 

XV  Habita  and  Deformities  are  prevented  and  cured  by 
the  IMPROVED  CllEST-EXPANDlNQ  BRACE.S,  for 


best  Htiiffurdsliire  >Vallscnd,  a  hard,  clean,  and  durable 
coal,  w'ill  not  slack  in  the  cellar,  equal  to  any,  23a ;  secoml 
Haiti,  I'Oa ;  small,  10a  fid. ;  best  coke,  10a  fid.  per  10  sacka 
C.  8.  HUBBARD,  69,  Albany-street,  Regent's- park;  or 
61a,  Wigmore-street,  Cavendlsh-sqaare.  No  a^nts  em- 
pIoye<L  Established  1661. 


both  sexes  of  all  agea  They  strengthen  the  voice  snd 
lungs,  relieve  indigestion,  and  are  especially  recommended 
tochildren  for  assisting  the  growth  and  producing  a  perfect 


To  be  obtaint^l  only  of  Chandler  and  Ca,  Surgical  Hoclia- 
nicians,  66.  Beniers-street,  Oxford-street,  W.  Illustrated 
pamphlets  forwarded. _ 


rOZEAU’S  SYRUP  AND  PATE  OF 


X  LILY  WATER.— We  should  not  be  doing  justice  to 
our  readers  did  we  withhold  the  informstinn  that  a  w  ell- 
known  Physician  has  pronounced  KKIb^llAW'S  LILY 
WATER  to  he  a  perfectly  harmless  RMtorerof  the  Human 
Hair  to  Its  Original  Colour.  He  also  states  that  it  promotes 
the  growth  of  the  Hair,  and  keeps  the  head  cool  and  clean. 
Price  6s.  and  3s  per  bottle,  of  Mr.  Kershaw,  20,  beymour- 
plaoe,  Fulham-rosd.  8.W. 

Sample  Bottles  sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamps,  with  fid. 


U  LACTUCINE  (the  active  princirle  of  the  f.ettuce) 
possesses  all  the  soothing  properties  of  Opium  without  its 
dangers.  Highly  recommended  bythe  medical  profession 
in  colda  asthma,  broucliitis,  and  all  chest  affectiona  Sold 
by  O.  JOZEAU,  French  Chemist.  49,  Haymarket,  and  by 
all  the  best  (Jbemlsts.  Syrup,  2a  9d. ;  I'ate,  2a  3d.  and 
la  IJil _ 

I>RAHEE  SUGAR.  Discovered  IHC.T— 

13  This  Sovereign  Remedy— See  **  Lancet”— for  Rheu¬ 
matism,  Lumbago,  Neuralgia,  Toothache,  and  Colds,  niny 
now  be  had,  with  Directions,  of  all  Druggists,  at  la  Ijd. 
and  2a  9d.  tier  Packet 


MORRISONS  ARCHIMEDIAN  HEM-FOLOER 

For  the  Sewing-Machine  and  the  Finger. 

Manofaetured  solely  by 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT. 

STEEL  FEN  MAKER  TO  THE  QUEE5i 

BIRMINGHAM. 

Drawings  snd  particulars  forwarded  on  application. 


HOLLOWAY’S  purifying,  cooling,  and 

Strengthening  PILLS  sre  admirably  adapted  for 


1  X  strengthening  PILLS  sre  admirably  adapted  for 
all  irregularities  of  the  human  body,  and  should  be  at 
once  resorted  to  when  the  stomach  is  disordered,  the  liver 
deranged,  the  kidneys  inactive,  the  bowels  torfiid,  or  the 
brain  cloudy.  All  these  and  greater  inconveniences  will 
yield  to  this  medicine. 


SHEAT'S  CAPILLUNE, 

for  the  improvement  of  the  Hair,  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  and  efllcscioua  remedies  when  the  Hair  Is  falling 
off  or  becoming  thin.  One  trial  wIM  convince  tho  most 
s  ‘cpUcal  of  its  value.  Sold  by  the  manufacturer  and  sole 
proprietor,  in  bottles  et  2*.,  3a  fid..  7a,  end  lOa  Gd  each, 
or  sent  to  any  railway  station  in  the  United  Kingdom  for 
eight  extra  stamps,  for  any  size.  E.  B.  SHEAT,  ('.oort 
Ilsirdresscr,  4c.,  61.  Kinga-road  (near  Baton-square), 
Chelsea,  London,  8.W. 


Lessons  in  dressmaking  —  Eijrlit  for  Ten  shillings  and  Sixpence  —  Given  by  Miss  SmitU, 

32,  Portlond-strcet,  Commercial-road  East  (late  fi,  Portland-terrace). 


Newest  Paris  Fashiona 

Mantles,  12  stamps ;  Jackets,  12  stamps:  Bodies,  7  stamps ;  Sleeves.  4  stamps ;  Children's  Patterns,  6  stamps 
Cnc  extra  on  all  patterns  sent  by  poet.  Hours,  Eleven  to  Four. 


XU 


Hay  I,  IlKLIO 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN'S  DOJIESTIC  AHVEUTlSEiL 


SILVER  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1867.  HONOURABLE  MENTION,  International  Exhibition,  1862. 

H.  J.  CAVE  &  SONS, 

BY  SPECIAL  APPOINTLIENT  to  Her  Eoyal  Higliness  THE  PEINCESS  OF  WALES, 

PATENTEES  OF  THE  “ROYAL  VICTORIA  QUINQUEPARTITE”  EXPANDING  BASKET. 
INVENTORS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 


WATBRPEOOF_30ESSS  AH»  BONNET  BASKETS: 


PORX3IA.ISXEA.XJS,  KOIV:XEX  BOXES,  XBAVELEITVO-  BA.GS 

Illustrated  Catalogue  post  free  for  Two  Stamps. 

TRUNK  AND  PORTMANTEAU  MANUFACTORY,  No.  78, 

ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  BASKET  WAREHOUSE,  Nos.  74  and  76, 

WIGMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


Adopted  by  all  distinguished  Players  of  the  Game.  Prices  from  15s.  per  Set.  Descriptive  Price  List  sent  free 

on  application. 


WHOLESALE:  JAQUES  &  SON,  102,  HATTON  GARDEN,  LONDON. 

CAUTION. — In  order  to  guard  against  inferior  imitations,  observe  the  namo  “  Jaques  and  Son  ”  on  each  Bor, 

without  which  none  are  genuine. 


T*>  X  tts  ^3, 

THE  SPIRAL  ELASTIC  ABDOMINAL  BELTS. 

The  more  frequent  and  earlier  adoption  of  this  Belt  previous  to  Accouchement  would 
prevent  many  of  the  distressing  resnlts  so  often  complained  of  after  confinement.  During  pregnancy 
the  support  derived  from  its  use  will  afford  the  greatest  relief,  securing  a  more  favourable  time ;  while, 
by  its  use  after  parturition,  the  general  and  equal  pressnre  afforded  secures  the  restoration  of  shape,  and 
the  contraction  so  essential  to  ultimate  recovery. 

It  is  recommended  by  the  first  Accoucheurs  of  the  day  in  cases  of  prolapsus  uteri,  dropsy,  and  obesity, 
and,  when  fitted  with  air  pads  lor  umbilical  and  inguinal  hernia,  in  preference  to  steel  trusses. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

EDWARD  or  Mrs.  HITXIjET,  12,  Old  Cavendish-street,  Oxford-street. 


WEASmS  KIQCnSD. 
Circumference  at  a  6  e. 
Depth  from  a  to  e. 


C.  T.  JUDKIXS, 

PATENTEE  AND  MANUFACTDBEE  OP 

THE  SMALLEST  SEWING  MACHINE  IN  THE  WOULD, 

Price  3s. 

Worked  by  hand  or  foot.  Will  hem,  fell,  tuck,  hind,  quilt,  and  embroider— in  fact,  do  all  kinds  of  sewing  for  a 
family,  or  dressmaking.  Most  simjSlo  to  use,  does  not  get  out  of  order,  and  is  koiseuss,  and  well  adapted  for  inn^da 
rnosPECTCS  and  .samples  of  work  pres. 

LXJDG^^TE  HILL,  LOIVHOIV. 


S-Vctr 


O^r.'V’^NISIWX  V.  BJERVOTTS  EXXX^A.TTS'PION' 

is  most  snccessfully  and  pair.lessly  self  applied  by  means  of  PULVERMACIIER'S  Patent  Improved  VOLTA-ELECTRIC  CHAIN  RANDS  and 
Pocket  Batteries,  in  Ithcnmatic,  Neuralgic,  and  Gouty  Fairs,  Nervous  Debility,  Deafness,  Sleeplessness,  Paralysis,  Epilepsy,  Indigestion,  Cramp, 
Asthma,  Nervous  Diafness,  Fnnctional  Disorders,  Ac.  The  strong  guarantees  as  to  their  truly  marvellous  efllca  y,  furnished  in  the  numeroni 
authenticated  Medical  Reports  and  Testimonials  of  Cures,  in  a  recent  pampidet,  sent  post  free,  is  enhanced  by  a  Test  sent  on  loan,  if  required,  for 
discerning  the  above  genuine  from  the  spurious  electric  appliances  advertised  by  quackish  impostors.  Single  Chains  and  Bauds,  &s.  to  22a ;  seversl 
combined  together  fer  restoring  impaired  vitality,  40a  to  CDs.  Apply  to  J.  L.  PULVEUMACUER,  200,  Regent  Street,  W. 


RIMMSL’S  ORIEKTAL  ASPERSOR, 

FOB  SFKZNKLINO  SCENTED  WATEBS,  Is.  6d.  and  2n.  6d. 

Bimmers  New  Perfumes,  Ihl.\ng-Iiilang,  Nouvelle  Marquise,  and 
Guande  Duchesse,  2s.  6d.  each,  3  in  a  neat  box,  78. 

Toilet  Vinegar,  of  world- wide  celebrity  for  its  useful  and  sanitary  pro- 
MnMl  ■>  perties,  Is.,  2s.  Cd.,  and  Ss. 

.Mi'iililL..  *;•  Extract  of  Lime  Jnice  and  Glycerine,  the  best  preparation  for  the 

•  Hair,  Is.  Cd.,  23.  Cd.,  and  5s. 

Bose  Water  Crackers,  2s.  per  dozen. 

Costume  Crackers,  (very  amusing),  8s.  Gd.  per  dozen, 
niominated  Dinner  Cards,  Is.  Gd.  per  dozen;  by  post  for  19  stamps. 

Dinner  Table  Fountains,  to  replace  the  Rose  Water  Salver,  from  15s. 

Surprise  Bouquets,  contauiing  a  Screen  Fan — Violets,  3s.  Gd.,  Roses  and  other  Flowers,  5s. 

EUGENE  RIMMEL,  PERFUMER  TO  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 

86,  STRAND,  128,  REGENT  STREET,  and  24,  CORNHILL,  LONDON.  17,  BOULEVARD  DES  ITALIENS,  PARIS. 


PAYNE  &  SON,  UTE  MILLER, 

32,  LOWNDES  STREET,  BELGRAVE  SQ.,  S.W. 

A  CHOICE  SELECTION  OF  NOVELTIES, 

SUITABLE  FOB  WEDDING  AND  BIRTHDAY  GIFTS. 
Lined  Work  Baskets,  Carriage,  Library,  and  Wood  Baskets. 


WHITE  AND  GOLD 


FLOWER  STANDS. 


PORTRAIT  CASES. 


IVORY  ETUIS. 
MINIATURE  FRAMES. 
CHURCH  SERVICES 


PRAYER  BOOKS. 


FANS  of  the  NEWEST  DESIGNS  IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

DRESSING  C2VSES,  DESPATCH  BOXES,  WRITING  CASES. 

STATIONERY  C.U5INETS.  VKITING-TABLE  SUTFES. 

BRONZE  GILT  VASES  of  the  Newest  Designs.  TRAVELLING  BAGS,  Fitted  &  Unfitted. 

A  CONTINUAL  SUCCESSION  of  NOVELTIES  in  ENGLISH  &  FOBEIGN  TOYS. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAI^’S  DOMESTIC  ADVERTISER, 


BABY  LINEN 


INFANTS’  LAYETTE, 


LADIES’  TROISSEAU, 


COMPLETE, 


COMPLETE, 


GGLONIAL  OUTFITS. 


INDIAN  OUTFIT 


INFANTS’  PELISSES,  richly  braided, 
and  various  new  trimmings  .  .  . 
INFANTS’  HOODS,  glace  silk  and 
satin,  quilted  or  embroidered  .  .  . 

INFANTS’  MONTHLY  GOWNS, 
triniined  with  insertion  and  scallop  , 
INF.VNTS’  NIGHT-GOWNS  .... 

„  Flannels  and  Head  Squares. 

„  Diapers,  Pilches,  and  Pinaforci 

„  Berccaunettes  and  Baskets. 

.iVud  every  other  requisite. 


INFANTS’  CLOAKS,  in  all  colours,  in 

Caehemerc  d’Ecosso . 

Ditto  in  real  Cashmere,  braided  or 

quilted . 

Ditto,  elaborately  embroidered,  and 
lined  with  silk  throughout  .... 
INFANTS’  ROBES,  for  useful  wear  .  . 
Ditto,  fine  muslin  work,  and  fully- 

tucked  . 

INFANTS’  CHRISTENING  ROBES, 
rich  apron-fronts  and  robings  .  . 


FOR  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN  OF  ALL  AGES. 

Every  necessary  in  UNDER  LINEN  m.ay  be  selected  at  a  moment’s  notice,  and  the  old-established  reputation 
of  the  house  will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  workmanship  and  materials  receive  unremitting  attention. 

FLANNEL  DRESSING  GOWNS.  I  JUVENILE  DRESSES. 

CAMBRIC  WRAPPERS.  I  KNICKERBOCKER  SUITS. 

The  specialities  of  the  current  month  are  the  Grosvenor  Nightdress,  at  12s.  9d. ;  the  Pearl  Chemise, 
at  88.  lid. ;  and  two  new  designs  in  Slip  Bodies.  That  exquisitely-shaped  Corset,  the  Enthema,  still  meets 
with  universal  approval.  _ 


WHOLESALE  MANTJFACTUEEES  &  DESIGNEES  OF  BABY  LINEN  &  UNDEE  LINEN, 

Retail  Depot— 68,  69,  &  70,  Bishopsgate  St.  Without,  City,  Xi.C. 

(Letters  to  Mrs.  Adley,  Underclothing  Department.) 

ILLUSTRATED  LIST  OF  PRICES  POST  FREE. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  ADVERTISER. 
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MRS.  HARRIS  HERBERT'S 

AMERTC.^.N 

HAIR  DRESSING 

Is  the  favourite  prep^tion  used  by  the  American  Ladies  for 
strengthening,  vivifying,  promoting  a  luxuriant  growth,  and 
adding  brilliancy,  fragrance,  and  lustre  to  the  hair.  It  cures 
baldness,  thickens  thin  hair,  and  prevents  it  from  falling  off, 
and  never  fails  in  restoring  grey  hair  to  its  natural  colour  and 
beauty,  and  is  an  essentisil  toilet  requisite  for  all  who  wish  to 
have  and  preserve  that  choicest  gift  of  Nature— a  good  head 
of  hair.  Sold  in  bottles  by  all  Chemists,  at  3s.  6d.  and  7s. 
each;  and  Wliolesale  by  Messrs.  J.  Sangee  and  Sons, 
150,  Oxford-street,  London. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  LADIES. 

Mrs.  IIerbert  bss  just  issaed  an  EngllBh  edition  of  ber  Treatise  on 
tbe  Human  Hair  and  its  Physiology,  comprising  its  v.rieties,  treatment, 
beauty,  and  improvement;  together  wi'h  a  few  hints  on  the  PfiESEK- 
VATION  OP  THE  COMPLEXION,  intended  for  the  euidanre  of  those 
wh‘1  wish  to  preserve,  beautify,  and  enhance  their  personal  appearance; 
it  can  be  obtained  Grata  of  most  respectable  Chemists  throughout  tbe 
United  Kingdom. 


CROSBY’S  BALSAMIC  COUGH  ELIXIR. 

Opiates,  Narcotics,  and  Squills  are  too  often  invoked  to  give 
reUef  in  Coughs,  Colds,  and  all  Pulmonary  Diseases.  Instead 
of  such  fallacious  remedies,  which  yield  momentary  relief  at 
the  expense  of  enfeebling  the  digestive  organs,  and  thus  in¬ 
creasing  tliat  debility  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  malady. 
raf)dern  science  points  to  CROSBY’S  BALSAMIC  COUGH 
ELIXIR  as  the  true  remedy. 

SELECT  TFSTIMONIAL.— Dr.  Rooke,  Rcarliorouph,  author  of  the  **  Antl-Lanpct,” 
aaya; — “I  have  ri'iteateilly  ohaervetl  how  very  rapidly  and  invariably  It  aubducii 
Cough.  Pain,  and  irritation  of  the  Chest  In  cases  of  Pulmonary  Consumption;  and 
1  can.  with  the  preatest  confidence,  reoommend  it  as  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to  an 
otherwise  stren^henluE  treatment  for  this  disease.'* 

This  medicine,  which  is  free  from  opium  and  squills,  not 
only  a'lays  the  local  irritation,  but  improves  digestion  and 
streng. liens  the  constitution.  Hence  it  is  used  with  the  most 
signal  success  in  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Consumption,  Coughs, 
Influenza,  Night  Sweats  of  Consumption,  Quinsy,  and  all 
Affections  of  the  Throat  and  Chest. 

Sold  by  all  respectable  Chemists  and  Patent  Medicine  Dealers, 
in  bottles  at  Is.  9d.,  4s.  Cd.,  and  lls.  each.  Sold  Wholesale 
and  Retail  by  JAS.  M.  CROSBY,  Chemist,  Scarborough. 


W.  TARN  AND  CO., 

NEWINGTON  CAUSEAVAY  &  NEW  KENT  ROAD,  S.E 


BABY  LINEN,  LADIES’  UNDERCLOTHING. 


ROBES  &  CLOAKS. 
JUVENILE  DRESSES. 


CORSETS  &  JL'PONS. 
MORNING  WRAPPERS. 


KNICKERBOCKER  AND 
HIGHLAND  SUITS. 


IVe  confidently  invite  the  attention  of  Ladies  to  our  Extensive  and  well -assorted  Stock,  which  comprises  every 
requisite  for  the 

TROUSSEAU  or  LAYETTE. 

The  Goods  are  manufactured  on  our  own  Premises,  and  the  most  careful  attention  is  given  both  to  the  selection 
of  material  and  the  execution  of  the  workmanship. 

INDIA  AND  COLONIAL  OUTFITS. 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN.  PRICE  LISTS  ON  APPLICATION. 


C  B  U  R YS  i  (df 


Genuine ;  easily  ppepared ;  economical ;  about  three  timet  the  ftrenpth  of  the  1»est  Cocoa*  ordinarily  told ;  tree  from  the 
of  fatty  matter,  and  recommended  by  medical  men  as  the  most  wholesome  >m*akfast  beverace. 

We  have  carefully  examined  the  samples  brought  under  our  notice,  and  fiml  that  they  are  genuine,  and  that 
the  Ettence  of  Cocoa  it  ju«t  what  it  U  declarctl  to  be  by  Messrt.  Caphcrt  BKOTnuRs.*— ./yiHcef. 

**  Cocoa  treated  thns,  will,  we  expect,  prove  to  be  oue  of  the  most  nutritious,  digestible,  and  rettorative  of 
drinks.  —Prifiith  Jnttmal. 


100  GUINEAS  TO  2,000  GUINEAS. 

TROUSSEAUX,  CONSISTING  OF  THE 


BRIDAL  LACE,  THE  LINEN,  AND  THE  HANDKERCHIEFS. 

BELGIAN  LACE  COMPANY,  202,  REGENT  STREET,  W. 


ABYSSINIAN  GOLD  JEWELLERY 


A  BEAL  BLESSING  TO  MOTHERS. 


IN  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  DESIGN. 

Sola  Huinfwstoren  and  Inventon, 

LIONEL  AND  ALFRED  PYKE, 

17,  THAVIES  INN,  HOLBORN, 

LONDON. 

On  receipt  of  eddreased  Envelope,  Opinions  of  the  Press  forwarded. 


The  TEETHING  of  Infants  forms  one  of 
the  chief  anxieties  of  mothers,  but  Mrs. 
JOHNSON’S 

AMERICAN  SOOTHING  SYRUP, 

from  any  narcolie, 

affords  immediate  relief  to  the  Onms,  pre¬ 
vents  Convulsions,  and  daring  forty  years 
has  attained  a  world-wide  reputation. 

Mothers  should  see  Mrs.  JOHNSON'S 
Name  on  each  Bottle;  also  that  of 

Bahclst  and  Sons,  9i,  Farrlngdon- street 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  with  fall  instmctlons, 
at  2,.  9d  a  BotUe. 
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THE  EUROPEAN  FASHION. 

FOULARD  SILKS  FOR  DRESSES  &  COSTUMES 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

ALBERT  MARCHAUB, 

SPECIALITE  DE  FOULARDS, 

8  7,  REOEIVT  STKEET,  W. 

PATTERNS  POST  FREE. 

SULTANA 

PATENT  HATS  AND  BONNETS. 


These  elegant  HATS  and  BONNETS  arc  the  NEWEST  THINGS  brought  out  this  Season 
for  Ladies’  Wear.  They  are  pai-ticularly  LIGHT,  ELEGANT,  and  TASTY,  even  SUFEBIOH  in 
Appearance  to  WHITE  CHIP,  with  the  advantage  of  Keeping  a  GOOD  COLOUH, 

ARE  EXACTLY  SUITED  TO  THE  PRESENT  STYLE  IN  WHICH  THE  HAIR  IS  WORN, 

Are  Sold  at  HEASONABLE  PRICES,  and  arc  to  he 

Obtained  of  all  Fashionable  Milliners  and  Straw  Hat  Manufacturers. 


TRIMMING  IMITATING  HAND-MADE  EMBRODERY, 

UY  .V  IVEW  PKOCESS, 

PATENTED  BY 

MESSRS.  BOLLEN  &  TIDSWELL. 

Among  the  latest  triumphs  of  modem  skill  in  the  adaptation  of  machinery  for  the  purposes  of  general  utility, 
combining  cheapness  with  beauty  of  effect,  is  a  MUSLIN  TRIMillNG,  which  they  rightly  call  “  EXCELSIOR.” 

Useful  for  every  purpose  of  Trimming  Ladies’  and  Children’s  Garments,  its  strength  is  greater  than  any 
previously  known,  Cheapness,  Richncis  of  Effect,  and  Durability  being  the  great  aim  of  the  Patentees. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  RESPECTABLE  DRAPERS  &  OUTFITTERS. 


w 
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QEWING  MACHINES  FOR  SHIRT  AND  COLLAR 
O  .  MAKERS. 


P.  THOMAS  and  CO.’S  PATENT  SEWING 
MACHINES. 

EWING  MACHINES  FOR  DOMESTIC  PURPOSES. 
EWING  MACHINES  FOR  TAILORS. 

EWING  MACHINES  FOR  BOOTMAKERS. 


EWING  MACHINES  FOR  DRESS  AND  MANTLE 
MAKERS. 

AX  THREAD  MACHINES  FOR  SADDLERS. 


S 

w 

Button  hole  machines  for  cloth  and 

LINEN. 

*•*  ALL  LOCK-STITCH,  work  alike  on  both  sides. 
rpWO  THREAD  MACHINES  on  Table  complete,  70s. 
i  Catalofmes  and  Samples  Post  Free. 

^W.  P.  THOMAS  and  Co.,  the  orifpnal  Patentees,  1  and  2, 
^eapsido ;  Repent-circus,  Orford-street,  London ;  and  54, 
Union-passage,  Birmingham. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


THE  ALBERTA  LOCK-STITCH 


FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE 


Rarpasses  any  yet  offered  to  the  public. 
Price,  on  ornamental  brass  stand.  Six  and 
a  Half  Guineas. 

THE  EXCELSIOR. 

This  Celebrated  Machine  is  unrivalled  for 
Strength  and  Beauty  of  Stitch.  Price  rCti  (is. 

THE  PRINCESS 
NEW  HAND  LOCK-STITCH 
MACHINES- 
Price,  FoarOnineas. 

These  Machines  are  on  the  most  approved 
principles,  and  with  the  latest  improve- 

Lady  should  pnrebase  without  seeing 
the  above.  Lists  free. 


WHICHT  <&e  MANN, 

143,  HOZiBORN  HIXil.,  LONDON. 


With  all  the  recent  Improvements  and  Additions. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  ADVERTISER. 


The  most  perfect  Machine  in  the  world  for  Families. 


NOTES  ON  SEWING  MACHINES. 

NO.  2.-THE  STITCH. 

UNQXJESTIOITA'BLY  one  of  the  most  impoitant  re-  The  Single-Thread  Chain-Stitch 

quisites  in  a  Sewing  Machine  is  that  it  is  capable  which  Is  here  represented,  is  formed  with  a  single  thread, 
of  producing  a  scam  which  shall  be  neat  in  appearance,  be !  as  follows ^  ^  ^ 

alike  on  both  sides,  and  shall  not  so  protrude  on  the  under  I  ^  ^  ^ .1— ^  ^ 

side  of  the  fabric  as  to  cause  friction  and  consequent  abra¬ 
sion  of  the  skin  of  the  wearer ;  which  shall  be  able  to  rerist 
the  pressure  of  the  smoothing-iron  of  the  laundress  ;  wliich 

shall  bo  so  clastic  as  to  resist  both  latei^  and  longitudinal  |  ^  j^op  of  thread  is  thrust  through  the  fhbric  to  be  sewed, 

tension,  and  so  become  durable;  which  shall  weave  itsi‘lfiMio|  held  open  until  the  thread  is  again  looped  and  thrust 

the  fabric  sewn,  and  so,  as  it  were,  form  p:^  and  parcel  of  j  through  the  fabric  and  through  the  first  loop.  This  second 
the  cloth  itself ;  and  whic^shall  produre  all  tlmse  desirable  j  loop  is  held  open  until  a  third  has  been  formed  and  thrust 
.  VI  ,  through  it.  A  succession  of  these  loopings  forms  the 

scams.  The  scam  upon  one  side  of  the  fabric  presents  a 
single  lino  of  thread,  but  upon  the  other  side  there  is  a 
ridge  formed  by  the  succession  of  loops.  About  roun  and 
A  HALF  TABUS  Of  thread  are  required  for  a  yard  of  scam. 
Mark  the  dilference :  by  W.  &  W.’s  Lock-Stitch  only  two 
AND  A  UAT.F  yards  arc  used. 

The  fhcility  with  which  seams  formed 
by  this  stitch  may  be  ripped,  without 
ravelling,  is  shown  below 


resiUts  with  the  least  possible  eonsumption  of  thread. 

How  are  these  desiderata  to  be  aceimplished!  The 
■Wheeler  and  Wilson  Company  arc  enabled,  in  the  Silent- 
Working  liOCk-Stitch  Ma.  bine,  to  offer  to  thc.r  friends 
precisely  the  article  sought.  They  have  ever  used  the 
Lock-Stitch  which  they  adopted,  after  mature  deliberation, 
in  the  first  instance,  and  they  have  never  seen  reason  to 
regret  it  Their  Machines  have  now  stood  the  test  of  time, 
having  been  before  the  public  nearly  twenty  years,  and 
they  are  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  perfect, 
simple,  and  comprehensive  Machines  in  the  market.  The 
result  of  this  exccUenco  is,  that  the  Company  has  been 
led  a  larger  number  of  Prizes  than  any  existing  firm, 
leir  sales  are  larger  than  those  of  any  other  Company, 
Kcir  fame  lias  become  world-wide,  that  the  number  of 
their  Maidiincs  made  and  sold  is  con-taitly  increasing— at 
the  present  time  more  than  1000  a  week  are  dispose  of  1 
The  total  number  sold  is  upwards  of  310,000 1 
To  enable  the  public  to  judge  of  the  various  stitches  in 
common  use,  the  following  brief  notice  of  each  is  given 
The  grand  feature  of  the  Wheeler  and  Wilson  Sewing 
Machine  is  the  LOCK-STITCH.  TheLock-S'  tch,asmadc 
by  the  'Wheeler  and  Wilson  machines,  is  foi-med  with  two 
threads,  one  upon  each  sarfaco  of  the  fribric,  sewed  and 
interlocked  srith  each  other  in  the  centre  of  it  (Fig.  1.) 


Fig.  1. 

It  forms  an  elastic  seam  that  cannot  be  ravelled,  and  pre¬ 
sents  the  same  appearante  upon  each  surface— a  line  of 
thread  extending  from  stitch  to  stitch.  From  two  and  a 
half  to  three  yMds  are  required  for  a  yard  of  seam.  The 
stitch  in  formation  closely  resembles  the  interlocking  of 
thread  in  weaving,  and  indeed  the  seam  is  an  additional 
interweaving  of  two  threads  with  the  fabric  sewed.  It  is  a 
stitch  of  this  character  which  commends  itself  as  especially 
appropriate  for  sewing  woven  fabric,  and  if  the  seam  be 
made  of  suitable  thread,  it  will  prove  as  strong  and  elastic 
as  the  fabric  sewed,  whether  subjected  to  lateral  or  longi- 
taidinal  pressure ;  and  it  is  buried  so  far  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  fabric  (Fig.  2}  as  not  to  be  affected  by  the  action  of  the 


Their  liability  to  ravel  renders  ' _ 

valueless  for  the  general  purposes 
of  sewing.  A  seam  having  been 
formed,  it  may  be  ravelled  like  a  stocking,  by  pulling  Qm 
cud  of  the  thread  at  the  close  of  the  scam,  thus 


poses  > 

been  w,». 


Eg.  2. 


smoothing  iron  in  the  laundry,  or  other  wearing  surfaces. 

Should  it  ever  be  desirable  to  form  a  seam  to  be  taken 
out,  like  tucks,  it  can  be  done  with  this  stitch  (Fig.  3],  by 


leaving  the  lower  thread  loose,  forming  what  is  called  a 
gathering-stitch,  without  any  liability  to  ravel. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  a  great  gain  has  been  achieved 
in  Eubstituti^  the  rotating  hook  for  the  reciprocating  shut¬ 
tle.  Power  is  cconomi.sed,  noisy  and  cumbersome  gearing 
avoided,  and  the  machine  is  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  fine.st 
thread.  The  mechanism  is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity,  and 
consequent  freedom  from  derangement  and  need  of  repairs. 

To  prove  to  our  readers  the  superiority  of  the  WHEELER 
AND  WILSON  LOCK-STITCH  over  the  single-thread 
ehain-stUth,  we  append  a  description  of  the  latter. 


Or,  should  a  stitch  be  missed,  the  whole  seam  may  be 
ravelled  from  that  point  without  breaking  the  thread. 
Hence  the  propriety  of  examining  each  scam  made  by  this 
mu.:hinc,  which,  of  course,  involves  a  great  loss  of  time. 
Caution  should  bo  used  in  pulling  any  stray  end  of  thread 
showing  itself  on  articles  made  with  thu  stitch.  Tho 
results  are  sometimes  ludicrous. 

All  Machines  using  one  thread  only  make  this  Btiteh. 

The  Uoublc-Thread  Chain-Stitch  possesses  many  of  tho 
defects  of  the  Single-Chain.  It.  can  be  as  easily  ravelW ; 
and  as  alt  the  loops  and  knots  forming  the  stitch  are  made 
on  the  under  surface  of  tho  cloth  (and  not  tcorrn  into  tho 
material,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Lock-Stitch),  they  necessarily 
form  a  ridge  or  projection,  03  hero  shown:— 


Sewing  of  this  kind  is  peculiarly  .  , 

exposed  to  friction,  both  in  ordi-  _ 

nary  wear  and  in  the  process  of  ironing ;  and,  of  course, 
does  not  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  wearer.  Eventually  tho 
stitch  wears  away  and  tMs  picture  is  realised. 


To  ravel  sowing  formed  by  this  stitch,  it  is  only  ncce-.sary 
to  pull  the  upper  and  lower  threads  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  from  which  it  is  sewed,  as  shown  in  the  upper  cut. 

The  consumption  of  thread  by  this  stitch  is  .still  greater 
than  by  the  single  chain  stitch.  Eacli  yard  of  seam  uses 
SIX  and  a  h-alf  yards  of  thread.  With  tVhceler  and 
Wilson’s  only  two  and  a  half  yards  are  needed. 
Comparatite  quantity  of  thread  required  to  form  one  yard 
of  seam  : — 


DOUBLE'THREAD 

C!IAIN*STITCII. 

BINGLE'THRKAB 

CJIAIIf-STITClI, 

WHEELER  AWILSOK'S! 
LOCK'PTITCir.  1 

_ yard.s. 

__  yards. 

_ 3 1  yards.  | 

almost  two-thirds  1  Neither  of  the  former  is  durable,  both 
arc  liable  to  ravel,  while  the  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Stitch, 
being  woven  into,  lasts  as  long  as  the  material  sewn. 


WHEELER  &  WILSON’S 
SILENT-WORKING  SEWING  KACEINES. 

BT  APPOINTMENT  TO  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 

139,  Regent  Street,  and  43,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard. 

Proqiectus,  with  Illustrations  and  Prices,  post  free.  Machines  of  other  makers  taken  in  exchange  at  a  fair  pries. 


Has  gained  the  most  Prizes— 70  Prize  IKEedals. 
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Including  the  New  Patent  Silent  Feed. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

HEDMENUAM  SOCIETY. 

RS.  HUNTINGDON  had  a  county  acquaintance. 
All  the  great  people  occasionally  visited  her,  and 
the  greatest  in  every  sense  was  Lady  Oglethorpe. 
This  singular  old  lady  lived  some  fifteen  miles  along 
the  line,  in  a  mansion  admirably  adapted  to  so  peculiar 
a  personage.  She  lived  with  her  daughter,  who  had 
been  married  and  possessed  a  son,  but  no  longer  a 
husband.  This  same  son  will  figure  in  a  portion  of 
this  history  soon  to  be  written. 

Singleton  Summery  was  but  an  exceptional  specimen 
of  male  humanity  which  frequented  Medmenham 
Manor,  much  to  the  edification  of  Mrs.  Huntingdon, 
the  annoyance  of  Hetty,  and  the  amusement  of  Harry, 
our  hero.  Henry  Huntingdon  was  the  son  of  a 
colonel,  who  died  when  Harry  was  fourteen  years  of 
age.  Since  that  period  he  had  been  under  petticoat 
management.  He  had  become  acquainted  with  society 
under  the  guidance  of  a  mother  who  really  cared  more 
for  appearances  than  for  any  gratification  which  she 
migh  derive  from  associations  with  friends.  A  result 
of  this  was  that  in  progress  of  time  he  contracted 
a  most  honest  hatred  for  all  men  and  women.  He 
looked  upon  the  world  as  constructed  for  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  self.  His  home  was  made  the  resort  of  idle 
people  who  had  no  occupation  at  their  own  homes, 
and  the  regularity  of  the  household  was  destroyed  by 
the  idiosyncrasies  and  whims  of  oceasional  visitors. 
Nevertheless,  and  in  spite  of  it  all,  Harry  had  some 
charming  and  amusing  traits  in  his  character.  In 
spite  of  his  abstract  hatred  of  all  mankind  he  was  a 
favourite  with  ladies,  and  he  had  the  most  susceptible 
heart  in  the  world.  To  show  his  nature  to  the  best 
advantage  I  will  allow  him  to  appear  in  the  guise 
provided  for  him  by  his  friend  Singleton  in  the  course 
of  a  library  conversation. 

The  two  fellows  were  discussing  the  abstract  question 
why  old  Lady  Oglethorpe  still  remained  alive — what 
purposes  she  could  serve  by  being  upon  the  eartli. 

“  You  know,  Harry,”  said  Summery,  “  that  I  believe 
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in  metempsychosis,  and  my  impression  is  that  old  Lady 
Oglethorpe  has  done  something  diabolical,  and  no 
created  thing  will  consent  to  be  her  deputy  here  upon 
earth.” 

*  “Heaven  forbid  that  you  should  in  any  way 
approach  metaphysics.  Arc  you  going  to  her  lady¬ 
ship’s  picnic?” 

“  Yes,  of  course  I  am.  I  hear  a  rumour  that  she 
has  caught  a  lioness — a  woman  who  will  smash  up 
your  sentimentals  like — anyhow  you  like.” 

“You  rave  occasionally,  Singleton,  so  I’ll  excuse 
you." 

“  You’re  in  love  already,  my  boy ;  perhaps  with  that 
sleeping  beauty  you  saw  the  other  day.  Where  are 
the  gloves,  you  sly  dog  ?’’ 

“  I  protest—” 

“  Of  course  you  do.  You’re  in  love,  and  you’ll  be  in 
love  with  Lady  Oglethorpe's  lioness  before  a  month, 
nay,  a  fortnight,  passes  over  your  rattle  brain.  But  if 
you  like  to  provide  an  antidote  by  running  up  to  town 
to-night,  here’s  a  stall  at  the  llaymarket,  here’s  a 
ticket  for  a  ball  at  Bronipton,  and  here’s  a  ticket  for  a 
conversazione  upon  the  antiquity  of  roast  pork  and 
apple-sauce,  Mr.  Smallfry  in  the  chair.” 

“  You  have  to  write  and  say  whether  you  will  accept 
the  invite  to  the  picnic.” 

“  As  the  letter  is  addressed  ‘  ily  dear  Jlr.  Hunting¬ 
don,’  I  think  I  will  leave  it  to  you.” 

“  Oh,  ah,  so  it  is ;  I  forgot  that.” 

There  was  a  long  pause,  for  Harry  always  made 
choice  of  the  most  elegant  expressions  when  he  was 
engaged  in  correspondence  with  ladies,  however  young, 
however  ugly,  however  antique,  and  however  antique 
aad  ugly. 

“  Are  you  never  going  to  finish  ?”  Summery  yelled, 
pushing  his  tasselled  cap  from  his  forehead,  throwing 
his  book  on  one  side,  and  thrusting  his  hands  into  the 
pockets  of  his  dressing-gown.  “  You’re  a  queer  fellow, 
’pon  my  life — half-an-hour  saying  that  you  accept  the 
invite  with  all  the  pleasure  imaginable,  and  hope 
there’ll  be  plenty  of  pigeon-pies  and  champagne,  and 
a  few  pretty  girls  besides  the  fine  woman,  the  lioness, 
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whom  it  ifl  Mr.  Huntingdon's  intention  to  conquer  and 
monopolise,  and  Mr.  Singleton  Summery  can't  stand  a 
dozen  long  hours  in  the  companionship  of  a  confirmed 
spinster,  however  amiable.  There  you  have  it,  my 
dear  fellow,  without  spoiling  a  single  sheet  of  note- 
paper,  not  to  mention  making  the  library  look  like  a 
tradesman’s  counting-house  at  this  early  hour  in  the 
morning  with  your  litter.” 

“  ITiere,  I’ve  said  we’U  go,”  said  Harry,  with  a  smile, 
flinging  his  epistle,  exquisitely  sealed,  upon  the  table. 

“  Oh !  I’m  glad  you  said  that.  I  thought  you 
might  have  forgotten  it,  perhaps,”  said  Summery  sar¬ 
castically. 

“  Hav’n’t  yon  learned,  Singleton,  the  utter  ineflicacy 
of  chaff  when  a  man  isn’t  an  idiot  ?” 

“  Not  at  all ;  lots  of  sensible  men  can’t  stand  chaff. 
Mind,  I  didn’t  say  you  were  a  sensible  man.” 

“  Oh,  don’t  mention  it.  But  a  fellow  of  your  expe¬ 
rience - ” 

“  Experience !  Confound  experience !  I  never  could 
get  any  experience.  What’s  the  use  of  experience? 
It’s  all  very  well  for  elderly  buffers  who’ve  got  no 
originality,  but  for  fellows  with  brains  experience  is  a 
great  bore.  It  deprives  you  of  a  host  of  novel  and 
pleasant  sensations — all  that  you  meet  you’ve  met 
somewhere  before,  and  you’re  inclined  to  chant  with 
old  Bishop  Heber,  ‘  The  world  has  grown  old,  and  its 
pleasures  are  past,’  all  because  fellows  will  acquire 
experience.  I  don't  cultivate  it,  and  I  recommend  you 
not  to,  and  you’ll  pass  through  life  like  a  piece  of  slate 
over  a  smooth  pond.  Dip,  dip,  dip  into  Cupid’s 
fountain — the  laps  of  a  lot  of  soft  little  girls — and 
come  out  on  the  opposite  bank  the  rosiest  piece  of 
contented  goods  that  old  Charon  ever  ferried  to 
perdition.” 

“  It’s  a  pity  you’re  so  eloquent ;  you’d  be  a  devilish 
nice  fellow  if  you  hadn’t  such  a  corpulent  vocabulary.” 

“Well  done,  Harry!”  cried  Singleton,  in  a  fit  of 
laughter.  “Ho  1  ho !  a  corpulent  vocabulary !  You’ll 
be  talking  next  of  an  asthmatic  lexicon  or  a  dyspeptic 
edition  of  the  Odyssey.  But  I  like  humour — I  like 
anything  extravagant.  Talking  of  exaggeration.  I’ve 
a  friend  who  spends  horrible  hours  in  Temple 
chambers — one  of  those  dim,  cold  courts  meant,  I  con¬ 
ceive,  for  some  future  purgatory  of  wicked  souls — and 
he  was  describing  a  fat  barrister,  an  aldermanic 
barrister,  who  lives  on  a  ground-floor,  and  goes  away 
at  twelve  every  day  in  his  carriage,  having  done 
nothing  but  imagine  it  was  lunch-time  during  the  two 
hours  he  has  been  there,  and  send  out  for  sandwiches 
and  biandy-and-water.  My  friend  was  describing  this 
barrister,  and  said  that  he  could  always  see  his  waist¬ 
coat-buttons  entering  the  Temple  before  the  old  muff 
had  reached  the  centre  of  Picca^y.  Well,  and  1  talk. 
So  I  do.  Suppose  I  set  up  for  a  Member  of  Parliament. 
I  might  get  in  somewhere  in  Ireland.  The  misfortune 
is,  however,  that  senators  are  seldom  listened  to  and 
often  bullied.  Not  that  1  should  care  for  the  bullying, 
but  I  do  like  to  be  listened  to.” 

“A  fault  confessed  is  half  expiated,"  said  Harry 
bltmtly,  and  thereupon  left  his  friend  nursing  his  leg 
and  meditating  upon  the  future — for  Singleton  never 
reflected  upon  the  past  if  he  could  help  it. 


Harry  encountered  his  mother  on  the  stairs,  descend-  i 
ing  on  the  arm  of  a  half-pay  captain  to  the  conserva-  i 

I 

Mrs.  Hnntingdon  was  a  woman  who  hid  under  a  i 
bland  and  soft  exterior  a  passionate  nature.  To  look  c 
upon  her  in  her  cool  moments  you  might  imagine  that  i 
she  was  imperturbable  as  a  pool  in  the  centre  of  a  i 
mountain  which  never  knows  volcanic  disturbance,  j 
The  fact  was,  that  her  tenderness  and  her  auger  were  t 
both  to  be  feared,  but  neither  was  by  any  chance 
wasted  upon  dependants,  or  upon  those  over  whom  she  j 
was  used  to  exercise  control.  She  looked  wirii  equal  ^ 
indifference  upon  the  caprices  and  upon  the  attachment  i 
of  Harry.  She  loved  the  boy,  of  course,  but  as  he  I 
chose  to  take  the  opposition  side  of  the  establishment,  i 
it  was  her  duty  to  consider  her  position  more  than  her  i 
affection.  Woman  like,  she  cherished  the  faculty  of  ; 
entirely  trusting,  and  she  made  a  point  of  relying  i 
implicitly  upon  the  representations  of  most  friends  save 
her  nearest  and  dearest.  Mrs.  Huntingdon  is  not 
original  in  this  respect.  Intimate  friends  and  relations 
are  secretly  regarded  as  enemies  until  the  time  comes 
for  action,  and  then,  alas  I  they  do  not  always  sustain 
a  reputation  for  lofty  philanthropy  or  thoroughpaced 
generosity. 

Harry’s  delight  was  to  annoy  his  mother  by  alluding 
to  half-pay  military  men  as  epauletted  superfluities. 

He  conceived  that  this  phrase  might  rank  with  Dis¬ 
raeli’s  “  organised  hypocrisy,”  and  it  might  be  added, 
if  he  could  have  alluded  to  a  later  period,  the  same 
gentleman’s  happy  phrase  “  bloated  armaments.” 

Mrs.  Himtingdou,  like  too  many  widows,  enjoyed  the  I 
society  of  rather  mature  military  men.  Flirtation  with  I 
military  men  was  so  proper.  Her  husband  had  been  a  I 
military  man,  and  a  class  83rnipathy  sprang  up  between 
the  widow  and  all  that  smacked  of  the  barracks. 
Harry  was  heir  to  the  very  pretty  property  at  Med- 
menham — he  was  eighteen  now,  and  he  would  come 
into  the  major  portion  when  he  arrived  at  the  pleasant 
age  of  twenty-one.  He  regarded  these  military  men —  I 
who  frequently  brought  their  sisters  or  their  maiden 
aunts  with  them — as  locusts  devouring  what  ought  to 
attach  to  his  reversion.  There  was  another  source  of 
vexation.  One  or  two  of  these  visitors  felt  that  it  was 
necessary  to  make  some  return  for  all  Mrs.  Hunting¬ 
don’s  kindness.  As  a  consequence,  the  place  was 
flooded  with  cockatoos  (they  became  so  numerous  that 
Harry  facetiously  styled  them  cockathrees),  jmrrots, 
poodles,  and  such-like  vermin,  which  his  soul  abhorred. 

He  ventured  to  throw  two  or  three  of  the  most  ob¬ 
noxious  poodles  of  the  French  order  into  the  Thames, 
but  some  too-faithful  watermen  produced  the  bodies 
one  morning  at  the  Manor,  and  there  was  such  a  fuss 
made  over  the  dead  beasts— some  wild  enthusiast  pro¬ 
posing  that  they  should  be  stuffed! — that  Harry’s 
inhumanity  was  amply  avenged. 

There  was  one  other  order  of  being  whose  presence 
grated  fearfully  upon  the  nature  of  our  hero.  This 
was  the  sentimental  young  lady.  Half-pay  captains, 
the  epauletted  superfluities  above-named,  brought  soft- 
eyed  daughters  to  set  traps  for  the  heir  of  the  manorial 
estate.  When  he  strolled  out  with  the  express  inten¬ 
tion  of  cogitating  by  the  cool  margin  of  Isis,  ha 
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I  would  hear,  in  the  midst  of  his  pleasant  reverie,  a  small 
voice  buzzing  some  poetical  remark  in  his  ear.  Polite- 
I  ness  was  so  thoroughly  inbred  in  him,  that  to  have 

Imubbed  a  young  lady  would  have  shocked  him  most 
completely.  He  accordingly  answered  sweetly  to  sweet 
interrogations.  Elsie  Marsden  was  his  chief  tor- 
!  mentor.  She  was  particularly  sentimental,  and  her 
j  father  was  particularly  poor — no  crime,  of  course,  but 
still  an  existent  fact  which  was  palpable. 

“Mr.  Huntingdon,  I  believe  you  dabble  in  meta¬ 
physics  ?’’  was  her  favourite  way  of  beginning  a  con¬ 
versation.  And  when  she  had  made  some  few  neat 
manoeuvres,  she  frequently  puzzled  our  hero  by  asking 
him  point  blank  whether  he  could  “  conceive  the 
merging  of  a  small  soul  in  a  bigger  soul — one  soul 
creeping  upwards,  as  one  sometimes  sees  a  star  fading 
sway  within  the  radiance  of  the  moon’s  rays.  Could 
’  it  be,  dear  Mr.  Huntingdon — could  such  a  thing  be?” 

I  “Really  I  don’t  know,”  Harry  would  reply.  “  It 
might  be  so,  I  suppose,  if  the  smaller  soul  tried  very 
hard.” 

ITiis  was  a  home  thrust  for  poor  Elsie,  but  she  was 
of  that  order  of  girl  which  imagines  everything  to  be 
accomplished  before  the  corner-stone  of  the  structure 
even  has  found  its  way  into  nature.  She  appropriated 
!  Harry,  and  she  conceived  that  she  had  but  to  talk  a 
little  watery  metaphysics  to  scat  herself  as  future 
•  mistress  of  his  fate  and  fortunes. 

I  But  she  was  not  wanting  in  a  certain  ingenuity. 
She  had  another  method  of  conducting  the  assault. 

“  Supposing,”  she  would  observe,  “  the  bigger  soul 
were  vast,  and  had  within  it  many  chambers,  and  a 
little  fugitive  were  to  flutter  at  some  one  portal,  was  it 
within  the  range  of  metaphysical  speculation  to  con- 

Ijecturc  the  probability  of  the  admittance  of  the 
fugitive?” 

“  It  would  depend  very  much,  I  should  think,”  said 
Harry  innocently,  “  how  the  fugitive  in  question  be¬ 
haved  outside.” 

1  It  was  horribly  irksome  to  Harry  to  have  to  cn- 
!  counter  the  various  annoyances  enumerated  in  this 
!  chapter,  and  he  meditated  upon  a  bold  stroke. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

CHANGE. 

HE  dead  is  buried.  The  house  at  Morecambe  Bay 
is  sold,  and  the  old  house  in  the  city  has  faUen 
beneath  the  hammer. 

Change,  it  has  been  finely  said,  is  the  echo  of  all 
human  dreams,  the  burden  of  the  human  race.  But 
in  the  great  day  there  shall  be  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth — all  shall  change,  and  the  change  shall  be 
Ixautiful,  such  as  all  mortals  shall  estimate  more 
highly  than  anything  which  they  have  been  caUed 
upon  to  estimate  whilst  time  has  been,  and  whilst 
history  has  been  offering  chronicles  to  mankind. 

Pauline  no  longer  throws  pebbles  at  the  waves  of 
the  sea — no  longer,  treading  these  wide  and  yielding 
lands,  whispers  the  secrets  of  her  young  heart  to  the 
winds  of  the  ocean.  The  stately  ships  go  on  to  a 
haven  under  a  distant  hiU,  but  the  hand  is  vanished 


and  the  voice  is  still.  She  is  seen  no  more  by  the 
admiring  and  wondering  fishermen  who  dried  their 
nets  by  her  upon  the  shore,  and  her  father  lies  under 
an  unpretending  and  obscure  sod  in  the  burial-yard  of 
the  little  church. 

Pauline’s  star  is  not  destined  to  rise  upon  this  story 
yet — it  is  struggling  amid  the  clouds  of  forced  ob¬ 
scurity,  Eleanor  is  now  fairly  upon  the  stage — our 
stage — my  stage — this  pure  w'hitc  paper,  and  not  the 
garish  boards.  She  might  have  made  a  tragedy  queen, 
but  why  waste  on  fiction  what  would  prove  so  profi¬ 
table  if  put  to  its  proper  uses  in  actual  life  ?  There 
was  that  Michael  Vernon.  She  could  twist  him  round 
her  fingers,  the  soft-hearted,  blue-eyed  scoundrel. 
This  was  harsh,  perhaps.  Softness  of  heart  might  be 
his  only  fault,  and  a  venial  one — very  venial  so  long  as 
the  individual  himself  can  pardon  it.  The  fair  tac¬ 
tician,  however,  miscalculated.  A  slip  ventured  to 
interfere  between  the  cup  and  her  inviting  lips.  She 
conceived  that  by  absenting  herself  for  a  few  days  from 
Globe  House  she  should  add  fuel  to  the  fire.  When 
she  did  return,  Michael  Vernon  was  no  longer  superin¬ 
tendent.  He  had  resigned  suddenly  to  take  a  more 
comfortable  appointment.  She  was  informed  that  he 
was  nominated  to  a  private  establishment.  His  newly- 
discovered  patroness  was  no  other  than  Harry  Hun¬ 
tingdon’s  old  friend  Lady  Oglethorpe.  Eleanor  did 
not  obtain  complete  information  on  the  subject,  but 
the  truth  was  that  this  elderly  lady  had  become  scep¬ 
tical  of  late  as  to  whether  she  could  in  justice  or  reason 
retain  her  hold  on  existence  much  longer,  and  settling 
the  question  in  the  negative  she  determined  upon 
adding  to  her  now  limited  establishment  a  father 
confessor,  and  as  fortune  determined,  Michael  Vernon 
turned  out  to  be  tlie  individual  of  her  choice.  Peace 
now  reigns  in  the  mind  of  the  lady  of  Castle  Ogleton. 

The  sale  of  the  house  at  Morecambe  and  the  house 
in  London,  both  Ebenezer  Denbigh’s  freehold,  provided 
Eleanor  with  ample  resources,  and  feeling  entirely  free 
from  all  “  incumbrances,”  all  trammels,  her  unfettered 
soul  became  ambitious.  She  kissed  Fortune’s  cheek, 
and  in  imagin.ation  at  least  made  him  smile  perforce. 
Where  was  this  Ogleton  Castle?  In  Oxfordshire — a 
pretty  county  which  could  afford  to  have  a  queen. 
She  felt  her  foot  on  the  first  step.  Holy  Michael 
should  pave  her  path  before  her,  and  through  the 
portals  of  Ogleton  Castle  she  would  find  her  way  to 
the  gratification  of  her  ambition.  This  was  a  beautiful 
scheme,  and  when  conceived,  Eleanor  surveyed  her 
lissom  form  in  the  mirror,  let  down  her  long  tresses, 
and  ogled  her  reflex.  A  white  round  arm  she  placed 
in  brilliant  contrast  with  her  hair,  her  jewel  sparkled 
on  her  hand,  and  her  fingers  she  twined  in  the  hair 
about  her  temples.  With  a  heart  bursting  with  pride 
and  exultation  in  her  beauty  she  turned  away  and  sank 
into  a  pleasant  reverie  in  the  embraces  of  a  crimson 
couch. 

“  That  rogue  Michael  will  be  all-powerful  at  Castle 
Ogleton,”  she  muimured,  “before  many  days.  1  wiU 
go  down  and  do  the  veni,  vidi,  vici.  A  lioness  I” 

She  sprang  up  and  clapped  her  hands,  casting  a  side 
glance  to  catch  the  glitter  of  her  brilliant  teeth  in  the 
mirror.  Then  she  relapsed. 
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“  Probate !  probate !  yes,  Miehael  again  must,  must, 
must,  will,  must  lie,  swear  valorously,  and  declare  me 
to  be  so-and-so — say  he  married  us,  though  he  were 
then  but  a  sprig  unconscious  of  the  odour  of  incense. 
He  shall,  ^lichael,  I  come !” 

The  change  which  had  come  over  the  dream  of 
Michael  Vernon  was  a  very  pleasaut,  a  very  comfort¬ 
able,  and  a  very  agreeable  change.  His  foot  rested 
within  the  halls  of  Castle  Ogleton.  He  found  that  his 
care  consisted  of  Lady  Oglethorpe,  Lord  Oglethorpe, 
her  grandson,  and  Lady  Penarvon,  Lord  Oglethorpe’s 
mother,  whose  husband  had  disappeared  from  this 
mortal  stage  in  a  manner  unknown  to  the  general 
world.  Lord  Oglethorpe  preferred  his  mother’s  dig¬ 
nity,  and  stuck  to  the  title  of  Oglethorpe,  but  in 
reality  he  was  Lord  of  Ogleton  and  Penarvon.  This 
was  the  small  household  over  which  Michael  Vernon 
wag  called  to  exercise  spiritual  sovereignty. 

Michael  Vernon  was  not  a  man  to  forget  easily,  and 
Eleanor  occupied  a  large  space  in  his  memory.  His 
sudden  departure  had  rendered  another  interview  im¬ 
possible,  and  he  had  enough  pride  to  restrain  him  from 
entrusting  a  foolish  passion  to  the  treacherous  bosom 
of  a  sheet  of  note-paper.  He  had  time  now  to  feed 
upon  recollections.  The  grounds  attached  to  Castle 
Ogleton  were  magnificent.  The  castle  itself  was  an¬ 
cient,  and  stood,  as  many  of  the  most  ancient  castles 
do,  in  the  midst  of  a  woody  landscape.  The  giant 
oaks  and  elm-trees  grew  up  to  the  very  walls,  and  in 
summer  cast  a  pleasant,  in  autumn  and  winter  a 
dismal,  shadow  upon  the  basement  windows.  Michael 
Vernon  had  an  eye  for  the  beautiful,  especially  in 
women.  Now,  neither  old  Lady  Oglethorpe  nor 
younger  Lady  Penarvon  had  any  pretensions  in  this 
direction.  He  was,  therefore,  at  times  very  unhappy. 

A  thought  struck  him.  What  and  who  was  Eleanor 
Welson  ?  Was  her  beauty  her  fortune,  and  would  she 
be  tempted  by  the  offer  of  a  splendid  home?  Thought 
and  execution  were  one  with  Father  Vernon.  He  was 
going  off  on  his  afternoon  ramble  when  the  thought 
occurred  to  him.  and  ho  returned  to  his  study  and 
penned  the  following  note : — 

“  Ofjlfton  Castle,  Orfordshire. 

“  Eleaxop.  Welson*, — AV'^hom  you  may  be,  what  you 
may  be,  I  am  unable  to  conjecture.  What  your  des¬ 
tiny,  w'hat  your  fortune  may  be  I  am  utterly  ignorant. 
I  am  spiritual  master  of  all  within  this  castle.  Can  1 
serve  you  ? —  at  homo  ? — abroad  ? 

“  Your  servant, 

“  Michael  VEnNON*." 

This  note  he  despatched,  addressed  to  her  at  Globe 
House :  she  found  it  lying  there  the  day  after  her 
disappointment.  She  clutched  it  wdth  a  too  obvious 
eagerness,  drove  rapidly  back  to  her  hotel,  and  replied 
as  follows : — 

“ - Hotel,  London. 

“Michael  Veexon, — What  you  may  be,  what  your 
destiny  I  am  utterly  ignorant,  but  if  by  chance  we  are 
two  solitary  castaways  on  the  flood  of  Time  there  may 
possibly  be  a  link  of  sympathy  between  us.  Use  my 
name  as  you  wish  in  reference  to  Ogleton  Castle,  over 
which  you  are  spiritual  master. 

“ELE.vxon  Welsox." 


The  receipt  of  this  reply  perplexed  Michael  Vernon 
extremely.  “  Use  my  name  as  you  wish  in  reference 
to  Ogleton  Castle.”  What  might  that  mean? 

Lady  Oglethorpe  was  in  frequent  want  of  ghostly 
counsel,  and  Father  Vernon  was  perpetually  in  her 
presence.  She  esteemed  him  highly;  he  was  pions 
and  eloquent,  two  qualifications  which  fascinate  the 
aged  female  heart.  Father  Vernon  amply  improved 
his  opportunities,  and  I.ady  Oglethorpe  all  but  loved 
him,  for  she  was  foolishly  softhearted. 

“Is  your  ladyship  ever  dull?”  asked  he  not  many 
hours  after  the  receipt  of  Eleanor’s  letter,  with  a  care¬ 
less  expression. 

Lady  Oglethorpe  seemed  rather  astonished,  and 
looked  up  as  if  to  say  that  it  was  principally  on  that 
score  that  she  allowed  herself  the  luxury  of  a  father 
confessor. 

“  Your  ladyship  understands  me,”  he  continued  in 
an  explanatory  tone.  “Female  companionship  I  refer 
to — there  must  be  a  gap  which  I  cannot  fill  up.” 

“  I  have  Lady  Penarvon - ” 

“  A  relative.  I  always  conceive  that  one’s  relatives 
are  bad  companions.  Now  a  lady  of  wit  and  beauty, 
around  whom  you  might  concentrate  something  in  the 
shape  of  a  court  in  this  fine  old  castle - ” 

The  old  lady  smiled  at  the  suggestion. 

“  A  court  ?”  she  repeated.  “  Should  I  think  of 
these  pomps  and  vanities  when  I  am  so  near  my  end  V 

“  Heaven  is  merciful,  and  may  spare  your  ladyshif 
many  years.” 

The  old  lady  lay  back  and  closed  her  eyes,  whicl 
was  a  sign  for  Father  Michael  to  retire.  She  had  not 
given  her  whole  confidence  to  him  as  yet,  and  Ladj 
Penarvon  was  taken  into  consultation.  She  objecteiji 
altogether :  it  was  a  preposterous  idea.  Was  she  no 
sufficiently  companionable  ? 

“But,  Pen,  dear,  we  are  such  old  acquaintances,’ 
said  her  ladyship  with  a  quaint  honesty. 

“  We  have  company  in  abundance.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  but  they  tax  one’s  powers.  One  wants  a 
deputy.” 

“  Indeed,  mamma,  I  am  your  deputy,  and  I  want 
none  for  myself.” 

Lady  Oglethorpe  saw  that  controversy  must  neces¬ 
sarily  arise  if  the  question  were  allowed  to  remain  in 
abeyance,  and  controversy  made  her  irritable.  I.adj 
Penarvon  was  disgusted.  A  deputy  indeed  1  Some 
upstart  girl  with  more  beauty  than  wisdom.  She  was 
sufficiently  annoyed  at  the  introduction  of  a  priest  into 
the  establishment.  Slie  was  rapidly  sinking  into  the_ 
condition  of  a  third-rate  power,  and  she  regardedV 
Father  Michael  already  with  fixed  aversion.  He,  for 
his  part,  was  well  able  to  bear  her  petulance — in  fact, 
he  rather  liked  it.  He  perceived  at  the  next  intervie»| 
that  the  bait  had  been  swallowed.  Whom  would  h' 
recommend  ?  was  I.ady  Oglethorpe’s  first  inquiry. 

“  Your  ladyship  is  aware  that  I  was,  for  some  tiiii 
previous  to  the  period  when  I  became  the  recipient  a 
your  ladyship’s  patronage,  superintendent  of  a  training 
school  for  girls.  The  institution  was  dependent  up* 
gratuitous  service  and  voluntary  aid.  Eminent  above 
all  in  rendering  unobtrusive  assistance  was  a  lady  d 
singular  beauty,  whom  we  all  loved  with  the  pui* 
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ipiritual  love  which  attaches  to  the  celibates  of  our 
Church.  She  did  her  deeds  secretly.  Our  institution 
flourished  beyond  expectation,  for  funds  crowded  upon 
US.  Can  your  ladyship  believe  that  we  were  indebted 
to  the  self-denial  of  this  lady  alone? — that  she  has 
been  rejected  by  my  harsh  and  proud  successor? 
Repelled,  injured,  her  good  deeds  slighted,  she  quits 
the  ungrateful  service.  She  would,  I  know,  adorn  a 
higher  sphere,  and  be  a  sweet  companion  for  your 
ladyship’s  declining  years.” 

“  Declining — you  say  truly,  father.” 

“  She  should  be  half-dependent  on  your  ladyship’s 
bounty,  and  yet  not  wholly  so — a  beautiful  admixture 
of  love,  independence,  and  servitude.  Her  beauty  and 
grace  would  adorn  the  Castle,  and  you  would  be 
lauded  in  your  protegee,  whilst  the  sweetness,  softness, 
and  gentleness  of  her  nature  should  be  poured  out  to 
your  consolation.” 

“  Send  for  her,  and  let  me  see  her.” 

Father  Michael  bowed,  and  left  the  apartment. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

ELEANOR  ARRIVES  AT  OGLETON  CASTLE. 

MICHAEL  VERNON  fancied  that  he  knew  Eleanor. 

He  did  to  a  certain  extent,  and  it  was  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  knowledge  that  he  sent  her  a  formal 
invitation  to  visit  the  Castle,  his  mention  of  her  having 
caused  Lady  Oglethorpe  to  express  a  decided  wish  to 
make  her  acquaintance.  There  was,  however,  a  strange 
perplexity  about  the  epistle  after  the  formal  invitation 
was  done  with.  He  was  conscious  that  he  was  acting 
in  a  mad  manner.  He  did  not  know  why  he  should 
suppose  that  Eleanor  would  care  to  visit  the  Castle  on 
the  terms  proposed — the  terms  of  ultimately  becoming 
the  friend  and  companion  of  her  ladyship.  But  he 
had  a  kind  of  dreamy  idea  that  she  would  come.  If 
she  were,  as  he  conceived,  alone  in  the  world,  a  retreat 
such  as  the  Castle  afforded  might  be  welcome.  He 
would  endeavour  to  make  it  so,  to  procure  her  a  high 
position  in  it,  to  consult  her  comfort,  and,  if  possible, 
magnify  her  fortune. 

Michael  was  not  a  fool.  He  seriously  thought  that 
by  bringing  Eleanor  to  Ogleton  he  should  obtain  a  sort 
of  mastery  over  her  destiny — a  mastery  which  she 
could  not  throw  off.  The  peculiarity  of  their  ac¬ 
quaintance,  its  brevity,  the  unhesitating  reply  on  her 
part,  putting  herself  entirely  into  his  hands— did  not 
this  indicate  something  strange  ? 

Lady  Penarvon  was  second  in  the  establishment  in 
her  anxiety  and  excitement  as  to  the  new-comer.  She 
had  opposed  the  project,  and  therefore  Miss  Welson 
should  be  her  enemy.  Lady  Penarvon  possessed  her 
skeleton  in  the  family  cupboard.  She  had  a  son  whose 
early  days — he  is  now  twenty-one— were  shadowed  by 
a  disease  which  touched  his  brain.  Recovery  came 
slowly  with  the  passage  of  long  years,  and  his  reason 
now  appeared  to  be  opening  to  the  fact  of  his  exist¬ 
ence.  Since  the  appointment  of  F'ather  Vernon,  Lord 
Oglethorpe  had  been  allowed  to  join  the  family  circle. 
I'he  affliction  of  the  son  was,  of  course,  the  misery  of 
the  mother,  the  sense  of  which  she  quenched  as  much 


as  possible  by  gaiety  and  entrance  ito  society,  whither 
her  son  never  went.  Lady  Pens  ,  von  insisted  upon 
going  in  her  own  little  pony-chai  to  the  station  to 
meet  Miss  Welson — the  luggage  could  be  fetched  in 
the  afternoon.  This  was  a  cunning  little  manoeuvre 
on  the  part  of  her  ladyship ;  she  wished  to  get  the 
advantage  of  Lady  Oglethorpe  by  procuring  a  prior 
acquaintance  with  Eleanor. 

Eleanor  fully  expected  that  Michael  Vernon  would 
meet  her  on  the  platform,  or  that  she  should  travel 
alone  to  the  Castle,  to  be  introduced  by  him  to  the 
inmates.  She  was,  therefore,  a  little  surprised  when 
she  found  a  wiry  lady  looking  at  her  keenly  from  head 
to  foot,  and  then  dart  an  anxious  glance  at  her  trunk, 
upon  which  “  E.  W.”  was  written  in  white  paint. 

“Am  I  right? — Miss  Eleanor  Welson?”  asked  Lady 
Penarvon,  approaching  with  a  little  timidity. 

“That  is  my  name,”  replied  Eleanor,  wondering 
whether  the  person  addressing  her  was  a  governess  or 
an  aristocratic  lady’s-maid. 

“  Then  I  am  right — Lady  Penarvon,  Miss  Welson, 
for  I  must  introduce  myself.” 

Eleanor  bowed. 

“  I  have  brought  my  own  pony-chaise  to  fetch  you, 
wishing  to  show  every  respect  to  the  friend  of  our  dear 
and  reverenced  friend  Father  Vernon,”  said  her  lady¬ 
ship,  leaving  the  platform. 

Eleanor’s  trunk  was  shouldered  by  a  porter,  whom 
she  followed  to  the  pony-chaise — a  most  elegant  trap 
with  a  couple  of  bay  ponies,  which  in  five  minutes 
were  careering  along  the  road  at  a  great  pace,  driven 
by  the  skilful  fingers  of  Lady  Penarvon. 

“  Accustomed  to  the  gaiety  of  town,  you  will  doubt¬ 
less  find  our  old  retreat  dull,  but  we  will  make  it  as 
lively  as  we  can,”  remarked  Lady  Penarvon. 

“  This  beautiful  country  will  solace  me  for  a  long 
while,  should  I  have  the  happiness  to  remain  your 
guest,”  replied  Eleanor,  reclining  comfortably  among 
many  shawls. 

“  Which  we  expect  you  to  do,  I  assure  you.  Father 
Vernon  has  praised  you  so  extravagantly”  (her  lady¬ 
ship  is  letting  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  already),  “  that 
your  constant  companionship  will  be  a  boon  which  we 
shall  value  highly.” 

Eleanor  looked  curiously  at  her  companion,  and  she 
imagined  that  she  noticed  a  shade  of  sarcasm  on  the 
thin,  straight  upper  lip  of  Lady  Penarvon.  She  made 
no  reply,  and  the  ponies  were  favoured  with  a  fiUip 
from  the  hand  of  their  fair  driver  which  caused  them 
to  start  forward,  and  rapidly  placed  the  chaise  at  the 
Castle  gate.  The  deep-voiced  bell  was  rung  loudly, 
and  Leviathan,  Lady  Penarvon’s  big  dog,  bayed  loudly. 
The  gates  swung  open,  and  the  chaise  rattled  in. 
Vernon  and  Lord  Oglethorpe  stood  on  the  Castle  steps, 
the  latter  evincing  most  determined  anxiety  to  shoulder 
Eleanor’s  trunk  and  convey  it  into  the  hall.  A  sharp 
cry  of  Bertrand  1”  from  Lady  Penarvon  checked 
him,  and  sent  him  into  the  hall  with  a  cowed  expres¬ 
sion  of  countenance.  Lady  Penarvon  scarcely  allowed 
Eleanor  time  to  receive  Vernon’s  greeting — she  hurried 
her  into  her  own  room,  and  officiously  assisted  her  in 
“  taking  her  things  oil.”  This  done,  she  suddenly  sat 
down,  and  commenced  weeping  copiously. 
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“Lady  Penarvon,  what  can  this  mean?  Has  my 
presence  caused  these  tears  ?”  asked  Eleanor. 

“  No,  no !”  sobbed  Lady  Penarvon.  “  My  unhappy 
boy !  my  poor  Bertrand !  But  you  will  be  our  friend, 
Mi'ag  Welson?"  she  said,  recovering  herself.  “You 
will  not  give  all  your  kindness  to  Lady  Oglethorpe  and 
Mr.  Vernon?  I  need  it  most.” 

“  I  hope  to  be  kind  to  every  one,  especially  to  one 
who  is  in  any  way  afRicted.” 

Lady  Penarvon  sprang  from  her  chair,  threw  her 
arms  round  Eleanor’s  neck,  and  kissed  her.  She  then 
ran  out  of  the  room,  and  in  a  few  moments  returned, 
accompanied  by  Lord  Oglethorpe,  whom  she  formally 
intro<luced.  He  looked  earnestly  at  Eleanor’s  face, 
and  her  keen  eye,  not  unskilled  in  physiognomical 
study,  carefully  traced  the  peculiarity  of  his  expression 
as  portrayed  in  his  features.  Knowing  that  Lady 
Penarvon’s  eyes  were  fixed  upon  them,  Eleanor  held 
out  her  hand,  which  Lord  Oglethorpe  seized  and 
shook  with  a  tender  vigour,  and  his  mother  then  with¬ 
drew  him  from  the  apartment. 

Eleanor  saw  nothing  of  Lady  Oglethorpe  that  night. 
She  was  sitting  in  Lady  Penarvon’s  room  at  9  p.m., 
the  window  looking  over  a  stretch  of  greensward  on 
which  the  moonlight  lay  undisturbed  by  the  motion  of 
a  single  leaf  upon  any  tree.  The  shadows  fell,  and  lay 
where  they  fell,  without  the  deviation  of  an  inch. 
The  air  was  perfectly  still.  She  rested  her  head  upon 
her  hand,  and  mused.  What  a  strange  adventure ! 
But  a  few  weeks  since  she  was  a  dweller  by  the  sea, 
dwelling  in  a  monotonous  round  of  di.-agreeable  duties. 
Here  she  might  make  her  position  such  as  she  wished 
it  to  be.  The  silent  and  motionless  shadows,  however, 
received  an  addition  which  came  across  her  vision  like 
an  unpleasant  dream.  The  shadow  was  cast  by  Mi¬ 
chael  Vernon,  who  was  walking  in  the  moonlight 
beneath  the  trees.  He  turned  and  looked  up  at  the 
window  where  she  sat.  His  white  hand  was  drawn 
from  his  bosom,  where  it  was  accustoiucd  to  repose 
during  his  rambles,  and  its  marble  whiteness  beckoned 
to  her  to  descend.  She  arose  mechanically,  as  if  in 
compelled  obedience,  at  the  same  time  murmuring  to 
herself  that  this  assumption  of  dominion  over  her 
should  last  but  a  brief  space. 

“  Do  you  wish  to  speak  with  me,  Mr.  Vernon  ?"  she 
asked  as  she  joined  him.  “  What  a  superb  night !” 

“  The  night  is  beautiful,  the  moon’s  pure  radiance 
is  exquisite,  but  a  subethereal  planet  comes  into  my 
ken.” 

“  Are  you  gushing  Shakspeare,  Mr.  Vernon  ?” 

“  Possibly  As  Shakspeare  was  a  universal  poet,  as 
he  expressed  in  immortal  verse  every  aspiiation  of  the 
soul,  he  may  have  uttered  what  I  have  just  expressed.” 

“  These  grounds  are  very  beautiful,  and  calculated 
to  inspire  poetic  feelings.  But  did  you  wish  to  speak 
to  me  on  any  special  matter?” 

“I  did.” 

“Please  proceed  quickly,”  Eleanor  said,  and  com¬ 
menced  walking  up  and  down  close  to  the  walls  from 
which  Lady  Penarvon’s  windows  looked  out. 

“Walls  sometimes  have  ears,”  said  Vernon  under 
his  breath. 

“  I  should  wish,  for  my  own  part,  that  all  Nature 


were  a  whispering  gallery,  and  that  every  tree,  and  I 
shrub,  and  tiny  flower  possessed  a  mortal  car,  and  could 
express  the  impress  on  its  senses.” 

“  Then  I  postpone  my  communication  until  you  are 
in  a  more  practicable  humour.  That  time  must  come 
Eleanor - ” 

The  moon  shone  full  on  her  face  as  she  turned 
abruptly  upon  him,  scorn  of  the  inteusest  kind  ex¬ 
pressed  on  every  feature. 

“Mr.  Vernon,”  she  said  frigidly,  “I  am  Eleanor  to 
none  but  those  with  whom  i  am  intimate.  With  you 
let  me  ever  be  Miss  Welson,  unless  the  fates  confer 
upon  me  another  name.” 

She  passed  him  by,  and  re-entered  the  residential 
part  of  the  building,  and  as  she  reseated  herself  in 
Lady  Penarvon’s  room  she  perceived  Vernon  standing 
in  the  same  attitude  in  which  she  had  left  him.  Pre¬ 
sently  he  walked  rapidly  away,  and  was  lost  in  the 
clustering  shadows  of  the  trees. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

OUR  hero’s  resolve. 

ARRY'  HUNTINGDON  became  more  disgusted 
every  day  with  the  state  of  allairs  at  the  manor. 
Since  his  father’s  death  he  bad  not  known  what  it  was 
to  form  one  of  a  purely  family  party.  His  fondness 
for  Hetty  had  always  been  restrained  because  of  the 
vigilance  of  his  critics.  He  and  Hetty  stood  in  a  most 
unenviable  position.  There  was  no  baby  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  and  as  it  is  the  general  belief  that  the  way 
to  a  mother's  heart  is  through  the  agency  of  her 
children,  Harry  and  Hetty  were  made  the  ch.-innels  for 
the  spooneyism  of  a  lot  of  idiots.  If  Captain  Slygo 
wished  particularly  to  fascinate  the  fair  widow,  he 
remarked  on  the  tine  form  and  singularly  intelligent 
countenance  of  her  son,  or  upon  the  grace  and  beauty 
of  her  daughter.  This  is  all  very  well  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  sous  and  daughters,  and  where  the  sons  and 
daughters  average  from  ten  to  twelve  years;  but  in 
this  instance  the  lady  whose  favour  was  sought  turned 
up  her  exquisite  nose,  and  elevated  her  serene  eyebrows, 
and  showed  in  every  possible  way  that  she  was  quite 
indifferent  to  the  appearance  of  everybody  but  herself. 
Thereupon  the  clever  tactician  slipped  in  the  remark 
that  Hetty  scarcely  equalled  her  mother! 

However,  whatever  the  feelings  of  everybody  in 
general,  Harry  felt  intensely  bored,  and  consequently 
he  sought  his  friend  Singleton  one  morning  and  pro¬ 
posed  cutting  Lady  Oglethorpe’s  picnic  and  Jkledmen- 
ham  also,  at  least  for  a  time.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  malice  in  the  proposition,  for  his  mother  depended 
somewhat  upon  his  presence:  it  gave  a  species  of 
exalted  propriety  to  all  her  proceedings,  and  she  never 
contemplated  the  possibility  of  his  departure.  In  fact, 
the  older  he  grew  the  more  useful  he  became.  Of  this 
he  was  perfectly  well  aware,  and  partly  upon  this  score 
he  proposed  leaving  Medmenhaiu. 

He  found  Summery  in  the  room  usually  assigned  to 
him,  having  his  private  cup  of  chocolate. 

-  Hang  you,  what  do  you  want?  ’  ho  ejaculated 
petulantly  upon  catching  sight  of  Harry’s  rather 
lugubrious  countenance. 
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“Want!  oh,  nothing,  of  course.  I  never  do  want 
anything  when  I  seek  you — you’re  such  an  attractive 
companion  that  I  am  always  looking  you  up  without 
any  valid  reason.” 

“What  a  satirical  beast  you're  becoming,  Harry! 
you’ll  be  unbearable  by-and-by.” 

“  And  why  the  deuce  do  you  meet  a  fellow  in  the 
morning  with  such  vile  discourtesy,  for - ” 

“Drop  it,  Harry;  here’s  my  hand,”  said  Summery, 
breaking  into  a  laugh. 

“Sticky  with  chocolate — bah!  However,  1  had  a 
reason  for  dropping  in  at  what  you,  doubtless,  consider 
a  very  early  hour.” 

“Very.” 

“  I  want  to  leave  this  place.” 

“Oh!” 

“  I’m  sick  of  being  the  peg  upon  which  my  mother 
hangs  her  flirtations.” 

“Bah !  Mrs.  Huntingdon  never  flirts.” 

“  I  want  to  cut  this  picnic— the  Oglethorpe  affair.” 

“  What !”  cried  Summery,  springing  from  his  chair. 
“Cut  the  Oglethorpe  picnic !  My  dear  boy,  have  you 
heard  of  the  new  arrival?  I  heard  it  from  Lady 
Gravehurst,  who  will  be  over  here  to-day.  She  says 
that  a  hliss  Welson  has  arrived  at  the  Castle,  tliat  her 
eyes  are  like  meteors,  her  hair  seraphic,  her  grace 


At  the  instant,  Harry  on  horseback  was  raising  hig 
hat  to  the  lady  who  alone  occupied  the  carriage. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  Mednienbam  Manor,  and 
also  one  of  the  disitdvantages,  was  this — you  were 
never  certain  whom  you  might  meet.  Men  brought 
their  friends  and  friends  brought  men,  and  as  Singleton 
gazed  out  of  his  window  he  saw  faces  of  which  he  had 
no  recollection  clustering  round  Lady  Gravehurst,  who 
was  in  her  element.  She  is  a  fair  woman,  with  many 
ringlets  falling  from  beneath  a  small  bonnet.  She 
wears  pinky-white  gloves,  which  fit  exquisitely,  and  a 
gauze  sliawl  of  the  finest  texture  upon  no  less  fine 
shoulders.  Her  features  are  sharp  but  pleasant,  her 
nose  being  slightly  aquiline,  and  her  mouth  a  trifle 
too  largo. 

“  Where  does  she  hail  from?”  was  the  question  which 
first  caught  Summery’s  ear. 

It  was  asked  by  a  juvenile  in  a  sailor’s  jacket  and  a 
smoking-cap. 

“  That  is  the  mystery,”  said  Lady  Gravehurst,  in  an 
undertone  to  Mr.  Huntingdon,  who  stood  by  her  side. 

“Oh,  I  like  a  mystery,”  simpered  a  young  lady, 
whose  ears  were  apparently  as  long  as  her  straggling 
ringlets,  and  whose  nose  emulated  both. 

“  I  have  heard  that  she  is  engaged,”  quietly  interposeil 
an  acidulous  young  lady  of  tive-and-forty,  looking 


ras  cherubic,  her  gait  divine,  her  carriage  Veniisiau,  her 
ess  general  deportment  a  combination  of  all  that  is  elegant, 
he  refined,  and  captivating — in  short,  she  is  the  Three 
ost  Graces  and  a  lot  of  little  ones  rolled  into  one.” 
lb-  “  What  do  I  care?  I  shall  go.” 

ay  “Well,  go  and  be - !  Yes;  go  and  be - !  But 

ler  !  you  can’t  mean  it,  old  fellow.  The  thing’s  absurd.  I 
for  don’t  believe  she’s  mortal.  She’s  what  the  Hon. 
go  f  George  Augustus,  a  fellow  I’ll  introduce  to  you  next 
he  time  we’re  in  town,  would  call  a  miracle  of  a  woman.” 
!nt  “  There'll  be  plenty  of  fellows  to  look  at  her,  and  I 

ity  hate  to  be  one  in  a  crowd.” 

of  “  So  do  I ;  but  you  know  I  care  little  for  women, 
ad  and  therefore  I  can  afford  to  make  an  effort  on  your 
in  >  behalf.  Come,  I  promise  you  that  you  shall  have  her 
cd  all  to  yourself  for  an  hour.” 

's,  “  Have  you  ever  seen  her?” 

te  “Never;  but  there  is  all  the  more  reason  why  I 
If.  shall  be  able  to  gain  the  desired  end.  Now,  to  please 
rk  I  me,  postpone  your  departure.  The  picnic  over,  and 
I  I’m  game  for  anything.” 
in  I  “All  right — I’ll  think  of  it.” 
ly  I  So  saying,  Harry  left  his  friend  and  went  round  to 
0-  I  the  stable. 

1-  P  “It  will  be  the  grandest  fun  possible,”  mused  Sum- 
al  I  mery,  “  All  the  girls  who  are  dying  for  him  will  be  in 
d  I  a  wild  state;  the  gorgeous  Eleanor  shall  rout  them 
jf  I  completely.  But  I  wonder  if  she  really  is  as  good- 
?r  I  looking  as  they  say  she  is?  By  Jove!  if  Harry  got 


stinging-nettles  and  bodkins  at  the  younger  male 
members  of  the  party. 

“lias  she  any  money?”  inquired  the  sailor-like 
juvenile,  with  a  leer  at  a  cousin  who  was  a  little 
spooney. 

“  She  owns  a  whole  West  Indian  island,”  said  Lady 
Gravehurst,  with  the  soberest  possible  countenance. 

“  Ah,  yes,”  again  quietly  interposed  the  acidulous 
young  lady  of  five-and-forty,  “  she  is  engaged  to  the 
Prince  of  Bamboocha.” 

Everybody  appeared  to  be  satisfied  with  the  solutions 
of  the  dillicultics,  and  accordingly  adjourned  to  the 
breakfast-room,  where  a  cold  luncheon  was  eternally 
spread  for  the  refreshment  of  the  guests  and  casual 
visitors.  There  were  generally  two  or  three  of  the 
very  youngest  members  of  the  community  in  this 
apartment,  and  their  mothers  discovered  that,  by  some 
singular  device,  they  always  managed  to  get  ill  at 
Medmenhain. 

Harry  gave  the  whip  to  his  pony  and  dashed  away 
through  the  park.  He  was  more  firmly  resolved  than 
ever  to  cut  Medmenham  and  shun  the  lioness  of  Ogle- 
ton  Castle.  Fancy  falling  in  love  with  the  betrothed 
of  Prince  Bamboocha,  and  the  idea  of  winning  the 
affections  of  the  mistress  of  a  thousand  slaves ! 
Absence  should  bo  the  sealing-wax  with  which  he 
would  close  his  cars  to  the  songs  of  the  siren.  Yet  he 
did  not  care  to  go  without  Summery. 

The  pony  gave  a  spring  on  one  side  and  nearly  flung 


t,  f  caught,  and  she  turned  out  an  adventuress !  No,  that  Harry  from  the  saddle. 

is  I  can’t  be — the  Oglethorpes  are  rather  too  respectable  “  How  now,  my  young  friend?  are  you  ambitious  of 
•e  for  that.”  manslaughter?” 

The  sound  of  wheels  was  heard  about  an  hour  after  ilr.  Ensleydale  and  Marian  were  out  searching  for 


o  Summery’s  meditations  had  merged  into  the  Morning  orchid  roots,  and  when  Harry  interrupted  their  opera- 
Post.  tions,  Marian  was  tugging  at  a  root  whilst  her  grand- 

d  ^  “  That’s  Gravehurst,  I’ll  swear,”  he  exclaimed,  rising  father  levered  it  up  by  means  of  a  trowel,  ilarian  now 

ir  i  and  going  to  the  window.  stood  looking  modestly  from  beneath  her  long  eye- 
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lashes,  the  basket,  containing  several  orchid  roots, 
dangling  in  one  hand  whilst  with  the  other  hand  she 
smoothed  her  tumbled  muslin. 

“  Really,  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,  sir,  but,  strange 
to  say,  I  was  in  a  reverie,  and  if  Syllabub  had  not  been 
gallant  by  nature,  I  shudder  to  think  of  the  conse¬ 
quences,”  whereupon  he  patted  Syllabub  on  his  proud 
neck. 

“  This  is  my  grandchild.  Mr.  Huntingdon,  whom  I 
believe  you  have  not  seen  before.  A  good  girl,  but 
still  the  germ  of  a  woman — the  germ  of  a  woman.” 

Harry  bowed,  and  Marian  blushed,  and  amidst  the 
bows  and  the  blushes  and  the  boughs  and  the  bushes, 
the  breezes  blew  gently  and  made  melody  which 
delighted  Harry’s  senses. 

“  I  was  coming  to  see  you ;  it  seems  a  long  time  since 
I  paid  my  respects  to  IMrs.  Ensleydalc,”  said  Harry. 
“  And  if  you  arc  going  back  I  may  relieve  Miss - ” 

“  Miss  Denbigh — Denbigh,”  cried  ^Ir.  Ensleydale. 
“  Ton  my  word  I  forgot  to  tell  you  her  name.  That's 
your  name,  puss,  eh  ?” 

Marian  smiled  assent,  and  glanced  coyly  at  Harry. 

“Yes,  Marian  Denbigh,”  repeated  Mr.  Enslcy- 
dalc. 

Harry  relieved  Marian  of  her  basket  of  orchids,  and 
Syllabub  would  not  go  on  quietly,  so  that  there  seemed 
to  be  every  chance  that,  if  Harry  were  not  a  particularly 
good  horseman,  the  orchids  would  come  to  grief. 

Mrs.  Ensleydale  was  in  the  garden — she  always  was 
— and  Harry  jumped  off,  tendered  the  orchids  to 
Marian,  and  then  hurried  in  to  shake  the  large  paw  of 
her  grandmother.  It  was  midday  ;  the  hours  passed — 
very  fast,  Harry  fancied — and  the  dinner  hour  arrived 
with  singular  rapidity.  Nothing  was  done — nothing 
said.  He  had,  indeed,  uttered  a  commonplace  remark 
or  two  to  Marian,  but  nothing  which  she  could  remem¬ 
ber.  His  visit,  however,  was  an  event  in  her  life,  the 
still,  monotonous  life  which  was  now  patiently  led  day 
after  day,  and  she  watched  until  the  last  whisk  of 
Syllabub’s  tail  was  seen  outside  the  woods. 

“  It  is  a  very  pleasant  place  this,”  said  Harry  to 
himself,  as  he  rode  leisurely  home  again.  “Very 
pleasant.” 

Undoubtedly  Harry  found  it  very  pleasant,  and 
pleasures  are  all  the  more  delicious  when  plucked  out 
of  a  cap  wherein  cluster  all  sorts  of  annoyances.  He 
failed  to  fix  a  day  for  his  departure — it  was  impossible 
to  say  when  Summery  would  consent  to  go.  At  any 
rate,  a  week  could  do  no  harm  one  way  or  the  other. 
He  would  wait  and  see  what  might  turn  up. 


CHAPTER  X. 

WHAT  BECAME  OF  HARRT’S  RESOLUTION. 

OME  sage  has  paved  the  way  to  the  lower  region  of 
the  next  world  with  man’s  good  intentions.  A 
queer  pavement  even  in  metaphor !  However,  Harry 
must  be  charged  with  having  contributed  towards 
macadamising  the  broad  way,  for  day  by  day  he  felt 
more  inclined  to  bear  the  boredom  of  the  manor  and  to 
take  life  as  it  came.  Summery  strongly  persuaded  him 
to  wait  to  see  the  lioness  of  Ogleton.  Procrastination 


stole  sufficient  time  to  bring  the  eventful  day  rapidly 
upon  them. 

At  Ogleton  Castle  all  was  bustle  of  the  intensest 
kind.  Poor  Vernon !  He  had  no  part  to  take  in  the 
general  topsy-turvyism  prevalent  in  the  establishment. 
He  was  the  more  downcast  because  Eleanor  was  scarcely 
visible  for  an  instant.  This  was  mortifying  in  the 
extreme,  for  his  ears  were  tingling  with  the  servants’ 
gossip  about  her  appearance — the  sweet  simplicity  of 
her  dress,  her  unassuming,  unpretending  demeanour. 
In  fact,  Eleanor  had  captivated  the  household.  She 
had  exercised  her  most  insidious  w'iles.  Lady  Penarvon 
“  adored  ”  her,  whilst  the  cooler  and  more  experienced 
I^ady  Oglethorpe  thought  her  “  the  dearest  and  most 
companionable  of  women.” 

The  picnic,  so  termed,  was  nothing  short  of  a 
festival.  The  splendid  grounds  belonging  to  Ogleton 
Castle  were  rendered  in  every  way  appropriate  to  a 
fashionable  assemblage.  Had  Sir  Joseph  Paxtou, 
whose  spirit  passed  away  not  long  ago,  presided  over 
the  preparations,  he  could  scarcely  have  rendered  the 
scene  more  delightful,  more  consonant  to  the  strictest 
rules  of  horticultural  ethics.  But  I  care  not  to  do  all 
the  imaginative  work  for  my  readers.  Let  them  picture 
the  stretches  of  greenery,  a  pleasant  plenitude  of 
foliage,  many  a  spot  for  the  enjoyment  of  that  most 
popular  but  most  ridiculous  of  all  games — croquet; 
many  a  nook  where  soft  unknown  quantities  might  be 
whispered  by  boy  and  girl  graduates  in  gold  or  even 
false  hair ;  and,  above  all,  a  lake  at  the  extremity  of  the 
estate.  It  lies  still  withiu  its  bright  green  banks,  and 
gives  a  reflex  to  thousands  of  Nature’s  charms.  It  is 
such  a  lake  as  I  dreamed  of  once  in  my  brain-madness 
— dreamed  that  I  loved  a  mermaid  without  the  regula¬ 
tion  tail,  that  I  married  her  down  at  the  bottom  among 
the  creeping  weeds  which  seemed  to  wish  to  grow 
upwards  and  escape  from  the  unlighted  depths.  I  had 
a  family  of  several  hundred  in  my  dream,  and  no  sooner 
were  they  bom  than  they  betook  themselves  to  scaling 
the  steep  sides  of  the  lake  or  clambering  up  the  tall 
weed-stems — water-babies  of  a  singularly  active  growth. 
It  was  not  often  that  the  water  here  burst  into  a  laugh 
— its  solemn  face  was  not  often  ruffled  by  the  passing 
wind.  The  breezes  lost  themselves  among  the  trees, 
and  however  thirsty  the  spirits  of  the  gales  might  be, 
their  famished  souls  might  sigh  for  ever  so  long  as  they 
came  not  near  to  the  lips  of  this  seemingly  sacred  pool. 
There  was  a  witchery  about  it,  and  a  boat  moored  in 
the  shed.  One  vast  tent  fluttered  in  the  breeze  in  the 
centre  of  the  grounds,  and  hidden  bands  made  melody 
everywhere.  A  singular  device  disclosed  towards  the 
evening  was  the  placing  of  a  soft-throated  cantatrice 
midway  up  a  tall  elm.  The  sagacious  company  admired 
the  nightingale  exceedingly ! 

A  large  party  came  over  from  Medmenham,  for  Lady 
Gravehurst  and  her  lord  with  their  friends  had  joined 
Lady  Huntingdon’s  guests.  ’Twas  early  mom  when 
movements  first  were  made  at  Medmenham  Manor. 

“  See  how  at  once  the  bright  eflfulgent  sun, 

Bising  direct,  swift  chases  from  the  sky 
The  short-bved  twilight.” 

The  grey  sandals  of  the  dawn  were  visible  on  distant 
hills,  and  the  creatures  of  the  earth  and  air  rebuked 
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the  reasoning  inhabitants  of  the  world  who  slumbered 
on  in  warm  luxuriousness.  The  buzzing  grooms  filled 
the  stables,  and  the  quadrupeds,  sniffing  the  gorgeous 
sweetness  of  the  early  day,  pricked  their  neat  ears  and 
opened  their  nostrils  to  the  dewy  breeze.  Carriages 
were  trundled  out  and  dashed  by  the  pure  spring  water 
until  they  shone  luminous  as  a  mirror. 

Summery  was  the  last  out  of  bed.  Excitement  never 
kept  sleep  from  his  eyelids.  Unlike  Harry,  he  never 
anticipated.  Anticipation  he  considered  as  objec¬ 
tionable  as  experience.  The  straggling  cavalcade  was 
waiting  for  him — he  jumped  into  a  barouche  in  which 
sat  Lady  Gravehurst  and  her  two  daughters.  The 
eager  horses  waited  restlessly  for  the  word,  and  at  last 
they  start,  the  buzz  of  tongues  giving  place  to  the 
rattle  of  wheels  and  the  sound  of  hoofs  upon  the  dry 
road. 

Jogging  along  towards  the  same  destination  was  a 
strange  trio.  Some  way  in  advance  of  the  Medmenham 
party,  Marian  and  her  grandparents  trotted  along  on 
quadrupeds  of  quiet  habits.  Marian  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  ride,  but  she  voluiteered  to  do  the 
twelve  miles  there  at  any  rate.  To  her  was  allotted 
the  longest-legged,  easiest-going  mare,  and  she  was 
tolerably  comfortable.  Mrs.  Ensleydale  was  a  picture 
of  rural  comfort  and  contempt  of  conventionalities. 
Her  accustomed  sun-bonnet,  trimmed  with  an  infre¬ 
quent  ribbon,  graced  her  head,  whilst  a  gay  shawl 
formed  a  thin  thatch  for  her .  broad  shoulders,  and  a 
long  silk  gown  formed  her  habit.  Silence  pervaded 
this  little  party,  tor  Mr.  Ensleydale  was  generally 
contemplative.  Mrs.  Ensleydale  did  not  care  to  talk 
lest  she  should  frighten  the  mare — very  probable, 
by  the  way,  were  she  to  grow  in  any  degree  eloquent. 
Hie  sound  of  rapidly-approaching  wheels  made  them 
draw  on  one  side. 

Lady  Gravehurst’s  swift  ponies  showed  first  in  front. 
Syllabub  with  Harry  on  his  back,  between  two  tall 
chestnuts,  followed  next,  and  Lady  Huntingdon’s 
heavier  carriage  rolled  noisily  behind,  the  rear  being 
brought  up  by  many  vehicles  and  equestrians.  The 
whole  cavalcade  whirled  by — Harry  caught  just  a 
glimpse  of  Marian,  but  he  could  not  stop.  His  com¬ 
panions  did  not  notice  his  rise  of  colour,  for  they  all 
looked  in  merry  w’onder  at  the  singular  lady  on  the 
stout  mare — dear  Mrs.  Ensleydale — who  sat  with  im¬ 
perturbable  dignity  and  stolid  indifference,  patiently 
waiting  until  the  party  should  pass  away. 

Let  us  go  to  the  quiet  splendour  of  the  afternoon. 
Eleanor  has  not  thought  herself  justified  in  making  an 
earlier  appearance.  Lady,  Penarvon  has  just  run  in 
to  fetch  her,  but  she  says  nothing  of  the  intense 
curiosity  which  pervades  many  a  female  bosom,  and 
the  painful  anxiety  which  lurks  in  many  a  heart  of 
man.  It  is  a  curious,  but  not  unnatural,  trait  in  the 
characters  of  men,  that  they  often  imagine  that  destiny 
is  about  to  reveal  their  fate.  A  woman  comes  this  way 
—few  men  are  so  devoid  of  vanity  as  to  banish 
altogether  a  belief  that  they  may  captivate.  The 
difficulty  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  to  persuade  them 
that  they  are  unsuccessful. 

She  is  dressed  in  the  simplest  white  muslin.  She 
throws  a  lace  shawl  round  her,  puts  on  a  waving 


garden  hat,  and  W’ith  Lady  Penarvon’s  arm  through 
hers,  thus  sallies  to  encounter  the  fervid  gaze  of  a 
hundred  pairs  of  critical  eyes.  She  is  taller  than  Lady 
Penarvon.  Lady  Penarvon  shuffles  slightly  in  her 
walk.  Eleanor  moves  with  easy  grace.  Her  looks 
languish  a  little.  The  wind  catches  a  long  tress  now 
and  then,  lifts  it,  and  lets  it  drop  again  softly  upon 
her  well-rounded  shoulder. 

Singleton’s  quick  eye  was  the  first  to  detect  her  ap¬ 
proach.  He  seized  Harry  by  the  arm,  all  unconscious. 

“This  way,  my  dear  fellow,  I  want  you  most  par¬ 
ticularly.” 

Pa.ssing  from  behind  a  tree  they  came  directly  into 
the  path  of  Lady  Penarvon.  She  called  to  Singleton. 

“  Allow  me,  Mr.  Summery  and  Mr.  Huntingdon,  to 
introduce  you  to  Miss  IVelson.” 

There  were  the  mutual  courtesies. 

“  Now  you  must  leave  us,”  said  Lady  Penarvon. 

“  Later  in  the  afternoon  let  me  hope  that  we  may 
improve  our  acquaintance,”  said  Summery,  bowing 
with  profound  elegance. 

Eleanor  smiled,  and  she  and  Lady  Penarvon  passed 
on. 

“Dying  men  catch  at  straws.  Did  you  see  that 
smile  ?” 

“  Yes,”  replied  Harry. 

They  both  turned  and  gazed  after  her.  She  was 
passing  among  the  crowd  with  complete  self-possession 
and  composure. 

“Do  you  know  that  man?”  said  Summery,  pointing 
to  a  figure  leaning  against  a  large  tree,  and  hidden  in 
its  shade  to  some  extent. 

“  Yes ;  that  d - d  skulk  Finchley  Fellowes.” 

“Ho!  that  captain.  1  should  like  to  kick  that 
fellow.” 

“I  wonder  why  he  is  here?  Ho  seems  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  no  one.” 

They  strolled  on,  purposely  avoiding  the  tree  where - 
under  Fellowes  stood.  Summery  knew  Harry’s  hatred 
of  a  crowd,  and  so  he  humoured  him.  They  smoked  a 
weed  in  seclusion.  Half-an-hour  elapsed,  when  they 
were  startled  by  the  appearance  of  a  flunkey. 

“Lady  Penarvon  wishes  to  see  Mr.  Summery  and 
Mr.  Huntingdon  in  the  conservatory,”  said  the  flunkey. 

They  flung  away  their  weeds,  and,  linking  arms,  fol¬ 
lowed  close  upon  the  retiring  flunkey’s  heels.  They 
were  both  contemplating  the  sort  of  thing  which  they 
should  meet — the  object  for  which  Lady  Penarvon 
could  require  them  in  the  conservatory.  In  the  open 
park  noon  still  lingered,  dropping,  however,  faint 
shadows  of  the  coming  evening.  In  the  castle  there 
was  a  pervasive  dimness  caused  by  the  surrounding 
foliage.  The  two  friends  entered  the  conservatory. 
They  looked  round ;  no  one  was  there ;  perfect  still¬ 
ness  prevailed.  Summery  drew  Harry  on,  for  ho  per¬ 
ceived  a  door,  leading  to  a  room  beyond,  standing  ajar. 
There  was  the  light  of  a  single  candle  within.  Sum¬ 
mery  pushed  the  door  open  and  entered.  This  apart¬ 
ment  also  was  empty,  but  it  was  evident  that  it  had 
been  occupied  a  short  while  since ;  wine  and  coffee 
stood  upon  a  centre  table.  Summery  seized  a  claret 
cup. 

ti 


Here’s  to  the  health  of  the  last  occupant !”  he  said. 
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raising  it  to  his  lip.  “  I  vote  we  put  out  this  con¬ 
founded  candle  and  enjoy  ourselves  in  the  twilight. 
Bring  the  claret  over  to  the  window.” 

“  Deuced  queer,”  mused  Harry,  as  he  seated  himself 
by  Summery. 

“  What  is?” 

“  I  thought  Lady  Penarvon  sent  for  us." 

“  Perhaps  she  altered  her  mind.” 

“  Hush-sh,”  breathed  Summery  after  a  pause ;  a 
loud  whispering  had  caught  his  ear. 

“  There  was  always  something  mysterious  about  this 
castle,’’  said  Harry  in  an  undertone. 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  lips  when  Eleanor 
entered  hurriedly.  She  turned  abruptly  and  faced  a 
person  who  was  following  her,  but  whose  features  were 
undistinguishable. 

“  Now,  sir,  we  are  alone — speak,  or  we  may  be  dis¬ 
covered,”  she  said,  speaking  as  if  out  of  breath. 

“  Mrs.  Ebenezer  Denbigh - ” 

Eleanor  gave  a  slight  exclamation. 

“  You  are  under  a  mistake — some  miserable  blunder. 
Pray  relieve  me  of  your  presence.  ITie  lady  you  seek 
may  possibly  be  among  the  company  in  the  park. 
This  is  very  annoying.” 

“  Very  fair  acting,  madam  ;  but  I  assure  you - ” 

“  What,  sir !  The  lie  direct !  This  is  intolerable  I” 

“  Where  is  your  child,  Pauline — where  is  she  ?” 

Eleanor  burst  into  a  musical  laugh. 

“  If  your  impudence  were  not  unbounded  I  should 
be  amused.  Pray  leave  this  apartment,  or  I  must 
summon  the  butler  to  convey  you  beyond  the  precincts 
of  the  castle.” 

“  Doubtless  the  topic  is  distasteful ;  but  listen  to  me. 
I  possess  your  secret.” 

“  Secret,  sir !  I  really  cannot  understand  you.” 

“  Hear  me  out — hear  my  proposition.” 

“Not  a  word,  sir.  Quit  me  instantly,  or  I  must 
summon  the  household.” 

“  I  will  not ;  you  shall  listen  to  me.” 

Ele-mor  made  a  rush  to  the  bell-rope,  but  Fellowes 
was  too  quick  for  her,  and  seized  her  by  the  wrists. 

Harry  started  from  his  seat,  seizetl  the  captain  by 
the  collar,  and  hurled  him  upon  the  table,  which  fell  to 
the  floor  with  a  loud  crash.  In  the  midst  of  the 
clamour  Eleanor  gUded  from  the  room. 


AT  CARTHAGE.  B.C.  146. 

All  haughty  Carthage  was  o’ercast  with  gloom 
Of  brooding  desperation  and  despair : 

Her  children  all,  fierce  chief  and  maiden  fair, 
Deliant  in  the  very  front  of  doom. 

Resolved  to  make  her  palaces  their  tomb. 

And  all  the  weight  of  Roman  vengeance  dare. 

From  their  proud  heads  the  maidens  shore  the  hair. 
Erst  decked  with  blooms,  and  fragrant  with  perfume. 
And  formed  of  them  the  deadly  bow’s  tough  cord ; 
At  altars  high  invoked  their  gods  with  pray’r; 
Mailed  their  white  breasts  and  drew  the  dreadful 
sword ; 

Rushed  to  the  front  at  clarions’  warning  blare. 

And  smiled  disdain  when  hurtling  weapons  gored. 
And  gushing  life-streams  stained  their  bosoms  fair. 


MISS  RYE  AND  CHILD  EXPORTATION. 

ISS  MARIA  RYE’S  scheme  for  utilising  the  female 
“gutter  children”  of  our  metropolis  has  been 
having  the  usual  experience  of  almost  all  very  original 
schemes  proposed  for  dealing  with  very  difficult  sub¬ 
jects.  It  was  first  admired,  then  wondered  at,  and 
then  rather  diffidently  questioned.  For  it  is  not  the  most 
startling  innovation  which  is,  by  any  means,  always  the 
most  quickly  and  decidedly  opposed,  even  by  the  char¬ 
tered  opponents  of  innovation  in  general.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  for  the  gradual  changes  in  any  social  matter 
there  are  always  plenty  of  people  prepared  with  ob¬ 
jections — objections  varying  a  little  according  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances,  but  founded  on  the  one  prin¬ 
ciple — w  hile  a  completely  novel  proposal  finds  them  off 
their  guard,  and  often  secures  their  adhesion  before 
they  have  had  time  to  consider  whether  it  is  opposed 
to  their  principle  or  not 

Truly  it  was  no  more  than  necessary,  however,  for 
some  writers  to  inquire,  “  What  guarantee  would  b« 
given  that  these  children  would  be  in  safe  hands,  physi¬ 
cally  and  morally,  with  those  to  whom  it  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  to  consign  them  ?  And  the  question  ought  to 
have  been  asked  with  less  of  hesitation  than  in  many 
instances  it  has  been.  No  dread  of  balking  a  pro¬ 
mised  good  ought  to  make  any  one  hesitate  to  point 
out  a  possible  evil ;  still  less  should  any  dread  of 
incurring  a  charge  of  invidiousness  for  pointing  it 
out  do  so.  This  question  itself  is  of  infinitely  more 
importance  to  the  subject  being  discussed  than  the 
other  question  which  has  been  put — namely,  “  Whether 
we  have  any  right  to  free  ourselves  of  the  charge  of 
these  children  by  thus  exporting  them  ?”  because,  in 
the  first  place,  the  right  iu  this  one  social  concern  must 
be,  as  usual,  to  a  great  extent,  regulated  by  right 
in  others.  We  are  nationally,  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  civilisation,  bound  to  provide  for  all  those 
among  us  who  arc  absolutely  incapable  of  providing 
for  themselves;  but  then,  in  doing  so,  we  are  also 
bound  to  be  careful  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  those 
who  can  help  themselves.  In  relieving  the  wants  of 
the  helpless,  we  are  not  to  increase  the  burden  of  the 
helpful  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  risk  reducing  them  to  the 
same  condition.  In  the  second  place,  as  regards  that 
portion  of  our  helpless  community,  these  gutter  chil¬ 
dren,  society  stands  towards  them  in  much  the  same 
position  as  a  natural  parent.  If  a  poor  man  is  unable, 
by  his  utmost  exertions,  to  procure  food,  shelter,  and 
clothing  for  his  offspring,  no  one  can  deny  his  right 
to  accept  the  offer  of  a  person  who  offers  to  relieve 
him  of  one  or  more  of  his  children,  and  to  take  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  providing  not  only  the  food,  shelter,  and 
clothing,  but  also  education  and  future  prospects  of 
maintenance  which  would  have  been  beyond  his  means, 
even  under  more  prosperous  circumstances,  if  only  he 
has  every  reasonable  ground  for  believing  that  that 
person  will  perform  his  promise.  In  taking  such  an 
offer  he  is,  in  fact,  providing  for  his  children,  and  no 
one  but  a  fool  would  say  it  was  rather  his  duty  to  keep 
them  beside  him  to  starve.  But  then,  as  a  natural 
parent  would  be  scarcely  justified,  under  any  circiun- 
stanccs,  in  putting  his  child  so  completely  beyond  his 
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own  power  as  that  he  could  not  ascertain,  if  he  chose, 
whether  the  promise  was  being  performed,  and  recall 
the  child  to  his  own  guardianship,  in  case  of  its  breach  ; 
so  a  natural  parent  is  alw<ajs  able  to  secure  this  possi¬ 
bility  of  supervision  and  recall ;  whereas,  on  the  face  of 
this  scheme,  it  has  not  yet  appeared  that  society  can 
make  provision  for  ascertaining  that  these  waifs  shall 
in  all  cases  be  dealt  with  according  to  agreement ;  nor, 
in  any  case,  be  able  to  be  reclaimed,  should  they  not 
be  BO  dealt  with.  And  now  that  the  question  has  been 
fairly  started,  all  not  too  s.anguine  people  will  see  more 
than  ordinary  reason  to  fear  that  the  usual  failure  of 
very  flattering  promises  and  prospects  might  be  not 
only  dreaded,  but  absolutely  expected  here ;  so  that 
the  question  of  guarantee,  which  just  comes  in  at  this 
point,  is  the  great  question  in  this  matter.  It  is  not 
proposed  to  send  to  a  country,  where  every  healthy 
child  is  in  itself  a  capital  to  its  possessor,  a  certain 
number  of  our  healthiest  children — an  export  from  the 
best  specimens  of  our  human  commodity,  which  has 
only  decreased  in  value  here  from  being  over-abun¬ 
dant;  but,  instead  of  that,  it  is  proposed  to  send  a 
freight  of  our  refuse  production — of  our  damaged  goods 
I  — of  that  part  of  our  commodity  for  which  there  is  no 
1  demand  here  at  any  price.  These  wretclicd  children 
are  not  merely  in  want  of  food,  clothing,  instruction, 

!  and  work,  when  they  shall  be  able  to  do  it ;  but  they 
are,  for  the  most  part,  in  w’ant  of  the  physical  health 
and  development  to  profit  by  the  food  and  clothing, 
and  of  the  moral  faculties  to  avail  of  the  instruction. 
They  have  not  only  been  left  hungry,  and  cold,  and  igno¬ 
rant,  but  they  have  been  born  with  the  seeds  of  disease, 
which  no  extent  of  bodily  care  could  wholly  have  eradi¬ 
cated,  and  the  seeds  of  vice  and  incapacity,  which  no 
amount  of  moral  or  mental  training  could  have  wholly 
prevented  or  surmounted.  In  this  case,  therefore,  we 
must  have  serious  misgivings  of  what  would  be  even  a 
reasonably  sufficient  assurance  in  other  cases,  and  can 
trust  nothing  at  all  to  the  chance  that  good  treatment 
is  more  likely  than  bad.  In  our  ears  it  sounds  very 
well,  this  demand,  which  we  are  assured  a  niunber  of 
people  at  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  have  made, 
“  Give  us  the  children ;  we  have  room  for  them  and 
use  for  them and  when  we  sec  that  there  is  neither 
room  nor  use  for  them  here,  it  appears  but  common 
humanity  to  accept  the  offer ;  but  the  children  which 
may  be  scut  may  be  not  the  children  asked  for,  as  the 
giver  and  receiver  may  find  out  when  it  is  too  late. 

If  we  could  suppose  such  a  thing  as,  say  a  hundred 
well-nurtured,  intelligent,  ordinarily  healthy  and 
well-formed  children  being  put  up  for  sale  to¬ 
morrow  here  in  I^ondon,  where  there  is.  Heaven 
knows,  no  lack  of  juvenile  human  beings,  and  where 
no  one  is  crying,  “  Give  us  the  children,”  we  could  yet 
have  scarcely  a  doubt  but  that  there  could  be  a  hun¬ 
dred  purchasers  found,  not  only  ready  to  accept  the 
responsibility,  but  to  give  a  good  round  sum  into  the 
bargain  for  each  little  one ;  and  we  may  even  believe 
that  for  some  exceptionally  beautiful,  merry  darling 
there  would  be  an  eager  competition.  Rich,  childless 
married  couples,  wealthy  old  maids,  who  would  fain 
have  adopted  some  baby  relative  but  for  the  annoy¬ 
ance  of  their  charge  being  subject  to  prior  claims 


that  must  always  interfere  with  the  snugness  of  abso¬ 
lute  ownership,  or  for  the  unfortunate  circumstance  of 
general  family  ugliness  or  stupidity — how  they  would 
bid  against  each  other  for  the  rosy  cheeks  and  golden 
ringlets  to  which  no  one  could  thereafter  dispute  their 
right !  Even  working  people,  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  they  should  need  rest,  and  would  be  glad  of 
the  help  of  younger  hands  in  their  daily  labours,  might 
anxiously  inquire  whether  there  was  one  within  their 
price.  But  take  a  hundred  of  these  gutter  children, 
stunted  in  form,  repulsive  in  feature,  with  minds  more 
depraved  than  their  bodies,  and  offer  them  for  nothing, 
and  who  will  accept  them  ?  And  supposing  interest  or 
temporary  compassion  were  to  make  a  few  persons 
willing  to  receive  one,  which  will  be  the  most  likely 
to  bo  well  dealt  with — the  innocent,  intelligent,  and 
beautiful  plaything,  or  the  depraved,  stupid,  unpre¬ 
possessing  dependant?  Are  not  these  children  among 
us  in,  not  hundreds,  but  thousands,  and  some  among 
the  thousands  so  completely  unowned  that  they  might 
bo  absorbed  into  any  household  to-morrow  without 
inquiry  of  or  claim  made  on  them  ?  And  where  is  there 
a  household  among  us  opened  to  receive  them?  And 
yet  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  those  who  luivo  no 
national  responsibility  in  them,  as  we  have,  and  no 
national  self-respect  in  providing  for  and  reclaiming 
them,  are  not  only  ready  and  eager  to  receive  them, 
but  will  be  certain  to  treat  them  well,  and  never  tire  of 
the  charge  they  have  taken ;  but  before  we  Ctin  believe 
it  we  should  apply  to  child  exportation  the  maxim  that 
“The  value  of  a  thing 
Is  just  08  much  08  it  will  bring.” 

And  if  not  one  of  these  miserable  creatures  can  bring,  for 
her  price  here,  a  bed  in  our  atties,  a  scat  in  our  kitchens, 
a  little  coarse  food  and  scanty  clothing,  and  as  mucli 
education  as  will  teach  her  to  employ  her  hands  for 
some  purpose  besides  picking  and  stealing  here,  can  we 
believe  that  even  the  immeasurably  greater  demand  for 
human  material  there  will  produce  her  such  an  im¬ 
measurably  greater  price  there?  or  rather,  can  we  fail 
to  believe  that  the  merchandise,  completely  valueless 
and  unsaleable  at  home,  will  be  found  comparatively 
valueless  and  unsaleable  abroad,  and  meet  the  fate  of 
all  valueless  articles,  of  being  “  cast  out  and  trodden 
under  foot?”  Could  the  experiment  be  trusted  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  no  nonsensical  idea  of  its  being  our  duty  to  main¬ 
tain  them  here  ought  to  stand  in  the  way  of  accepting  for 
them  a  better  maintenance  th.an  we  could  possibly  give 
them — especially  as  we  are  not  even  giving  such  main¬ 
tenance  as  we  might — and  when  it  had  succeeded  it 
would  be  a  noble  work  accomplished.  Of  the  necessity 
for  some  experiment  no  one  can  doubt,  and  of  the 
utility  of  this  particular  experiment  no  one  will  be 
inclined  to  doubt ;  the  simple  fact  against  it  is  that  it 
is  too  completely  an  experiment — too  essentially  a 
“  special  risk.”  Worth  any  number  or  any  plan  of 
refonnatorics  or  industrial  schools  for  the  reclaiming  of 
these  little  “  miserables,”  would  be  the  home  influence 
of  adoption.  The  superior  usefulness  of  the  j)rinciple 
to  the  children  is  not  to  be  questioned ;  in  fact,  we 
may  safely  assert  that  it  is  the  only  principle  likely  to 
be  of  use  at  all  in  any  general  extent ;  the  point  is,  can 
we  depend  upon  the  principle  being  applied  ? 
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231. — Rosette  fok 

COLL.4R  WITH  L-VPPETS 


fFor  vxtrlcing  our  Crochet,  Tatting,  Knitting,  Netting,  and 
Enmruiderg  1‘attems,  we  beg  to  recommend  to  Subscribers  the 
Cottons  of  Messrs.  HoZler  Evans  and  Co.,  of  Derby.) 

231  to  235. — Stand-up  Collar  with  Lappets. 

This  collar  is  made  of  niignardise  braid,  crochet,  and 
tatting.  No.  234  shows  part  of  the  collar  full  size. 
Take  a  piece  of  inignanlise  twice  as  long  as  you  wish 
the  collar  to  be  ;  fold  it  together  in  half  its  length,  sew 
the  ends  carefully  together,  and  join  the  double  inig- 
nardise  braid  from  No.  234  with  very  fine  sewing  cotton, 
by  working  1  double  stitch  alternately  into  each  loop 
of  both  sides  of  the  mignardise  braid,  2  chain  between. 


232. — Rosette  for 
Collar  (235). 


The  tatted  patterns  worked  on  the 
purl  still  remaining  free  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  this  strip  are  worked  with 
fine  tatting  cotton,  the  circles  with 

1  shuttle  -only,  the  scallops  with 

2  shuttles.  The  number  of  double 
stitches  and  purl  of  each  circle  and 
scallop  can  be  distinctly  seen  in 
No.  234.  The  lappets  are  each 
4|  inches  long;  the  rosette  which 
covers  the  sewing  on  of  the  lappets 
is  worked  in  mignardise  braid, 
tatting,  and  crochet,  from  No.  232, 
which  shows  the  rosette  full  size. 
Instead  of  these  patterns,  those  seen 
in  Nos.  233  and  231  maybe  chosen ; 
they  show  the  end  of  a  lappet  and 
a  rosette  full  size. 

236. — Book-mark  in  Gold  Braid 
AND  Tatting. 

This  book-mark  consists  of  two 


233. — Pattern  for  Collar  with 
Lappets. 

strips  of  perforated  cardboard, 
each  three-tenths  of  an  inch  wide, 
one  of  which  is  3  inches  long,  and 
the  other  5J  inches.  The  two 
strips  are  joined  together  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  form  a  cross,  and 
covered  on  both  sides  with  gold 
braid.  The  edges  of  the  cross 
are  ornamented  with  a  tatted 
lace  of  purple  purse-silk.  This 
lace  consists  of  scallops  joined  on 
to  each  other ;  each  scallop  con¬ 
sists  of  5  times  alternately  1 
purl,  2  double;  the  scallops  are 
drawn  together,  leaving  only  a 
space  of  one-fifth  of  an  inch 
between. 


236. — Book-mark  in  Gold  Braid 
AND  Tatting. 


237  and  238. — Cravats  in  Mignar¬ 
dise  Braid  and  Crochet. 
Materials:  Fine  mignardise  braid; 
crochet  cotton  No.  80. 

237.  For  this  cravat  a  piece  of 
mignardise  braid  twice  as  long  as 
the  cravat  is  meant  to  be,  is  re¬ 
quired.  Work  1  double  in  the 
nearest  loop  on  one  side  of  the 
mignardise,  *  then  a  leaf ;  this  leaf 


235. — Stand-up  Collar  with  Lappets. 


consists  of  5  double,  1  long  treble 
in  the  2nd  of  the  5  chain ;  the  2  long 
treble  stitches  are  not  completed, 
but  cast  off  together  with  the  3rd 
loop  on  the  needle.  Then  work 
close  to  this  leaf  a  2nd  one  exactly 
similar ;  1  double  in  the  next  loop 
but  one  of  the  mignardise,  6  chain, 
1  treble  in  the  last  double  stitch,  1 
double  in  the  next  loop  but  one  of 
the  mignardise.  Repeat  from  *  till 
one-half  of  the  mignardise,  with 
the  exception  of  a  piece  5J  inches 
long,  is  worked  up;  then  work  2 
leaves  more,  1  double  in  the  next 
loop  but  one  of  the  mignardise ; 
then  1  double  in  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  14  loops  of  the  mignardise ;  in 
working  the  last  double  stitch, 
fasten  it  at  the  same  time  on  to  the 


234.— Part  of  Collar  (235). 

1st  of  the  14  double  stitches,  so 
that  a  loop  is  formed  ;  3  chain,  1 
double  in  the  following  loop,  3 
chain,  then  1  double  in  each  of 
the  next  16  loops  of  the  mignar¬ 
dise;  in  working  the  last  double 
stitch  fasten  it  on  to  the  1st  of 
the  16  double  stitches,  so  that  a 
loop  is  formed  as  before.  Then 
work  on  the  2nd  half  of  the  mig¬ 
nardise  braid  as  on  the  1st  half, 
but  after  working  the  1st  of  2 
leaves,  fasten  it  on  to  the  eorre- 
sponding  place  between  2  leaves 
of  the  1  St  half  of  the  mignardise. 
At  the  end  of  the  mignardise 
form  3  loops  as  before,  and  sew 
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239.— ri'ocHET  Mat. 

Materials:  Pink  wool ;  coarse  drab  crochet  cotton. 
This  mat  consists  of  separate  licxagons  worked  in 
ribbed  crochet  stitch  ;  in  our  pattern  the  ribs  are 
worked  alternately  with  pink  wool  and  drab  cotton. 
Commence  each  piece  in  the  centre  with  the  pink  wool 


the  2  ends  of  the  braid  together,  'llien  work  in  the 
remaining  free  loops  round  the  edge  of  the  cravat  as 
follows : — *  1  double  in  2  loops  of  the  mignaidise  at 
the  same  time,  then  7  chain,  1  long  treble,  in  the  double 
stitch  ;  repeat  from  * ;  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  loops 
work  the  double  stitch  only  in  1  loop  of  the  migiiardise, 
as  seen  in  illustration.  Lastly,  ornament  the  cravat 
with  glace  silk  ribbon. 

238.  Take  a  sutliciently  long  piece  of  mignardisc 
braid,  and  work  as  follows: — 1  double  in  each  of  the 
11  loops  on  one  side  of  the  migiiardise,  *  2  chain  ;  turn 
the  mignardise,  and  work  on  1  double  in  each  of  the 
11  loops  on  the  other  side  of  the  mignardise;  repeat 
from  *,  and  fasten  the  cotton ;  the  ends  of  the  cravat 
are  formed  from  illustration.  On  the  remaining  free 
loops  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  scallops,  work  as  fol¬ 
lows: — In  the  Ist  free  loop  of  the  next  scallop,  1 
double,  1  chain,  *  1  double  in  each  of  the  next  7  loops, 
6  chain  after  every  double  ;  1  double  in  the  following 
loop,  1  chain,  1  double  in  the  last  free  loop,  and  at  the 
same  time  in  the  Ist  loop  of  the  next  scallop  on  the 
same  side,  1  chain ;  repeat  from  *  till  all  the  scallops 
round  the  edge  of  the  cravat  are  ornamented  in  this 
manner.  Lastly,  draw  a  red  velvet  ribbon  through  the 
cravat,  as  shown  in  illustration. 


237.— Cravat  in  IMionardise 
Braid  and  Crochet. 


238.— Cravat  in  Mignardise 
Braid  and  Crochet, 


on  a  founda¬ 
tion  chain  of 
6  stitches, 
which  are 
joined  into  a 
circle.  1st 
row :  2  dou¬ 
ble  in  every 
stitch  of  the 
foundation 
chain;  at  the 
end  of  the 
row  take  the 
needle  out  of 
the  loop, 
draw  the  for¬ 
mer  through 
the  Ist  stitch 
of  this  round, 
take  up  the 
drab  cotton 
without  cut¬ 
ting  off  the 
pink  wool, 
work  1  chain 
stitch,  turn 
the  work,  and 
work  the  2nd 
row  with 
grey  cotton; 
always  alter¬ 
nately  1  dou¬ 
ble  in  the 
next  stitch, 
2  double  di¬ 
vided  by  1 


chain  in  the 
following 
stitch.  The 
corners  of 
the  piece  are 
formed  by 
these  in- 
creasings. 
At  the  end 
of  the  row 
draw  the 
last  loop 
through  the 
1st  stitch  of 
this  row, 
crochet  1 
chain  with 
Iiiiik  wool, 
turn  the 
work,  and 
work  the  3rd 
row ;  1  dou¬ 
ble  in  every 
stitch,  al¬ 
ways  insert- 
i  n  g  the 
needle  into 
the  back 
chain  of 
each  stitch. 
Work  nine 
rows  more 
in  the  same 
manner  ;  in 
every  drab 


239. — Crochet  Mat. 
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row  increase  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  2nd  row. 
When  seven  such  hexagons  are  completed,  fasten  the 
threads,  and  crochet  the  pieces  together  on  the  wrong 
side  with  pink  wool.  That  side  on  which  the  grey  ribs 
appear  raised  is  the  right  side  of  the  mat.  Lastly,  work 
all  round  the  mat  in  the  stitches  of  the  edge  1  round 
with  pink  wool  as  follows : — 2  treble  divided  by  1  purl 
in  every  3rd  stitch  of  the  edge ;  each  purl  consists  of 
3  chain,  1  double,  in  the  first. 


The  Diiciple,  and  other  Poenrn.  By  George  Macdonald. 
(Strahan  and  Co.,  Ludgate  Hill.)  The  author  of  these 
poems  has  won  a  good  place  in  the  rank  of  prose 
writers.  He  can  write  a  clever,  interesting  novel,  and 
people  who  can  appreciate  fiction  that  “  sets  the  mental 
machinery  in  motion,”  while  it  absorbs  attention  and 
quickens  emotion,  are  delighted  with  a  story  from  his 
pen.  A  man  may  write  prose  poems — and  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  credit  George  Macdonald  with  this  happy 
faculty — without  making  verses ;  and,  of  course,  it  is 
quite  possible  to  make  highly-polished  verses  that  are 
entirely  destitute  of  poetry.  Now  Mr.  Macdonald  can 
write  excellent  verse,  with  the  true  ring  of  poetry  in 
it,  and  we  advise  the  admirers  of  his  prose  works  to 
procure  the  volume  under  notice.  It  was  issued  about 
two  years  ago,  but  is  not  so  well  known  as  it  deserves 
to  be.  We  shall  not  stop  to  criticise,  but  offer  a 
sample  of  the  ore : — 

“THE  OWL  AND  THE  BELL. 

"'Bing,  Bint,  Bang,  Borne  !’ 

Sang  the  Bell  to  himself  in  his  house  at  home, 

Up  in  the  tower,  away  and  unseen. 

In  a  twilight  of  ivy,  cool  and  green ; 

With  his  Bing,  Bim,  Bang,  Borne  ! 

Singing  bass  to  himself  in  his  house  at  home. 

“  Said  the  Owl  to  himself,  as  he  sat  below 
On  a  window-ledge,  like  a  ball  of  snow, 

‘  Post  on  that  fellow,  sitting  up  there, 

Always  calling  the  people  to  prayer ! 

With  his  Bing,  Bim,  Bang,  Borne  ! 

Mighty  big  in  his  house  at  home ! 

“  ‘  1  will  move !’  said  the  Owl.  ‘  But  it  suits  me  well ; 
And  one  may  get  need  to  it,  who  can  tell  P* 

So  he  slept  in  the  day  with  all  his  might, 

And  rose  and  flapped  out  in  the  hush  of  night. 

When  the  Bell  was  asleep  in  his  tower  at  home, 
Dreaming  over  his  Birtg,  Bim,  Bang,  Borne  ! 

“  For  the  Owl  was  bom  so  poor  and  genteel. 

He  was  forced  from  the  first  to  pick  and  steal ; 

He  scorned  to  work  for  honest  bread — 

‘  Better  have  never  been  hatched  t’  he  said. 

So  he  slept  all  day ;  for  he  dared  not  roam 
Till  night  had  silenced  the  Bing,  Bang,  Borne  ! 

“  When  his  six  little  darlings  had  chipped  the  egg. 

He  must  steal  the  more ;  ’twas  a  shame  to  beg. 

And  they  ate  the  more  that  they  did  not  sleep  well ; 
‘It’s  their  gizzards,’  said  Ma;  said  Pa,  ‘It's  the  Bell.’ 
For  they  quiver  like  leaves  in  a  wind-blown  tome. 

When  the  Bell  bellows  out  his  Bing,  Bang,  Borne  P 

"  But  the  Bell  began  to  throb  with  fear 
Of  bringing  the  house  about  his  one  ear ; 

And  his  people  were  patching  all  day  long. 

And  propping  the  walls  to  make  them  strong. 

So  a  fortnight  ho  sat,  and  felt  like  a  momc. 

For  he  dared  not  shout  his  Bing,  Bang,  Borne  ! 


“  Said  the  Owl  to  himself,  and  hissed  as  ho  said, 

‘  I  do  believe  the  old  fool  is  dead. 

Now,  now,  I  vow,  I  shall  never  pounce  twice ! 

And  stealing  shall  bo  all  sugar  and  sx>ice. 

But  I’ll  see  the  corpse,  ere  he's  laid  in  the  loam. 

And  shout  in  his  ear  Bing,  Bim,  Bang,  Borne !' 

“  ‘  Hoo !  hoo !’  ho  cried,  as  ho  entered  the  steeple, 
‘They’ve  hanged  him  at  last,  the  righteous  poople! 
His  swollen  tongue  lolls  out  of  his  head — 

Hoo !  hoo !  at  last  the  old  brute  is  dead. 

There  let  him  hang,  the  shapeless  gnome ! 

Choked,  with  his  throat  full  of  Birrg,  Bang,  Borne  P 
“  So  he  danced  about  him,  singing  Too-whoo ! 

And  flapped  the  poor  Bell,  and  said,  ‘  Is  that  you  ? 
Where  is  your  voice,  with  its  wonderful  tone. 
Banging  poor  owls,  and  making  them  groan  P 
A  fig  for  you  now,  in  your  great  hall-dome  ! 

Too-whoo  is  better  than  Bir^g,  Bang,  Borne  P 
“  So  brave  was  the  Owl,  the  downy  and  dapper, 

Tliat  ho  flew  inside,  and  sat  on  the  clapper ; 

Amd  he  shouted  Too-whoo !  till  the  echo  awoke. 

Like  the  sound  of  a  ghostly  clapper-stroke : 

‘  Ah !  ah !’  quoth  the  Owl,  ‘  I  am  quite  at  home, 

I  will  take  your  place  with  my  Birrg,  Bang,  Borne  P 
“  The  Owl  was  uplifted  with  pride  and  self -wonder  j 
He  hissed,  and  then  called  the  echo  thunder ; 

And  he  sat,  tlie  monarch  of  feathered  fowl. 

Till — Bang  !  went  the  Bell— and  down  W8nt  the  Owl, 
Like  the  avalanche  of  feathers  and  foam. 

Loosed  by  the  booming  Bing,  Bang,  Borne  ! 

“  He  sat  where  he  fell,  as  if  nought  was  the  matter. 
Though  one  of  his  eyebrows  was  certainly  flatter. 
Said  the  eldest  owlet,  ‘  Pa,  you  were  wrong ; 

He’s  at  it  again  with  his  vulgar  song.’ 

‘Be  still,’  said  the  Owl,  ‘  you’re  guilty  of  pride; 

I  brought  him  to  life  by  perching  inside.’ 

“‘But  why,  my  dearP’  said  his  pillowy  wife, 

‘  You  know  he  was  always  the  plague  of  your  life.’ 

‘  I  have  given  him  a  lesson  of  good  for  evil ; 

Perhaps  the  old  ruffian  will  now  be  civil.’ 

The  Owl  looked  righteous,  and  raised  his  comb. 

But  the  Bell  bawled  on  his  Bing,  Bang,  Borne  P’ 


Paris,  April. 

All  cities  change  with  time,  but  of  all  cities  in  the 
world  that  which  changes  most  is  Paris.  An  author 
who  was  very  popular  some  years  since,  Alphonse  Karr, 
left  a  little  while  ago  his  retreat  by  the  blue  Mediter¬ 
ranean  to  visit  this,  his  native  city.  He  wished  to  see 
his  childhood’s  home,  the  house  where  he  was  born — it 
was  gone ;  indeed,  the  whole  street  in  which  it  stood 
has  entirely  disappeared.  Then  one  by  one  he  looked 
for  the  houses  in  which  he  hod  lived,  and  which  he 
thought  to  find  full  of  dear  remembrances,  but  not  one 
of  them  remained  untouched  by  the  pickaxe,  and 
rarely  could  he  make  out  any  part  of  the  well-remem¬ 
bered  street.  So  Alphonse  Karr  saw  no  beauty  and 
felt  no  charm  in  the  uniform  streets  and  new  buildings, 
and  he  went  back  to  the  blue  sea  and  the  quiet  hermi¬ 
tage  where  he  lives  alone.  In  fact,  Paris  is  no  longer 
the  city  of  souvenirs ;  it  is  a  bright,  gay  city,  open  to 
all,  and  pleasanter  to  the  stranger  than  to  its  own 
inhabitants. 

The  new  opera  is  at  last  finished,  and  one  docs  not 
understand  why  a  building,  the  front  part  of  which 
has  been  so  elaborately  ornamented,  should  have  been 
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completed  at  the  back  with  so  little  regard  to  architec¬ 
tural  beauty  or  elegance.  The  coloured  and  highly- 
omamcntal  style  of  the  front  has  been  much  criticised, 
but  we  could  forgive  the  architect  for  his  evident 
desire  to  strike  out  a  new  path,  and  to  make  an  opera- 
house  not  exactly  similar  to  all  the  other  opera-houses 
built  in  all  ages  until  now.  Though  not  answering, 
perhaps,  to  the  idea  one  would  conceive  of  a  building 
costing  so  many  inillious,  it  looks,  on  the  whole,  ex¬ 
tremely  rich ;  but  this  only  renders  more  apparent 
the  discrepancy  of  the  back  part  with  the  front.  It 
seems  as  if  the  millions  had  been  too  much  wasted  in 
the  ornaments  of  the  faqadc  to  allow  of  any  embellish¬ 
ments  for  the  hinder  part. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  new  opera  has  at  least  the 
advantage  of  being  four  times  larger  than  the  ohl  one ; 
it  is  placed  symmetrically  upon  the  boulevard,  and 
M.  Ilaussman  rubs  his  hands.  Ah !  Paris  will  soon 
have  its  streets  and  buildings  as  straight  and  regular 
as  the  squares  upon  a  chess-board,  and  then  w'hat  will 
Parisians  have  to  wish  for?  The  little  storm  which 
assailed  M.  Ilaussman  a  short  time  ago  in  the  Chamhre 
lies  Deputes  has  well  blown  over,  and  after  once  more 
tendering  his  eUmutsion  to  the  Emperor,  who  once  more 
assured  him  he  would  be  au  eUsespoir  to  lose  his 
valuable  assistance,  the  prefect  finds  himself  better 
rooted  than  ever  in  the  good  graces  of  the  sovereign, 
and  is  ready  to  set  public  opinion  more  than  ever  at 
defiance. 

Well,  in  spite  of  the  financial  crisis  and  the  steady 
increase  in  the  price  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  Paris 
s' amuse,  or  if  its  ouvriers  and  bourgeois  secretly  murmur, 
in  the  higher  classes  pleasure  is  d  Vordre  du  jour.  The 
races  at  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  are  detaining  many  of 
the  Hite  in  town,  and  since  Easter  fetes  and  grand 
receptions  have  been  taken  up  again  with  great  zt  st. 

To  introduce  more  variety  in  these  fetes  some  of  the 
gayest  of  our  givy  Parisiennes  have  resolved  to  take 
from  other  countries  their  most  amusing  customs. 
Thus,  one  lady  of  fashion  has  rejdaced  the  homely 
country  dance  in  her  soirees  dansantes  by  a  still  more 
ancient  but  less  known  dance,  the  sarabandc,  performed 
by  gentlemen  and  ladies  dressed  up  in  the  costumes  of 
different  nations,  and  thus  forming  a  sort  of  universal 
ballet,  more  spirited  than  the  Spanish  fandango,  the 
Scotch  reel,  or  even  Musard’s  galop. 

Another  and  more  poetical  novelty,  brought  forward 
by  one  whose  name  is  well  known  in  the  best  Parisian 
society,  is  the  feast  of  flowers,  of  Spanish  origin,  so 
dear  to  the  Spanish  population  of  South  America — la 
/'esta  de  los  fores.  At  the  ball-room  door  is  placed  a 
young  woman  holding  a  covered  basket.  Each  guest 
takes,  at  hazard,  a  bouquet  in  this  basket ;  the  gentle¬ 
men  fasten  them  in  their  buttonhole,  the  ladies  in  their 
bosom  or  hair.  In  the  ball-room,  as  soon  as  a  gentle¬ 
man  meets  with  a  lady  who  wears  a  bouquet  similar  to 
his,  he  is  privDcgcd  to  go  to  her  and  offer  his  arm.  He 
becomes  her  cavali'ere  servatUe,  her  sole  partner  and 
insepar.able  companion  to  the  end  of  the  fete.  This 
proceeding  gives  great  animation  and  spirit  to  modern 
balls. 

In  Germany  they  have  another  way  of  enlivening 
theii-  soire'es.  All  the  guests  are  divided  by  couples  of 


spouses,  and  it  is  chance  which  decides  the  shortlived 
anions. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Goethe.  First  Minister, 
though  he  was,  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  married 
because  three  times  following  in  the  same  ball-room 
chance  had  given  him  the  same  lady.  “  We  cannot  do 
better,”  said  Goethe  to  his  partner,  “  than  remain  thus 
united,  since  Heaven  seems  to  will  it.” 

And  the  marriage  took  place  a  short  time  after. 

Conferences,  what  you  would  call  lectures  in  England, 
are  very  much  a  la  mode  in  Paris ;  they  have  been 
especially  so  this  spring,  and  the  most  exciting  subjects 
have  been  discussed  in  turn.  ]M.  Eugene  Pelletan,  in 
particular,  has  been  much  applauded  this  month  in  his 
conference,  in  which  he  advocated  in  favour  of  women 
an  equality  of  rights  with  men.  This  subject  always 
has  the  privilege  of  calling  forth  the  sympathy  of  one- 
half,  at  least,  of  his  public  upon  the  orator ;  but  to  be 
complete,  this  is  what  this  notion  of  equality  comprises, 
and  even  what  it  should  first  of  all  manifest  itself  by: — 
An  entire  liberty  of  action  for  women,  enabling  them 
to  be  testators,  heirs,  and  administrators  without  the 
permission  or  control  of  their  husbands;  division  of 
the  name,  which,  by  making  but  one  of  the  husband 
and  wife,  confers  greater  honour  upon  the  former,  and, 
therefore,  implies  the  inferiority  of  the  latter;  and, 
for  the  same  reason,  no  longer  one  head  to  the  com¬ 
munity  but  two  equal  powers,  agreeing  as  best  they 
can,  that  is,  most  frequently  not  at  all. 

Such  are,  amongst  others,  the  consequences  which 
would  result  from  perfect  equality  between  man  and 
woman.  Docs  Monsieur  Pelletan  approve  of  them? 
Would  he  approve  of  such  a  complete  change  in  the 
usage  and  customs  of  the  world?  It  is  well  to  be  the 
ladies’  champion,  but  one  should  be  logical. 

Leaving  this  serious  subject  to  more  able  pens  we 
turn  again  to  mentioning  the  events,  or  rather  occur¬ 
rences,  of  the  month. 

The  great  charity  ball,  annually  given  in  Paris 
under  the  patronage  of  His  Excellency  the  English 
Ambassador,  took  place  this  time,  on  the  6th  of  April, 
in  the  saloons  of  the  Grand  Hotel.  It  was  most 
brilliant.  All  the  members  of  the  English  nobility 
residing  in  our  city  attach  a  good  deal  of  importance 
to  this  ball,  and  take  pains  to  render  it  superior  in 
elegance  and  distinction  to  all  other  fetes  of  the  kind 
of  the  season.  The  list  of  lady  p.atronesses  contains 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  names  of  both  English 
and  French  aristocracy. 

Among  the  crowd  of  remarkable  persons  there  pre¬ 
sent  none  attracted  as  much  curiosity  as  the  celebrated 
Nawab  Synd  Munsoor  Ali,  lately  arrived  in  Paris. 
The  Indian  prince  and  his  two  sons,  one  aged  twenty- 
two  and  the  other  fourteen,  wore  their  rich  Oriental 
dress  and  turban,  which  rendered  them  conspicuous  in 
an  assembly  of  which  all  the  male  part  wore  the 
invariable  black  co.at. 

The  Nabob,  of  whose  fortune  and  treasures  marvel¬ 
lous  tales  are  told  in  Paris,  seems  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  society.  He  is  present  at  all  the  baUs  and  fetes  in 
the  official  world,  and  in  the  daytime  he  may  be  met 
driving  most  afternoons  in  the  Bois.  He  has  taken  up 
his  residence  with  his  suite  at  the  Grand  lloteL 
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240  to  243. — Lingerie. 

240. — Nightdress  of  fine 
longcloth,  with  narrow  tucks, 
trimmed  with  strips  of  inser¬ 
tion,  edged  with  button-hole 
stitch.  This  trimming,  which 
forms  a  round  pelerine  at  the 
back,  is  tucked  like  the  front 
part.  Long  coat  sleeves,  with 
cuffs  to  match. 


243. — ^The  new  crinolines 
with  toumures  necessitate 
a  new  model  for  under-skirts. 
This  one  is  admirably  adapted 
to  the  new  system  of  jupons ; 
it  is  very  full  and  train-shaped 
at  the  back,  while  in  front  it 
remains  perfectly  plain.  Our 
pattern  is  made  of  white  long- 
cloth,  and  trimmed  with  a 
deep  flounce  put  on  with  a 
heading,  and  round  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  which  there  is  a  nar¬ 
rower  flounce  put  on  with  a 
stitched  cross-strip. 


241. — Camisole  of  long- 
cloth,  ornamented  in  front 
with  bouillons  of  jaconet  and 
printed  strips,  edged  with  nar- 


240.— Nightdress. 


242. — Jaconet  Muslin  Camisole. 


241. — Longcloth  Cashsole. 


row  frilling.  Ihe 
side-strips  simulate 
a  pelerine  rounded 
at  the  back.  Collar 
with  points. 

242. — Jaconet 
camisole.  Theupper 
part  is  of  pleated 
muslin  disposed  as 
a  square  pelerine. 
The  whole  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  printed 
strips,  edged  with 
scallops  in  thick 
button-hole  strips. 
Large  sailor’s  col¬ 
lar.  Coat  sleeves, 
with  facings  at  the 
wrists. 


New  Caps  and 
CoiFFt’RES. 

244. — !Morn  ing 
cap  with  a  straight 
border  turned  back 
on  each  side  and 
forming  a  pleat. 
This  border  is  edged 
with  a  fluting  of 
muslin. 


245.— Indoor  cap, 
ornamented  with 
bows  of  satin  rib¬ 
bon.  Muslin  bor¬ 
der  edged  with 
lace. 


243.— Longcloth  Petmcoat. 
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240. — Evening  coiffure.  The 
hair  is  raised  and  divided  into 
six  separate  rouleaux,  fastened 
with  silver  cords.  This  coiffure 
is  ornamented  with  a  number  of 
small  loops  of  satin  ribbon. 
Long  frizzed  curls  at  the  back. 

247. — Powdered  ball  coiffure. 
The  hair  brushed  off  and  waved 
forms  two  bandeaux  on  the 
right  side  and  only  one  on  the 
left.  A  jewel  with  a  white 
feather  above  it  is  fastened  upon 


244. — Morntng  C.\p. 


245. — Indoor  Cap. 


the  latter.  The  chignon,  from 
which  fall  long  frizzed  curls,  is 
gurrounded  with  a  torsade  of 
hair  and  gold  cords.  Very  low 
bodice,  ornamented  with  a  lace 
berthc  and  white  feathers. 

248. — Evening  coiffure,  com¬ 
posed  in  front  of  small  frizzed 
curls  falling  over  the  forehead. 
Chignon  composed  of  large  loops 
and  frizzes  falling  at  the  back, 
and  surrounded  with  a  torsade 
of  hair  mixed  with  ribbon.  In 
front  a  large  bow  of  satin  mixed 
with  bunches  of  flowers. 


Ballad  Singing. 

Ballads  are  to  be  found  in  the 
musical  repertoire  of  every  lady 
who  attempts  vocal  music,  yet 
few  amateur  ballad  singers  of  the 
present  day  give  any  pleasure  to 
their  audience.  Yet  the  well- 
sung  English  ballad  gives  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  the  home 
circle,  as  well  as  at  the  musical 
soiree.  A  few  simple  directions 
are  frequently  all  that  are  needed 
by  wonld-be  ballad  singers,  and 
our  readers  will  thank  us  for 
pointing  out  a  little  work  on 


246. — Eat:ning  Coiffup.!. 


the  subject,  entitled. 
How  to  Sing  an  English 
Ballad,  by  Elizabeth 
Philp.  This  book  con¬ 
sists  of  two  parts:  the 
first,  while  showing  the 
faults  of  most  singers, 
gives  plain,  concise,  and 
most  valuable  hints  on 
this  art ;  the  second 
portion  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  the 
words  of  songs 
set  to  music  by 
the  authoress. 
The  key  in  which 
!W''  \  each  song  is 

^  written  is  given 

as  well  as  the 
compass. 


248.— Evxning  Coiffvbe. 


247. — Ball  Coiffltie. 
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THE  JOURNAL  OF  MISS  PATIENCE 
CAERHYUON.  OF  GUALMARA. 

BT  TIIB  AUTHOR  OF  “  THE  KIDDLE-A-WINK.” 


Journal  Continued. 


MISS  PHILIPPA  continued — “Cards,  dice,  bets, 
ruin !”  she  said,  checking  o£F  the  words  upon  her 
fingers.  “  I  am  acting  contrary  to  my  principles,  and 
against  my  duty,  in  saying  this,  but  I  like  you,  and  so 
I  run  all  risks  to  warn  you.” 

“  Miss  Philippa,”  I  said  dolefully,  ”  I  am  a  fool,  but 
I  will  never  quarrel  with  Letty  again.  Above  every 
desire  of  my  heart  lies  the  earnest  wish  for  my  brother’s 
peace.  I  could  not  bear  to  see  him  waste  the  inherit¬ 
ance  of  his  ancestors  —  an  inheritance  given  him  in 
trust,  and  which,  passing  safely  and  honourably  through 
his  hands,  should  descend  intact  to  his  children. 
Therefore  you  can  judge  how  much  I  wish  him  and 
Letty  to  live  here  quietly,  and  not  rush  madly  into 
temptation.  And  rather  than  permit  myself  to  be  a 
cause  of  contention,  or  let  my  presence  be  made  the 
excuse  for  quitting  Gualmara,  I  would  leave  it  myself, 
even  to-morrow.” 

I  could  hardly  speak  for  tears. 

“  To  tell  the  truth,  that  is  exactly  how  I  thought  you 
fdt,”  resumed  Philippa,  “  and  so  I  was  determined  tjou 
shouldn’t  be  made  a  catspaw  of,  my  dear,  to  ruin  your 
brother.  Now  I  have  something  else  to  tell  you.  The 
moment  you  retreated  this  morning  with  that  monstrous, 
absurd  old  woman,  Letty  attacked  me  with  questions 
respecting  Patty  Pugsley.  She  accused  me  of  treachery, 
concealment,  and  a  whole  catalogue  of  sins,  but  I 
assured  her  I  knew  no  more  about  the  woman  than  I 
do  about  Adam’s  grandmother.  Well,  knowing  me  to 
be  only  a  worm,  she  trampled  on  me  to  her  heart’s 
content,  but  she  got  nothing  out  of  me  except  the 
confession  that  you  had  left  me  for  a  few  hours  at  a 
little  inn  near  Salisbury,  while  you  went  somewhere  on 
your  own  business.  I  couldn’t  help  owning  that,  you 
see,  and  I  hope  when  she  comes  to  question  you,  as  she 
will,  that  you  won’t  take  your  revenge  on  me  by 
telling  her  about  the  lining  of  this.”  And  Miss 
Philippa  held  her  minx  muff  in  the  air. 

I  assured  her  I  had  no  revenge  to  take,  and  would  be 
careful  to  keep  her  secret. 

“  Now,  child,  lift  me  up  if  you  can,”  she  said,  “  and 
let  me  vanish.” 

When  I  had  raised  her,  which  was  hard  work,  she 
moved  off  slowly  like  an  overloaded  wain,  while  I  ran 
home  and  wrote  hastily  a  few  lines  to  Mr.  Amesbury, 
assuring  him  Patty  Pugsley  would  certainly  be  re¬ 
moved  from  his  care  soon,  and  I  trusted  he  would 
hasten  to  fulfil  liis  promise  to  me. 

I  have  sent  Rozzy  to  the  post  with  this  letter.  I  was 
unwilling  to  write  it,  but  it  would  be  hard  if  I  could 
not  conquer  a  foolish  scruple  for  Vincent’s  sake. 

I  am  grateful  to  Miss  Philippa  for  her  wise  counsel ; 
and  she  is  right.  Letty  is  mistress  here,  and  I  am  to 
blame  for  my  hot  temper.  I  will  quarrel  no  more  with 
Letty,  I  am  resolved  on  that,  not  for  Miss  Philippa’s 
code  of  d.ty,  but  my  own. 


June  22nd.  Ijctty  frightened  me  last  night.  She 
came  to  my  bedside  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and 
woke  me  with  the  touch  of  an  icy  hand  upon  my 
cheek. 


i; 

gpe 


“  I  can’t  rest.  Patience,”  she  said ;  “  I  want  to  be 
friends  with  you.  If  yon  are  going  to  be  my  enemy 
I  had  better  return  homo  at  once,  for  I  cannot  hold  my 
ground  with  you  against  me.” 

“  I  am  not  your  enemy,”  I  answered. 

“  Then  what  did  you  mean  when  you  flung  in  my 
face  that  I  kept  Patty  Pugsley  in  chains’?” 

“  I  spoke  in  anger,  Letty ;  but  having  named  the 
woman  to  you,  I  will  not  deny  that  I  know  she  is  a 
lunatic.” 

“  You  have  been  to  Mr.  Amesbury’s  ?”  she  said. 

I  bowed  my  head  in  assent.  Then  Letty  flung  her¬ 
self  on  her  knees  and  clasped  my  hand. 

“  Do  you  mean  to  betray  me  to  Tristram  ?”  she  said. 
“Have  you  told  him  already  what  you  have  heard?” 

“  I  have  not  said  a  word  to  Tristram,”  I  replied. 

“  Patience,”  continued  Letty,  in  a  low,  sobbing  voice, 
“  I  swear  to  you  I  mean  to  be  a  good  wife  to  your 
brother.  And  I  have  always  liked  you — I  have,  indeed 
— and  I  tried  to  save  you  from  loving  my  cousin 
Humphrey,  but  he  was  resolved  to  win  you.  And  how 
could  /  stand  against  him,  with  you  on  his  side  too  ?” 

“  We  are  not  talking  of  Alan,”  I  returned  quietly. 

“No,  but  I  say  this  that  you  may  see  I  have  been 
your  friend  all  along,  when  you  thought  me  your 
enemy.  Now,  as  your  friend,  I  warn  you  that  Patty 
Pugsley  is  the  wickedest,  most  lying,  most  odious 
woman  out  of  Bridewell,  and  you  must  never  believe  a 
word  she  says.” 

At  this  there  was  a  pause,  I,  in  my  new-found  caution, 
remaining  silent. 

“  Patience,  will  you  tell  me  what  she  said  of  me — 
what  lying  history  she  gave  you  ?”  said  Letty,  gasping 
for  breath.  “  And  will  you  say  why  you  went  to 
Mr.  Amesbury’s?” 

“  I  will  answer  you  most  truthfully,”  I  replied,  “  if 
you  will  first  answer  me.  Letty,  do  you  know  where 
Vincent  Morrens  is  ?” 

“No!  by  heavens  no!  I  swear  to  you  I  do  not!” 
she  cried,  throwing  her  arms  passionately  across  me. 

“  But  Patty  Pugsley  had  somewhat  to  do  with  his 
being  kidnapped,”  I  said  coldly. 

“  Perhaps  she  had,”  returned  Letty ;  “  she  is  vile 
enough  for  any  wickedness.  But  I  never  saw  her  or 
heard  of  her  for  months  after  Humphrey  sent  her  to 
London  till  Aunt  Fulke  told  me  she  had  come  to  her  in 
rags  and  wretchedness,  begging  to  be  taken  in  for 
charity.  She  was  my  aunt’s  maid  long  before  cousin 
Humphrey  made  me  take  her.  As  an  old  servant  the 
Fulkes  sheltered  her,  and  in  a  few  days  found  she  was 
crazed  and  dangerous.  Then  they  sent  her  to  Mr. 
Amesbury’s.  There,  Patience,  I  know  no  more.” 

“  And  Alan  takes  the  trouble  to  escort  her  himself?'^ 
I  observed. 

“  lie  would  be  glad  of  any  pretence  to  visit  his 
friend  Amesbury,”  said  Letty.  “  But,  Patience,  why 
have  you  not  asked  Humphrey  where  Vincent  Morrens 
is?  Has  it  never  come  into  your  mind  that  a  jealous 
lover  will  do  anything  to  rid  himself  of  a  rival  ?” 
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My  heart  beat  so  loudly  that  for  a  time  I  could  not 
gpeak,  then  I  answered  indignantly — 

“  If  I  believed  Alan  a  villain,  such  a  thing  might 
come  into  my  mind,  not  else.” 

“  Whoever  loves  Humphrey  must  love  him  with  his 
faults,"  said  Letty.  “  As  to  a  man’s  villiiiny,  that’s  an 
idea  in  a  woman's  head,  not  in  his.  I  measure  a  man 
and  call  him  a  monstrous  pretty  fellow ;  you  measure 
him  and  say  he’s  a  scoundrel.  I  warn  you,  my  cousin 
is  not  the  man  to  suit  you.  I  am  not  afraid  to  say  it 
DOW  he  is  gone  to  America.  I  am  mighty  sorry  you 
like  him,  but  bear  in  mind,  I  followed  your  steps  and 
his  last  summer,  and  dared  his  auger  to  help  your 
escape.” 

“  Letty,  I  am  not  blind,”  I  answered ;  “  I  know 
jealousy  when  I  see  it.” 

I  heard  ?ter  heart  beat  now,  yet  she  said  hurriedly — 

“I  tell  you  I  honestly  tried  to  save  you.  But  I 
knew  it  useless.  Who  can  resist  Humphrey  Fulke? 
Now,  one  thing  more;  if  he  had  put  a  rival  out  of  the 
way  for  me,  I  should  admire  him  and  love  him  all  the 
more,  but  you  would  hate  him.  So,  perhaps,  it  is 
scarce  fair  to  tell  you - ” 

She  stopped  here  and  listened,  frightened  at  the 
summer  wind. 

“  Go  on,”  I  said  vehemently,  “  go  on !” 

With  her  eyes  on  the  door,  she  went  on  softly — 

“ - Fair  to  tell  you,”  she  said,  “  that  I  suspected 

him  from  the  first.  And  when  we  were  in  London  I 
taxed  him  with  it.  ‘  Where  is  the  painter  ?’  I  said.” 

My  very  heart  hung  upon  her  words,  and  I  looked  at 
'  her  in  breathless  pain. 

“  His  answer — give  me  his  answer !”  I  cried. 

“  ‘  ’Fore  Gad,  Letty,’  he  said,  ‘  I  don’t  know.  I  wish 
I  did.  I  am  not  afraid  of  him  now ;  his  fair  mistress’s 
heart  is  all  mine,  and  ’twould  be  good  sport  to  let  him 
see  my  triumph.’  ” 

“  Did  he  say  nothing  more,  Letty  ?”  I  asked  faintly. 

“  Not  then  ;  but  a  week  or  two  after  this  he  told  me 
'  that  a  servant  of  my  Lady  Llanberis,  who  knew  young 
Mr.  Morrens,  declared  that  as  he  was  going  down  the 
Thames  to  Greenwich  he  saw  him  on  board  a  ship 
j  bound  for  America.” 

I  did  not  answer  a  word  to  this. 

“Now  I  have  confessed  to  you  all  that  Humphrey 
'  told  me,"  continued  Letty,  “  and  if  you  wish  to  hear 
i  what  I  think  I’ll  tell  you  that  too.” 
j  “  Tell  it,”  I  said,  trembling. 

“Well,  then,  I  think  it  all  a  lie.  I  know  what 
Humphrey  is  when  he  is  jealous,  and  I  believe  he  had 
j  Mr.  Morrens  kidnapped  by  some  of  his  friends,  and 
j  Patty  Pugsley  doubtless  played  her  part  in  the  plot.” 

,  The  cool  way  in  which  she  said  this — which  was,  in 
fact,  a  declaration  that  she  thought  her  cousin  a  villain 
of  the  deepest  dye — took  away  my  breath  with  horror. 

I  Thank  Heaven  it  is  only  her  suspicion — it  is  only  the 
measure  of  the  man  made  by  her  mind,  and  I  must 
beware  how  I  take  it  into  mine.  The  homely  proverb 
warns  us  that  we  are  apt  to  measure  others  by  our 
own  bushel,  and  hers  is  but  short  and  sorry.  More¬ 
over,  until  now,  when  her  cousin  is  on  the  sea,  and 
unable  to  defend  himself,  she  hath  never  breathed  a 
I  word  agaiuBt  him  to  me. 


“  You  think  Alan  a  pitiful  scoundrel,”  I  said  to  her 
contemptuously. 

“  Not  I,”  she  answered.  “  I  tell  you  if  ’twas  for  me 
I  should  admire  him  for  it.  I  like  a  man  to  love  me 
fiercely ;  and  if  he  be  jealous,  and  kill  two  or  three  for 
my  sake,  all  the  more  should  I  count  him  worth  keeping. 
I  hate  tameness  in  love.” 

“A  fierce  passion  blazes  itself  out,”  said  I ;  “a  calm, 
strong  love  lasts.” 

She  laughed  a  short,  abrupt  laugh,  then  said  more 
earnestly,  more  sadly  than  I  had  ever  heard  her 
speak — 

“  We  are  all  mafle  differently.  Patience,  and  surelj 
God  will  judge  us  by  what  we  have,  and  not  by  what 
we  have  not.  I  have  been  frank  with  you,  now  be  the 
same  with  me ;  tell  me  what  evil  you  have  heard 
of  me.” 

Then  I  put  my  arm  about  her  kindly. 

“  I  have  heard  no  evil  of  you,  Letty,  and  if  any  one- 
should  ever  speak  evil  of  you  to  mo,  I  will  shut  both 
my  ears  against  it.  You  are  my  brother’s  wife,  and  no 
one  shall  dare  slander  you  to  mo.  The  woman  Pugsley 
said  no  word  about  you,  good  or  bad.  She  did  but  tell 
me  she  had  helped  to  take  Vincent  prisoner,  then  she 
fell  into  a  mad  fit  again,  and  I  heard  no  more.  Now, 
why  I  went  to  Mr.  Amesbury’s  is  his  secret,  not  mine, 
so  I  cannot  tell  it,  but  he  may  if  you  ask  him.” 

Letty  drew  a  long  breath,  and  stooping  over  the  bed 
she  kissed  me. 

“  I  know  you  speak  the  truth  always.  Patience,”  she 
said.  “  I  am  not  afraid  to  trust  you.” 

“  Letty,”  I  answered,  “  if  you  mean  that  you  no 
longer  fear  me,  I  tell  you  there  was  no  cause  at  any 
time  for  fear.  Your  name  is  Caerhydon  now,  and  I 
would  resent  any  word  against  you  with  all  my  strength. 
Uphold  the  honour  of  your  name,  Letty,  yourself, 
uphold  the  happiness  of  your  husband,  uphold  the 
peaee  and  prosperity  of  his  house,  and  I  swear  you 
shall  ever  find  a  loving  sister  in  Patience  Caerhydon.” 

She  left  tears  upon  my  cheek  when  she  kissed  me 
again;  then  she  stole  silently  away,  leaving  me  with 
strange  thoughts. 

June  26th.  A  year  ago  to-day  since  Alan  Fulke 
climbed  to  my  window — a  year  ago  since  I  was  merry,, 
happy,  and  a  child. 

July  20th.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Amesbury,  As  I 
imagined,  Mrs.  Fulke,  doubtless  warned  by  Letty,  sent 
to  remove  Patty  Pugsley,  but  another  and  a  stronger 
bad  taken  her.  She  is  dead,  having  never  gained  a 
gleam  of  reason — so  saith  the  letter — since  the  day  I 
saw  her.  Thus  ends  my  hope  of  solving  the  mystery 
of  Vincent’s  disappearance.  Truly  1  am  baffled  and 
dispirited.  I  grow  weary  of  all  things,  and  I  tire  of 
writing  this  Journal. 

August  1 0th.  Wo  have  had  letters  from  Alan,  brought 
home  by  a  sliip  which  the  Revenge  met  at  sea.  He 
jests  about  Nora  and  her  husband ;  he  says  the  jade 
hid  away  on  board,  and  he  had  hard  work  to  get  her 
forgiven.  So  it  is  not  true  that  he  procured  her  leave 
to  go  I  am  glad  of  that.  Tristram  and  Letty  have 
been  feasted  by  all  the  country.  What  a  weariness  is 
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all  this  eating  and  drinking !  Rozzy  says  the  return 
dinners  vre  have  given  have  played  havoc  with  the  old 
wine  in  the  cellars.  I  never  saw  Tristram  take  wine 
as  he  does  now. 

October  2nd.  I  am  out  of  love  with  my  Journal.  I 
will  not  write  of  my  brother  and  his  wife ;  I  will  not 
tell  of  the  heaviness  in  my  mind  since  the  night  Letty 
came  to  me  ;  and  as  there  is  naught  else  to  S2)eak  of,  I 
am  silent.  I  am  wondrous  lonely,  but  I  have  my  books 
and  the  poor.  I  go  among  them  often,  and  I  ride 
every  week  to  Lamorran. 

October  19th.  Tristram  is  very  dull.  He  no  longer 
cares  to  ride  hunting,  or  to  shoot,  as  he  was  wont  to 
do.  I  fear  he  craves  some  deeper,  greater  excitement ; 
but  Deborah  swears  that  at  all  times,  when  he  hunts 
or  shoots,  the  white  hare  crosses  his  path,*  and  he 
misses  fire,  or  his  horse  stumbles,  or  some  other  mishap 
befalls  him,  and  so  he  returns  home  angry  and  gloomy. 
She  protests  that  ofttimes  the  horse  he  rides  comes 
back  to  the  stable  so  shaken  and  terror-struck  that  the 
grooms  have  thought  it  on  the  point  of  death.  These 
superstitions  are  so  deep-set  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
that  I  do  not  strive  to  combat  them.  And  I  know  last 
week  Tristram  had  a  bad  fall  in  the  hunting-field,  and 
when  I  questioned  him  how  it  befell  he  would  not 
answer  a  word. 

»  »  •  «  • 

April  29th,  1772.  This  day,  when  I  stole  softly 
within  Letty’s  chamber,  Deborah  placed  in  my  arms 
my  little  nephew.  I  kissed  him,  with  a  prayer  for  his 
peace,  and  a  fervent  hope  that  his  father  and  mother 
may  live  more  happily  now,  when  blessed  with  this 
dear  child.  I  would  he  had  not  come  on  so  sad  an 
anniversary :  this  day,  a  year  ago,  poor  Loveday  died. 
I  hear  often  from  Mrs.  Trevela;  and  the  pure  spirit  of 
truth,  of  love,  of  religion  breathed  over  her  dear  letters 
soothes  my  vexed  heart.  I  fret  over  the  sorrow  and 
sin  I  see  in  this  house,  which  I  cannot  heal  or  even 
rebuke.  I  dare  not  speak  often  to  Tristram,  or  be  his 
friend,  because  that  rouses  Letty’s  jealousy  and  fears, 
so  I  steal  away  from  him,  even  when  he  comes  to  me 
for  comfort,  and  I  scarcely  know  whether  he  guesses  I 
do  this  for  his  own  peace  sake. 

♦  •  •  •  • 

Reginald  Penhahva  Caerhydon  to  Miss  Eleanor 
Dupotii. 

Dear  Eleanor, — You  perceive  I  make  some  great 
breaks  in  my  aunt’s  Journal  here.  I  do  this  because 
the  portions  omitted  leave  untouched  the  main  threads 
of  her  story.  They  speak  only  of  her  life  among  the 
poor  around  Gualmara,  or  of  her  visits  to  Nora’s 
mother,  whom  she  strove  to  comfort,  or  they  transcribe 
whole  sheets  of  tender  and  wise  counsel  from  Mrs. 
Trevela,  who  evidently  was  now  gaining  a  great  and 
good  influence  over  my  aunt’s  mind.  She  never  speaks 

•  It  is  a  superstition  in  Cornwall,  that  when  a  maiden  dies 
forsaken  and  broken-hearted,  she  eomes  back  to  haunt  her 
betrayer  in  the  shape  of  a  white  hare.  This  phantom  follows 
him  everywhere,  sometimes  saving  him  from  evil,  but  invariably 
it  causes  his  death  in  the  end. 


throughout  the  winter  of  Mr.  Fulke,  or  of  his  letters— 
if  any  readied  her — but  beneath  the  surface  of  her 
Journal  there  lie  two  deep  under-currents.  It  is  easy 
to  perceive  what  these  are :  the  first  is  the  struggle  of 
her  judgment  against  the  love  with  which  an  evil  but 
versatile  and  gifted  man  had  insiiircd  her ;  the  second 
is  her  bitter  grief  at  the  unhappiness  of  niy  father  and 
mother.  Yet  so  delicate  and  tender  is  she,  when 
speaking  of  this,  that  her  pen  doth  but  glance  on  it 
and  then  glide  away.  There  is  no  single  scene,  no 
single  quarrel,  of  tlie  turbulent  household  described. 
Yet  I  know  from  old  friends  that  at  this  time  my  father 
gave  in  greatly  to  the  fashion  of  the  day  with  regard 
to  drinking  and  bets,  and  my  mother  was  so  devoured 
by  spleen  and  fretfulness  at  her  country  life  that  she 
spent  whole  days  in  bed,  being  so  overcome  with  the 
vapours  that  the  doctor  was  scarce  ever  out  of  the 
house.  This  last  being  a  favourite  of  Miss  PhiUppa 
Philpots,  she  somewhat  encouraged  these  megrims  of 
my  mother,  and  when  Dr.  Scaboria  came  these  three 
would  play  cards  together  in  her  room  till  the  little 
hours  struck.  Meanwhile  my  father  drank  hard,  either 
at  his  own  house  or  at  the  house  of  some  convivial 
friend  among  the  lower  gentry ;  for  the  higher  sort,  not 
liking  much  what  happened  at  Gualmara,  began  to  fall 
off  from  him.  Through  all  these  scenes  it  will  be  easy 
to  the  imagination  to  depict  my  aunt’s  loneliness,  her 
sorrowful  indignation,  and  silent  grief.  She  seems 
early  to  have  taken  Miss  Philippa’s  caution  to  her 
heart,  therefore  no  word  of  hers  ever  added  to  the 
strife  of  that  unhappy  household.  Yet  this  life  was 
sad  and  unnatural  indeed  for  one  so  young ;  hence  it  is 
no  marvel  that  about  the  month  of  May  in  this  year 
she  fell  ill  with  a  sort  of  intermittent  fever,  through 
which  she  was  kindly  nursed  by  Miss  Philippa,  whose 
worldly  heart  was  not  without  tenderness.  My  mother, 
fearing  or  feigning  to  fear  this  fever,  took  her  depar¬ 
ture  in  June  for  Mallivery  Place,  whither  my  father,  on 
seeing  his  sister  better,  followed  her.  Thence  they  went 
to  London,  then  to  Bath,  where  all  the  winter  was  spent 
in  a  gaiety  and  extravagance  that  crippled  my  father’s 
means  greatly.  Many  thousands  were  flung  away  in 
gambling  during  these  few  months,  for  my  mother’s 
passion  for  play  here  had  full  swing ;  and  my  father, 
who  had  played  deeply  at  the  clubs  in  London,  pursued 
the  same  excitement,  not  from  love  of  it,  as  my  mother 
did,  but  to  drown  in  this  deeper  madness  the  bitterness 
of  thought. 

I  find  by  our  household  books  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Caerhydon  did  not  return  to  Gualmara  for  a  whole 
year,  and  during  this  time  I  had  been  left  entirely  in 
my  aunt’s  charge.  Without  father  and  mother,  with¬ 
out  kindred  or  near  friends,  unloved,  uncared  for  since 
her  father’s  death,  and  passing  her  young  life  in  i 
solitude  filled  with  sorrow  and  misgivings,  it  is  not 
strange  that  she  loved  the  little  child  given  to  her 
care  with  all  the  strength  of  her  warm,  full  heart 
Thus,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1773,  when  I  take  up 
her  Journal  again,  it  will  be  perceived  that  this  love  is 
the  true  cause  of  her  consenting  to  accompany  my 
parents  to  Bath,  whither  they  returned  after  a  weary 
stay  at  Gualmara  of  only  four  months. 

Dear  love,  I  grow  more  and  more  unwilling  to  lay 
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before  you  the  sad  history  of  those  whose  faults  and 
failings  I  ought  rather  to  bury  from  your  sight  and  my 
own.  Thu.s,  though  I  transcribe  aJl  this,  my  mind 
misgives  me  now  that  it  will  never  meet  your  sight. 
And  thus,  during  that  dear  time  which  we  spent 
together  a  week  ago,  when  you  asked  me  if  my  task 
was  nearly  finished  and  said  you  longed  to  read  this 
Journal  of  my  aunt's,  I  answered  you  that  I  feared  to 
let  your  bright  eyes  fall  on  such  sorrowful  pages. 

May  love,  and  joy,  and  peace  be  ever  yours,  my 
Eleanor.  My  heart  flies  to  you  like  a  bird  on  the 
wing ;  every  minute  in  the  day  it  goes  from  me  to  you, 
and  as  my  thoughts  flutter  back  they  come  to  me  full 
of  sorrow.  A  shadow  hovers  over  my  happiness,  and 
1  long  with  a  feverish  longing  for  that  time  of  rest 
when  my  eyes  will  fall  on  your  dear  face  always,  and 
the  charm  of  your  presence  will  bring  me  peace. 
Farewell. 

•  «  «  »  » 

Gualmara,  25th  September,  1773.  Letty  played  with 
the  child  to-day  for  a  good  half-hour.  How  glad  I  was 
to  see  the  little  creature  winning  its  mother’s  heart! 
I  am  quite  sorrowful  for  Letty  that  she  has  not  seen  it 
grow  this  year  past,  or  watched  it  learn  to  laugh  and 
walk  as  I  have.  I  was  afraid  she  would  be  jealous 
when  she  saw  the  little  arms  cling  about  my  neck  so 
lovingly,  but  she  does  not  seem  to  mind  this. 

27th  September.  Tristram  flung  down  his  gun 
angrily  to-day  when  he  came  in  from  shooting.  He 
had  killed  nothing,  he  said,  but  there  was  blood  upon 
his  hand.  I  would  not  ask  him  questions ;  I  sent  Miss 
Philippa  to  him ;  Letty  is  not  jealous  of  her  showing 
him  a  kindness.  This  evening,  as  I  walked  alone  in 
the  garden,  Rozzy  came  to  me  and  told  me  a  strange 
story.  A  partridge,  wounded  in  the  wing,  fell  among 
a  heap  of  thorns  and  brambles.  “Then,”  said  Rozzy, 
“  his  honour  stooped  ovvur  to  seize  tha  bird,  and  that 
minute  sumfin  white  dashed  by  ’im  like  a  haare,  and, 
with  hes  faace  as  white  as  arra  shadow,  he  faalcd  back, 
and  saaved  hissclf  from  death  by  just  waun  step. 
For  they  brambles  lay  straggled  ovvur  an  ould  shaaft, 
and  ef  ’a  had  clutched  tha  bird  ’a  must  ha’  gone 
en  stam  bang.  And  while  I  looked  at  ’un,  skeared 
like,  the  poor  thing  gived  a  screech  and  faaled  through 
tha  brambles,  and  went  fluttering,  fluttering  down  tha 
shaaft,  screeching  aal  tha  way  en  tha  daarkness,  till  we 
heerd  her  come  to  waetur,  then  aal  was  still.  I  reckon 
thic  ould  shaaft  is  fifty  fathom  deep,  she  cs,  so  ef  his 
honour  had  faaled  en  no  hand  would  evvur  haave 
brought  ’un  up  again  alive.  No,  sure.  And  as  sartain 
as  I’m  a  sinner.  Miss  Patience,  thic  little  white  bucha 
haave  saaved  hes  life  this  day,  et  have.” 

I  trembled  w'hile  Rozzy  told  me  how  near  Tristram 
bad  been  to  death.  And  surely  it  w'as  a  providence 
which  sent  that  little  creature  of  the  woods — hare, 
rabbit,  or  weasel,  what  matters  it? — which  crossed  his 
path  and  saved  him.  Then  I  asked  Rozzy  how  he  had 
hurt  his  hand. 

“  My  dear  Miss  Patience,”  said  Rozzy,  “  there  eddn’t 
a  day  goes  by  wethout  tha  squire  maakes  a  missment 
weth  waun  gashly  thing  or  t’other  lies  hand  eddn  t 
what  it  was,  I  reckon,  fur  stringth  and  studdyness ; 


he’ll  knack  hisself  to  jouds*  some  day  or  other.  I’m 
whisht  now  when  I  see  ’un  touch  a  trigger.  ’Tes  a 
poor  consam  when  a  man  caan’t  hould  a  gim  wethout 
shaaking  thic  faast.  Howsomever,  don’t  ’ee  be  skeered, 
Miss  Patience,  ef  I  come  hum  waun  day  ’pon  planks, 
blawed  en  rags,  because,  seeming  to  me,  thic’ll  be  tha 
nateral  end  of  sich  shutting  as  tha  squire’s.  As  for 
hes  hand,  my  dear,  he  dashed  un  en  lerrupst  agin  a 
moorstone,  as  he  faaled  ovvur  the  heap  of  atal}  ’pon 
Wheal  Ruth.  Do  ’ce  knaw,  Mias  Patience,  tha  sqnire 
have  had  men  prospecting  there  this  week  or  more,  he 
have?” 

Rozzy  looked  at  me  pitifully  as  he  spoke,  for  since 
my  father  died  all  know  I  cannot  bear  to  have  this 
place  named  to  me.  And  now  1  was  so  pale  I  could 
not  answer  him. 

“  Some  folks  be  so  keen  arter  money,”  said  Rozzy, 
“  they’d  prospect§  a  churchyard  ef  there  wes  a  grain 
of  ore  en  it  no  bigger  than  a  midjan||  or  a  murrian’s^ 
egg.” 

Knowing  I  should  be  angry  at  this  speech,  Rozzy 
hastened  away,  waiting  for  no  reply. 

28th  September.  I  find  Letty  is  persuading  Tristram 
to  get  together  a  set  of  adventurers  to  work  Wheal 
Ruth.  1  have  earnestly  entreated  her  to  forego  this 
scheme,  and  as  I  have  lent  her  all  my  savings,  I  think 
she  will  oblige  me.  1  am  not  superstitious,  yet  I  hate 
the  thought  of  this  mine  being  reworked ;  it  is  a  spot 
fatal  to  our  race,  and  1  dread  the  sight  and  sound  of 
toil  about  it. 

30th  September.  I  saw  a  sorrowful  scene  yesterday — 
my  brother  furious  with  anger,  and  Letty  weeping  for 
rage.  I  shut  the  door  upon  them  and  came  away,  but 
Miss  Philippa  tells  me  the  quarrel  was  about  money, 
and  she  affirms  that  unless  some  be  borrowed  on 
mortgage  to  pay  bills  in  London  and  Bath,  Tristram 
will  certainly  be  arrested. 

O  if  my  father  had  lived  to  sec  this  day,  his  soul 
would  be  heavy  with  grief.  He  never  robbed  his 
children,  no  selfish  waste  or  wilful  extravagance  nar¬ 
rowed  our  heritage;  no,  he  added  to  our  lot,  and 
widened  our  borders.  But  I  foresee  my  brother  will 
leave  to  his  children  a  straitened  and  woeful  inheri¬ 
tance,  cumbered  with  debt  and  shadowed  with  shame. 

Well,  I  cannot  mend  this  sorrow,  so  I  will  say  no 
more. 

October  2nd.  “  You  see.  Patience,  we  cannot  live 
here,”  said  Letty,  yawning  wearily.  “  Tristram  is  like 
a  bear,  and  I  am  half  dead  with  vapours.  The  sea  air 
spoils  the  nerves :  I  vow  I  have  not  slept  this  month 
past.  And  Tristram's  temper  is  monstrous  hard  to 
bear — you  own  that  ?  Well,  in  a  gay  place  he  is  gay 
too,  so  am  I,  and  we  do  not  lead  the  cat  and  dog  life 
for  which  I  sec  your  foolish  eyes  red  so  often.  So 
weep  no  more.  Patience ;  it  is  going  to  be  honeymoon 
again  with  us ;  we  go  to  Bath  next  w’eek.  Say  not  a 


•  Small  pieces.  +  Shreds.  J  Rubbish. 

§  To  prospect,  with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  is  to 
survey.  ||  A  mite.  ^  Ants  have  this  name  in  Cornwall. 
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word  against  it,  dear ;  depend  on  it,  ’tis  better  to  spend 
the  winter  there  than  make  a  bear-garden  daily  of 
our  home.” 

Naught  that  I  could  say  would  change  her,  so  I  held 
my  peace. 

“AVe  shall  lead  a  quiet  life  at  Bath,”  said  Letty. 
“I  shall  take  the  child;  the  little  thing  amuses  me 
when  I  have  no  company,  and  Tristram  said  yesterday 
he  would  not  go  unless  the  boy  came  with  us.  So, 
Patience,  I  wish  you  would  put  these  new  blue  ribbons 
on  his  hat ;  the  old  ones  are  monstrous  shabby.” 

It  is  not  my  duty  to  bear  with  this  foolish  scheme  in 
silence  ;  1  must  protect  the  little  helpUss  child,  know¬ 
ing,  as  I  do,  how  it  will  be  neglected  and  forgotten  in 
the  midst  of  gaieties  and  cards. 

Same  day.  I  have  spoken  earnestly  to  Tristram.  I 
will  not  set  down  all  his  answer,  it  was  too  sorrowful. 
Enough  that  he  hopes  the  presence  of  the  child  will 
save  the  mother  from  much  evil,  and  he  imj  (lores  me, 
for  his  boy's  sake  and  his  own,  to  accompany  them  to 
Bath. 

“  It  will  do  you  good  to  see  somewhat  of  the  world. 
Patience,”  he  said.  “  You  are  twenty  years  old  now, 
and  I  would  fain  sec  you  marry  happily  if  I  could.  I 
trust  you  think  no  more  of  that  sad  rake,  young 
Fulke.” 

I  did  not  answer  this,  but  I  promised  I  would  go 
with  him  and  Letty.  I  should  feel  so  troubled  all  tlie 
winter  here  alone,  fearing  the  little  one  might  be 
neglected  among  strangers. 

October  7th.  I  have  said  good-bye  to  all  my  friends. 
We  start  to-morrow.  Poor  old  Lady  Lily  was  not  in 
her  home ;  her  husband  would  tell  me  nothing ;  he  sat 
in  the  chimney-corner  eating  “  ’taty  pasty  ”  and 
blowing  on  a  small  whistle  alternately. 

“Don’t  ’ee  ax  me  nauthing,”  he  said,  taking  the 
whistle  from  his  mouth  to  examine  a  llaw  in  the  bark.* 
“  I  don’t  knaw  nauthing.  I’m  a  vool,  I  tell  ’ee,  I’m  a 
vool.” 

He  chuckled  over  this  fact  with  great  satisfaction, 
and,  blowing  a  shrill  cry  on  his  whistle,  he  looked  up 
the  big  chimney  with  a  happy  and  vacant  stare.  As  I 
rode  away  I  saw  a  flock  of  late  martins  lingering  and 
whirling  round  the  wide  chimney-top,  as  though  won¬ 
dering  at  the  sharp  whistle  of  “Tam  Jenkins  tha 
vool.” 

I  rode  on  to  Lamorran,  and  stayed  there  two  hours. 
In  a  little  volume  of  poetry — Sir  'I'homas  AVyatt’s,  I 
think — I  found  the  white  rose  I  gave  Vincent  so  long 
ago.  It  lay  on  this  page  : — 

“  Forget  not  yet  tho  tried  intent 
Of  such  a  truth  as  I  hare  meant; 

My  great  travail  so  gladly  spent, 

Forgot  not  yet ! 

“  Forgot  not  yet  when  first  Ijcgan 
The  weary  life,  ye  know  since  whan, 

The  suit,  the  service,  none  tell  can ; 

Forget  not  yet ! 


•  Cornish  children  make  whistles  of  sycamore  bark  in  a 
pecnliar  way. 


Forget  not  yet  the  great  assays, 

Tho  cruel  wrong,  the  scornful  ways. 

The  painful  patience  in  delays. 

Forgot  not  yet ! 

“  Forget  not !  Oh  !  forget  not  this, 

How  long  ago  liath  been  and  is 
Tho  mind  that  never  meant  amiss, 

Forget  not  yet ! 

“  Forget  not  then  thine  own  approved. 

The  which  so  long  hath  thee  so  loved. 

Whose  steadfast  faith  yet  never  moved. 

Forget  not  this !” 

O  Vincent !  Vincent !  dear,  noble  heart,  so  wronged, 
so  forgotten,  is  thy  steadfast  faith  even  now  unmoved? 
“Forget  not  this?”  I  echoed  sorrowfully.  “No, 
never !  never !”  i 

And  leaning  my  arm  down  upon  the  book  and  the  i 
withered  rose.  I  hid  my  face  there,  and  covered  the  I 
little  iioem  with  my  tears.  I 

Un  the  opposite  page  was  the  song  I  sang  upon  the  I 
sea,  that  Juno  night  three  years  ago,  wlien  my  heart  | 
was  now  caught  and  fluttering  in  Alan  Fulke’s  skilful  I 
hand.  The  words  had  a  deeper  meaning  to  me  now  : —  | 

“  And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus,  I 

That  hath  loved  thee  so  lung,  L 

In  weal  and  woo  among  ?  P 

And  is  thy  heart  so  strung  i 

As  for  to  leave  mo  thus  ?  ' 

Say  nay  !  say  nay ! 

“And  wilt  thou  leave  mo  thus,  T 

And  have  no  more  pity 
Of  him  that  loveth  thee  ? 

Alas  thy  cruelty ! 

And  wilt  thou  leave  mo  thus  ? 

Say  nay !  say  nay !”  j 

O  A’iucent !  my  most  dear  Vincent !  My  heart  is  ! 
wrung  for  thee,  Vincent,  my  friend,  my  brother!  j 

*  *  •  * 

Bath,  October  21st.  Last  night  at  the  ball  I  saw 
Mr.  Amesbury.  He  was  dressed  in  the  pink  of  the 
fashion,  and  divided  the  applause  of  the  room  with 

young  Lord  S - ,  w’ho  is  the  greatest  beau  in  Bath. 

He  wore  a  pink  silk  coat,  sky-blue  waistcoat  laced 
with  silver,  and  white  silk  breeches  and  stockings,  and 
shoes  with  diamond  buckles,  his  hair,  powdered  and  | 
very  long,  in  a  bag  at  his  back.  He  danced  twice  , 
w'ith  Letty,  and  I  beard  him  paying  her  some 
monstrous  pretty  compliments,  but  I  noticed  his 
mother  and  sister,  who  were  in  the  room,  did  not  bow 
to  her  in  passing,  and  they  seemed  to  me  to  regard  her  j 
very  haughtily.  I  hope  Letty  will  not  dance  with  that  i 
dandy  again. 

Mr.  Amesbury  came  to  me  with  a  flush  on  his  face,  ] 
and  was  introduced  by  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  i 
as  if  he  were  a  perfect  stranger. 

“  Have  you  forgotten  me  ?”  I  said,  os  he  led  me  out 
to  dance.  But  the  moment  I  had  spoken  I  was  sorry,  i 
for  his  face  flamed,  and  his  hand  trembled.  | 

“  Forgotten  you,  ^liss  Caerhydon !”  he  returned,  ■ 
“  how  could  I  do  that?  It  is  nearly  two  years  and  a 
half  ago  since  we  met,  but  your  memory  has  been 
with  me  every  day  since  then.” 

“  And  an  unpleasant  memory,  doubtless,”  I  thought 
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^vithin  myself,  “  considering  how  and  wherefore  we 
met.”  But  being  willing  to  spare  him  pain,  1  said  not 
a  word  of  this. 

When  the  dance  Avas  over  he  led  me  to  a  seat,  and 
sat  down  by  me ;  then  I  began  to  ask  him  eagerly 
about  Batty  Pugsley.  At  this  his  face  changed  mar¬ 
vellously. 

“  JIadam,  I  fear  to  grieve  you,”  he  said,  “  else  I 
would  tell  you  something  of  that  Avomau.” 

“  Sir,”  I  ansAvered,  “  grief  and  1  are  old  acquaint¬ 
ances  ;  say  on,  1  beseech  you.” 

“  Not  here,”  he  returned,  looking  round  on  the  gay 
crowd ;  “  it  is  impossible  to  speak  on  grave  matters 
among  these.  AVill  you  permit  me  to  pay  you  my 
respects  to-morrow  V” 

1  gave  my  consent  instantly,  and  trust  this  evening 
to  hear  some  tidings. 

Same  day.  Mr.  Amesbury  called  this  afternoon,  but 
he  Avould  not  utter  a  Avoid  before  1.^'tty,  avIio  never 
left  the  room  a  moment.  The  conversation  Avas  very 
fashionable  and  tedious.  I  sat  chaling  and  silent. 

23rd  October.  Letty  Avent  to  Bristol  this  morning 
in  high  spirits — I  knoAV  not  Avherefore — and  Avill  not 
return  till  to-morroAv.  There  is  no  one  Avith  her  but 
Miss  Philippa.  I  have  begged  Tristram  to  take 
me  to  the  pump-room,  hoping  I  may  there  meet 
Mr.  .iVmesbury. 

Five  o’clock.  He  Avas  there.  He  escorted  me  home, 
rristram  leaving  us  at  the  door. 

“  I  cannot  ho2ie,”  he  said,  as  he  seated  himself  near 
me,  “that  Miss  Caerhydou  Avill  care  for  any  Avords 
from  me  except  those  Avhich  will  relieve  her  anxious 
curiosity.” 

“Ah,  sir,”  I  cried,  “do  not  let  us  AA'aste  time  in 
conqiliinents.  Tell  me  what  you  know.” 

“  Madam,”  he  answered,  “  will  you  deem  me  imper¬ 
tinent  if  I  ask  one  question  ?” 

“No,”  I  said,  impatiently.  “Pray  ask  what  you 
will,  Mr.  Amesbury.” 

He  hesitated  and  faltered,  and  his  face  grew  red, 
then  pale. 

“  Madam,  I  Avould  ask  if  you  are  still  engaged  to 
Mr.  Fulke?” 

“  Mr.  Fulke  had  my  promise  nearly  three  years  ago,” 
I  replied,  “  and  I  believe,  if  the  affairs  of  the  colonies 
will  permit,  he  will  return  home  next  spring  to  claim 
my  hand.” 

“  Then,  madam,”  returned  ilr.  Amesbury,  rising 
and  bowing,  “  I  Avill  not  be  so  ungracious  as  to  give 
you  ill  news.  Let  Patty  Pugsley  rest.” 

“  No,  sir,”  I  cried,  clasping  my  hands,  “  I  Avill  not 
let  her  rest.  I  have  been  supine  too  long.  My  igno¬ 
rance,  my  weakness,  my  sex,  have  all  hindered  me  from 
searching  out  this  wickedness ;  but  now  I  am  ashamed 
to  think  that  for  three  years  Vincent  Morrens  hath 
been  hid  from  the  world,  and  Patience  Caerhydon  hath 
not  striven  to  set  him  free.  Sir,  this  mystery  has 
rankled  too  long  in  my  heart,  disturbing  my  peace. 
Tell  me  all  the  truth — it  cannot  harm  me.” 

Mr.  Amesbury's  face  was  quite  white  when  I  had 


finished  speaking,  and  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  me  in  a 
strange  way. 

“Madam,  I  thought  your  Ioa’O  was  gh'on  to  Mr. 
Fulke,”  he  said;  “I  did  not  knoAV  your  heart  was 
with  Mr.  Morrens.” 

I  felt  my  checks  flame  a  sudden  crimson,  and  my 
trembling  lips  could  scarce  frame  the  Avords  as  I 
said — 

“  Sir,  I  am  betrothed  to  Mr.  Fulke.  Jlr.  ilorrcns  is 
my  friend,  and  I  have  trust-money  of  his  in  my  hands 
which  I  Avish  to  restore  to  him.” 

He  boAved  to  me  again  gravely. 

“ Forgive  my  mistake,  madam,’’  he  replied.  “And 
if  what  I  have  to  say  should  cast  a  shadow  on  one  you 
love — on  one  once  my  friend — I  hope  you  Avill  forgive 
that  also.” 

“1  am  Aveary  of  mysteries,”  I  ansAvered.  “and  I 
wish  to  fiiul  A'incent,  even  if  it  be  at  the  cost  of 
proving  .Man  Fulke  a  villain.” 

!My  voice  Avas  steady,  though  my  lips  were  Avbite  and 
quiA'ering.  ^Ir.  Amesbuiy  smiled  sadly. 

“  Yesterday,”  he  .said,  “  Avhen  1  met  you  in  the  park, 
you  told  me  you  hateil  snakes,  yet  to-day  you  say  you 
are  betrothed  to  Mr.  Fulke.” 

“  Are  you  his  friend  or  his  enemy  ?”  I  asked 
hastily. 

“  Neither,  madam,”  returned  Mr.  Amesbury,  as  he 
fixed  his  eyes  for  a  moment  on  my  face;  “I  am 
his  rival — a  hopeless  one,  if  you  Avill,  but  still  his 
rival.” 

ilay  I  be  forgiven  the  sin,  but  for  the  flash  of  a 
second  I  thought  he  meiint  that  he  loved  Letty,  then  1 
saAV  the  truth,  and  said  softly — 

“  1  am  sorry,  Mr.  Amesbury,  for  what  you  say.” 

“  Miss  Caerhydon,”  he  cried,  “  I  have  loved  you 
from  the  first  day  Ave  met.  And  I  was  resolved  to  teU 
you  this  truth  before  I  uttered  one  word  which  could 
shake  your  allegiance  to  Mr.  Fulke.  If  the  knowledge 
came  to  you  afterwards,  you  might  think  me  a  traitor. 
And  noAv  I  await  your  commands.  I  will  speak  or  be 
silent  as  you  desire.” 

He  stood  before  me  very  pale  and  agitated,  his  im¬ 
petuous  manner  quite  subdued. 

“  It  is  not  traitorous  to  do  justice,”  I  said.  “  Let 
us  redress  this  great  wrong,  and  put  all  other  thoughts 
aside.” 

“I  obey  you,  madam,”  he  answered.  “You  must 
know  I  Avas  very  grieved  I  could  not  fulfil  your  wish 
respecting  the  mad  woman,  but  her  state  of  mind 
rendered  that  impossible.  Nevertheless,  I  have  her 
confession  in  black  and  Avhite.” 

He  saAv  me  grow  pale,  and  would  have  stopped,  but 
I  motioned  for  him  to  go  on. 

“  The  woman  could  read  and  write,”  he  continued ; 
“therefore  in  her  quiet  intervals  I  often  sent  her 
books.  From  these,  it  seems,  she  tore  the  fly-leaves, 
and  a  fcAv  Aveeks  ago  my  old  housekeeper  found  a 
bundle  of  these  hidden  behind  the  skirting  of  the 
room.  The  poor  creature  must  have  torn  down  the 
panel  with  her  nails - ” 

“  And  the  papers,  sir?”  I  said  impatiently. 

“  Are  safe,  madam,  in  my  possession.  Scrawled  on 
them  in  a  cramped  hand  is  the  woman’s  confession.” 
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cross-way  in  rows  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards.  Make 
a  foundation  chain  of  25 
stitches,  miss  the  last  14, 
work  1  treble  in  the  next 
foundation  chain,  then  5 
times  alternately  1  chain, 
1  treble,  always  missing 
1  stitch  under  the  chain, 
14  chain,  then  turn  the 
work,  6  times  alternately 
1  treble,  1  chain ;  the 
treble  stitch  is  always 
worked  on  one  chain  stitch 
of  the  preceding  row ; 
then  1  treble  on  the  1st 
chain  stitch  of  the  foUow- 
g  chain  stitch  scallop,  14  chain,  turn  the 
work,  and  so  on.  When  the  strip  of  insertion 
is  sulticieutly  long,  work  on  both  sides  of 
the  same  (i  or  7  double  stitches  in  each 
chain  stitch  scallop. 

Bdery  in 

fi  net ;  tvool 
lies  of  green. 


sew  on  the  same  number  248. — Handkerchief  Sachet. 

of  strips  on  the  next  side 
of  the  square,  with  which  the  first  are  plaited, 

Each  strip  is  made  of  a  piece  of  satin  at  least 
inch  wide.  When  both  halves  of  the 
sachet  are  thus  far  completed,  bind  them 
with  blue  silk  ribbon  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  wide.  Sew  on  the  wrong  side 
a  piece  of  thick  cardboard  measu- 
ring  4  inches  across  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  corners  meet 
on  the  middle  of  the  straight 
sides  of  the  satin  parts, 
and  the  corners  come 


Hwool  must 

in  a  slant- 
neath  the 
r  the  first 
to  be  in- 
by  a  dot, 
ce  marked 
ross-stitch 

is  worked  from  illustration.  The  couvrette  is 
ornamented  all  round  with  2  vandyked  rows  of 
button-hole  stitches  of  light  and  dark  green  wool. 


three  - 

ters  of  an  inch 
wide.  Both 
halves  of  the  sa- 
chet  are  fastened  on 
one  another  at  three 
corners ;  at  the  fourth 
corner  sew  on  buttons  and 
loops  as  seen  in  illustration, 


249  and  250. 

Insertion  and  Edging  in  Crochet. 

No.  249.  This  lace  border  is  worked 
like  the  strip  of  insertion,  but  one  side  is  5 
worked  without  scallops,  as  can  be  seen  in 
illustration. 

No.  250.  This  strip  of  insertion  is  worked  the 


251. — Couvrette  Embroideiu^d  with  Cross-Stitch. 


253  and  254. 

Silk  Winder  in  the  Shape  of  a  Star. 

These  winders  are  meant  to  show  how  to 
wind  cotton  or  silk  in  the  shape  of  a  star. 
Take  2  pieces  of  cardboard  14  inches  square, 
pasted  one  over  the  other  in  such  a  manner 


249. — Crochet  Edging. 


250. — Crochet  Insertion. 
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as  to  fonn  a  star  pattern  with  8 
branches,  as  can  be  seen  in  No. 
253.  Insert  into  these  8  pins  (see 
No.  254)  ;  these  pins  are  meant  to 
fasten  the  windings  of  the  cotton  ; 
and  ornament  the  star  in  the  centre 
with  a  coloured  wafer  or  point  russe 
embroidery  pattern.  Begin  to  wind 
the  cotton  at  the  place  marked  a  ; 
continue  to  wind  it  from  No.  254, 
always  4  times  double ;  follow  the 
order  of  the  letters — that  is,  wind 
4  times  from  a  to  b,  carry  the  thread 
on  the  wrong  side  from  b  toe,  wind 
4  times  from  c  to  d,  then  4  times 


252. — Ckoss-Stitch  for 
COUVRETTE  (251). 


New  Lockets. 

Among  the  many  pretty  lockets 
made  in  Abyssinian  jewellery  the 
liegurd  locket  is  at  this  moment  the 
favourite.  It  is  made  of  various 
sizes,  and  the  initial  It  and  follow¬ 
ing  letters  are  raised  in  variously 
coloured  enamels  upon  the  Abys¬ 
sinian  gold.  The  letters  e,  tj,  a,  r,  d, 
are  placed  within  the  straight  line 
of  the  initial,  and  the  effect  is 
excellent 

Other  lockets  bear  the  monogram 
A.  E.  I.  in  coloured  enamels  on  a 


263.— Silk  Winoer  in  the  Shape  of  a  Star. 


254. — Detail  of  Silk  >Vinder. 


from  e  to  f,  and  so  on. 
When  you  have  come 
back  again  to  a,  repeat  as 
before  till  the  cardboard 
is  covered,  as  can  be  seen 
in  No.  253.  The  cotton 
is  then  fastened  on  the 
wrong  side. 

255. — Jewel  St.,vnd. 

Materiids ;  Sorne  icirc  ; 
Home  loose  lamp-wick ;  copal 
varnish ;  silver  bronze. 

This  jewel  stand  con¬ 
sists  of  imitation  rock 
coral,  on  which  rests  a 
large  shell,  which  is  the 
cup  for  the  jewels.  The 
stand  consists  of  pieces  of 
wire,  bent  so  as  to  imitate 
rock  Coral  as  seen  in  illus¬ 
tration,  and  fastened  toge¬ 
ther  with  strong  cotton, 
'fhe  frame  when  com¬ 
pleted  is  covered  with 
lamp-wick  cotton,  and 


gold  ground.  The  useful 
invention  of  Messrs.  L. 
and  A.  Pyke  has  given 
ladies  of  limited  income 
an  opportunity  of  pos¬ 
sessing  fashionable  and 
elegant  bijouterie,  made 
in  a  metal  possessing  all 
the  attributes  of  the  pre¬ 
cious  metal — weight,  co¬ 
lour,  durability — except 
intrinsic  value. 

Chains  for  suspending 
these  lockets  are  made 
of  various  gold  patterns, 
the  round  “elastic”  de¬ 
sign  being  preferred. 
This  chain  is  made  in 
various  degrees  of  thick¬ 
ness,  from  the  massive 
coil  to  a  slender  thread 
of  gold.  The  short 
Victoria  chains,  worn  at¬ 
tached  to  the  brooch, 
are  especially  welcomed 
by  ladies  who  already 
po8.sess  the  long  gold 
chains,  and  who  are 
pleased  to  possess  a 
fashionable  chain  in 
Abyssinian  gold  at  the 
cost  of  a  few  shillings. 


varnished  several  times 
with  copal  varnish  mixed 
with  silver  bronze.  Lastly, 
the  frame  is  covered  with 
silver  bronze  while  it  is 
yet  damp.  265. — Jewel  Stand. 
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unknowii)''  descendants  of  a  deity  have  shrunk  into  the 
languid  elongated  Smyth.  Taylors,  nine  of  whom  are 
oommunly  supposed  to  constitute  one  man,  have  multi¬ 
plied  exceedingly,  spreading  over  the  green  earth  in 
eveiy  direction,  and  worthily  filling  some  of  the  highest 
positions  upon  it.  It  may  be  that  the  frequent  occur¬ 
rence  of  such  names  testilies  to  the  diligence  and  energy 
of  their  early  owners.  Of  course  surnames  thus  derived 
would  soon  lose  any  original  signilicance  they  possessed 
in  days  when  competition  was  not  rife,  and  when 
tradesmen  were  less  plentiful.  Is  it  not,  by  the  way, 
a  funny  thought  that  men  change  their  jirofessions 
while  the  lower  animals  remain  stationary  V  the  latter 
resting,  no  doubt,  and  animated  by  feelings  of  thankful¬ 
ness.  Thus  many  a  tailor’s,  or  butcher’s,  or  baker’s 
son,  discarding  the  paternal  scissors,  cleaver,  or  oven, 
I  has  busied  himself  with  the  brief  of  the  lawyer,  the 
gown  of  the  clergyman,  the  red  coat  of  the  soldier, 
the  potion  of  the  physician.  lJut  pigs  always  grunt, 
cats  always  mew.  At  any  rate,  us  .Swift  tells  us  in 
verse,  brutes  know  what  their  capabilities  are,  and, 
wiser  than  we,  stick  to  the  exercise  of  them.  A'ames 
of  vocational  origin  now  indicate  nothing. 

Certain  names,  again,  are  obviously  derived  from 
peculiarity,  bodily  or  mental.  Of  these  some  were 
nicknames  originally,  like  Torquatus,  Xaso,  Cursor, 
Balbus,  at  Home ;  or  our  Deauclerc,  Longshanks, 
Uufus,  along  with  wliich  maybe  mentioned  the  amusing 
list  drawn  up  by  Hood  to  prove  that  “  names  go  by 
contraiies.”  In  English  rural  districts  it  is  not  un¬ 
common  for  a  man  to  be  called  after  this  fashion  to  the 
utter  exclusion  of  his  genuine  surname. 

In  a  small  village  of  South  Derbyshire  I  was  much 
struck  with  this  practice.  For  instance,  an  agricultural 
labourer,  B.  by  name,  with  a  very  red  face,  was  known 
to  very  few  otherwise  than  as  lleilnuin.  And,  by-thc- 
bye,  a  very  good  fellow  this  lledman  was,  honest, 
warm-heaited,  jolly — if  fond  of  a  punctual  visit  to  the 
Bell — a  good  spt  cimen  of  a  fine  class  of  men,  the 
peasantry  of  England. 

At  Sea  View',  Isle  of  AViglit,  used  to  reside  one 
designated  Shiner — doubtless  from  the  angelical  cha¬ 
racter  of  his  complexion.  Shiner  spoke  broad  Isle  of 
Wight  brogue,  which  I  liked  to  hear;  and  I  have 
magnanimously  stood  half-a-pint  at  times  to  listen  to 
his  philosophy  of  creation.  Shiner,  to  his  credit,  was 
not  over-servile,  not  adequately  docile,  and  hardly  got 
on  well  in  a  nest  of  small  big-wigs  and  soulless 
flunkeys.  Peace  to  him,  if  still  he  lives,  and  plenty  of 
work !  Certain  surnames  of  this  class  are  now  felt  to 
be  offensive,  and  people  are  eager  to  discard  them  for 
better-sounding  ones.  What  about  Juliet’s  notion 
now?  Curious  specimens  were  given  a  good  while  ago 
by  a  correspondent  of  the  Times,  who  cited,  as  having 
fallen  under  his  observation,  the  not  over-nice  names 
of  Beaste,  Dirte,  Tripe,  together  with  several  others 
not  at  present  remembered.  Tripe,  Esq.,  was  a  surgeon 
at  Plymouth;  he  had  taken  unto  himself  a  new 
name,  possibly  finding  his  old  one  of  small  advantage 
professionally. 

And  Certainly  much  may  be  advanced  in  favour  of 
altering  names  so  very  disagreeable.  Who  could 
relish,  “Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  Kev.  Mr.  Beaste 


will  now  address  the  meeting?"  or  the  notification 
that  positively  for  six  nights  only  iliss  Georgina  Dirte 
would  fulfil  an  engagement  at  the  Haymarkct  Theatre? 
How  many  bouquets,  think  you,  would  Mi.ss  Dirte — 
the  fair  hencficiaire — receive?  I  know.  I  believe  she 
would  not  have  one ;  no,  not  a  bunch  of  violets,  value 
one  penny.  Georgina  Grey  sounds  better,  is  allite¬ 
rative,  and  may  be  recommended  by  natural  charms 
and  by  acquired  fascinations.  Sloreover,  we  could 
hardly  sign  a  letter  addressed  to  the  idol  (supposing 
w'e  have  one)  of  our  soul  in  these  terms: — “Your 
devoted  Beaste;”  “  Youi’s  till  death,  Amos  Trqie.” 
Too  bad  by  far. 

We  cannot  account  for  names  such  as  Ireland,  Eng¬ 
land,  Chester,  Berkeley,  Yorke,  Langley,  Lancaster, 
other  than  by  supposing  some  connection  between  the 
individual  name  and  tlie  jjlace.  What  the  precise 
connection  was,  might  be  ditlicult  to  determine.  In 
days  when  locomotion  was  slow  and  travellers  few, 
some  signilicance  would,  nay,  did,  attach  to  these 
appellatives.  We  have  all  heard  of  AViliam  of  Poitou, 
of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  of  Simon  of  Sudbury,  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  “time-honoured  Lancaster.”  The 
omission  of  the  connecting  of  would  give  us  Mr. 
Poitou,  Mr.  Gaunt,  S;c.,  and  so  probably  these  names 
arose. 

Under  these  four  classes,  then,  our  present  surnames 
fall  for  the  most  part,  in  so  far,  at  all  events,  as  they 
are  susceptible  of  classification. 

It  may  be  noted  tliat  certain  of  our  surnames  are 
localised ;  some  being  Lancashire  names,  some  Cheshire, 
&c.,  as  the  case  may  be.  Such,  of  course,  holds  with 
regard  to  the  names  of  our  old  landed  people,  as  any 
good  county  history  will  testify,  yome  names,  not 
those  necessarily  of  the  highly  connected  or  opulent, 
seem  to  be  oj^en  to  the  last  remark.  Opulent!  Why, 
the  last  Lord  Culross  was  a  working  shoemaker  in 
Edinburgh. 

“  Et  genus  ct  \irtas,  nisi  cum  re, 

Vilior  alga  est,’’ 

as  jolly  old  Horace  notes,  meaning,  that  in  this 
nmltittidinous  globe  of  earth,  our  world,  descent  and 
manly  quality  without  cash  is  something  like  seaweed 
in  value.  Of  localised  names,  then,  Butterworth  and 
Stott  are  Lancashire  names.  Caws  is  an  Isle  of  Wight 
name,  and  the  one  parish  of  Sea  View,  near  Hyde,  is 
full  of  Caws  and  Dash  and  Dash  and  Caws,  all  inter¬ 
married.  Fraser,  Menzies,  and  the  names  of  High¬ 
landers  in  general,  have  been  perpi  tuated  by  the 
romantic  old  clan  system.  I  have  before  me  a  reprint 
of  the  Iknlalc  de  Cokersand,  near  Lancaster,  published 
for  the  Chetham  Society,  under  the  able  editorship  of 
the  Bev.  Canon  F.  It.  Haines,  Vicar  of  I^lilnrow,  who 
has  enriched  it  with  valuable  notes.  In  this  publiea- 
tion  (originally  compiled  for  the  abbey  in  1501)  it  is 
curious  to  note  names  still  surviving  in  precisely  the 
same  places.  The  names,  like  the  oaks,  remain  in  the 
old  spot.  Byron,  with  his  sublime  genius,  found  in  the 
Lake  Leman  a  remembrancer 

“  Of  our  own  dear  lake, 

By  the  old  hall  wliich  may  bo  mine  no  more,” 

os  he  says  in  his  epistle  to  Augusta  (Lady  Leigh). 
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Ere  we  pass  to  the  Christian  names  it  may  be  well  to 
set  down  a  word  as  to  the  orthography  of  names. 
Spelling  of  all  words,  especially  of  proper  names,  was 
long  unsettled.  The  familiar  names  of  Shakespeare, 
of  Wickliff,  are  instances.  And  much  confusion  has 
been  consequent  on  this  ill  spelling.  We  may  all 
remember  the  Penn  discussion,  set  on  foot  by  Macau¬ 
lay's  History.  The  Duke  of  Wellington’s  name  first 
appeared  in  the  Army  List  as  the  Hon.  A.  Wesley,  of 
the  rank  of  ensign,  thus  connecting  him  with  that 
excellent  minister  and  cultivated  man,  John  Wesley. 
Home  and  Hume,  again,  are  interchangeable.  So  of 
countless  others.  The  fact  is,  any  universal  system  on 
this  point  is  of  recent  origin,  if  even  now  one  be  com¬ 
pletely  established. 

We  come  now  to  notice  the  first  or  Christian  name. 
Some  people  flourish  it  with  several,  and  those  long 
and  fine-sounding.  It  is  only  the  case  of  the  daw  in 
Pbaedrus,  and  such  cheap  attempts  at  the  grand  serve 
but  to  raise  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  the  human  daw. 
Names  which  are  suitable  enough  for  one  person,  or 
set  of  persons,  are  ridicnlous  in  another.  To  call  a 
menial  Algernon,  or  Horatio,  or  Eustace,  or  Harold,  or 
Ernest  Augustus,  or  James  Fitzjames,  would  be  a 
positive  cruelty.  We  know  that  the  negroes  have 
a  strong  inclination  towards  such  names;  nor  they 
only,  but  a  few  in  England,  especially  our  shoddy 
brethren ;  and  I  have  known  the  son  of  a  plain  Thomas 
or  William,  of  a  Peter  or  an  Ephraim,  growing  big  as 
Ernest  Maurice,  with  possibly  a  Snooks  at  the  end,  by 
way,  no  doubt,  of  let  down. 

Any  elaborate  account  of  Christian  names  is,  of 
course,  utterly  impossible  in  a  limited  space.  The 
author  of  the  Heir  of  Redclyffe  has  two  excellent 
volumes  on  the  subject,  which  the  curious  will  do  well 
to  consult.  We  may,  however,  notice  the  various  sorts 
of  names  and  their  general  import,  adding  a  word  or 
two  as  to  sound,  no  light  matter  by-the-bye. 

Of  these  proper  names  some  originated  in  circum¬ 
stances  connected  with  birth.  So  Esau,  hairy ;  Jacob, 
taking  by  the  heel,  &c.  Complexion:  Edom,  red; 
Flavius  and  Fulvus,  with  the  feminine  form  Flavia, 
yellow,  tawny — lately  the  fashionable  tint  in  hair.  So, 
too,  Blanche,  meaning  fair.  Clara,  for  instance,  is  the 
counterpart  of  our  own  clearness ;  the  name  points  to 
the  day- dawn,  when  the  mists  are  dispelled,  and  the 
sun  shines  forth  with  kind  and  steady  brightness. 
Qualities  desired  for  the  child  are  another  element: 
David,  beloved;  Philippos  (Eng.  Philip),  a  lover  of 
horses.  From  animals  come  Columba,  Lupus,  &c. 
From  a  jewel:  Margarita,  a  pearl;  and  then  we  feel 
the  beauty  of  a  hit  in  Marmion  (Canto  V.) : — 

“Nor  Eng:laiid’8  fair,  nor  France’s  queen, 

Were  worth  one  i)earl  drop,  bright  and  sheen, 

From  Margaret’s  eyes  that  fell.” 

The  pearl’s  tears  were  pearl  drops.  Further,  we  have 
names  dedicating  the  child  to  the  Deity;  such  arc 
Ishmael,  heard  of  God;  Jovinnus,  belonging  to  Jove. 
There  are  a  few  names  of  flowers,  always  indicating  a 
poetical  nation,  like  Lillias,  Rhode,  Rose,  and  the 
Slavonic  Smiljana,  the  amaranth ;  a  description  of  name 
never  found  among  the  imimaginative  Romans.  Some 


names  mark  times  of  sorrow  and  distress — Beriah,  son 
of  evil ;  Jabez,  sorrow.  These  being  of  ill  omen  never 
obtained  among  the  joyous  Greeks;  but  among  the 
quick-feeling  Celts  we  find  Una,  famine,  and  Ita, 
thirsty.  Such,  too,  is  the  mediaeval  Tristan ;  such 
Dolores,  a  name  of  Roman  Catholic  Spanish  growth, 
the  name  owned  by  the  late  Miss  Menken  of  equestrian 
and  other  celebrity.  The  invention  of  original  names 
usually  takes  place  in  the  early  stages  of  a  language; 
afterwards,  indeed,  the  names  get  to  be  established, 
and  are  promiscuously  applied,  without  any  regard  to 
their  original  signification.  Perhaps  it  is  well  that  it 
should  be  so. 

Of  names  those  only  are  to  be  chosen  which  fit  the 
language.  Jemima,  Kezia,  &c.,  should  be  rejected  at 
once.  You  might  as  well  call  an  Englishman  Mesopo¬ 
tamia  at  once  as  baptise  him  by  the  name  Phineas,  or 
Gideon,  or  Reuben.  Those  names  accorded  with  the 
Semitic  tongues  (Hebrew,  &c.) ;  they  do  not  accord 
with  our  own.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  a  heathenish  district 
of  Staffordshire  a  certain  couple  desired  to  christen 
their  child  Beelzebub — much  to  the  horror  of  the  mild 
Oxford  priest,  who  himself  related  the  anecdote  to  a 
friend  of  mine.  Let  us  avoid  big,  harsh-sounding 
names.  Names  aecordant  with  the  language  and  with 
the  surname  are  to  be  selected. 

The  sound  of  a  name  is  to  be  considered.  It  would 
seem  that  certain  combinations  of  letters  are,  to  au 
appreciable  extent,  associated  with  certain  qualities  in 
the  objects  indicated.  The  principle  in  language — 
called  onomatopoeia — is  well  known  in  regard  to  words 
generally,  such  as  our  English  smash,  dash,  thump, 
squeak,  sigh,  moan,  and  the  like,  where  the  sound  is 
the  echo  to  the  sense.  And  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
this  principle  in  Homer  is  familiar  to  the  scholar.  In 
like  manner,  certain  names  seem  to  possess  an  inherent 
fitness.  Georgina  is  a  queenly  name ;  when  applied  to 
people  in  humble  life,  it  would  be  apt  to  make  us 
laugh. 

/J  is  a  rough,  rude  fellow ;  not  meet  company  for 
ladies — the  feminine  grace  and  softness  fly  his  approach- 
L  followed  by  au  is  delicious — Laura.  Take  I — the  pretty 
liquid  letter — followed  by  inc,  and  you  have  forms  of 
passing  gentleness.  Aline,  Madeline,  Geraldine.  Such 
names  seem  to  belong  to  the  pets  of  creation ;  to  none 
certainly  harsh  or  unlovely.  The  final  ia,  like  ina, 
gives  dignity ;  with  the  liquid,  it  gives  sweetness  com¬ 
bined.  Alicia  is  such  a  name — fit  only  for  women 
high-born,  and  beautiful,  and  lovely.  Take  Lucretia 
(remembering  the  frail,  and  perplexing,  and  beauteous 
Borgia,  with  the  sweet,  sweet  tresses  and  cruel  enchant¬ 
ments),  Hortensia,  &c.  We  know  that  the  diminutive 
ie  points  to  endearment;  Ellic,  Annie,  Willie,  &c. 
Byron’s  heroine  in  the  Giaour  is  Leila ;  but  Parisina  is 
the  queenly  wife  of  Azo  of  Este.  Sibilants  convey  an 
idea  of  familiarity.  Jessy  and  Bessie  seem  ill  adapted 
to  express  grace  or  beauty. 

Perhaps  what  has  been  adduced  may  at  any  rate 
serve  to  remind  us  that  a  name  is  no  unimportant 
thing  after  all.  He  bequeaths  no  mean  inheritance 
who  leaves  to  his  posterity  in  the  highest  sense  a  good 
name.  And  very  dear  to  us  all  are  the  names  of  many 
long  ago  passed  away. 
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EARLY  MUSIC  AND  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

T  has  been  a  long-established  axiom  that  Italy  is 
the  cradle,  the  nursery,  and  the  home  of  music, 
although  a  home  the  denizens  of  which  love  to  stray  to 
foreign  climes  to  feather  their  sunny  nests  with  the 
golden  fruits  for  which  they  have  bartered  their  silvery 
notes.  It  is,  notwithstanding  this  theory,  somewhat 
remarkable  that  in  the  double  cojnpany  whose  forces 
were  to  be  combined  under  the  roof  of  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera  House,  Covent  Garden,  in  this  spring 
season  of  18G9,  not  one  of  the  four  artistes  ranking 
as  prima  donna  is  a  native  of  the  sunny  South. 
Mesdames  Tietjens  and  Paulino  Lucca  arc  Germans, 
Adelina  Patti  American  born,  and  Mdlle.  Christine 
Nilsson  of  Swedish  origin.  Is  Italy,  then,  losing  her 
time-honoured  prestige  as  the  favoured  land  of  song 
and  singers,  or  is  it  only  that  she  is  henceforth  to  share 
it  more  freely  with  the  colder  inhabitants  of  more 
Northern  climes? 

Several  causes  tend  to  promote  the  natural  tendency 
of  the  Italian  for  music,  chief  among  which  is  the 
scarcity  of  literature.  A  mediocre  book,  a  flimsy 
pamphlet,  will  here  often  divert  a  man  from  his  own 
thoughts,  and  form  an  outlet,  so  to  speak,  for  his 
sensibilities  and  emotions  before  they  have  gained  time 
and  head  sufficient  to  swell  into  passions,  but  with  the 
young  and  sensitive  Italian  his  chief  if  not  his  only 
mode  of  relieving  his  ennui  is  afforded  him  by  his  voice 
and  guitar,  or  his  piano,  if  he  be  fortunate  enough  to 
possess  one.  The  reserved  and  cautious  Englishman, 
the  gay  and  volatile  Frenchman,  are  both  usually 
steeped  to  the  lips  in  occupations  of  one  sort  or  another, 
the  pursuit  of  either  wealth,  station,  or  glory,  while 
the  enthusiastic  Italian  and  the  imaginative  German, 
with  whom,  at  least  in  the  spring-tide  of  their  lives, 
love-making  forms  the  most  engrossing  of  their  occu¬ 
pations,  are  precisely  the  natures  to  expand  and  express 
themselves  in  a  cantata  of  Rossini  or  an  adagio  of 
Weber. 

As  a  proof  of  the  impressionable,  or,  as  some  would 
say,  superstitious  nature  of  German  mysticism.  Dr. 
Stendhal  relates  as  a  positive  fact  that  a  friend  of  his, 
a  young  German  nobleman,  a  very  fine  young  man  who 
held  a  high  diplomatic  post,  was,  in  common  with 
most  of  his  countrymen,  so  Ann  a  believer  in  the  legend 
of  the  Ilartz  Mountains,  the  “seven  magic  bullets” 
which  form  the  theme  of  Weber’s  sublime  opera  of 
Der  Freischiits,  that  he  used  to  make  it  a  rule  to  go 
once  every  year,  in  company  with  his  brothers,  to  a 
certain  valley  of  these  celebrated  mountains  for  the 
purpose  of  casting  magic  bullets,  his  head  crowned 
with  ivy,  and  fulfilling  in  every  other  respect  all  the 
ceremonies  prescribed  by  tradition.  They  prepared 
themselves  for  this  expedition  by  keeping  a  strict  fast 
the  evening  preceding  it,  that  of  the  ninth  of  November ; 
and  so  profound  was  their  faith  in  these  wondrous 
bullets  that  they  were  greatly  astonished  when,  on 
firing  at  a  wild  boar  at  six  hundred  paces,  in  the  forest 
of  Nordheim,  their  shots  missed  fire.  Surely  the  force 
of  imagination  could  no  farther  go  1  and  it  is  in  a  great 
measure  this  vividness,  this  realism  of  imagination,  so 
to  speak,  which  makes  of  the  Germans  so  thoroughly 


musical  a  nation,  as  it  is  enforced  mental  leisure  or 
idleness  that  has  the  same  tendency  with  the  Italians. 

One  great  and  striking  difference  between  the  music 
of  the  two  countries  is  that  German  music,  essentially 
romantic  in  its  nature,  has  never  been  able  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  comic  genius  of  which  the  Italians  possess 
the  gift  par  excellence.  They  alone  possess  in  its  per¬ 
fection  the  secret  of  buffo  music,  which  is  evidently 
something  born  of  their  cloudless  skies,  and  nourished 
in  their  bright  sunshine.  No  German,  however  gifted, 
has  ever  been  able  to  compass  this,  in  proof  of  which 
compare  Mozart’s  Nozze  di  Figaro — the  music  of  which 
is  elegant,  pure,  expressive,  but  not  comic — and  Weber’s 
Ahon  Ilassan,  with  The  Matrimonio  Segreto  of  Cimarosa, 
the  music  of  which  is  a  burst  of  laughter  from  beginning 
to  end— or  the  Don  Pasguale  of  Donizetti,  replete  with 
the  vis  comica  throughout.  It  is  a  wonder,  by  the 
way,  that  that  delicious  work  of  Cimarosa,  The  Secret 
Marriage,  should  not  be  more  frequently  produced  at 
the  present  day,  full  to  overflowing  as  it  is  of  the  most 
pure  and  beautiful  melodies.  Its  exquisite  simplicity 
is,  perhaps,  in  these  days  of  overpowering  orchestral 
combinations  and  gorgeous  scenic  displays,  its  draw¬ 
back.  Never  were  more  pure,  tender,  and  lovely 
musical  effects  produced  with  less  ostentation.  A 
hypercritic  once  said  of  this  charming  masterpiece  of 
Cimarosa — “It  is  a  delicious  sheepfold,  but  I  want 
some  excitement — I  want  to  see  the  wolf.”  The  Em¬ 
peror  Leopold  must  have  been  of  a  different  opinion, 
and  thought  the  opera  perfection,  since,  on  the  night 
of  its  first  representation  at  Vienna,  in  1791,  he  was  so 
enchanted  that  at  the  termination  of  the  performance 
he  immediately  desired  that  it  might  be  all  gone  through 
again  upon  the  spot.  No  sooner  said  than  done.  A 
supper-table  was  hastily  prepared  for  the  singers,  at 
which  tenors  and  sopranos  refreshed  without  even 
allowing  themselves  time  to  wipe  off  their  rouge,  and 
after  the  delay  of  an  hour  the  leader  resumed  his  place 
in  the  orchestra,  the  overture  was  played  again,  and 
the  curtain  once  more  rose  on  the  opening  duet.  This 
was  something  like  an  encore — a  right  royal  one. 

Cimarosa,  Cherubini,  and  Boildieu  form  a  connecting 
link  between  the  composers  of  the  past  and  the  present 
century.  The  two  latter  were  fast  friends,  and  con¬ 
tinued  so  till  the  death  of  Cherubini,  who  was  many 
years  the  elder  of  the  two,  and  from  whose  superior 
experience  Boildieu  did  not  hesitate  to  receive  instruc¬ 
tion.  It  is  to  the  union  of  the  purity  and  elegance 
that  characterise  the  compositions  of  Cherubini  and  the 
charm  and  simple  grace  of  Boildieu  that  the  musical 
world  is  indebted  for  many  of  its  chef  d'ceuvres.  The 
acquaintance  of  these  two  gifted  musicians  commenced 
somewhat  oddly.  Boildieu,  then  quite  a  young  man, 
had  come  from  Rouen,  his  native  city,  to  try  his  fortune 
in  Paris  at  the  advice  of  his  master,  M.  Broche,  the 
organist  of  the  cathedral.  It  was  in  1795,  just  as 
people  were  beginning  to  breathe  again  after  the  terror 
and  excitement  of  the  Revolution,  and  when  music  was 
becoming  greatly  in  vogue.  Four  contemporary  com¬ 
posers — Mehul,  Cherubini,  Kreutzer,  and  Jadin — were 
in  the  habit  of  meeting  every  week  at  a  little  friendly 
dinner  at  the  house  of  one  or  other  of  them.  At  these 
little  meetings  of  course  music  formed  a  prominent 
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subject  of  gossip.  To  one  of  these  rhinions  Boildieu 
gained  admission  through  the  intervention  of  Kreutzer, 
with  whom  he  had  a  slight  acquaintance.  Tlie  young 
provinciiil  had  a  short  time  before  brought  out  in  his 
native  city  an  opera  which  obtained  so  little  success 
that  its  very  name  is  unknown  ;  its  author  was,  how¬ 
ever,  introduced  as  a  young  musician  of  great  promise 
who  had  already  produced  a  successful  work  on  the 
stage,  and  had  been  induced  to  submit  it  to  the  approval 
of  the  illustrious  Areopagus  of  four. 

Poor  Boildieu,  who  was  little  more  than  a  youth,  felt 
considerably  abashed  in  the  presence  of  composers 
whose  names  and  reputations  inspired  him  with  awe, 
and  at  first  gave  during  dinner  time  but  a  poor  idea  of 
his  talent,  as  he  scarcely  dared  open  his  mouth  except 
to  reply  in  monosyllables  to  his  neighbour,  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  Kreutzer;  but  when  the  dinner  was  over, 
and  the  ice  once  broken,  Kreutzer  thought  it  a  favour¬ 
able  opportunity  to  propose  to  his  young  protege  to 
place  himself  at  the  piano  and  let  them  hear  his  opera. 
Now  Boildieu  was  able  to  do  great  justice  to  his  own 
composition,  as  he  was  an  excellent  pianist  and  sang 
very  agreeably,  but  his  critics  were  not  of  the  sort  to 
be  dazzled  by  the  mere  charm  of  execution,  and  the 
anxious  aspirant  felt  considerably  embarrassed  by 
seeing  from  time  to  time  a  finger  straying  along  the 
manuscript  copy  from  which  he  was  playing,  and  which 
he  felt  certain,  as  the  finger  belonged  to  Cherubini,  was 
pointing  out  some  fault  in  the  different  harmonies,  for 
Cherubini’s  fame  as  a  most  rigid  harmonist  was  well 
known  to  him. 

Young  Boildieu  had  learnt  all  that  his  master,  the 
worthy  organist  of  Rouen,  could  teach  him,  but  as  he 
was  conscious  that  this  was  not  much,  he  underw^ent  a 
perfect  martyrdom,  especially  every  time  the  admonish¬ 
ing  finger  made  its  appearance ;  as  this  ceased  after  a 
time  he  gained  courage  from  the  reflection  that  the 
middle  of  his  opera  seemed  more  free  from  faults  than 
the  beginning,  and  hoped  that  the  end  would  crown 
his  triumph;  but  great  was  his  mortification  when, 
just  as  he  was  concluding  one  of  the  morceaux  which 
had  obtained  the  greatest  share  of  applause  on  per¬ 
formance  at  Rouen,  he  found,  on  turning  round  to 
receive  the  suffrages  of  his  critics,  that  they  had  all  but 
one  quitted  the  apartment,  hoping,  no  doubt  to  spare 
themselves  the  pain  and  unpleasantness  of  either  paying 
false  compliments  or  speaking  unpleasant  truths.  The 
one  who  remained  felt  for  the  distress  of  the  young 
composer,  and  endeavoured  to  console  the  future  author 
of  La  Dame  Blanche  by  pointing  out  to  him  that  he 
might  be  a  very  clever  and  estimable  musician  without 
at  the  same  time  being  able  to  write  an  opera,  adding 
for  his  encouragement  that  as  he  was  a  good  pianist, 
and  had,  moreover,  a  very  excellent  voice,  he  would 
easily  be  able  to  make  his  way  by  meiins  of  these 
resources,  and  that  to  give  lessons  in  music  was  a  far 
less  uncertain  mode  of  gaining  a  living  than  writing  for 
the  theatre,  at  all  times  a  precaiious  calling,  and  in 
which  people  dreamed  of  success  which  they  very  rarely 
realised. 

All  this  prudent  advice  was  easier  to  give  than  to 
follow,  for,  as  in  the  present  time  so  in  that  of  Boildieu 
nearly  a  century  ago,  to  live  by  teaehiug  the  piano  one 


must  have  pupils,  and  he,  alone  as  he  was  and  nearly 
unknown  in  vast  Paris,  was  at  first  obliged  to  live  by 
tuning  pianos,  which  occupation,  however,  served  in 
many  instances  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  other,  for 
when  he  had  tuned  a  piano  he  could  not  resist  the 
pleasure  of  preluding  upon  the  instrument,  and  as  his 
execution  and  taste  were  remarkable,  it  served  to  bring 
him  into  notice,  and  by  degrees  he  gained  an  excellent 
connection,  and  went  on  increasing  in  fame  and  popu¬ 
larity  until  he  was  at  length  appointed  professor  of  the 
pianoforte  at  the  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Mozart,  too,  be  it  remembered,  before  gaining  his 
undying  fame  as  a  composer,  was  a  teacher  of  music, 
and  in  the  still  earlier  part  of  his  career  was  a  tuner  of 
the  instrument  on  which  he  played  with  so  much  taste 
and  expression.  Nor  is  this  so  strange  as  might  at 
first  sight  appear  when  we  consider  what  accuracy  and 
delicacy  of  car  are  needed  to  be  able  to  tune  well.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  on  the  great  difference 
that  exists  in  the  tone  and  mechanism  of  different 
pianos  by  various  makers.  Chopin,  one  of  the  greatest 
authorities  on  the  subject  of  the  piano,  on  which  he 
was  himself  such  a  magnificent  performer,  and  for 
which  he  has  written  morceaux  of  seemingly  insurmount¬ 
able  difficulties,  has  characteristically  said — “  When  I 
do  not  feel  quite  in  the  cue,  I  prefer  playing  on  one  of 
Erard's  pianos,  because  there  I  find  a  tone  ready  made 
to  my  hand ;  but  when  I  am  sufficiently  up  to  the  mark 
to  be  able  to  produce  a  tone  of  my  own  maiing,  then  give 
me  one  of  Pleyel’s.”  The  fact  is,  that  by  means  of  an 
infinitely  more  complicated  mechanism,  a  pianist  can,  at 
his  pleasure  and  without  much  effort  on  his  part,  pro¬ 
duce  much  more  striking  effects  on  one  of  Erard’s 
pianos,  and  is  on  that  very  account  tempted  to  exag¬ 
geration  and  what  is  known  by  the  term  charlatanism. 

While  on  the  subject  of  that  now  universally  esteemed 
and  popular  instrument,  the  pianoforte,  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  reflecting  on  the  vast  change  in  its  construc¬ 
tion,  and  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which  it  has  been 
brought  since  the  time  of  its  introduction,  when  Mozart 
and  Boildieu  in  their  early  days  brought  it  into  request 
in  more  ways  than  one  to  eke  out  their  scanty  means — 
tuners,  as  well  as  pianist-composers,  to  coin  a  word,  so 
much  the  more  capable  of  rightly  interpreting  the 
thoughts  of  others  in  proportion  as  they  were  them¬ 
selves  endowed  with  the  gift  of  original  inspiration. 

That  the  pianoforte  should  be  an  instrument  so 
universally  accepted  and  in  such  general  use  is  not 
astonishing  when  we  consider  its  great  utility,  afford¬ 
ing,  as  it  does,  in  its  compass,  whether  more  or  less 
extended,  all  the  purposes  of  a  miniature  orchestra.  As 
in  the  case  of  printing  and  other  inventions  and  disco¬ 
veries,  it  is  not  always  the  first  discoverer  who  enjoys 
the  fame  and  glory  of  his  discovery.  In  this  particular 
instance  it  was  a  humble  (rerman  mechanic  of  the  name 
of  Viator  to  whom  the  first  notion  of  the  square  piano¬ 
forte  occurred,  about  a  century  and  a  half  ago ;  he 
derived  his  notion  from  the  clavichord,  the  instrument 
then  in  vogue,  but  he  had  neither  the  funds  nor  the 
patronage  necessary  to  make  his  invention  known  ;  it 
was,  however,  8pee<lily  adopted  by  more  prosperous  and 
eminent  inaiiers.  who  all  soon  ceased  manufacturing 
clavichords  and  harpsichords  and  turned  thdr  atten- 
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tion  to  the  newly-invented  musical  instrument,  the 
pianoforte.  The  earliest  of  these  manufacturers  are 
Zumpc,  who  retired  from  the  trade  with  an  immense 
fortune,  Tahel,  Schudi,  Schoeme,  Pohlman,  and  others, 
down  to  Kirkman  and  Stodart,  whose  names  are  well 
known  in  our  own  times.  It  is  Btran(;e  that  the  grand 
pianoforte  is  of  even  earlier  date  than  what  we  are 
prone  to  call  the  old-fashioned  square,  and  it  is  said  by 
some  to  have  been  the  invention  of  a  German  musici.an 
of  the  name  of  Schroeder,  and  by  others  of  an  Italian 
named  Christofali,  a  harpsichord  maker  of  Padua. 

No  need  to  dwell  here  upon  the  improvements  and 
the  perfection  to  which  this  instrument,  in  its  various 
forms  and  compass,  has  been  brought  by  the  enter¬ 
prising  manufacturers  of  this  and  continental  countries. 
Besides  its  internal  construction,  the  wood  alone 
employed — generally  of  the  finest  Spanish  mahogany 
or  rosewood — forms  a  most  important  item  of  inter¬ 
national  commerce.  LIpon  one  occasion,  one  celebrated 
firm — that  of  the  Messrs.  Broadwood— gave  what  might 
appear  the  fabulous  sum  of  £2,000  for  three  logs  of 
mahogany  brought  expressly  from  Honduras ;  each  log 
measured  fifteen  feet  long  by  about  thirty-eight  inches 
aquarc.  The  grain  of  this  wood  was  so  remarkably 
beautiful  that  when  cut  into  strips  and  polished,  it 
reflected  the  light  like  the  surface  of  a  crystal,  and  the 
pattern  of  the  grain  bore  an  exact  resemblance  to  the 
ripple  of  water  gently  moved  by  the  wind,  on  which 
account  the  wood,  which  was  exclusively  reserved  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  more  costly  instruments,  used 
to  be  called  orenn-wood. 

To  return  from  the  pianoforte  to  Boildieu,  who,  from 
gaining  a  scanty  living  as  a  tuner  of  them,  gradually 
obtained  an  excellent  connection  as  a  professor  of 
music,  while  awaiting  the  day  that  should  bestow  on 
him  immortal  fame  as  the  author  of  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  operas.  La  Dame  Blanche.  Among  his 
pupils  were  the  young  Adolphe  Adam,  afterwards 
celebrated  as  composer  of  the  Postilion  de  Lomijximeau 
and  numerous  other  operas  of  the  comic  school,  and 
Theodore  Labarre,  the  eminent  harpist,  to  whom, 
having  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame  undertaken  several 
journeys  to  England,  Boildieu  was  subsequently  in¬ 
debted  for  several  of  the  Scottish  themes  which  are 
introduced  with  so  much  effect  in  La  Dame  Blanche, 
the  libretto  of  which,  founded  on  the  romance  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  was  written  by  Scribe.  Boildieu  wrote 
this  opera,  the  subject  of  which  pleased  him  greatly, 
with  incredible  celerity  ;  but  again  in  this  instance,  as 
in  others  that  we  have  before  cited,  when  it  came  to  the 
last  rehearsal  but  one,  the  overture — that  delicious  and 
inirainnnf  composition,  which  is  never  heard  without 
enthusiastic  delight — was  not  written.  The  manager 
would  not  consent  to  postpone  the  performance  from 
the  appointed  night— the  next  but  one— and  Boildieu 
declared  it  was  impossible  that  it  should  take  place,  as 
he  had  not  even  begun  his  overture,  and  could  not  write 
it  in  so  short  a  time.  The  manager  declared  that  was 
no  busini'ss  of  his ;  that  the  piece  was  ready,  and  he 
would  keep  faith  with  the  public  if  even  they  were 
obliged  to  dispense  with  the  overture  altogether. 

Boildieu  was  in  despair  at  the  idea  of  his  work 
appearing  without  an  overture;  he  begged  of  his 


young  friends  and  pupils  Adam  and  Labarre  to  accom¬ 
pany  him  home  and  help  him  to  overcome  the  difficulty 
They  had  already  had  what  may  be  termed  a  finger  in 
the  pie ;  for  instance,  a  great  part  of  the  famous  trio 
in  the  first  act  was  written  by  Labarre,  while  the 
instrumentation  of  the  finale  to  the  second  act  was  the 
work  of  Adolphe  Adam.  Boildieu  could  therefore 
depend  upon  them  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  he  had 
always  looked  over  their  work,  and  though  he  had 
been  perfectly  satisfied  with  it,  his  confidence  in  them 
was  not  great  enough  to  allow  of  his  giving  up  to  them 
the  uncontrolled  responsibility  of  his  overture,  so  this 
was  how  the  labour  was  divided :  he  undertook  the 
introduction  himself,  while  the  allegro  was  to  be  the 
joint  work  of  his  pupils ;  Labarre  was  to  write  all  the 
first  part,  the  motives  being  decided  on  between  them, 
and  young  Adam  the  second,  in  which  there  was  a 
return  of  the  motives  of  the  first  part,  and  consequently 
less  difficulty.  They  all  wrote  at  the  same  table.  By 
eleven  o’clock  that  evening  Boildieu  had  nearly  finished 
his  introduction ;  Labarre,  however,  wearied  of  his 
task,  and  contrived  to  slip  off  quietly  with  a  whispered 
entreaty  to  Adam  to  finish  his  share  for  him.  When 
at  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Boildieu  found  he 
did  not  return,  he  said  it  would  be  impossible  to  have 
the  overture  ready  by  six  in  the  morning,  the  time 
appointed  for  the  copyist  to  come  for  it,  and  that  he 
should  therefore  go  to  hed,  as  he  was  quite  tired  out, 
and  could  do  no  more.  He,  however,  charged  young 
Adam  to  continue  his  work  if  he  could,  and  to  awaken 
him  before  the  copyist  came,  but  on  no  account  to  let 
him  have  the  manuscript  until  he  (Boildieu)  had  seen  it. 

By  four  o’clock  young  Adam,  by  working  incessantly, 
had  got  the  overture  finished,  and,  depositing  it  in  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  outer  room,  he  laid  himself 
down  to  rest  on  the  sofa,  avoiding  to  wake  Boildieu, 
as  he  had  been  desired,  and  inwardly  chuckling  at  the 
prospect  of  hearing  a  piece  of  music  performed  which 
had  been  written  by  himself  alone  without  either 
revision  or  correction. 

When  Boildieu  awoke  about  ten  o’clock  and  found 
that  the  overture,  such  as  it  was,  had  been  carried 
away  by  the  copyist  without  his  having  passed  it  in 
review,  he  was  in  a  terrible  taking,  but  there  was  no 
help  for  it  until  rehearsal.  The  rash  young  aspirant, 
Adolphe  Adam,  was  lying  perdu  in  a  corner  of  the 
theatre  listening  to  his  share — certainly  the  lion's  one 
— in  the  overture.  All  was  going  admirably  till  sud¬ 
denly  there  was  a  loud  crash  of  discord  in  the  orchestra. 
The  novice  had  transposed  the  parts  of  the  horns  and 
trumpets,  which  were  not  in  the  same  key. 

“What  the  deuce  is  this?”  said  the  leader,  turning 
sharply  round  to  Boildieu ;  “  this  is  not  your  writing?” 

“  Oh !  I  can  explain  that,”  said  the  composer,  re¬ 
covering  from  his  confusion.  “  I  was  so  fatigued  last 
night  that  I  dictated  to  Adam,  who  was  probably  not 
well  awake  himself,  and  has  made  a  mistake.” 

This  was,  however,  the  only  one,  and  it  was  quickly 
repaired,  and  the  rehearsal  continued  without  further 
interruption  of  an  overture  the  authorship  of  which 
was  certainly  a  mixed  one,  though  it  is  frequently  cited 
as  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  of  the  compositions 
of  Boildieu. 
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256. — SriuNG  Toilets. 


a  sailor  collar  in  embroidery  and  Valenciennes  lace. 
Persian  hat,  blue  like  the  dress,  ornamented  with  a 
white  feather  and  a  black  aigrette. 

Fig.  2. — Toilet  for  a  Married  Lady.  Dress  of  pearl- 
grey  poult-de-soie  ;  train  trimmed  with  four  flounces, 
of  which  two  only  come  up,  becoming  gradually  nar¬ 
rower  towards  the  waist.  The  upper  flounce  is  headed 
with  a  cross-strip  stitched  in  scallops.  Casaque  in 
the  Louis  XV.  style,  of  black  poult-de-soie,  with  a 
basque  gathered  at  the  back  and  turned  back  in  front 
in  large  revers.  This  basque  is  trimmed  all  round  with 


forming  large  revers  to  the  skirt.  Blue  silk  under¬ 
skirt,  with  garland  of  black  embroidery.  Bodice  open, 
square  in  front,  with  a  high  Medici  collarette  of  Brus¬ 
sels  point  lace.  Short  puffed  sleeves,  with  a  deep 
border  of  the  same  lace  as  the  collarette. 

Walking  Dress. — Dress  of  grey  twilled  foulard. 
The  first  skirt  is  ornamented  round  the  bottom  with 
braid  of  the  same  tint  placed  lengthwise.  The  second 
skirt  is  trimmed  like  the  first  one.  Bodice  with  a  long 
round  basque.  Henry  III.  sleeve.  Bonnet  of  English 
straw,  ornamented  with  loops  of  blue  ribbon. 


256. — Spring  Toilets. 

Fig.  1. — llie  young  lady’s  toilet  is  of  beautiful 
foulard,  finely  striped,  of  two  shades  of  blue ;  first 
dress  trimmed  with  a  flounce,  heailed  with  a  marquise 
ruche;  second  dress,  or  ratlier  tunic-casaque,  tight- 
fitting,  trimmed  with  a  similar  marquise  ruche.  Bows 
upon  the  bodice  and  on  one  side  of  the  skirt.  'Fhe 
whole  of  the  same  material.  Plain  sleeves,  with  a 
ruche  at  the  wrists.  The  neck  is  cut  rather  low,  with 


black  lace ;  sash  with  large  loops  and  lappets,  edged 
with  lace. 

Coat  sleeves  with  revers,  edged  in  the  same  way. 
Bonnet  formed  of  a  puff  of  blonde,  with  feathers  and 
an  aigrette.  Lappets  of  tulle  and  blonde,  fastened  in 
front  with  a  flower. 

257.— Dinner  and  Walking  Toilets. 

Dinner  Toilet. — Dress  of  black  poult-de-soie,  form- 
ing  a  puff  at  the  back,  lined  with  light  blue  silk 
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to  ruin ;  see  the  last  dehrU  of  the  ancicn  regime  trying 
with  powder  and  patches,  with  creamy-white  and  red 
fard,  to  hide  its  wrinkles  and  pallor,  to  keep  up  its 
illusions,  to  think  itself  still  full  of  youth  and  beauty, 
while  it  is  decayed  and  hideous  with  its  sins  far  more 
than  with  its  age — while  its  whole  head  is  sick  and  its 
whole  heart  is  faint. 

But  now  comes  the  Revolution !  All  is  changed  in 
dress  as  well  as  in  manners.  Si<i*plicity  has  succeeded 
to  the  elaborate  fashions  handed  down  to  us  by  the 
pencil  of  Watteau  and  of  Boucher 

Kot  for  long,  however.  Never  was  there  such  gross 


And  later,  could  the  First  Empire,  with  its  under¬ 
current  of  revolutionary  feeling,  its  military  despotism, 
and  its  pompous  return  to  the  vanities  of  court  etiquette, 
ever  find  a  more  faithful  historian  than  the  recorder  of 
its  luxury,  its  furniture,  its  costumes  and  uniforms  ? 

But  even  since  then  how  many  changes ! — and  could 
we  fancy  the  grandes  dames  so  well  described  by  Balzac 
wearing  the  same  fashions  as  the  grandes  dames  of  the 
present  day  portrayed  by  Arseue  iloussaye  in  his  last 
novel? 

For  our  part  we  could  never  picture  to  ourselves 
Madame  de  Beauscant  trotting  about  town  with  a  short 
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THE  FASHIONS. 


Looking  back  at  the  fashions  of  the  last  two 
centuries,  it  is  curious  to  see  what  an  index  to  the 
manners  of  the  period  the  style  of  dress  easily  becomes 
to  a  thoughtful  mind. 

Consider  the  fashions  and  the  manners  of  the  time 
of  Louis  XI F.  Did  not  the  dignified  curly  perruque 
suit  the  pomposity  of  the  age  ? 

See  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  during  which  the  ancient 
monarchy  of  the  Bourbons  was  slowly  crumbling  down 


immorality  as  under  the  Directoire,  and  the  low  standard 
of  public  morals  was  soon  exemplified  in  the  eccentric 
costumes  of  the  Mnscadin  and  the  Incroijahle,  and  in  the 
unheard-of  immodesty  of  the  female  style  of  dress, 
copied  from  the  Grecian  statuary  with  so  little  regard 
to  decency.  One  cannot  think  without  a  shudder  of 
disgust  of  such  women  as  Madame  Tallien  and  Madame 
Rccamier  walking  about  in  the  Calais  Royal  garden  in 
dresses  the  slight  draperies  of  which  seemed  intended 
rather  to  show  off  than  to  hide  the  perfect  symmetry  o*' 
their  limbs. 
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dress,  the  apology  of  a  bonnet  poised  on  the  top  of  her 
bead,  witli  a  quantity  of  hair  falling  loose  upon  her 
back,  and  wearing  the  dress  of  tout  le  momle  bought 
ready-made  at  a  fashionable  magasin  de  nouvtautis. 

The  triumph  of  the  grande  dame  of  former  days  was 
the  shawl.  She  revealed  her  identity  by  the  way  in 
which  she  knew  how  to  drape  the  rich  soft  folds  of  a 
cachcmire.  It  was  to  her  what  their  armour  was  to  the 
iron-clad  warriors  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Her  cashmere 
shawl  caused  her  to  be  recognised,  just  as  we  arc  told 
by  Virgil  that  the  goddesses  descended  from  Olympus 
were  distinguished  from  mere  mortals  simply  by  the 
way  in  which  their  feet  just  touched  the  ground  with¬ 
out  weighing  down  upon  it. 

Alas!  nous  avons  change  tout  ctla.  Those  who 
ought  to  set  the  example  of  a  simple,  tasteful  style  of 
dress  seem  bent  upon  copying  the  modes  of  a  class  of 
women  with  whom  they  would  scorn  to  associate. 

Now  that  the  sceptre  of  fashion  is  wielded  by  impure 
hands,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  strange  eccentricities 
imposed  upon  us;  simplicity  and  good  taste  are  fast 
going  from  us,  and  the  cashmere  shawl  with  its  long 
wrapping  folds — so  graceful,  so  dignified,  and  so 
modest — could  not  agree  with  the  modern  style  of  dress. 

We  now  see  it  desecrated ;  the  beautiful  Indian 
cashmere  gathered  at  the  waist  and  arranged  into  a 
cosaque,  not  cut,  but  so  disposed  as  to  fit  at  the  back, 
while  falling  loose  in  front,  with  ample  sleeves  gathered 
up  at  the  bend  of  the  arm.  The  Queen  of  Spain  wore 
her  shawl  thus  during  Holy  Week  at  church,  and  we 
have  seen  many  a  grande  dame  during  this  cold  spring 
thus  changing  her  beautiful  Indian  cashmere  into  a 
mantle. 

Now  at  last  real  balmy  spring  weather  has  come.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  races  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
departures  for  the  country  would  be  very  premature 
this  year — so  we  hear  it  said  in  fashionable  circles ;  but 
races  are  now  more  than  ever  the  rendezvous  of  all  the 
world  of  fashion.  They  have  taken  the  place  of  Long- 
champs. 

It  has  been  decided  by  la  creme  de  la  crime  that 
henceforth  ladies  should  only  appear  at  the  races  in  a 
special  costume. 

The  rules  generally  observed  in  the  manner  of 
dressing  for  the  drawing-room  or  for  the  promenade 
are  to  be  put  aside.  One  has  at  last  understood  that 
a  lady  of  fashion’s  style  of  dress  is  modified  according 
to  the  occasion  of  her  wearing  it,  and  is  different  for  a 
ball,  for  a  concert,  for  a  walk,  for  a  drive,  for  a  ride, 
or  for  travelling,  so  ought  it  also  to  be  different  and 
specially  suited  to  the  racecourse. 

The  important  point  was  to  decide  upon  the  shape 
of  the  dress  and  the  choice  of  the  material.  As  to 
the  colour,  it  must  coirespond  not  only  to  the  season 
during  which  the  races  take  place,  but  also  to  the  state 
of  the  weather  upon  the  very  day  of  the  race.  It  is 
evident  that  a  dress  trimmed  with  lace  or  any  other 
delicate  trimming  is  suitable  for  the  drawing-room,  but 
must  be  decidedly  set  aside  in  toilets  for  the  racecourse. 
There  are  so  many  women  ready  to  exhibit  on  all 
occasions  gaudy  ornaments,  dresses  of  two  or  three 
colours  and  flounces  of  white  lace,  that  a  lady  of  taste 
must  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  never  to  show  herself  at  the 


races  in  any  but  a  very  simple  dress.  Nothing  is  more 
offending  to  an  artistic  eye  than  those  gaudy  dresses, 
blue,  yellow,  violet,  red,  and  lilac ;  they  seem  to  have 
been  made  with  remnants  of  materials  sold  at  half- 
price. 

All  these  things  being  admitted,  we  proceed  to 
describe  the  toilet  for  the  races  which  has  been  decided 
upon.  A  short  under-skirt,  of  a  dark  colour  or  black, 
but  of  silk,  of  course.  Upon  the  skirt  a  train,  made 
separately,  but  of  the  same  material  and  colour. 
While  in  her  carriage,  a  lady  can  leave  the  train  to  fall 
loose,  and  drape  it  round  her ;  it  is  ample  and  graceful, 
an  advantage  which  a  short  dress  does  not  possess. 
When  she  leaves  her  carriage,  the  lady  will  loop  up 
her  train  by  means  of  a  strap  passed  in  the  waistband 
on  the  left  side ;  this  strap  bears  some  resemblance  to 
that  seen  in  the  costume  of  Margaret  (in  Faust),  worn 
by  Mdlle.  Nilsson,  and  to  which  is  suspended  an 
aumoniire.  Thus  looped  up,  the  dress  becomes  a 
charming  short  costume,  at  once  rich  and  simple, 
elegant  and  becoming.  To  a  costume  of  this  severe 
and  correct  style  none  of  those  showy  sash-bows  spread 
out  upon  more  modern  dresses  are  suitable.  Too  great 
an  abuse  has  already  been  made  of  such.  Ilibbons 
simply  tied,  and  with  streaming  ends,  are  pretty,  but 
only  upon  summer  dresses  of  muslin,  gauze,  and  other 
light  fabrics.  With  the  costume  for  the  races  a  high 
waistband  stiffened  with  whalebone  is  preferable;  it 
supports  the  figure  much  after  the  manner  of  the  belts 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  This  waistband  or  belt  is 
extremely  becoming. 

The  mantle  which  completes  the  costume  is  a  small 
mantelet  of  the  same  material,  and  of  a  shape  which 
reminds  one  of  the  old-fashioned  mantilla ;  it  is  a  scarf 
fastened  upon  the  shoulders. 

The  hat  is  one  we  have  already  spoken  of,  and  which 
is  called  chapeau  de  Versailles;  it  is  around  hat,  with  a 
high  crown  slanting  upon  the  forehead  and  spreading 
out  at  the  back  over  the  hair  rolled  up  within  a  net. 

There  is,  besides,  a  supplement  to  the  costume,  which 
we  must  not  forget.  It  is  a  warm  cloak,  which  one 
takes  in  prevision  of  the  sudden  changes  which  may 
occur  in  the  weather  during  the  races,  or  simply  as  a 
carriage  wrap.  This  cloak  is,  of  course,  an  ample  and 
not  a  tight-fitting  garment,  since  it  is  meant  to  put  on 
and  take  off  again  at  any  moment. 

Such  is  the  tout-eusemlle  of  thLs  toilet,  which  has 
already  been  adopted  by  many  among  the  elite  of 
society.  If  we  have  thus  dwelt  upon  its  every  detail, 
it  is  because  we  think  it  likely  to  be  preferred  to  all 
others  by  a  lady  of  taste,  and  we  believe  our  fair 
English  readers  will  approve  of  it  as  much  as  our 
Parisian  elegantes. 

We  notice  with  great  pleasure  the  efforts  made  by 
some  most  truly  deserving  the  appellation  of  grandes 
dames  to  return  to  simpler  fashions. 

In  some  of  the  most  splendid  Equipages  driving  in 
the  Bois  we  see  la<lies  with  their  hair  simply  plaited 
and  arranged  in  flat  coils  or  loops  at  the  back  of  the 
head.  Enormous  chignons,  enormous  sash-bows,  enor¬ 
mous  puffs  at  the  back  of  the  waist  are  by  no  means 
distinguishing  signs  of  a  well-bred  lady’s  toilet. 

The  present  style  of  dress  is  veiy  graceful  vrhen  not 
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exaggerated.  The  tight-fitting  walking  dress  shows  a 
pretty  figure  to  great  advantage,  and  when  artistically 
draped  upon  the  under-skirt  it  is  most  hcconiing. 

How  beautiful  are  the  now  spring  and  summer 
materials !  Light-coloured,  plain,  or  shot  glace  silks, 
Boft  silky  foulards,  glossy  mohairs  and  Icnos,  clear 
bright  grenadines,  and  silk  gauzes. 

Silk  toilets  are  mostly  composed  of  the  under-skirt 
and  a  tunic-casaque  forming  the  second  dress,  but 
allowing  of  a  muslin  bodice  being  worn  underneath. 

Dresses  of  lighter  materials  are  made  with  a  double 
akirt,  high  bodice  and  mantelet  or  scarf  of  the  same 
material ;  the  whole  trimmed  with  flutings  and  narrow 
cross-strips.  The  sash,  also  of  the  same  material,  is 
fastened  with  many  loops  at  the  back.  Haregc  and 
grenadine  dresses  look  very  well  made  up  in  this  way. 
They  are  very  fashionable  in  light  shades  of  salmon 
colour,  maize  capucine,  and  also  in  grey. 

Some  toilets,  which  are  certainly  very  grateful  in  hot 
weather,  are  composed  merely  of  a  dress  and  of  a  waist¬ 
band,  with  a  basque  puffed  out  at  the  back  and  trimmed 
with  a  fluting. 

For  instance,  a  pretty  dress  of  striped  ruby  and  grey 
poult-de-soie.  The  stripes  of  the  under-skirt  arc  very 
wide;  it  is  trimmed  all  round  with  one  bouillon,  edged 
on  either  side  with  a  narrow  fluting.  The  bodice  and 
paniers  arc  of  poult-dc-soic  of  the  same  colours,  but  so 
Tcry  finely  striped  as  to  appear  shot.  The  sleeves  are 
trimmed  at  the  elbows  with  a  bouillon  and  flutings. 

Dresses  of  light-coloured  sultanc — a  very  fine  quality 
of  mohair — are  made  without  any  train  ;  the  skirt  is 
I  trimmed  with  a  quantity  of  narrow  gathered  flounces. 
The  short  dress  is  raised  into  paniers ;  the  bodice  and 
sleeves  are  ornamented  with  bows  of  ribbon,  for 
ribbons  arc  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  this 
spring's  toilets :  nothing  can  be  more  graceful  or 
becoming.  Thus  upon  a  costume  of  silver-grey  sultanc 
we  see  a  profusion  of  blue  ribbon  bows,  while  upon  a 
i  ,;ht  shade  of  maize,  bright  green  ribbons  are  scattered 
ia  profusion.  The  bows  are  always  composed  of  loops 
without  ends ;  they  arc  placed  upon  the  waistband,  the 
flounces,  bodice,  and  sleeves. 

The  ball  dress  we  described  this  winter  is  generally 
fi.iii  (l  this  season  to  all  other  models.  The  dress 
w  a  skirt  but  just  touching  the  ground  and  trimmed 
■ith  flounces,  but  there  is  a  separate  train  added  to  it 
t  the  back,  which  is  either  left  to  trail  upon  the 
f'-iiid,  or  looped  up  gracefully  with  bows  of  ribbon 
rgpiays  of  flowers. 

As  an  instance  of  this  stylo  of  dress,  we  will  describe 
'  e  following  ball  toilet  lately  worn  by  a  bride  : — ^The 
'  -ss  was  of  white  poult-dc-soie ;  the  skirt  was  trimmed 
lud  the  bottom  with  five  narrow  flounces,  cut  on  the 
'S3  and  gathered.  The  train,  full  and  ample,  was 

I  It  slightly  raised  on  either  side;  it  was  trimmed  with 
t’Uillous  of  white  tulle  and  sprays  of  white  and 
-'-■ate  peach-blossoms.  Above  the  flounces  the  skirt 
13  trimmeii  in  front  with  a  lace  border,  forming  a 
'rtof  small  rounded  apron,  and  with  a  garland  of 
ach-blossoms.  The  front  part  of  the  bodice  was 
-ho  covered  with  lace  and  flowers,  and  the  coiffure 
IS  composed  of  peach-blossoms. 

Dresses  of  coloured  tulle— pale  rose  colour,  for  in¬ 


stance — arc  also  made  in  the  same  way.  Tulle  akirt  over 
silk,  under-skirt  of  the  same  colour,  tulle  train  looped 
up  with  sprays  of  roses,  small  flounces  upon  the  skirt, 
and  blonde  instead  of  lace  upon  the  upper  part  of  it 
and  on  the  bodice. 

The  bodice  is  always  very  low,  both  in  front  and  at 
the  back,  while  remaining  rather  high  upon  the  shoul¬ 
ders,  with  a  lace  border,  or  sometimes  merely  a  bunch 
of  flowers,  as  an  apology  for  a  sleeve. 

Ribbons  and  lace  make  evening  dresses  look  very 
pretty  this  spring.  The  lace  is  put  on  in  flounces  on 
Uic  akirt,  and  round  the  edge  of  the  train.  The  bows 
of  ribbon  must  be  tastefully  arranged  here  and  there. 

It  is  especially  in  ball  dress  that  the  Louis  XV.  style 
is  most  closely  adhered  to.  The  paniers  and  trains,  the 
lace  trimmings  and  ribbons,  might  be  copied  from  por¬ 
traits  one  century  old. 

High  coiffures,  too,  in  the  Marie  Antoinette  style, 
arc  preferred  to  all  others  for  ball  toilets,  as  more  in 
style  with  the  lout-aiscmble  of  the  modern  dress. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  a  return 
to  the  fashion  of  powdered  hair,  and  some  have  feared 
that  this  custom  might  be  adopted  once  more.  This 
was,  however,  a  vain  alarm :  powder  is  not  likely  to  be 
in  favour  with  our  elegantes — it  is,  in  fact,  becoming  to 
few.  TV  hat  is  it  but  an  ingenious  way  of  disguising 
real  white  hairs  ?  And  who  likes  white  hairs,  except 
upon  the  head  of  a  venerable  grand-parent?  Powder 
must  have  been  imagined  and  brought  into  fashion  by 
some  lady  who  could  not  bear  to  lose  her  beauty  when 
her  hair  turned  white,  and  tried  to  look  still  youthful 
at  fourscore. 

Now,  on  the  contrary,  dyes  are  used  to  a  greater 
extent  than  at  any  other  period,  and  that  to  change 
not  only  grey  but  dark  hair  to  the  reddisli  blonde  so 
much  admired.  Blonde  powder  is  also  used  to  give  the 
golden  hue  required  to  the  chevelure. 

Curled  or  plaited  chignons  have  taken  the  place 
of  the  smooth  round  appendages  which  more  than 
doubled  the  size  of  the  wearer’s  head.  Young  ladies 
generally  prefer  the  curls,  but  thick,  glossy  plaits  arc 
also  pretty  when  nicely  arranged.  In  front  the  hair  is 
brushed  off  from  the  forehead,  and  raised  very  high 
over  a  erfpe,  while  a  few  frizzling  cmls  are  arranged  to 
fall  over  the  temples. 

A  very  small  coronet,  or  a  bunch  of  flowers,  is  placed 
in  front,  just  above  the  forehead,  upon  the  raised 
diadem  formed  by  the  hair. 

Diadems  of  flowers  are  also  worn  with  some 
coiffures.  These  diadems  are  very  high  in  front,  and 
become  gradually  smaller  at  the  sides.  They  iire  very 
beautiful  in  white  lilac,  laburnum,  or  acacia  blossoms. 
Some  are  made  of  different  flowers,  such  as  roses  and 
carnations,  daisies,  and  forget-me-nots,  violets  and 
primroses,  pansies,  and  geraniums. 

'I’he  new  bonnets  are  very  small  and  very  coquettish. 
There  are  various  new  models :  the  Egyptian  bonnet — 
not  at  all  mummijied,  we  assure  you,  but  resembling  a 
crown,  with  its  standing-up  ruches  or  flutings;  the 
Flemish  bonnet,  with  curtain  turned  up  over  the  crown, 
and  various  puff  and  diadem  bonnets,  all  of  that  bizarre 
stylo  which  has  all  the  vogue  just  now.  We  select  the 
following  specimens  for  description  ; — 
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First,  an  Egyptian  bonnet  formed  of  two  flutings  of 
black  crinoline,  with  bunches  of  white  currants  between 
each  fluting.  A  bow  of  black  ribbon  with  a  Jet 
aigrette  is  spread  out  in  front  into  a  diadem,  and  is 
edged  with  a  black  lace  border.  'I'he  same  bow  is 
repeated  at  the  back  instead  of  a  curtain.  The  lai)pcts 
are  of  crinoline,  covered  with  black  lace  and  fastened 
with  a  bunch  of  currants. 

Then  a  Flemish  bonnet,  of  white  straw  with  a  black 
edge,  with  a  small  curtain  turned  up  over  the  crown 
with  a  bow  of  black  ribbon.  Inside,  and  close  to  the 
edge,  a  coronet  of  ruby-coloured  ribbon,  veiled  over 
with  black  lace ;  on  one  side  a  rosette  of  ruby-coloured 
ribbon,  from  which  springs  a  white  aigrette  tipped 
with  black.  The  strings  arc  formed  of  cross-strips  of 
black  silk  edged  with  black  lace,  and  fastened  in  front 
with  a  bow  of  ruby-coloured  ribbon. 

A  Montespan  puff  bonnet,  of  mauve  tulle,  embroi¬ 
dered  with  silk  spots,  encircled  with  a  wreath  of 
garden  violets.  In  front  a  tiny  West  Indian  bird  is 
put  on  as  an  aigrette ;  at  the  back  a  bow  of  mauve 
satin  with  fringed  ends.  Wide  lappets  of  mauve  tulle 
and  blonde  arc  fastened  in  front  with  a  bow  of  mauve 
satin.  And  a  diadem  bonnet  formed  of  ruches  of  black 
lace,  trimmed  in  front  with  a  siiiall  bunch  of  crimson 
roses;  a  black  drooping  feather  and  white  aigretta 
At  the  back  a  bow  of  black  satin.  Black  lace  lappets. 

Spring  has  now  corac,  and  of  all  tissues  there  is 
none  more  esteemed,  for  the  fine  season,  than  foulard. 

If  there  be  any  cool  and  charming  tissue  in  harmony 
with  the  first  rays  of  the  spring  sun,  it  is  evidently 
foulard.  Tho  Malle  des  Indes  (24  and  26,  Pas.sagc 
Verdeau)  has  effected  such  improvements  in  this  article 
within  the  last  few  years  that  it  will  now  bear  com¬ 
parison  with  the  richest  poult-de-soie.  It  has,  moreover, 
the  advantage  of  washing  without  in  any  way  impair¬ 
ing  the  beauty  of  its  colours.  As  to  dress  toilets,  there 
is  nothing  to  surpass  the  plain  foulards,  which  may  be 
had  of  any  colour,  from  the  most  delicate  to  the  deepest. 
The  new  tints  for  spring  arc  fresh  and  in  excellent 
taste ;  they  will  make  costumes  of  unexampled  elegance. 
Among  the  new  patterns  which  have  obtained  great 
favour  with  our  Parisian  ladies  we  will  mention  the 
Celestial  Empire  and  Oriental  foulards  of  glacd  tints, 
producing  a  new  and  unexpected  effect.  We  might 
also  Call  the  former  the  sun-colour  foulard,  for  it  pre¬ 
sents  to  perfection  the  golden  tints  of  the  setting  sun. 
The  Tussor  foulard,  unbleached,  is  remarkably  durable, 
and  makes  elegant  summer  costumes  very  agreeable  to 
wear.  We  must  also  mention  those  charming  foulards 
which,  by  their  gay  appearance,  of  themselves  an¬ 
nounce  the  advent  of  spring.  These  foulards  may  be 
obtained  either  in  striped  or  sprigged  patterns  of  all 
colours  on  a  white  unbleached  or  pearl-grey  ground. 
The  same  patterns  arc  also  made  on  a  black  ground, 
and  these  arc  especially  suitable  for  dull  weather.  The 
Malle  des  Indes  sends  its  collection  of  patterns  to  all 
who  request  it  by  post,  and  executes  all  orders  with 
the  utmost  promptitude. 

DKSCRUTION  OF  OUR  FASHION  PLATE. 

VisiTiNO  Toilet. — Straw  bonnet,  composed  of  two 
strips  of  straw  forming  a  diadem.  Maintenou  puff  of 


black  lace,  raised  in  front  with  a  bow  of  black  silk  into 
a  bandeau.  Springs  of  lilac  placed  upwards  in  each 
hollow  space  formed  by  the  strip  of  straw.  Dress  of 
carouhkr  faille,  trimmed  with  fluted  cross-strips  of  failk 
and  plain  cross-strips  of  black  glace  silk.  High  bodice, 
with  trimmings  forming  a  round  fichu  at  the  back, 
crossed  in  front,  and  continued  into  a  waitbani 
Under-dress  with  a  half-train.  Plain  skirt,  without 
pleats,  trimmed  with  a  wide  cross-strip  of  glace  silk, 
edged  with  two  failk  flutings.  Pleated  flounce  of  faille, 
with  cross-strips  of  glace  silk  round  tho  bottom. 
Troussequin  skirt  at  the  back,  with  a  raised  fluting  all 
round. 

Country  Toilet. — ^Toquet  bonnet  of  faille  with  a 
large  puff  in  front,  composed  of  poppies,  foliage,  and 
two  black  feathers  with  a  white  aigrette.  Narrow  laco 
round  the  toquet.  Lace  scarf  with  a  bow  at  the  back 
of  the  toquet.  Dress  of  white  China  crape  tissue, 
trimmed  with  pipings,  cross-strips,  and  bows  of  coloured 
silk.  High  bodice  with  a  pelerine,  the  corners  of  which 
arc  raised  at  the  back.  IJow  at  the  waist.  Upper- 
skirt  looped  up  at  the  back.  Skirt  just  touching  the 
ground,  completed  by  a  very  regular  fluting  ;  pipings 
on  the  trimmings. 

Toilet  for  a  Little  Girl  from  Seven  to  Eight 
Years  Old. — Hound  toquet,  bell  shape,  entirelj 
covered  by  a  grey  feather.  Trimming  of  box-pleated 
silk.  Bow  in  front;  fringe  to  the  trimming.  High 
bodice  and  muslin  sleeves,  with  strips  of  insertion  ii 
embroidery.  Foulard  dress,  finely  striped,  trimmed 
with  silk  cross-strips  and  bows  with  silk  fringe. 
Bodice  without  sleeves,  cut  low  and  square,  coming 
down  into  a  scalloped-out  tunic.  This  tunic,  plain  in 
front,  forms  with  the  sash  a  large  puff  at  the  back. 

DESCRIPTION  of  OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN. 

BRACKET  IN  BERLIN  WOOL  AND  BEADS.  I 

Materials ;  J  of  canvas ;  8  skeins  of  green  wool ;  2  skeini 
of  (lark  crimson ;  9  skeins  of  bright  crimson ;  1  bund 
of  gold  beads;  2  ounces  of  alabaster;  2  ounces  ej 
crystal ;  2  ounces  of  black. 

To  adorn  one’s  home  is  certainly  tho  best  use  one  can 
make  of  those  pretty  pieces  of  fancy  work  of  which 
husbands  and  brothers  are  often  too  ready  to  deny  tb: 
value.  And  yet  do  not  such  proofs  of  a  lady’s  can 
and  attention  lend  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  simples', 
dwelling? 

In  summer,  lamps  arc  not  required  in  such  number; 
as  during  the  long  wintry  evenings.  It  is  then  pleasant 
to  have  a  place  for  them  where  they  look  ornamenUi 
and  are  not  in  the  way.  This  is  why  we  very  much 
approve  of  the  idea  of  a  Parisian  friend  of  ours,  who 
has  contrived  brackets  to  place  in  the  angles  on  eithe; 
side  of  the  drawing-room  mantlepiece ;  these  brackets, 
called  encotynures  in  French,  are  meant  to  hold  each: 
lamp.  They  are  covered  with  crimson  rep,  and  trimmer 
with  a  border  in  bead-work. 

The  pretty  pattern  we  give  in  this  month’s  number 
is  very  suitable  for  such  brackets,  as  well  as  for 
others,  meant  to  suppoit  books,  vases,  statuettes,  anc 
other  articles  of  virtu.  It  is  worked  in  black,  gol'l 
crystal,  and  alabaster  beads.  The  centre  of  th 
arabesque  patterns  is  put  in  with  green  wool,  tL 
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(iuter  grounding  is  crimson ;  but  these  colours  may  be 
changed  to  correspond  with  the  furniture  of  the  room. 

The  fringe  is  formed  of  long  twisted  loops  of  beads. 
Our  coloured  pattern  shows  the  number  and  the  shades 
of  the  beads  so  exactly  that  any  further  description  is 
unnecessary. 

Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud,  30,  Ilenrictta-strect, 
Co  vent-garden,  W.C.,  supplies  the  above  materials  for 
33  Commencing  pattern.  Is.  extra. 


OIEilAS,  CONCERTS,  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

HE  combined  forces  of  Messrs.  Mapleson  and  Gye 
continue  working  with  great  unanimity ;  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  parts  has  so  far  fallen  to  the  troupe 
formerly  associated  with  the  old  house  in  the  Hay- 
market.  As  regards  the  operas  produced,  the  old 
favourites  have  hitherto  exclusively  held  their  ground, 
Norma  and  the  ever-fresh  and  popular  Trovalore  being 
received  with  as  great  favour  and  enthusiasm  as  ever, 
which  is  but  just  and  natural  when  music  of  such 
haunting  melody  is  interpreted  by  artistes  of  such  con¬ 
summate  genius  as  Titiens,  Mongini,  and  the  great 
English  baritone,  Santley.  In  the  lluptieuots  was 
added  the  attraction  of  the  gifted  and  highly-original 
cantatrice,  Mdlle.  lima  di  Murska,  who  sings  with  a 
facility  and  expression  equalled  by  few  on  the  lyric 
stage  the  arduous  music  which  Meyerbeer  composed 
for  Marguerite  de  Valois.  Mdlle.  Vanzini,  too,  dis¬ 
played  her  fine  contralto  voice  and  musician-like  style 
in  the  part  of  the  page  Urbano.  Fidelia,  Beethoven’s 
single  opera  and  his  masterpiece,  has  been  several 
times  given.  Mdlle.  Titiens’  splendid  impersonation 
of  the  heroine  is  well  known,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  it  has  lost  nothing  in  force  and  intensity.  Linda 
di  Chamouni  has  also  afforded  Mdlle.  di  Murska  an 
opportunity  of  appearing  in  one  of  her  most  favourite 
characters,  both  her  singing  and  acting  in  which  are 
beyond  all  praise.  She  was  well  supported  by  Mr. 
Santley  as  the  unhappy  father  Antonio,  Mdlle.  Schalchi 
as  the  Savoyard  boy  Pierotto,  and  Signor  Naudin  as 
Carlo.  Mr.  Santley  has  also  obtained  great  credit  for 
his  performance  of  the  Jester  in  Verdi’s  best  opera, 
Rigoletto.  With  a  large  portion  of  regular  opera- 
goers,  however,  the  absence  of  Mario  from  the  scene 
of  so  many  of  his  triumphs  creates  a  blank  that 
nothing  can  fill  up.  This  opera  in  particular  suggests 
forcible  reminiscences  of  the  dehonnaire  Uuca  and  of 
his  famous  barcarolle  “  La  Donna  e  Mobile,”  with 
which,  as  sung,  looked,  and  acted  by  this  unrivalled 
artiste,  his  memory  is  irrevocably  associated.  His 
reldche,  as  well  as  that  of  the  skilful  conductor  who  is 
also  so  associated  with  the  annals  of  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera,  Covent  Garden,  is,  we  believe  and  hope,  but 
temporary,  although  Signor  Arditi  fills  the  post  with 
his  well-known  zeal  and  ability,  aided  by  Signor  Li 
Calsi.  The  subscribers  and  general  public  will  be  glad 
to  learn  that  an  amicable  arrangement  has  been  at 
length  effected  with  the  favourite  Swedish  vocalist, 
Mdlle.  Christine  Nilsson;  disputes  are  at  an  end,  and 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that  not  only  will  the  fair 
cantatrice  herself  make  her  appearance  shortly  upon 
these  boards,  but  that  AI.  Ambroise  Thomas's  opera 


of  Amleto,  in  which  she  has  reaped  such  continental 
laurels  as  the  fair  Ophelia,  will  be  produced  during  the 
season  The  new  opera-house  in  the  Haymarket  is 
completed,  and  far  surpasses  in  extent  and  magnifi¬ 
cence  the  former  one,  upon  whose  ruins  it  is  reared. 
The  on-dit  of  a  rival  company  of  foreign  artistes  about 
to  appear  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  has  now  merged  into 
certainty.  Besides  the  dehnts  of  several  singers  of  con¬ 
tinental  celebrity,  as  yet  unknown  in  England,  engage¬ 
ments  have  been  entered  into  with  those  old  favourites 
Madame  Trcbelli  and  Signori  Gardoni  and  Bettini. 
The  opening  night  is  fixed  for  the  3rd  of  this  month 
(May) 

At  Drury  Lane,  Mr.  Bayle  Bernard’s  dramatised 
version  of  Les  Miserahles.  under  the  title  of  the  Man 
of  Two  Lives,  has  not  enjoyed  so  long  a  run  at  Drury 
Lane,  in  spite  of  the  splendidly  effective  manner  in 
which  it  was  put  upon  the  stage,  as  Mr.  Henry  Neville's 
adaptation  of  the  same  piece,  which,  under  the  title  of 
the  Yellow  Passport,  enjoyed  a  run  of  some  months  at 
the  Olympic.  The  former  piece  was  withdrawn  from 
Drury  Lane  in  the  middle  of  last  month,  when  the 
legitimate  drama  resumed  its  sway,  the  leading  parts 
being  undertaken  by  Mr.  J.  C.  King,  an  actor  of  some 
provincial  celebrity,  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Phelps 
on  his  provincial  tour. 

At  the  Haymarket,  Mr.  Robertson’s  attractive  drama 
of  Home,  founded  upon  a  French  piece,  entitled 
L'Arentitrier,  has  been  strengthened  by  the  revival  of 
Planche’s  favourite  drama  of  The  Captain  of  the  TFa/rft, 
in  w’hich  Mr.  Sothern  enacts  in  his  usual  finished,  easy 
manner  the  character  of  the  erratic  Viscount  Alfred  de 
Ligny,  of  which  Charles  Mathews  was  the  original 
representative  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  other  leading  parts  arc 
capitally  acted  by  Messrs.  Chippendale  and  H.  Vincent, 
Misses  Ada  Cavendish  and  Caroline. 

At  the  Princess's,  Marie  Antoinette  was  withdrawn 
at  Easter,  when  the  famous  sensational  drama  of  After 
Dark  was  revived  for  a  few  weeks.  By  the  time  our 
Magazine  is  published,  Boueicault’s  new  drama  will 
have  been  produced ;  the  leading  characters  suppoi  ted 
by  that  great  public  favourite  Madame  Celeste,  Miss 
Rose  Ijoclerq,  Miss  Louisa  Moore,  and  Messrs.  Vining, 
Dominick  Murray,  and  J.  G.  Shore. 

At  the  Adclphi,  the  drama  of  Black  and  White,  by 
Messrs.  Wilkie  Collins  and  Fechter,  continues  unabated 
in  attraction.  Mr.  B.  Webster,  accompanied  by  Mrs 
Alfred  Mellon,  has  gone  to  the  Olympic,  with  Tom 
Taylor’s  favourite  comedy  of  Masks  and  Faces,  in  which 
he  sustains  his  clever  and  original  impersonation  of  tho 
poor  author  Triplet.  Another  great  Adelphi  favourite, 
Mr.  J.  L.  Toole,  has  migrated  to  the  East  End.  He 
opened  on  Easter  Mondaj",  at  the  Standard  Theatre,  in 
his  celebrated  part  of  Michael  Gamer,  in  Dearer  than 
Life,  before  a  crowded  audience,  by  whom  he  was  most 
enthusiastically  received. 

At  the  St.  James’s,  a  French  company  appears  under 
the  direction  of  Raphael  Felix,  who  announces  that  in 
the  list  of  members  will  be  included  Madame  Schneider, 
who  will  appear  in  some  of  her  favourite  characters  in 
Offenbach’s  operettas. 

Mr.  Robertson’s  dramas  are  in  the  ascendant  at  the 
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Gaiety  ^rith  Dreams,  the  Prince  of  Wales’s,  where 
School  continues  to  draw  good  houses,  and  the  Globe, 
where  A  Breach  of  Promise,  another  adaptation  from 
the  French,  a  drama  entitled  Les  Amours  de  Cleoputre, 
met  with  a  not  very  favourable  reception. 

At  the  New  Queen’s,  a  drama  by  Mr.  Tom  Taylor, 
entitled  Won  by  a  Head,  is  the  latest  novelty.  It  is 
founded  on  fact,  the  hero  being  Johu  Ford,  who  rose 
from  the  post  of  a  groom  and  jockey  to  fill  a  high 
diplomatic  position  at  a  German  court.  The  story, 
which  is  brimful  of  intrigue,  is  not  of  a  nature  to 
render  the  piece  very  acceptable  to  an  English  audience. 
The  business  has  been  bad. 

The  Holbom  Theatre,  from  the  management  of 
which  Miss  Fanny  Josephs  retires,  reopens  on  May-day 
with  legitimate  drama,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Harry 
Sullivan. 

At  the  Gallery  of  Illustration,  the  new  entertainment 
entitled  No  Cards,  written  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert,  is  a 
very  sketchy  affair  indeed.  The  best  “  bit  ”  in  it  is  a 
capital  song  capitally  sung  by  Mrs.  German  Reed,  who 
does  everything  well,  with  the  eccentric  title  of 
“  Babbedyboodledore.”  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil  is  a  young 
actor  and  singer  of  great  promise,  and  as  he  appears  as 
a  substitute  for  Mr.  John  Parry,  who  has  finally  retired 
from  public  life,  the  very  favourable  reception  he  meets 
with  nightly  may  be  esteemed  a  high  tribute  to  his 
talents. 

The  concert  season  is  rife.  At  St.  James’s  Hall 
those  given  by  the  admirable  choirs  under  the  respec¬ 
tive  directorship  of  Mr.  Henry  Leslie  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Bamby  have  been,  as  usual,  crowded  to  excess.  The 
latter  talented  conductor  has  given  Handel’s  Messiah 
and  Haydn’s  Creation  in  a  style  of  unsurpassable 
excellence.  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  was  the  reigning  star  at 
each  performance,  and  the  normal  diapason  appears  to 
be  an  “  institution  "  in  the  orchestra. 


GUIPURE  AND  POINT  LACE. 

T  is  truly  gratifying  to  find  one  pen,  among  the  many 
journalists  of  the  day,  devoted,  if  only  for  a  short 
space,  to  the  approbation  of  anything  womanly,  or 
appertaining  to  women.  For,  following  the  example 
set  by  a  weekly  journal,  the  daily  papers  have  for  the 
last  year  filled  up  spaces  that  would  be  better  employed 
in  suggestions  for  their  improvement,  in  “  running 
down,”  and  attributing  every  evil  thought,  and  word, 
and  deed  to  our  wives  and  daughters. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  unqualified  satisfaction  that  we 
read  in  the  Daily  News,  of  the  12th  of  April,  the 
following : — 

“  Anything  calculated  to  provide  attractive,  yet  industrions, 
ocenpation  for  a  section  of  the  community  with  a  fair  amount 
of  spare  time  on  its  hands  must  needs  be  of  service  to  the 
pnblic  at  large ;  and  we,  therefore,  observe  with  unalloyed 
satisfaction  the  mania  that  is  just  now  being  displayed  by  the 
ladies  of  the  leisured  classes  for  working  point  lace  in  their 
own  homos,  and  with  their  own  fingers.  The  history  of  that 
exquisite  art  is  a  little  obscure  and  extremely  involved,  and  we 
trust  that  what  few  prefatory  remarks  we  have  to  make  upon 
it  will  not  invite  a  learned  and  controversial  correspondence, 
cither  from  our  fair  or  our  erudite  readers.  But  we  think  wo 
are  safe  in  making  the  following  cautious  statements.  Genuine 
point  lace,  the  oldest  variety  known  to  ns,  and  specimens  of 


which  may  still  be  seen  in  all  the  best  collections,  was  the 
work  of  nuns  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  who 
in  this  matter  were  just  as  much  original  and  imaginative 
artists  as  the  monks  who,  during  the  same  period,  wrought 
out  their  devout  and  sometimes  whimsical  ideas  in  stone, 
metal,  and  wood.  We  shall  not  venture  hero  to  describe  the 
actual  process,  nor  to  lay  down  any  law  by  which  the  genuine 
old  point  may  bo  distinguished  from  all  its  successors ;  but  it 
is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  secret  was  lost  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  lost  through  one  of  those  inventions  which  wo 
now  so  love  to  speak  of  as  industrial  improvements.  Indeed, 
Beckmann  goes  into  raptures  over  the  pillow-lace,  the  honour 
of  discovering  which  he  proudly  claims  for  Germany,  and  for 
one  Barbara  Uttmann,  of  Saxony.  It  was  a  more  easily 
made,  consequently  cheaper,  bnt  loss  artistic,  kind  of  lace; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  soon  drove  its  older,  nobler, 
more  conscientious,  but  more  costly  rival  out  of  the  field,  with 
infinite  crowing  over  its  own  evident  superiority  in  being  able 
to  do  so.  To  the  nineteenth  century  wo  owe  machine-made 
lace,  as  wo  owe,  indeed,  almost  everything  machine-made ;  and 
tliat  this  was  a  still  further  ‘  improvement  ’  who  would  now-a- 
days  have  the  courage  to  deny  ?  How,  then,  is  it  that  ladies’ 
fingers  have  once  more  been  sot  going,  not  at  lace-making 
machines,  but  at  simple  noodle  and  thread,  with  the  ambition 
of  rivalling  the  exquisite  guipure  productions  of  the  past? 
We  have  said  tlmt  we  rejoice  at  this  innovation,  or  rather 
renovation,  and  its  cordial  acceptance  in  so  many  graceful 
households ;  yet  we  must  not  conceal  the  fact  that  our  young 
ladies  of  the  nineteenth  are  not  attempting  to  vie  with  the 
nuns  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  only  to  imitate  them  in 
the  simpler  portions  of  their  task.  There  is  no  inventing  of 
patterns  in  their  case,  no  cutting  out  of  linen,  no  working  of 
lace  over  these  foundation -pieces  with  such  loving  and  pains¬ 
taking  art  that  the  foundation  is  completely  hidden  by  the 
intricate  and  fairy-like  web  woven  over  it.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  braid  in  these  days,  braid  to  be  bought  ready-made  at 
the  shops,  and  this  is  one  of  the  first  things  procured.  Then, 
again,  patterns  are  to  bo  had  at  the  same  depositories ;  and  it 
is  only  when  the  brains  of  old  and  the  machine-made  produc¬ 
tions  of  to-day  have  both  boon  borrowed,  and  can  be  employed 
as  a  starting-point,  that  the  ‘  improved’  intellect  and  fingers 
of  the  nineteenth  century  set  to  work  and  turn  out  lace  that 
is — is  it  not  ? — lovely,  charming,  wonderful,  ‘  too  beautiful  for 
anything.’ 

“Bat  we  must  not  permit  ourselves  to  indulge  in  these 
odious  comparisons.  Lot  us  rather  count  our  gains  than  be¬ 
wail  our  losses,  and  reiterate  our  satisfaction  that  Fashion  is 
for  once  doing  humanity  a  good  turn,  balking  Satan,  and 
finding  idle  hands  some  innocent  work  to  do.  Wo  confess  it  is 
a  pretty  and  consoling  sight  to  see  graceful  forms  bent  over  a 
piece  of  imitation  point  d’Alcncon,  instead  of  over  the  last 
vulgar,  perhaps  vile,  three-volume  novel  from  the  circnlating 
library,  or  to  find,  as  you  enter  the  drawing-room,  bright  eyes 
glancing  busily  over  the  intricacies  of  ‘  Mechlin  wheels,’  rather 
than  intent  on  unravelling  a  villainous,  maudlin  plot,  or 
vacantly  fixed  on  the  contents  of  some  tamiliar  photographic 
album.  ‘  I  don’t  ask  you  what  do  yon  know,’  said  Lord 
Stanley  to  the  lads  at  Glasgow,  ‘  hut  what  can  you  do  ?’ 
The  distinction  is  equally  applicable  to  young  ladies.  Surely 
the  production  of  an  Olga  lace  handkerchief,  a  Greek  lace 
parasol,  or  a  Mousquetaire  collar,  is  a  thousand  times  better 
than  a  knowledge  of  just  the  names  of  the  most  recent  publi¬ 
cations,  the  price  of  the  most  popular  pictures,  the  antecedents 
of  the  last-created  peer,  or  oven  than  the  third-rate  perfor¬ 
mance  of  a  little  ninth-rate  music.  Or,  if  wo  are  to  be  philo¬ 
sophically  tolerant,  and  not  to  wish  to  got  rid  of  any  of  the 
lighter  occupations  of  the  leisured  portion  of  the  fair  sex,  still 
we  may  hail  an  addition  to  their  industries,  particularly  when 
it  is  one  necessarily  so  harmless  and  possibly  so  useful.  We 
should  bo  set  down  as  rank  reactionists  if  wo  were  to  prate  of 
bygone  ages  in  which  all  women  worked,  and  worked  regularly, 
with  their  needles,  and  not  for  pastime  only,  but  from  neces¬ 
sity,  and  what  amounted  to  compulsion ;  if  wo  were  to  point 
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out  that  the  time  Tras  when  a  girl  was  not  entitled  to  have  a 
husband  until  she  could  show  so  many  yards,  or  rather  fur¬ 
longs,  of  her  own  deft  handiwork ;  and  if  we  were  to  express  a 
desire  that  such  laws  could  bo  rovived.  But  wo  shall,  at  any 
rate,  be  yxirmitted  to  say  that,  though  the  cheapness  of 
maclunc-mado  productions  puts  it  out  of  the  power  of  the 
most  industrious  fingers  to  make  it  worth  while  to  turn  homo 
once  more  into  a  domestic  factory,  nevertheless  there  are 
various  objects  of  ornament  which  would  gain  an  additional 
grace  as  well  as  an  additional  estimation  if  they  were  made  by 
our  household  goddesses.  And  they  are  now  thus  being 
mode.  Fashion  has  spoken,  and  there  is  a  mania  for  working 
at  point  lace  in  every  gentle  circle  in  England.” 

Surely  all  this  is  better,  more  likely  to  lead  women 
into  the  home  paths  of  “pleasantness  and  peace,”  than 
the  eternal  war  waged  upon  them  by  every  writer 
anxious  to  show  how  many  “queer”  women  he  has 
met.  If  women  are  “kitle  cattle,”  they  are  surely 
more  easily  led  than  driven,  and  pointing  out  an 
elegant  industry  to  the  notice  of  the  sex,  praising  it, 
and  suggesting  a  still  further  extension  and  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  new  though  old  art,  seems  to  us  a  far 
more  likely  plan  of  reform  than  articles  upon  “  Perio- 
dism,”  charming  women,  “widows,"  nymphs,  &c. 
Indeed,  between  the  abuse  of  one  paper  and  the  faint 
praise  of  another,  ladies  have  had  every  inducement 
to  act  in  nursery  fashion,  and  “  try  to  be  naughty.” 

The  well-meaning  and  manly  writer  above  quoted 
glides  cleverly  and  cautiously  over  the  description  of 
the  lace  itself,  and  omits  all  mention  of  guipure  lace, 
which  takes  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  annals  of 
lace-making.  The  lacis  of  the  sixteenth  century  was 
identical  with  the  opus  araiieum,  or  spider  work,  of 
-Continental  writers,  the  guipure  d’art  of  modern 
workers.  It  was  much  used  for  the  adorning  of  bed¬ 
rooms,  furniture,  and  altar-cloths.  Guipure  proper  is 
a  kind  of  lace  or  passement,  made  of  cartisane  and 
twisted  silk,  cartisane  being  a  little  strip  of  thin  parch¬ 
ment  or  vellum,  which  was  covered  over  with  silk,  gold 
or  silver  thread,  and  formed  the  raised  pattern.  The 
silk,  twisted  round  a  thick  thread  or  cord,  was  called 
guipure,  hence  the  whole  work  derived  its  name.  Later 
the  parchment  was  replaced  by  a  cotton  material 
called  canetiUe.  In  the  dictionary  of  P.  Hichclet, 
1769,  we  find,  “  Guipure — ^Maniere  de  dentelle  de  soie, 
oil  il  y  a  des  figures  de  rose,  ou  d’autres  fleurs,  et  qui 
sert  h  parer  les  jupes  des  dames.  .  .  .  Sa  jupc  est 
plein  de  guipure.” 

There  is  no  trace  of  the  time  at  which  the  term 
guipure  was  applied  to  the  thread  passements  now 
called  by  that  name,  but  that  the  thread  guipures  are 
of  ancient  date  is  indisputable,  many  of  the  patterns 
bearing  the  character  of  the  rich  and  capricious  inter- 
lauings  of  the  Hcnaissancc;  others,  again,  arc  pur 
Louis  Quatorze. 

Flanders  and  Italy  produced  the  finest  thread 
guipures.  In  some  the  bold  flowing  patterns  arc 
united  by  brides,  in  others  by  a  coarse  riseau,  gene¬ 
rally  rounded  and  called  “  round  ground.”  In  “  tape 
guipure,”  as  it  is  termed  by  the  lace-makers,  the  out¬ 
line  of  the  flowers  is  formed  by  a  pillow  or  hand-made 
braid  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  width,  the  middle 
filled  in  with  the  needle.  So  even  in  the  good  old 
times, 

“  When  saints  were  many  and  sins  were  few,” 


a  little  help  was  allowed  to  the  fair  workers,  and  braid 
could  doubtless  be  purchased  or  “  exchanged  ”  by  tho 
ladies. 

The  term  guipure  is  so  misapplied  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  limit  its  meaning.  Jlodem  Iloniton,  Maltese  lace, 
Buckingham  imitations  are  called  guipure,  so  are  the 
old  raised  points  of  Venice  and  Spain. 

French,  Spanish,  Venetian,  and  Flanders  point  are 
among  the  most  celebrated  point  laces.  Almost  every 
province  of  F ranee  and  Belgium  had  a  peculiar  “  point  ” 
or  stitch.  Old  Venetian  point  was  supplanted  by 
point  de  France  in  1CC5,  when  Colbert  introduced 
Madame  Gilbert,  a  native  of  Alenijon  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  making  Venice  point,  and 
with  her  thirty  workers  from  Venice,  and  started  a 
manufacture  of  point  lace,  Louis  XIV.  giving  his 
approval  and  ordering  that  no  other  lace  should  appear 
at  court.  Specimens  of  the  points  do  France  and 
Venice  arc  alluded  to  in  another  part  of  this  Magazine. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  enumerate  one  quarter  of  the 
various  laces  made  in  bygone  times  for  the  pleasure 
and  adornment  of  those  who  wore  “Iluflles  well 
wrought,  and  fine  falling  bands  of  Italian  cut  work.” 

Modern  point  is  worked  upon  kid ;  the  pattern  should 
be  drawn  in  white  upon  a  black  or  dark-green  ground ; 
the  braids  spoken  of  are  made  of  exceedingly  fine  linen 
thread.  When  the  outline  only  is  required  it  is  advis¬ 
able  to  tack  the  pattern  and  braid  on  toile  ciree,  the 
paper  is  then  torn  away  and  the  lace  stitches  filled  in 
with  fine  linen  thread ;  these  stitches  are  copied  exactly 
from  old  point  lace. 

Modern  guipure  is  worked  upon  linen  netting 
stretched  in  a  frame,  and  covered  with  various  lace 
stitches  worked  in  linen  thread  of  varied  sizes.  Both 
kinds  of  work  arc  very  beautiful  and  useful  as  well  as 
graceful  employments.  Perhaps  the  light-green  frame 
of  the  guipure-worker  is  more  picturesque  than  the 
strip  of  kid  of  the  fair  lace-maker ;  but  the  writer  of 
the  article  above  mentioned  gives  a  more  powerful 
argument  for  ladies  adopting  this  work  than  -n'c  should 
have  dared  to  suggest ; — 

‘‘  Wo  are,  however,  a  little  alarmed  when  we  arc  told,  as  wo 
have  been  lately,  that  this  mania  lias  reached  such  a  pitch 
that  tho  day  cannot  bo  far  distant  when  point  lace  will  adorn 
f;ontlemcn’s  court  and  evening  costumes  as  well  os  thoso  of 
their  dames.” 

*  *  «  *  * 

“  Velvet  has  certainly  crept  again  into  favour  with  the  male 
sex.  Will  lace  follow  ?  Wo  shall  not  be  surprised  if  it  does. 
Thoso  who  feel  positive  that  it  will,  and  arc  trying  to  urge  on 
tho  consummation  of  such  an  event,  almost  use  it  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  why  tho  delicate  digits  that  are  now  absorbed  in  tho 
prevailing  form  of  needlework  should  take  tho  most  scrupulous 

pains  with  what  they  are  doing . Every  thread,  they  say, 

should  bo  firmly  fastened  off,  and  every  stitch  done  to  the  best 
of  tho  worker’s  ability;  for  it  may  bo  an  heirloom  to  pos¬ 
terity,  and  gentlemen  mag  wear  it  /” 

This  reminds  us  of  some  old  lines  in  Meg  Dod's 
Coolccry: — 

“O  Girzy!  Girzy!  when  you  go  to  brew. 

Consider  well  what  you’re  about  to  do ; 

Bo  very  wise,  very  sedately  think 
That  what  you’re  going  now  to  make  is  drink ; 
Consider  who  must  drink  that  drink,  and  then 
What  ’tis  to  have  the  praise  of  honest  nun.” 

We  leave  our  fair  readers  to  apply  the  inference. 
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258  to  261.— Cats  and  Bodices. 

258.  Morning  fanchon  for  the  country.  This 
coquettish  coiffure  is  made  of  white  cashmere,  scal¬ 
loped  at  the  edge,  and  worked  in  button-hole  stitch 
with  coloured  silk. 

259.  Morning  cap  of  muslin,  trimmed  with  gui¬ 
pure  lace  and  pink  ribbon. 

260.  Bodice  of  white  muslin,  open  in  front,  and 
forming  two  large  revers,  trimmed  with  insertion 
and  wide  Valenciennes  lace.  The  top  of  the  bodice 
is  ornamented  with  narrow  tucks,  and  edged  with 
lace  to  form  a  square.  Coat  sleeves,  with  revers  to 
match  the  bodice. 


261.  Muslin  bodice  entirely  composed  of  small  puffs,  open 
and  crossed  in  front,  and  trimmed  with  black  or  coloured 
velvet. 

262. — Spring  Fashions. 

1.  Toilet  for  the  races.  Dress  ot  mauve  poult-de-soie, 


260.— Muslin  Bodice  with  Revers. 


XUM 


259. — Moknixg  Cap. 


of  the  dress.  A  long  ruched  lappet  forms  pockets 
in  front ;  it  is  joined  at  the  back  to  the  bow  and  to 
the  waistband.  Bonnet  of  mauve  blonde,  with  a 
white  aigrette  placed  upwards. 

2.  Short  costiune,  composed  of  a  grey  skirt, 
trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  three  cross-strips 
of  black  satin.  The  second  skirt  is  looped  up  into  a 
pulf  at  the  side  and  behind,  and  fastened  with  a 
large  bow  simulating  the  spread-out  wings  of  a  bat. 
Sash  of  black  satin,  ornamented  with  five  loops,  and 
small  pelerine  with  the  same  trimming  as  that  of 
the  second  skirt.  Small  high  toquet,  very  narrow 
brim,  ornamented  with  a  tuft  of  feathers. 


Fashions. 


with  a  long  train,  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  a  pinked-out 
flounce.  This  flounce  is  headed  with  a  cross-strip  and  a  small 
pattern  of  satin  of  a  somewhat  darker  shade  than  the  dress, 
large  puff  at  the  back.  The  second  skirt,  of  a  new  shape, 
nmulates  in  front  a  long  apron,  ornamented  like  the  bottom 


261.— Puffed  Muslin  Bodice. 
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THE  COLOURED  PLATE  OF  BONNETS 
AND  HATS. 

No.  1. — Ni(;ois  bonnet,  flat  circle  of  straw,  bound 
with  narrow  velvet  put  on  one  quarter  of  an  inch  from 
the  edge,  trimmed  with  loops  of  velvet  and  with  field- 
flowers. 

No.  2. — Crinoline  bonnet,  imitating  a  tissue  of  small 
white  beads ;  the  border  is  wide  and  pointed  in  front ; 
it  is  lined  with  silk.  This  bonnet  is  composed  of  a 
border,  a  crown,  and  a  sort  of  raised  curtain,  the  whole 
in  crinoline  and  beads  ;  the  upper  part  is  ornamented 
with  a  medallion  fastening,  under  which  the  silk  loops 
are  passed.  One  rose  and  its  foliage  at  the  side.  This 
bonnet  is  trimmed  at  the  baek  with  a  wide  lappet  of 
embroidered  blonde,  fastened  in  front  with  a  rose. 

No.  3. — Fanchon  bonnet,  composed  of  two  cuiv'ed 
borders,  in  the  middle  of  which  arc  passed  ornaments 
of  w'hite  jet,  edged  with  crinoline  embroidered  w'ith 
beads.  The  under  part  of  this  border  is  of  pink  satin, 
trimmed  on  one  side  with  a  fancy  flower  and  a  mara¬ 
bout  feather.  The  back  of  the  border  is  covered  with 
a  wide  tulle  lappet,  which  is  continued  into  strings. 

No.  4. — Leghorn  bonnet,  composed  at  the  top  of  a 
border  pleated  on  either  side,  and  in  front  of  a  border 
standing  up  as  a  diadem,  trimmed  with  fancy  straw 
edging,  which  shows  the  satin  ribbon  underneath. 
Under  part  trimmed  with  satin  placed  upon  ^jllow 
tulle,  forming  strings. 

No.  5. — Rice  straw  bonnet,  trimmed  with  cross- 
strips  and  bows  of  rice  straw  edged  with  black  satin. 
Trimming  of  narrow  ruches  of  scalloped  satin,  black 
feather  in  front.  Ruche  of  pinked-out  satin ;  in  front 
of  the  border  a  silk  tassel  falls  on  either  side. 

No.  6. — Bonnet  of  blue  satin,  trimmed  with  rice 
straw  ornaments ;  the  back  and  front  of  the  border 
are  trimmed  with  a  fluting;  sprays  of  white  lilac, 
and  embroidered  blonde. 

No.  7. — Black  straw'  hat,  round  shape,  trimmed  with 
a  satin  fluting,  pleated  loops,  and  all  over  the  border 
with  narrow  satin  cross-strips. 

No.  8. — Large  country  hat,  trimmed  with  satin  and 
field  flowers. 

No.  9. — Tulle  bonnet.  The  tulle  is  arranged  in 
bouillons  between  strips  of  rice  straw.  Bunch  of  roses 
on  the  right  side,  satin  loops  on  the  left,  a  garland  of 
leaves  all  round. 

We  beg  to  direct  our  readers’  attention  to  the  new 
hats,  designed  in  Paris,  and  arranged  by  Madame 
Parsons,  of  Regent-street  and  the  Burlington  Arcade. 

These  hats  are  indeed  a  delightful  change  after  the 
unbecoming  little  saucers  worn  so  long.  They  are 
graceful  and  most  becoming,  something  in  the  style  of  a 
Charles  the  Second  hat,  with  long  drooping  feather,  but 
only  something  like,  for  they  have  aje-ne-sais-quoi  of  their 
own,  as  our  readers  will  see.  The  crowm  is  rather 
high,  the  feather  placed  on  the  right  side;  bows  of 
velvet  of  a  peculLar  form  are  placed  coquettishly  on 
the  other  side.  The  hat  is  composed  of  fine  flexible 
straw,  and  if  ladies  will  wear  straw  hats  for  a  season 
or  two  they  will  do  much  to  restore  the  sadly-dimi¬ 
nished  trade  of  Dunstable  and  Bedford,  and  while  en¬ 
joying  the  comfort  of  a  straw  hat,  light  and  cool,  will 


be  doing  good  to  many  a  poor  soul  whose  employment 
depends  on  Fasliion’s  whims. 

These  hats  are  made  in  black,  in  brown,  in  violet, 
and  in  French  grey;  the  last  delicious  colour,  so  fresh 
and  elegant,  is  extremely  fashionable  both  in  London 
and  Paris. 
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RULES. 

1.  All  letters  on  this  snbject  mnst  be  addressed— 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

Enolishwomam's  Domestic  Magazine, 

Wartcich  Ilotue,  Paternoster  Boic, 
(Englishwoman's  Exchange.)  London,  E.C. 

2.  All  letters  mast  contain  a  stamped  enrelope,  with  the  address 
of  the  sender  legibly  inscribed  thereon. 

3.  Ladies  having  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  See.,  to  exchange,  mast 
write  the  names  and  condition  of  these  legibly  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  state  what  Songs,  &c.,  they  woald  be  willing  to  take  for  the 
Songs,  &c.,  they  offer. 

4.  No  parcels  of  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  Monograms,  or  any  other 
article,  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor  on  any  account,  or  for  any  reason 
whatever. 

5.  Ladies  may  make  nse  of  the  Englishwoman's  Exchange  to 
order  work,  each  as  Crochet,  Edging,  Tatting,  Gaipare.  The  order 
mast  be  legibly  written  and  brief,  as — “  So  many  yards  of  Crochet 
Pattern,  say.  No.  577,  page  516,  of  the  Englishwoman's  Domestic 
Magazine,  at  so  mneh  per  yard." 

6.  The  charge  for  insertion  in  the  Englishwoman's  Exchange  is 
threepence  for  every  twelve  words. 

Ladies  who  receive  mo  reply  to  their  offers  of  exchange  will 
understand  that  we  have  received  no  commonications  on  the 
subject. 

The  Englishwoman's  Exchange  being  intended  'for  the  nse  of 
ladies  in  exchanging  varions  articles,  prises  are  no  longer  ad. 
mitted,  bat  where  money  will  be  oeeepted  in  lien  of  goods,  or 
articles  accepted  other  thou  those  named,  the  words  “  open  to 
offers  *'  should  be  added. 

486.  Alexandra  mokes  beantifnl  wine-mbbers,  by  taking  the 
impression  of  leaves  on  satin  jean.  [Please  forward  correct 
addrsss.] 

487.  -Bdnbeam  has  a  rich  corded  gros  silk  shawl,  with  dsep 
crape  trimming  and  fichn,  good.  Wishes  loose  plain  blaek  silk 
velvet  jackst,  good.  Open  to  offers. 

488.  A.  Z.  has  a  ease  of  Wolfe's  Creta  Levis  pencils,  contain¬ 
ing  12 ;  also  a  case  of  Harding’s  drawing  ditto  (6).  Open  to 
offers. 

489.  Bee  does  all  kinds  of  family  work  by  hand  and  machine, 
qcilting,  &c.  Wants  some  embroidery  and  tatting  edgings,  and 
the  Englishwoman's  Magazine  from  No.  83  to  105,  inclnaive. 
Will  do  work  in  exchange.  Open  to  offers.  [Please  forward  0 
stamps.] 

490.  Veritas  has  twenty  pieces  of  mniic  by  Mozart,  Mendels¬ 
sohn,  Chopin,  Heller,  Bach,  Schloesser,  Wallace,  Croisez,  Favarger, 
Sec. ;  cost  price,  £3  14s.  6d.  Lists  sent  on  application.  Open  to 
offers. 

491.  Goddon  works  gatpnre  d'ort  to  order,  in  robings  and 
bodies,  for  children's  dresses.  Banner-shaped  hand-screens,  sto¬ 
machers,  d'oyleys,  insertions,  edges.  Specimens  sent  on  applica¬ 
tion.  Open  to  offers. 

492.  Annie  has  fourteen  numbers  of  llanover  Sgttare,  unbound, 
but  in  very  good  condition.  Is  open  to  offers.  [Please  forward 
your  address.] 

493.  Meneida  wants  to  know  where  there  is  a  good  place  of 
disposal  for  gulls'  feathers,  and  the  best  method  of  preparing 
them. 

494.  Lizzie  has  a  Leghorn  hat,  trimmed,  for  the  sca-side. 
Open  to  offers. 

495.  Lillan  will  exchange  the  prescription  for  her  hair- wash  and 
pomade,  with  instructions  for  managing  the  hair.  Open  to  offers. 

496.  J.  P.  has  a  very  pretty  piece  of  insertion  for  a  white  petti¬ 
coat,  broad,  and  elaborately  worked  in  black  braid  and  silk,  which 
she  will  be  glad  to  dispose  of ;  also  a  little  boy's  pinafore  of  white 
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pique,  prettily  braided ;  also  a  lovely  little  white  frock,  beautifully 
embroidered,  for  a  child  one  or  two  years  old. 

497.  M.  F.  H.  has  7  yards  tatted  edging ;  crystal  sleeve  links ; 
white  veil,  black  spots ;  pianoforte  and  harmonium  tutors ;  small 
cross,  malachite  and  silver.  Would  like  brooch,  earrings  of  rock- 
coral  or  good  ivory,  not  carved  or  discoloured.  Offers  requested. 

498.  S.  wants  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  from 
the  commencement  of  the  sixpenny  series,  with  Supplements. 
She  believes  these  began  in  1801,  and  wants  1861, 1862,  1863, 
1864,  1805,  and  1860.  Does  not  care  for  all  the  coloured  patterns, 
but  wants  the  books  and  Supplements,  bound  or  unbound.  Please 
state  requirements. 

499.  Annie  has  six  or  seven  years  of  the  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine,  and  would  be  glad  to  exchange  them  for 
some  of  Mr.  Beeton’s  new  works,  including  Mrs.  Beeton's  Booh  of 
Umisehold  Managenunt.  The  Magazines  are  complete,  except  a 
very  few  unimportant  patterns,  and  unbound.  [Send  correct 
address  and  12  stamps.] 

500.  Hope  has  the  first  part  of  the  Anglican  Missal  (comprising 
the  Communion  Service),  richly  illuminated ;  also  some  raised 
perforated  cardboard  and  velvet  photograph-frames,  with  support 
at  back,  very  pretty ;  also  4  yards  of  tatting  insertion,  fine  tatted 
cravats,  and  six  pretty  tatted  dessert  d’oyleys.  Open  to  offers. 

501.  Idalia  has  an  elegant  Berlin  wool  piece,  22  inches  square 
Open  to  offers. 

502.  Lavinia  makes  real  rock-coral  crosses,  very  strong,  and 
greatly  admired ;  fashionable  rock  and  seed  coral  earrings,  mas¬ 
sive,  or  light  tassel  pattern;  elegant  festoon  necklaces,  in  five 
rows;  very  pretty  children’s  necklets,  with  cross  attaohed  to 
centre ;  shoulder-knots,  two  qualities ;  handsome  massive  brace¬ 
lets,  with  two  tassels  on  each ;  same  pattern  without  tassels,  less 
expensive ;  chain  pattern,  to  pass  twice  round  the  wrist,  all  with 
go^  snaps.  Also  most  beautiful  brooches  of  rock  and  round 
coral,  with  loops  and  tassels,  all  post  free.  Please  address 
Latinia,  Mr.  Scadding’s  Library,  Bclgrave-road,  Pimlico,  S.W. 
Lavinia  will  endeavour  to  execute  orders  within  a  week.  List  of 
prices  to  be  had  on  receipt  of  a  stamped  envelope. 

503.  A  Ladt  thoroughly  teaches  the  art  of  making  wax,  paper, 
or  wool  flowers.  Decalcomanie  also  taught.  Terms  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

504.  A.  B.  C.  has  a  very  handsome  antimacassar,  raised  crochet 
work,  pattern  quite  new.  Will  exchange  for  sufficient  print  to 
make  two  morning  dresses. 

505.  Chignon  has  a  number  of  patterns  for  wool-work  to  dispose 
of,  also  two  tortoiseshell  combs  for  back-hair.  Open  to  offers. 

506.  Lilian  makes  jockey-cap  pincushions.  She  has  also  a 
small  geld  locket,  quite  new,  cost  14s.  Open  to  offers. 

507.  Ellen  has  two  pieces  of  work  done  in  Berlin  wool,  round* 
suitable  for  screens,  13^  inches  across  each  way,  with  two  raised 
flowers  on  each ;  also  11  yards  of  tatting,  5  one  pattern,  4  the 
other,  1  inch  wide.  Open  to  offers. 

508.  X.  L.  has  gilt  arrow  for  the  hair ;  a  quantity  of  music  for 
sale,  and  London  Sodetys.  Lists  on  application,  inclosing 

)  stamped  envelope.  Two  bottles  of  Madame  Valery’s  Neolin  Hair- 
wash,  and  one  of  her  Itegeneratenrs.  Has  used  them  with  com¬ 
plete  success  in  restoring  the  .hair,  and  has  no  farther  use  for 
them.  Open  to  offers. 

509.  Annie  makes  leather  baskets — pattern  in  the  English¬ 
woman  for  April,  1868.  Uses  the  finest  buff  polished  leather,  and 
silk  lining.  Open  to  offers. 

510.  Celia  wants  a  white  or  white  and  black  pique  dress,  un¬ 
made  ;  some  black  satin ;  a  handsome  opera-cloak.  She  has  a 
rather  old-fashioned  ring,  good ;  tortoiseshell  and  gold  chignon, 
comb  and  buckle ;  best  white  ostrich  feather,  not  quite  new ;  white 
lilies ;  Dumont's  kid  gloves,  dark  (64),  new ;  white  Scotch  terrier ; 
canary  (cock),  in  brass  cage. 

511.  Bindweed  makes  bodices  for  children’s  frocks,  in  a  very 
durable,  handsome  kind  of  bobbin-work,  trimmed  with  ribbon ; 
also  small  frames  for  photographs,  imitation  wood  carving.  Open 
to  offers.  Bindweed  also  has  a  small  gold  chain  for  charms ; 
blue  bead  necklace,  two  rows,  gilt  clasp ;  gilt  earrings,  blue  stones ; 
blue  llama  burnous  trimmed  with  white  Cluny  insertion.  Open 
to  offers. 


512.  Emebald  has  for  exchange  old  point  lace  patterns,  two 
lace  samplers,  mourning  fan,  good  music  (list  sent).  Crystal 
locket  wanted.  Open  to  offers. 

513.  Lizzie  has  a  very  good  Astrakan  jacket.  Would  take  in 
exchange  7  yards  of  drab  rep,  or  open  to  offers. 

614.  D.  S.  M.  has  beautifully  illuminated  texts  for  church  deco¬ 
rations,  schools,  &c. ;  markers,  frontispieces,  crosses,  illumina¬ 
tions  for  framing;  lovely  coloured  pictures  for  scrap-books  or 
framing,  sacred  and  secular.  Orders  requested.  Open  to  offers. 

515.  M.  J.  H.  wishes  for  a  long  auburn  plait  of  hair.  Will  give 
gold  and  cornelian  bracelet,  or  jet  brooch,  cross,  and  comb,  or 
onyx  brooch  and  comb,  or  a  dress  fan.  [Send  full  address.] 

516.  Mabian  has  pretty  fringed  wool  opera-caps,  much  admired ; 
also  several  lengths  of  pretty  tatting,  which  she  would  exchange 
for  small  articles  of  jewellery. 

517.  C.  T.  W.  has  three  volumes  (from  1865)  of  the  English¬ 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  with  Supplements,  sheets,  and 
most  of  the  coloured  patterns ;  ten  numbers  of  the  Young  English- 
xDoman;  and  two  volumes  of  Good  Words  (1866  and  1867),  all 
unbound,  which  she  will  exchange  for  four  volumes  of  the  Sunday 
at  Iloine,  or  Leisure  Hour,  or  any  other  periodicals,  either  bound 
or  not.  [Please  forward  15  stamps  and  address.] 

518.  Mabgabet  has  beautiful  scrap  folding-screens  and  stand 
on  a  table,  for  children ;  in  case,  complete,  four  or  six  sides. 
Open  to  offers. 

519.  Rajah  has  an  embroidered  China  crape  shawl  (white), 
quite  new;  very  pretty  fan,  forming  bouquet  of  flowers,  folded. 
Open  to  offers. 

520.  H.  S.  L.  has  three  of  last  season’s  bonnets ;  one  from 
Paris,  cost  70  franos,  is  white  blonde,  trimmed  with  a  long  blue 
feather,  bows  of  blue  and  white  satin  and  blue  flowers ;  another, 
made  from  a  Paris  pattern,  is  of  grey  crepe,  with  a  long  grey 
crepe  mantilla,  over  which  trails  a  white  rose ;  another  is  of  pearl- 
grey  satin,  covered  with  a  white  blonde  veil  and  a  pink  rose ; 
another  of  lavender  silk,  crape,  and  flowers.  They  are  low  in 
front,  and  suitable  for  ladies  between  twenty  and  thirty.  Have 
been  very  little  worn,  and  one  not  worn  at  all.  Open  to  offers. 

521.  M.  colours  cartes-de-visite.  Specimens  sent  on  receipt  of 
stamped  envelope. 

522.  G.  S.  has  16,000  used  penny  postage -stamps  to  dispose  of. 
Open  to  offers. 

523.  C.  has  the  cravats  worked  from  this  Magazine  for  Sep¬ 
tember  last  (p.  136).  Wants  1  pair  good  black  kid  gloves.  Also 
very  fine  tatted  cravat,  beautiful  pattern.  Wants  earrings.  Will 
Tom-Tit  or  Lavinia  consider  this  7 

524.  CiiiCE  has  a  perfectly  good  new  riding-habit,  black  cloth, 
only  worn  onoe,  and  made  for  a  alight  figure.  Would  take  in  ex. 
change  a  real  sealskin  jacket ;  must  be  in  good  condition.  Open 
to  offers. 

525.  C.  D.  wishes  to  exchange  a  handsome  piece  of  double 
Berlin  wool-work,  large  enough  for  an  ottoman  or  hearth-rug — 
valued  at  2  guineas,  worth  considerably  more — for  a  good  Hand- 
sowing  Machine,  Loek-atitch  preferred.  Open  to  offers. 

526.  H.  H.  wishes  to  exchange  a  pair  of  long  French  earrings. 
Will  take  work. 

527.  Bvnnt  has  a  black  lace  Honiton  shawl,  very  good ;  pair 
silver-gilt  earrings,  round,  good ;  large  Paisley  scarf-shawl,  good 
as  new.  Wants  9  yards  black  silk,  good. 

528.  A.  B.  has  for  exchange  fine  British  and  exotic  dried  ferns, 
mounted  and  named ;  several  small  books  containing  twelve  dried 
specimens  of  ferns ;  one  dozen  work-bags  made  of  elegant  chintz, 
lined  and  bound.  Open  to  offers. 

529.  Agnese  has  “  Be  Happy  while  the  Sun  Shines,”  “  Janet’s 
Bridal,”  “  1  Miss  Thee,  My  Darling,”  and  “  A  Blessing  on  the 
Harvest  ”  (Macfarren) ;  would  give  two  for  either  “  Give  "  (Sulli¬ 
van),  “Beryl”  (Gabriel),  or  “  Jeannie’s  Old  Song”  (Abt). 

530.  Bebtha  makes  squares  of  netting  for  point-d’art  work ; 
also  works  veiy  pretty  dresses,  antimacassars,  sachets,  &c.,  in 
coloured  wool  embroidery,  on  muslin,  llama,  and  cashmere 
(dresses  suitable  for  bridesmaids, /rfM,  or  evening  wear).  Fuller 
particulars  on  application.  Photographs  coloured. 

531.  H.  C.  C.  illnminatescoats-of-armsfor  albums,  also  designs 
monograms.  AU  communications  to  be  addressed  to  the  Editor. 
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covered  under  a  knot  of  lace  and  netting,  The  collar 
263. — Children’s  Costumes.  fastens  with  long  blue  ribbon  velvet  ends. 

No.  266. — This  collar  consists  of  strips  of  Valen- 
Fig.  1.  Foulard  dress.  The  under-skirt  of  light  blue  ciennes  insertion  and  lace.  The  part  which  fits  round 
foulard  is  ornamented  with  two  flounces.  Second  skirt  the  neck  consists  of  a  strip  of  insertion  three-quarters 
plain,  striped  blue  and  white.  Tight-fitting  Watteau  of  an  inch  wide,  edged  all  round  with  Valenciennes 
casaque  with  pelerine  of  blue  foulard  the  same  shade  lace  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  with  red  velvet 
as  the  under-skirt.  It  is  looped  up  on  cither  side  with  ribbon  run  through  the  former.  The  lappets  consist  of 
a  large  bow.  Straw  hat,  with  a  rose  placed  in  front.  a  strip  of  Valenciennes  insertion  two  and  a  half  inches 
Fig.  2.  Costume  of  pearl-grey  mohair,  with  two  wide,  six  inches  long,  edged  all  round  except  at  the  top 
skirts.  The  first  simply  scalloped  round  and  bound  with  another  strip  of  Valenciennes  insertion  two-thirds 
with  red  silk,  the  other  scalloped  also  but  with  one  flat  of  au  inch  wide,  through  which  red  velvet  ribbon  is 
button  in  each  drawn.  In  the 

scallop.  Bodice  — ^  tji  .  outer  corner  of 

cut  square,  with  ' '  v  d  ?  '■  each  lappet  sew 

long  basques.  'V\/  on  an  embroi- 

BodJce  and  cuffs  — _  %  dered  pattern  in 

are  scalloped  out  ^  ^  ..  .  ~J:  appliqud. 

and  ornamented  /:  No.  267  shows 

like  the  skirt;  i  pattern  we 


261  to  268. 
Collars  with 


/a  Y 

263. — Childp,ex's  Costu.mes. 


holes  wide,  ‘  of  leaves  in  the 

through  w’hich  263. — Childp.ex's  Costu.mes.  scallops  of  the 

blue  ribbon  vel-  lace  border  are 

vet  is  draw  n,  and  which  is  edged  all  round  with  guipure  worked  in  crochet  tatting.  Begin  each  branch  with 
lace  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide.  For  the  lappets,  1  circle  (1  leaf),  consisting  of  twice  13  double;  after 
which  are  fastened  underneath  the  necktie  in  front,  work  the  first  13  stitches  fasten  them  on  to  the  8th  loop 
with  fine  white  thread  a  strip  of  netting  21  holes  wide,  42  of  the  mignardise  braid,  3  chain,  1  circle  of  10  double 
holes  long.  The  size  of  the  holes  can  be  distinctly  seen  fastened  on  to  the  next  loop  but  2  of  the  mignardise, 
on  No.  26.0.  Sew  on  these  netted  parts  small  embroi-  and  10  double ;  3  chain,  1  circle  of  8  double  fastened 
dered  patterns  in  applique  at  regular  intervals,  as  can  on  to  the  next  loop  but  2  of  the  mignardise,  and  8 
be  seen  in  No. 264;  and  ornament  always  two  rows  double;  1  chain,  1  circle  of  8  double  fastened  on  to 
of  holes  between  the  patterns  with  point  d'esprit,  as  the  next  loop  but  4  of  the  mignardise,  and  8  double  ; 

shown  in  illustration.  Each  part  is  edged  all  round  this  circle  forms  the  lower  point  of  the  branch,  1 

with  lace,  except  the  upper  ^ge,  which  is  gathered  chain  fastened  on  to  the  last  circle  but  one,  where 

and  sewn  on  the  collar ;  the  sewing  on  of  the  lappets  is  it  is  closed ;  1  circle  of  8  double  fastened  on  to  the 


drawn.  In  the 
outer  corner  of 
^  each  lappet  sew 

on  an  embroi- 
dered  pattern  in 
appliqud. 

^  No.  267  shows 
the  pattern  we 
have  chosen.  No. 

Kfe  268  another  one. 

Then  edge  the 
lappets  with  lace 
except  at  the 
"  top;  the  latter 
gathered  at 
the  corners.  At 
the  lower  edge 
both  the  lappets 
^  '  joined  toge- 

i  ther  by  an  cm- 

broidered  pat- 
( tern  edged  with 
lace.  The  sew- 
the 

lappets  is  co- 
vered  under  a 
bow  of  red  rib- 
bon  velvet  an 
t  inch  and  a  half 

\^  r'  wide.  Long  red 
i  ribbons 

ViMm  sewn  on  at 

1  ^ 

IjJb  269.— Lace  in 

^IlGNARDISE  AND 
Crochet,  Imi- 
■■H  T.tTiNG  Tatting. 

Ma  ter  in  Is: 
M  i  (]  nardise 
braid ;  tatting 
cotton  No.  40, 
and  crochet  cot¬ 
ton  No.  30. 

^  llic  branches 

of  leaves  in  the 
scallops  of  the 
lace  border  are 


XUM 
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266.— CoLLAit  WITH  Lappets. 


next  loop  but  4,  and  8  double ;  3 
chain  fastened  on  to  that  one  of  the 
preceding  circle,  consisting  of  twice 
10  double,  1  circle  of  10  double 
fastened  on  to  the  next  loop  but  2, 
and  10  double ;  3  chain  fastened  on 
to  the  1st  circle  of  13  double,  1 
circle  of  13  double  fastened  on  to 
the  next  loop  but  2,  and  13  double. 
Then  knot  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  cotton  together,  so  that  the 
2  largest  circles  meet  together. 
Work  similar  branches  after  every 
10  loops  of  the  mignardise  braid, 
till  the  lace  border  is  sufficiently 
long.  Then  cut  off  the  braid,  leaving 
at  one  end  a  piece  of  braid  having 
7  loops. 

Then  work  with  crochet  cotton 


264. — Bavette  Collar. 


on  the  other  side  of  the  mig¬ 
nardise  as  follows: — 1  double  in 
each  of  the  2  first  loops  of  the 
braid,  then  1  chain,  1  double  in 
each  of  the  following  9  loops,  1 
chain  after  every  double ;  after  the 
last  double  1  leaf  as  follows; — 4 
1  chain,  1  treble  in  the  2nd  and  1 
I  treble  in  the  1st  of  the  4  chain ;  the 
1st  treble  stitch,  however,  is  not 
cast  off,  but  cast  off  only  with  the 


207.— E.MBROIDERT  P.ATTERN  FOR 
Collar  (266). 


265. — Nf.ttf.i>  Square  for 
CoLLuVU  (204). 


1  double  in  each  of  the  next  4 
loops,  1  chain,  1  double  in  each 
of  the  2  following  loops,  1  chain 
after  every  double.  Then  1 
double  in  the  following  loop,  5 
chain,  1  slip  stitch  in  the 
double  stitch,  which  has  been 
worked  in  the  opposite  loop 
on  the  side  of  the  preceding 
scallop ;  then  work  back  on  the 
6  chain  7  double ;  this  forms  1 
cross  stave.  Then  work  1  chain, 
1  double  in  the  following  loop, 
1  chain,  1  double  in  the  fol¬ 


lowing  loop,  1  chain,  1  double  in 
the  following  loop,  1  chain,  1  cross 
stave  as  before,  1  double  in  the 
following  loop,  1  chain,  1  double  in 
the  following  loop,  1  chain,  1  double 
in  the  following  loop,  6  chain,  1 
slip  stitch  in  the  double  stitch, 
worked  in  the  opposite  loop  on  tho 
side  of  the  preceding  scallop,  then 
back  on  the  5  chain,  2  double,  1 
leaf,  2  double,  then  1  leaf ;  re¬ 
peat  from  *.  Lastly,  work  at 


268. — EiinnoiDEitY  Pattern  foi: 
Collar. 


other  loops  on  the 
needle.  After  hav¬ 
ing  completed  the 
2nd  treble  stitch,  * 
then  work  1  double 
in  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  12  loops : — 
1  leaf  after  every 
double,  then  1 
double  in  each  of 
the  following  9 
loops,  1  chain  after 
every  double  stitch. 


269. — Lace  in  Mignardise  Braid  and  Crochet. 


the  upper  edge  of 
the  lace,  •  2  long 
treble  between  the 
2  upper  leaves  of 
the  next  branch,  8 
chain,  missing  3 
loops  under  them,  5 
double  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  5  loops.  8  chain ; 
repeat  from*.  Work 
1  row  of  double 
stitches,  andl  open¬ 
work  treble  row. 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 

“  Total  want,  long  continued,  of  camel’s-liair  shawls. 

One  lady  confined  to  the  house  when  it’s  windier 
Thaw  ”<;.a8l,  because  her  shawl  isn’t  India.” 

Nothing  to  Wear. 

ETWEEN  the  seasons,  as  the  time  is  called  when 
the  clerk  of  the  weather  office  appears,  like  Lord 
Dundreary’s  pigeons,  not  to  know  his  own  mind,  it  is 
very  diflBeult  to  dress  comfortably.  One  day  a  bright 
sun  makes  the  winter  wrap,  the  warm  mantle,  unen¬ 
durable;  the  next  finds  us  shivering  in  an  easterly 
wind.  Those  who  study  the  subject  of  dress — the 
“knowing  ones” — have  found  out  that  the  outdoor 
garment  par  excellence  for  a  changeable  climate  is  the 
shawl.  Shawls  are  made  in  so  many  varieties  of  mate¬ 
rial  and  style  that  the  lady  must  indeed  be  hard  to 
please  who  cannot  select  a  shawl  now.  'lo  name  a  few 
only,  there  are  Paisley,  Norwich,  and  French,  and  the 
subject  of  this  present  “Spin” — India  shawls— for 
the  Silkworm  has  enjoyed  a  very  great  treat  this  month 
in  visiting  Messrs.  Farmer  and  Rogers,  of  Regent- 
street,  who  with  kind  courtesy  showed  her  not  only  the 
various  shawls  she  wished  to  inspect,  but  gave  her  much 
valuable  information  upon  this  interesting  subject,  and 
she  learnt  more  in  the  short  hours  spent  in  inspecting 
these  wonderful  manufactures  than  all  she  had  “  picked 
up  ”  in  the  course  of  her  life  upon  this  subject. 

I  cannot  help  writing  con  amore  about  really  beau¬ 
tiful  things,  and  hope  to  be  pardoned  by  my  readers  and 
the  Saturday  Review  if  I  am  a  little  enthusiastic  this 
month,  for  I  have  seen  such  lovely  fabrics,  inspected 
such  exquisite  lace,  beheld  too  fascinating  foulards, 
with  many  other  delightful  objects  during  my  peregri¬ 
nations,  that  although  I  try  to  repress  anything  more 
than  a  bare  recital  of  what  I  have  seen,  the  natural 
woman  will  break  through  the  artificial  restraints  im¬ 
posed,  and  when  anything  is  really  irresistible  I  must 
and  will  (just  for  this  once)  say  so. 

Shawls  are  advantageous  for  spring  wear,  because  it 
is  easy  to  arrange  them  so  as  to  give  the  warmth  where 
required — at  the  neck,  which  misses  the  sealskin  or 
grebe  collar  worn  throughout  the  winter.  If  a  fine 
morning  clouds  over,  and  chiUy  winds  succeed  the 
warm  sunshine,  the  ever-useful  shawl  can  be  refolded 
so  as  to  give  more  protection  to  the  back  and  chest. 
Graceful  and  deyage,  the  shawl  will  retain  its  place  in 
cur  toilettes  when  the  ephemeral  costumes  and  fancy 
dresses  are  forgotten  or  laughed  at  over  some  old  book 
of  fashions  portraying  the  styles  now  in  vogue. 

India  shawls  are  divided  into  Ranipoor  Chudah, 
Delhi,  Decca,  and  Cashmere.  These  represent  the 
various  styles  of  the  manufaetures.  Rampoor  Chudah 
shawls  are  made  of  camel’s-hair,  and  are  extremely 
soft,  light,  and  beautiful.  Our  American  cousins  have 
christened  them  “  camel’s-hair  ”  shawls,  hence  the  verse 
which  heads  this  letter.  They  are  made  in  white,  grey, 
scarlet,  and  in  soft  plain  colours  without  pattern,  and 
vary  in  price,  according  to  quality  and  fineness,  from 
two  to  six  guineas. 

Delhi  shawls  are  those  beautifully-embroidered  shawls 
which  all  my  readers  must  know  well.  The  work  is 
done  in  raised  silk  embroidery  in  white,  gold,  and 


colours  upon  various  plain  grounds,  chiefly  black, 
white,  grey,  and  scarlet.  The  patterns  are  as  varied 
as  beautiful,  and  both  sides  of  the  fabric  are  nearly 
alike.  I  saw  some  lovely  shawls,  opera  cloaks,  mantles, 
and  ties  of  this  lovely  Delhi  work;  one  in  gold  on 
searlet  is  most  elegant  and  handsome,  and  the  prices 
are  most  curiously  cheap,  ranging  from  two  guineas  up 
to  almost  any  price,  a  really  magnificent  shawl  being 
sold  for  ten  guineas,  while  a  ladylike  but  handsome 
Delhi  shawl  can  be  had  for  two  guineas. 

Decca  shawls  come  next  in  value,  and  I  like  these 
least  of  all  the  treasures  shown  me,  but  they  are  very 
handsome  too.  The  pattern  is  worked  in  brightly- 
coloured  silks  upon  black  and  dark  grounds,  the 
flowers,  &c.,  being  larger  than  the  Delhi  patterns,  the 
whole  design  more  defined.  The  shawls  range  from 
five  to  twenty  guineas  each. 

The  Cashmere  shawls  are  the  India  shawls  par  ex¬ 
cellence,  and  are,  as  indeed  they  deserve  to  be,  the  pride 
of  every  woman  who  possesses  one,  and  the  envy  of 
those  who  have  not  obtained  that  “  dear  delight.”  It 
is  of  no  use  trying  to  be  “  contented  with  your  lot  ” 
when  looking  at  these  costly  productions  of  native  in¬ 
dustry,  these  magnificent  yet  harmonious  colours,  these 
Oriental  designs,  so  finely  executed.  “  Human  natur’,” 
as  Sam  Slick  says,  “  won’t  stand  it.” 

These  shawls  constitute  the  chief  wealth  of  Cash- 
mere;  the  wool  or  hair  of  which  they  arc  made  is 
produced  by  only  one  species  of  goat  found  in  Thibet. 
The  Cashmere  merchants  are  supplied  from  thence,  and 
enjoy  a  monopoly  of  the  wool.  The  real  Cashmere 
shawls  vary  from  ten  guineas  to  two  hundred.  I  am 
informed  that  this  is  the  highest  priee  that  ought  to  be 
asked  for  them,  although  unserupulous  dealers,  in  India 
and  elsewhere,  often  ask  and  obtain  more  from  those 
whose  ignorance  places  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  shawl 
merchant.  Cashmere  shawls  are,  with  rare  excep¬ 
tions,  made  in  small  pieces,  joined  so  dexterously  as  to 
be  hardly  perceptible.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  give  any  idea  of  the  fineness  of  the  fabric,  and  as  I 
must  presently  describe  the  works  of  Arachne  herself, 
I  shall  say  no  more  about  this  wonderful  quality  in 
these  shawls,  but  turn  to  the  description  of  opera  and 
walking  mantles,  in  which  the  patient  labours  of  the 
East  Indian  are  united  with  new  Eurojican  fashions. 

I  was  shown  a  white  Cashmere  “  sortie  du  bal,”  em¬ 
broidered  in  white  silk  Delhi  work.  The  design,  which 
was  very  intricate,  came  up  about  eighteen  inches  from 
the  edges  of  the  mantle,  and  gradually  lessened  in  width 
towards  the  neck.  Large  and  handsome  tassels  com¬ 
pleted  this  duttingue  garment. 

Others  of  scarlet  and  gold,  black  and  gold,  were 
shown,  the  design  in  each  case  worked  in  fine  gold  and 
silver  gilt  upon  a  Cashmere  ground.  The  price,  ten 
guineas  each.  The  designs  comprise  many  varieties, 
some  having  the  famous  “  shawl  pattern,”  so  familiar 
to  us  all ;  others  of  quainter  patterns,  witli  greater 
freedom  of  idea,  embraced  subjects  from  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

Not  only  are  these  elegant  mantles  of  India  manu¬ 
facture  used  for  opera  cloaks,  but  for  fitts,  promenade, 
and  the  real  Cashmere  shawl  is  admissible  on  all  occa¬ 
sions  ;  it  is  dress  or  undress,  as  the  fair  wearer  i)leases, 
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and  may  be  worn  at  the  flower-show  or  for  the  daily 

walk. 

So  occupied  is  my  head  with  the  attractions  of  Messrs. 
Farmer  and  Rogers’  Indian  department  that  I  am  in 
danger  of  forgetting  that  I  was  shown  several  hand- 
aome  dresses,  one  or  two  of  which  I  should  like  to 
describe  to  my  readers;  but  before  leaving  th?  too- 
attractive  place  where  these  pagoda  leaves  flourish, 
though  plucked  and  carried  off  daily  by  the  fairest  and 
wealthiest  women  of  England,  I  cannot  help  asking 
my  readers  if  they  arc  not  as  much  astonished  at  the 
lowness  of  the  prices  asked  for  these  said  leaves  ?  What 
delicate  invalid  ought  to  be  without  a  Rampoor  Chudah 
shawl,  when  that  warm,  light,  soft,  in  every  way  suit¬ 
able  dress  is  to  be  obtained  for  two  guineas  ?  It  is 
absurd  of  you  butterflies  not  to  have  one  at  least  of 
these  India  shawls  in  your  wardrobes,  when  a  large- 
gize  scarlet  Cashmere  shawl,  richly  embroidered  with 
gold,  is  only  fifteen  guineas :  the  price  of  a  good,  well- 
trimmed  black  silk  mantle.  ^lantles  are  nice,  neces¬ 
sary,  and  this  season  particularly  pretty,  as  will  be 
seen  hereafter,  but  fashions  will  change,  modes  will 
alter,  and  among  all  the  “  things  of  beauty  ”  one  sees 
constantly,  only  les  vrais  cachemires  are  “  a  joy  for  ever." 

To  turn,  though  reluctantly,  to  another  subject — the 
dresses  above  mentioned.  I  saw  many  in  various  colours, 
but  chiefly  in  faye  and  gros  de  Naples  silk,  some  black 
with  rich  trimmings,  and  all  with  the  puff,  or  tournure, 
arranged  in  various  modes.  The  pannier  puff  I  now 
think  the  prettiest,  but  shall  use  my  womanly  privilege 
of  changing  my  mind  if  I  see  another  I  like  better. 
What  a  comfort  it  is  that  our  sex  is  still  allowed  that 
one  right  when  so  many  arc  denied  us  !  The  dress  I 
preferred  to  any  other  w'as  made  of  pearl-grey  silk 
(ijris  de  pcrle).  The  skirt,  a  complete  train,  had  a 
pannier  composed  of  folds  of  silk,  edged,  or  rather 
confined,  by  crossway  bands  of  silk,  on  which  curiously 
coquettish  bows  of  silk  to  match  are  placed.  These 
bows  are  very  difficult  to  describe,  and  I  fear  that  my 
explanation  will  not  convey  to  my  readers  an  idea  of 
their  pretty  effect.  I  will  attempt  it,  however.  The 
bows  arc  Louis  Quatorze,  the  centre  filled  by  three 
rows  of  silk  cord  of  the  same  colour ;  under  one  end  of 
the  bow,  and,  as  it  were,  springing  from  it,  is  a  tuft,  a 
spray,  or  a  plume,  of  shaped  ends,  of  silk,  lined  with 
1  satin ;  a  rich  fringe  of  floss  silk  and  crystal  trims  the 
pannier,  and  on  the  bodice  the  silk  cord  ornaments 
a  revers  of  silk.  The  cord  is  laid  on  in  round  coils  of 
three  sizes,  the  largest  at  the  top.  Bows  to  match  are 
placed  on  the  front  of  the  elegant  skirt  and  also  on  the 
sleeves,  which  are  coat-shaped,  but  open  at  the  wrists. 
At  the  back  a  short  sash  of  the  same  silk  completes 
this  dress. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  Panama  fibre  dresses 
at  one  guinea,  the  wear  of  which  is  endless.  They  are 
much  used  for  inoniing  dresses,  resembling  holland  in 
colour.  They  look  very  pretty  trimmed  with  blue, 
and  wash  beautifully.  Many  ladies  prefer  them  after 
washing,  and  some  carry  this  so  far  as  to  have  them 
washed  before  making  up. 

On  another  occasion  I  visited  Mons.  Marchaud’s 
establishment,  as  a  little  bird  had  whispered  that 
something  very  new  and  pretty  was  to  be  seen  there. 


With  his  usual  kindness  Monsieur  Marchaud  allowed 
the  Silkworm  to  look  at  anything  and  everything  in 
the  way  of  novelty  which  could  interest  her  readers ; 
nay,  more,  gave  some  valuable  information  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  very  many  so-called  foulard  silks,  which  are 
sold  as  being  the  foulard  des  Indes.  It  appears  that 
the  cheap  foulards  are  printed  by  a  process  that  must 
prevent  them  wearing  properly  ;  the  black  and  white 
foulards  will  best  illustrate  my  meaning ;  black  foulard 
is  passed  between  rollers  with  a  raised  pattern,  the 
part  in  relief  having  been  touched  with  acid,  which 
extracts  the  black,  and  injures,  of  course,  the  fabric ! 

Good  foulard  silks  will  wear  very  well  indeed,  but 
none  subjected  to  this  process  can  do  so.  Foulard  silks 
vary  much  in  price  and  quality,  a-  d  eare  is  r.;:| aired  in 
their  selection  when  not  purchased  of  first-cl!>-.i  manu¬ 
facturers,  as  .Monsieur  ilarchaud  and  others. 

The  noveiiles  of  this  season  arc  the  Chandernagor 
foulard,  the  Tusseh,  the  Cremsoon,  and  the  Ijaitown 
foulanls ;  this  last  is  ribbed,  and  forms  not  only  a 
strong  but  elegant  material  for  travelling  and  seaside 
dresses,  and  makes  admirable  suits  for  little  boys.  It 
is  very  becoming,  and  young  mammas  will  be  very 
pleased  with  its  effect  and  with  its  wear,  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  point  to  many.  The  Tusseh  foulard  resembles 
Tusseh  silk  in  colour  but  is  far  softer,  and  finer,  and  of 
a  more  even  texture. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  great  beauty  of  Mons. 
Marchaud’s  manufactures,  and  I  really  think  they  are 
more  beautiful  this  season  than  ever.  It  remains  for 
me,  then,  to  mention  some  of  the  new  designs. 

Foulards  of  twill  serge  in  all  plain  colours  there  are 
for  Garibaldi  bodices.  Satin  du  chine,  with  Louis  XV. 
stripes  for  wearing  as  petticoats  under  paletots  of 
black  silk.  These  under-skirts  arc  very  handsome,  and 
may  be  worn  with  various  upper-skirts ;  the  stripes  are 
of  all  sizes  and  of  every  conceivable  colour.  Ladies 
who  arc  economical  will  find  a  very  small  quantity  of 
this  satin  will  make  an  under-skirt,  and  quite  freshen 
up  a  black  silk  dress  that  has  been  hardly  treated, 
^lamina  will  find  that  the  jupon  ray^,  after  serving 
them  as  a  petticoat  for  a  season,  will  cut  into  a  lovely 
little  satin  frock  for  a  little  girl,  the  part  protected  by 
the  upper-skirt  or  paletot  being  quite  fresh. 

The  Pekin  satine  is  a  ribbed  foulard,  with  a  hand¬ 
some  satin  stripe  of  the  same  colour  as  the  ground¬ 
work  ;  this  is  made  in  all  colours,  and  has  a  variety  of 
patterns  in  white  or  colours  raised  upon  it. 

Ilalf-mouniing  foulards  seem  to  supply  a  place 
among  that  class  of  dresses  which  are  so  difficult  to 
arrange  when  in  mourning.  I  mean  morning  dresses. 
One  must  be  in  black,  and  yet  cool  washing  dresses 
are  so  desirable,  half-mourning  prints  look  so  common 
and  poor;  well,  the  demi-deuil  foulard  exactly  sup¬ 
plies  this  requirement,  and  as  the  prevailing  colour 
is  black,  a  lady  may  enjoy  wearing  a  light,  cool,  ele¬ 
gant  washable  dress.  The  following  patterns  are  a 
few  among  these  pretty  and  useful  dresses  in  black  and 
white  and  white  and  black : — Dots  of  every  size,  sprays, 
double  lines,  shaded  circles,  small  leaves,  small  sprays, 
bouquets,  ivy  leaves,  heartsease  blossoms,  fuchsia,  corn¬ 
flowers,  wheat-ears,  ranunculus  flowers,  stars,  fem 
leaves,  and  all  kinds  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  patterns. 
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T'hea  there  are  stripes  of  every  width  in  these  half¬ 
mourning  dresses.  Nor  are  elderly  ladies  forgotten, 
but  soft  shades  so  becoming  to  the  snowy  hair  we  so 
justly  revere  are  ready  for  their  use — rich  violets,  deep 
browns,  soft  greys,  and  that  peculiar  stone-colour 
which  suits  every  complexion,  whether  young  or  old. 

Nor  let  me  forget  a  dress  which  I  have  named  the 
Rohe  de  BeauU,  which,  simple  and  inoffensive  as  it 
looks,  is  a  very  fascinating  and  even  dangerous  cos¬ 
tume  for  a  young  girl,  and  is  becoming  to  every  one. 
It  is  a  simple  dress,  and  on  receiving  the  pattern  one 
half  will  feel  disappointed,  and  say,  “  There  is  nothing 
in  this  to  speak  of — what  can  that  Silkworm  mean  by 
praising  this  ?”  Dear  readers,  I  will  say  no  more — only 
try  it,  and  then  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  an 
ugly  woman  looks  well  in  it,  and  a  pretty  one  only  too 
lovely.  Yet  'tis  but  a  black  spot  on  a  soft  but  peculiar 
stone  ground.  A  word  as  to  making  up  foulards. 
These  soft,  fresh  dresses,  with  their  graceful  folds, 
should  be  made  a  little  loose  on  the  figure,  should  not, 
while  fitting,  fit  tightly  or  have  heavy  trimmings ; 
flounces  of  the  same,  bound  with  fine  silk  of  the  colour 
of  the  design ;  of  course  a  puff  or  pannier,  and  pretty 
bows  on  the  sleeves  and  in  front ;  for  walking,  a  fichu 
trimmed  to  match  must  be  added,  and  a  white  tie  of 
good  lace.  Add  irreproachable  gloves  and  boots,  and 
a  coquettish  hat,  et  vuila. 

For  children’s  dresses  one  cannot  well  go  wrong  in 
choosing  any  of  the  bright  and  pretty  ones.  The  heather 
bloom,  the  bluebell,  rosebuds,  chcnd  patterns  on  white 
and  coloured  grounds  are  all  nice  and  pretty  for  the 
dear  little  people,  and  mammas  who  study  their  chil¬ 
dren's  health  and  their  own  should  replace  their  own 
and  chUdren’s  flannel  waistcoats  by  those  made  of 
foulard  de  sante,  the  white  silk  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken.  Children  get  so  overheated  in  flannel,  and 
yet  it  is  not  safe  to  dispense  altogether  with  their  little 
waistcoats.  These  silk  waistcoats  prevent  chills,  and 
act  most  favourably  on  the  skin,  and  are  by  no  means 
extravagant,  as  one  yard  and  a-half  will  make  three 
w'aistcoats  for  a  child  of  four  to  five  years. 

Having  provided  for  those  who  habitually 
“  Walk  in  silk  attire,” 

I  must  ask  those  of  my  readers  who 
“  Siller  hao  to  spare” 

to  accompany  me  to  where  the  Belgian  Lace  Company 
— Regent-street — display  their  lovely  lace  to  the  delight 
of  the  few  with  the  siller,  and  the  misery  of  those 
who  are  compelled  to  “  look  and  long.” 

I  cannot  help  saying  it  is  a  dreadful  shame  that  lace 
should  be  so  dear  and  “flesh  and  blood  so  cheap.” 
Why  are  our  “  gutter  children  ”  to  be  sent  off  as  so 
much  refuse,  when  a  single  pocket-handkerchief  costs 
one  hundred  pounds !  a  collar  and  cuffs  eighty ! 

Let  us  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  and  see 
the  thousands  supported  by  the  lace  trade  fed,  kept, 
and  made  happy  by  the  luxe  effrene  des  femmes.  Let 
us  own  that  the  marvellous  beauty  of  lace  and  the 
sway  it  has  always  held  over  the  female  mind  has  been 
productive  of  great  good  for  many  centuries  ;  but  while 
thoroughly  appreciating  lace-making  as  an  art,  while 
reverencing  the  skill,  the  patience,  the  artistic  mind  of 
the  lace-worker,  while  delighting,  even  revelling,  in 


the  grace  and  loveliness  of  lace,  I  would  not  take  a 
friend  whose  peace  of  mind  I  value  into  such  a  dread¬ 
fully  tempting  place  for  anything — no,  not  even  for 
some  of  the  lace  itself,  for  it  would  be  a  downright 
cruel  action.  Let  not  those  who  are  economically  dig- 
posed  even  read  the  following  account  of  what  I  there 
saw,  for  the  Silkworm,  though  accustomed — nay, 
almost  hardened — to  the  sight  of  lovely  and  eostly 
fabrics,  felt  the  need  of  all  her  resolution,  of  all  her 
years’  habit  of  resisting  tempting  purchases.  But 
“Duty  warned  of  love”  (for  the  wee  Silkworms  at 
home)  prevented  her  from  any  act  of  extravagance, 
and  she  has  felt  “  good”  ever  since. 

If  the  prices  are  high — as,  indeed,  I  cannot  help 
saying  they  are — examine  this  fan  for  an  example  of 
what  can  be  done  with  lace.  The  pattern  is  modern, 
and  consists  of  groups  of  flowers  and  birds  of  exqui¬ 
site  fineness.  It  is  in  point  (TAngletcrre,  a  lace  so 
called  by  the  refugees  who,  in  times  of  persecution, 
fled  from  France  and  Belgium  and  settled  here.  Those 
old  workers  have  died  out,  but  the  lace  is  still  made  by 
a  few  Belgian  workers,  and  is  most  exquisitely  fine, 
and  differs  in  character  from  any  other  lace.  The 
mounting  of  the  fan  is  of  carved  pearl. 

A  flounce  of  old  Venetian  point  lace  belonging  to 
Henry  II.  of  France  was  shown  me ;  the  royal  arms 
and  initials  are  several  times  repeated  on  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  piece  of  work,  which  is  so  perfectly  preserved 
that  not  a  flaw  can  be  found  in  it.  The  specimens  of 
old  point  (Spanish  and  Venetian)  are  most  lovely, 
and  modern  lace-workers  feel  depressed  at  the  sight. 
Brussels  lace  handkerchief,  collar,  cuffs,  and  lappet  in 
a  pretty  box  are  sold  for  fifty  guineas  as  bridal  pre¬ 
sents.  I  cannot  mention  all  the  lace  I  saw,  but  among 
the  collection  was  a  berthe  of  very  old  rose  point  lacc, 
a  flounce  of  antique  Flandres  d  jours,  modern  point 
(T Angleterre,  modern  Valenciennes  for  deep  flounces— 
this  can  be  had  at  almost  any  width — modern  Brussels 
sleeves,  collars,  shawls,  veils,  handkerchiefs,  pansy 
pattern,  and  Brussels  “  plat.”  Then  I  saw  fine  black 
Brussels  point  lace,  so  fine  that  I  can  compare  it  to 
nothing  but  thistledown  hairs,  and  split  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Cluny  lace  in  separate  groups  or  bouquets 
adorns  a  dressing-gown  of  blue  satin,  quilted  in  large 
squares ;  this  was  part  of  a  trousseau,  and  shown  in 
confidence ;  the  dressing-gown  was  cut  train  shape  all 
in  one,  and  the  lace  bouquets  graduated  in  size  up 
each  side  in  front  until  the  smallest  was  placed  so  as 
to  rest  on  the  fair  neck  of  the  wearer.  Modern  trous¬ 
seaux  and  outfits  are  here  provided,  and  the  lace 
adornments  are  wonderfully  elegant.  The  present 
mode  is  to  have  chemise,  drawers,  nightgown,  petti¬ 
coat,  and  bodice  or  camisole  trimmed  to  match  each 
other,  and  every  dozen  are  of  a  different  design. 

The  lace  shawls,  mantles,  and  fichus  of  real  lace  are 
so  beautiful  that  I  really  will  not  describe  them  mi¬ 
nutely.  The  designs  vary,  some  being  suitable  for 
very  young  ladies,  others  made  expressly  for  elderly 
ladies.  The  collars,  or  rather  ruffles,  now  worn  are 
extremely  becoming ;  one  deep  or  two  and  three 
narrow  frills  arc  worn  of  lacc,  or  of  muslin  and  lacc ; 
these  stand  up  round  the  neck,  and  various  laces  are 
employed  for  this  purpose.  The  sleeves  are  ruffles 
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also,  and  are  sewn  inside  the  coat  sleeve  of  the  dress. 
Very  pretty  are  the  lace  neckties  and  jahots ;  tliese 
are  much  worn,  and  some  I  saw  would  suit  many 
Englishwomen  admirably.  Black  lace  bodices  to  wear 
for  demi-toilctte  made  very  fashionably,  and  black 
Spanish  lace  Cauiargo  mantles,  with  panniers,  chemi¬ 
settes,  white  mu.slin  and  lace  bodices,  with  bright 
ribbon  trimmings  ;  caps  and  coiffures  of  a  bewitching 
nature,  some  of  quite  a  new  style,  and  suited  for  the 
very  high  chignons. 

I  saw  some  very  useful  dresses  for  young  ladies,  of 
white  muslin,  well  trimmed ;  also  muslin  petticoats 
and  fichu  panniers;  these  are  very  ladylike,  and  I  must 
in  justice  admit  that  they  are  beautifully  made,  and 
very  reasonable  at  eighteen  shillings  and  a  guinea,  also 
the  bodices  eight  and  ten  shillings  each.  The  fichu 
pannier  is  most  elegant,  forming  a  complete  muslin 
mantle,  and  the  fluted  edge  trimmed  with  narrow  lace. 
Some  elaborate  and  costly  trousseaux  are  to  be  flnished 
next  week,  and  I  am  invited  to  inspect  these,  for  I 
dearly  love  to  sec  fine  needlework  as  well  as  fine  lace. 

After  leaving  this  wonderful  collection  of  the  won¬ 
derful,  and  thanking  the  Company’s  most  courteous 
manager  for  the  great  kindness  with  which  the  Silk¬ 
worm  was  received,  she  wended  her  way  to  Messrs. 
Macdougall,  of  Sackville-street,  Piccadilly,  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  wishes  of  several  of  her  readers  w’ho 
some  time  ago  requested  her  to  see  if  these  noted 
manufacturers  of  Scotch  textile  fabrics  could  and 
would  supply  them  with  yarns  and  various  kinds  of 
wool  for  knitting-work,  more  especially  for  sock  and 
stocking  knitting. 

I  was  delighted  to  find  my  wishes  anticipated,  and 
that  every  kind  of  wool  and  fingering  can  be  here  ob¬ 
tained,  a  special  department  having  been  ad  led  since 
my  last  visit,  and  arrangements  made  for  sending  out 
patterns  by  post  of  yarns,  fingering,  wheeling  yams, 
fleecy  Shetland  wool,  lambswool.  Andalusian,  Persian, 
and  Partridge  fingering  is  made  in  three,  four,  and 
five  ply,  and  in  every  colour.  The  price  is  from  seven- 
pence  to  elevenpence  the  cut;  there  are  eleven  cuts 
to  the  pound  in  thren-ply,  and  six  cuts  in  five-ply. 

Wheeling  yarns  are  much  used  by  stocking-knitters ; 
the  cuts  mn  about  four  and  a  half  to  the  pound  in 
three-ply. 

Shetland  wool  is  very  light,  and  is  sold  by  the  ounce, 
ninepence ;  this  wool  can  be  had  in  every  colour,  from 
the  pure  white,  so  much  used  for  the  “American 
clouds,”  to  brilliant  scarlet.  Persian  and  Andalusian 
wools  are  remarkable  for  the  smooth  roundness  of  their 
surface :  both  are  much  used  in  fancy  work. 

“Fleecy”  wool  takes  an  important  place  on  the 
work-table  of  fancy  workers.  It  is  made  in  from  two 
to  twelve  ply,  and  is  from  scvcnpence  to  ninepence  per 
cut,  or  three  and  sixpence  to  five  and  sixpence  per 
pound. 

While  looking  at  the  soft  heaps  of  brightly-coloured 
wools,  e.xamining  and  questioning  their  sizes  and  prices, 
a  heap  of  new  jackets  caught  my  eye,  and  1  asked  per¬ 
mission  to  examine  these  also,  knowing  the  very  grc.at 
satisfaction  which  the  jackets  and  mantles  of  this  firm 
give  to  many  of  my  readers.  I  find  that  the  light, 
thin  cloth  jackets,  so  pretty  and  useful  for  cool  evenings 


and  spring  days,  are  extremely  elegant,  and,  as  usual, 
beautifully  cut.  I  need  not  descant  upon  the  fit  and 
style  of  ^Icssrs.  jMacdougall’s  jackets,  for  I  have  already 
mentioned  their  perfection  in  these  points.  This  year 
the  jackets  are  a  little  shaped  to  the  figure,  and  trimmed 
either  in  contrast  to  the  fabric  of  which  they  are  com¬ 
posed  or  else  to  closely  match ;  thus,  a  jacket  of  soft 
grey  cloth  is  trimmed  with  Alexandra  blue  and  large 
white  pearl  buttons,  the  trimming  carried  in  simulated 
loops  at  the  wrist  where  the  cuff  is  supposed  to  he 
buttoned  back.  A  light  tweed  cloth  jacket  is  edged 
with  tartan — the  Koyal  Stuart — with  excellent  effect. 
Another  of  ribbed  merino  tsveed  is  of  rich  violet, 
another  white,  and  a  third  a  delicate  salmon  shade ;  this 
last  is  trimmed  blue,  and  has  curiously-cut  buttons. 
Another  capital  tweed  for  this  season  is  the  “  Glen 
Urquhart.”  This  can  be  had  with  the  blue  or  red  line, 
or  in  the  plain  grey.  Not  only  does  this  tweed  make 
admirable  jackets  for  ladies,  but  suits  for  gentlemen 
for  country  and  seaside  wear.  Chaming  and  coquet¬ 
tish  are  the  little  jackets  made  of  vicuna  cloth,  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  much-liked,  but  rather  expensive, 
vicuna.  This  cloth,  while  it  combines  all  the  beauty, 
softness,  and  firmness  of  the  original  vicuna,  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  reasonable,  and  many  elegant  costumes  are 
being  made  of  this  material.  Some  of  these  are  in 
two  shades  of  brown,  others  have  a  check  of  a  darker 
shade  and  of  various  sizes,  this  cloth  having  been 
expressly  manufactured  to  suit  those  ladies  who  cannot 
afford  the  high  prices  of  vicuna. 

I  saw  some  very  good  tartan  petticoats,  the  upper 
part  being  of  light  thin  black  rep,  the  flounce  of 
tartan  satin  being  crossway,  with  a  heading  to  match. 
These  jupons  look  very  handsome  under  black  dresses. 

The  pretty  Scotch  ginghams  for  morning  dresses  are 
prettier  than  ever  this  year,  and  I  saw  some  which 
pleased  me  very  much.  The  gingham  costumes  can  be 
worn  for  seaside  rambles  or  country  walks,  being 
paletot  and  dress  in  one.  The  new  patterns  arc  in  all 
colours,  and  a  contrast  is  afforded  by  the  petticoat 
being  made  of  a  different  design  and  colour;  for 
example,  the  petticoat  is  striped  or  checked  under  a 
plain  skirt. 

Space  will  not  allow  me  to  do  more  than  remind  my 
readers  of  the  store  of  lovely  poplin  dresses  of  every 
shade  and  colour  to  be  here  seen,  but  1  will  not  close 
my  Spinnings  without  mentioning  the  summer  waiter- 
proof  cloaks ;  these  arc  made  of  the  finest  and  lightest 
tweeds,  without  sleeves,  but  with  a  graceful  c.ape 
attached,  which  covers  the  arms  and  permits  their 
full  play  without  showing  the  dress  bodice  underneath. 
In  showery  w<  ather  tliese  light  cloaks  are  invaluable, 
and  may  bo  rolled  up  and  w’orn  unsuspected  under  the 
puff  of  the  pretty  costume  they  are  destined  to 
protect,  the  strap  being  just  buckled  round  the  waist, 
thus  replacing  the  tournure.  Very  pretty  shades  of 
grey  ai’c  used  for  these  waterproofs,  but  the  most 
fashionable  are  those  of  blue  and  black  tweed. 

Ijatcr  in  the  year  I  shall  give  a  description  of 
Jlcssrs.  Macdougall’s  travelling  suits,  which  are  not 
yet  ready,  but  which  promise  to  be  charming.  Till 
j  next  month,  dear  ladies,  adieu. 

I  The  Silkworm. 
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ALPINE  PLANTS.  THE  BORNEO  PITCHER 
PLANT. 

HE  window  filled  with  Alpine  plants  which  we  here 
illustrate  is  one  designed  by  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sugden,  and  our  sketch  is  taken,  by  their  kind  per¬ 
mission,  from  the  window  itself.  Our  readers  will  thus 
be  enabled  to  form  some  little  idea  of  the  beauty  and 
utility  of  this  novel  class  of  window  plants,  but  a  faint 
idea  only,  for  the  beauty  of  the  various  shades  of  green 
and  the  curious  forms  of  the  plants  cannot  be  imagined  j 
by  those  who  have  not  seen  them  displayed  in  a  window 
of  this  kind,  or  in  the  Alpine  gardens  at  Battersea  and 
other  places. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  short  description  of  the  plants 
used  for  this  style  of  window  decoration,  we  must  point 
out  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  plan  adopted  by 
Mr.  Barr.  First,  the  very  moderate  expense  of  the 
“laying  out”  and  arrangement;  secondly,  the  little 


exquisite  native  Alpine,  and  requires  a  gritty  moist  soil, 
with  good  drainage ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  brilliant  blue 
colour.  Alpine  gentians  require  to  be  kept  tolerably 
dry  in  winter,  as  during  the  Alpine  winter  they  are 
frozen  dry  and  are  perfectly  quiet,  thus  “resting” 
during  the  winter  months. 

The  Acaena  nova  zealandia  is  a  little  plant  which 
forms  a  dense  carpet,  covered  with  singular  crimson 
spikelets.  iEthionema  cordifolium  is  easily  raised  from 
seed ;  it  requires  a  sandy  loam ;  the  leaves  are  glaucous, 
and  the  flowers,  which  are  easily  produced,  are  soft, 
pink,  and  very  pretty.  Antennaria  dioica  rosea  ii 
rosy-pink  and  very  beautiful.  Campanula  puimula, 
calandrinia  umbellata,  though  not  strictly  an  Alpine, 
is  a  lovely  plant,  being  a  dazzling  magenta-crimson. 
The  young  plants  blossom  abundantly,  and  should  be 
raised  every  year  from  seed,  though  they  thrive  as  a 
perennial  in  the  chinks  of  rockwork. 

The  Dianthus  alpinus,  with  large  and  deep  rose- 


WINDOW  FILLED  WITH  ALPINE  PLANTS. 


trouble  and  no  expense  of  the  “  keeping  up thirdly, 
the  cleanliness  of  the  little  garden,  most  window 
lantations  being  the  cause  of  dirty  windows,  the  soil 
eing  dashed  up  by  heavy  rains  ;  this  in  our  window 
is  entirely  prevented  by  the  carpet  of  vegetation,  which 
completely  covers  the  mould.  For  invalids  or  those 
confined  within  doors,  this  Alpine  garden  forms  an  un¬ 
failing  source  of  amusement  and  interest. 

All  the  care  required  is  to  water  occasionally  and 
uproot  any  grass-tufts  or  weeds  that  may  spring  up. 

The  ■window  must  possess  a  broad  sill,  or  have  one 
added  to  it ;  the  outer  edge  is  “  rusticated  ”  cither  with 
stone,  rockwork,  or  wood,  to  simulate  branches  of  trees. 
Sedum  and  other  hardy  plants  are  placed  at  the  outer 
side,  and  the  inner  tilled  up  with  light  loam,  planted 
with  distinct  masses  of  Alpine  and  other  close-growing 
plants.  Of  these  the  most  suitable  are  the  various 
Sedums  (stonecrop).  Semper  vivuins  (houseleek),  Eche- 
verias,  Antennaria  tomentosa,  but  as  there  are  above 
one  hundred  varieties  of  hardy  Alpine  plants,  it  is  not 
very  difficult  to  obtain  a  good  variety. 

The  following  are  a  few  favourite  Alpine  plants : — 
Gentiana  verna  and  Gentiana  acaulis ;  the  former  is  an 


coloured  flowers  spotted  crimson,  thrives  best  in  sandy 
loam,  and  requires  plenty  of  moisture.  The  Dianthus 
petraeus  will  make  neat  cushiony  masses,  and  produce 
a  quantity  of  deep  rose  flowers.  Erinus  alpinus  is 
eminently  fitted  for  the  window.  It  likes  dry  quarters 
and  sows  itself  freely ;  the  flowers  are  rosy-purple. 
Gauthesia  procumbens  is  one  of  the  prettiest  objects 
possible  for  window  or  rockwork,  being  covered  with 
red  berries. 

I’hc  Semper  vivum  californicum,  above  mentioned, 
is  a  lovely  little  plant,  forming  itself  into  large,  dense 
green  rosettes,  each  leaf  being  tipped  with  dark  brown. 
It  makes  a  most  lovely  edging  to  the  window  garden, 
and  is  propagated  by  removing  the  small  offsets  round 
each  plant,  which  should  be  taken  off  and  planted  in 
rich  sandy  loam.  The  Semper  vivum,  or  houseleek, 
has  a  wonderful  tenacity  of  life. 

Saxifrages  are  of  the  extensive  genus  of  Saxifragaccie, 
and  are  Alpine  plants  particularly  adapted  to  this  new 
gardening ;  there  are  many  varieties,  but  most  require 
a  light  sandy  soil,  and  are  all  readily  increased  by  seeds 
or  divisions.  They  are  herbaceou.s  plants. 

The  Saxifraga  tunica  on  page  270  is  an  illustration 
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places,  are  said  to  be  liner  than  plants  growing  in 
their  native  soil. 

The  plants  should  be  potted  in  a  compost  made  of  a 
little  coarse  fibrous  peat  mixed  with  a  larger  part  of 
Hypnum  moss,  and  the  pots  should  then  be  plunged 
in  moss  at  a  heat  of  eighty  degrees,  but  in  the  summer 
time  the  house  need  not  be  kept  above  seventy.  The 
moss  in  which  the  plants  are  plunged  should  be  kept 
moist,  so  that  a  constant  and  general  humidity  is 
thrown  off,  and  is  most  genial  to  the  plants. 

Offsets  are  thrown  out  from  the  base  of  the  stem  of 
old  plants,  which,  when  a  few  inches  long  and  having 
four  or  five  leaves,  should  be  taken  off  and  potted 
singly  into  thirty-two-sized  pots  in  the  same  kind  of 


NEPENTHES  OBACILIS  MAJOR. 


The  beautiful  pitcher  plant  on  this  page  is  the 
Nepenthes  gracilis  major,  and  was  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons.  It  is  a  native  of  Borneo, 
and  is  of  the  Nepenthes  Isevis  habit,  producing,  even 
while  young,  its  pitchers  of  medium  size ;  these  pitchers 
are  spotted  and  marked  with  deep  brown.  The  culture 
is  easy,  and  the  plants  well  repay  by  their  curious 
beauty  the  care  they  require. 

This  Nepenthes  belongs  to  the  order  Nepenthacea, 
the  various  species  of  which  are  extraordinary  and 
singular  plants;  natives  of  swamps  in  tropical  countries, 
some  attaining  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet, 
when  their  appearance  is  inconceivably  handsome  from 
the  fine  large  pitchers  which  hang  gracefully  from  the 
points  of  the  strongest  leaves.  As  above  stated,  they 
present  no  difficnlty  in  cultivation ;  indeed,  some  speci¬ 
mens  grown  in  England,  at  Chatsworth  and  other 


compost  as  the  older  plants  require,  and  plunged  in  the 
same  moss  with  the  parents.  As  the  plants  grow  and 
the  pots  become  filled  with  rootlets  they  should  be 
carefully  repotted,  using  the  same  materials  as  before, 
and  being  careful  to  give  a  good  open  drainage  at  the 
bottom  of  each  plant. 

About  twenty  species  of  Nepenthes  are  at  present 
known;  of  these  the  principal  part  are  natives  of 
Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  the  adjacent  islands  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago;  but  a  few  are  found  in  Conti¬ 
nental  Asia,  one  species  is  found  as  far  north  as  the 
Khasya  mountains,  and  another  in  China.  Two  are 
found  in  Madagascar,  and  one  in  Ceylon, 

The  size  of  the  pitchers,  as  well  as  the  shape,  differs 
in  the  various  kinds.  One  species  from  Borneo, 
Nepenthes  rajah,  named  by  Dr.  Hooker  after  Rajah 
Brooke,  has  a  pitcher  twelve  inches  long  by  six  inches 


of  the  style  of  growth  of  this  plant,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Alessrs.  Henderson  and 
Sous. 

The  Sedum,  or  stonecrop,  is  so  named  from  the 
Latin  sedere,  to  sit,  because  in  its  wild  state  it  appears 
to  be  sitting  or  crouching  on  the  old  walls  or  rocks 
which  form  its  habitation ;  the  English  name  stonecrop 
alludes  to  the  same  habit  of  growth. 

All  the  species  are  quite  hardy,  and  produce  white, 
red,  or  yellow  flowers  in  great  abundance. 

Next  month  we  shall  continue  this  interesting  sub¬ 
ject,  and,  in  compliance  with  wishes  expressed  by  our 
readers,  a  few  lines  upon  roses  and  rose-grafting  will 
also  appear  in  the  June  number. 
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do;  and  this  from  the  Sittinlay,  one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  the 
system  which  goes  thoroughly  in  for  any  amount  of  millinery 
and  jewellery,  and  ornament  ecclesiastic  !  The  temple  made  with 
hands  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  may  bo  sumptuous,  gorgeous,  glorious 
(u  it  is) ;  but  that  the  body  should  be  decently,  aud  prettily,  and 
tastefully,  and  becomingly  clothed — let  no  such  nonsense  be.  If 
yon  are  lean,  keep  lean  ;  no  Brillat-Savarin  for  you,  though  the 
fat  upholsterer  Banting  was  pressed  into  the  service  of  all  the 
overfed  and  heavy  brigade  of  men.  Their  Chablis,  their  hock, 
nor  anything  that  is  theirs,  neither  their  Bordeaux,  their  Bour- 
goyne,  nor  any  liqueur ;  these  are  not  for  you,  not  even  a  glass  of 
stoat,  nor  any  spirit  whatever,  oven  though  all  investigation  shall 
have  proved  that  stimulants  are  sometimes  proper  for  women,  as 
they,  from  their  constant  use,  are  evidently  necessary  always  for 
men. 

A  truce  to  all  this  rubbish,  an  end  to  this  simulated  and 
hypocritical  turning  up  of  eyes,  averting  of  the  regard,  pretence 
of  astonishment,  and  overdone  ridicule.  You  bait  the  women, 
Mr.  Reviewer.  In  the  end  they  will  beat  you.  They  know  the 
trick  of  speech,  the  rounding  of  a  phrase,  as  well  as  you.  They 
are  not  children  to  be  affrighted  with  your  exaggerated  pictures, 
though  drawn  never  so  skilfully  and  coloured  never  so  highly. 
Women  have,  in  spite  of  yenr  attacks,  and  indeed  through  them, 
advanced  most  materially  in  knowledge,  aud  very  decidedly  im¬ 
proved  their  position.  That  knowledge  and  that  position  they 
will  not  lose.  They  will  increase  both,  and  not  a  little  will  they 
he  aided  by  the  very  means  employed  against  them.  Earning 
honestly  and  with  much  labour  their  living,  pioneering  in  the  very 
front  of  the  world's  indt  trial  regiments,  helping  the  cause  of  the 
fatherless  and  the  weak,  writing  some  of  the  best  books  of  the 
day,  Englishwomen  are  following  a  grand  career  of  nsefnlntss 
abroad,  aud  doing  work  of  inestimable  value  at  home.  Whilst 
resenting  the  ignorant  intmsiveness  of  men  who  should  know 
better,  they  will  continue  their  duties,  and  will  raise  up  the 
monument  of  a  good  name,  which  will  endure  long  after  the 
Saturday  shall  have  been  quoted  as  the  great  Denier  of  modesty 
and  honesty  in  Woman,  the  cruel  Reviler  of  all,  in  fine,  which 
has,  until  the  Saturday  Scribe  giiiusayed  it,  been  hitherto  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  most  true,  beautiful,  and  highly-prized  possession 
of  English  maidenhood  and  womanhood. 

Benedick  says — “I  observe  some  of  your  correspondents  have 
called  attention  to  the  subject  of  Washing  at  Home.  As  it  is 
between  yon  aud  me  and  the  post — and  I  know  I  may  rely  upon 
your  secrecy — I  shall,  without  the  risk  of  having  a  dishclout  tied 
to  my  coat-tail,  proceed  to  ofier  my  opinion  on  the  question.  Uy 
opinion  is  that  if  you  poll  all  the  married  men  in  England  you 
will  find  an  overwhelming  majority  in  favour  of  the  non-domeatic 
wash.  Should  you  investigate  the  reason,  it  will  amount  to  this  ; 
washing-day  is  a  day  of  discomfort — a  day  of  dilficulty— a  day 
of  penitential  austerity — a  day  of  wrath.  It  is  a  day  when  you 
must  eat  what  you  do  not  like  and  when  you  can  get  it,  indulge 
in  a  vapour  bath  contrary  to  your  inclination,  ofier  no  resistance 
to  smoke,  and  bo  driven  by  your  hirelings  to  the  fastness  of  your 
own  growlery,  which  generally  happens,  to  be  just  over  the  wash¬ 
house,  with  a  commanding  prospect  of  the  back  garden,  where 
everything  is  sloppy,  and  the  linen  Happing  in  the  wind  makes 
the  day  hideous.  It  was  washing-day  yesterday,  aud  1  am,  I  own 
it,  a  little  out  of  sorts.  Let  me  tell  my  story.  When  1  married 
my  wife  she  had  no  notion  of  washing  at  all ;  of  coarse,  the  linen 
was  consigned  to  a  laundress,  and  there  was  an  end  of  it.  A  nice 
little  book  served  to  keep  a  correct  register  of  what  was  sent  out 
aud  what  came  home ;  everything  was  very  compact  and  beau¬ 
tifully  methodical.  I  have  been  married  some  years,  and  there 
are  more  of  ns  in  family  now,  which,  of  coarse,  has  to  be  con- 
lidered.  We  have  two  boys  and  a  girl ;  as  for  Tibby  and  Tabby, 
our  favourite  monsers,  they  do  their  own  washing,  and  are  always 
at  it ;  and  as  for  Carlo,  he  found  a  bath  and  washhouse  for  him¬ 
self  in  the  Surrey  Canal.  I  protest  that  there  is  now  no  more 
necessity  to  wash  at  home  than  there  was  fifteen  years  ago  ;  it  is 
all  owing  to  the  suburbs.  When  we  lived  in  town,  over  our  shop 
(we  were  in  the  cheese  and  bacon  line,  you  know),  Jemima  never 
thought  of  such  a  thing,  but  when,  in  an  hour  of  insanity,  I  took 
a  little  place  out  of  town,  sold  the  business,  and  went  in  for  plea¬ 


sure,  my  troubles  began.  Jemima  was  delighted  with  the  house 
the  first  time  she  saw  it.  ‘  Oh  I '  she  cried,  at  the  sight  of  a  thing 
that  looked  liko  an  ill-conditioned  font — ‘  oh,  there’s  a  lovely 
copper  1 '  Now  our  neat-handed  Phyllis  is  the  echo  of  her  mis¬ 
tress,  only  louder  than  the  original,  so  she  shouted  out  her  admi¬ 
ration,  and  I  felt  a  chill  in  the  turn-again  bones  throughout  the 
length  of  ray  back.  When  Jemima  looked  out  into  the  back 
garden — which  I  proposed  cultivating  into  a  compromise  between 
beauty  and  utility  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  shilling  Hand¬ 
book  to  the  Fruit,  Flower,  and  Vegetable  Garden — she  clapped  her 
hands  liko  a  child,  and  called  out,  ‘  Oh,  Peggy,  Peggy !  ’  (Peggy’s 
Phyllis)  ‘come  and  look;  hero  is  a  lovely  drying-ground !’  -And 
Peggy  echoed  the  drying-ground  with  a  yell  that  gave  me  the 
wasiduy-day  trtmens.  I  ventured  to  observe,  ‘It  is  a  iiretty  plot 
of  laud,  my  dear ;  and  I  think  with  a  few  additional  sods  and  a 
garden-roller  we  may  make  quite  a  tidy  croquet-ground,’  &c. 

‘  Bother  the  croquet-ground  !’  she  answered  ;  *  we  must  wash  at 
home,  and  dry  here,  and  it  will  make  quite  a  difference  in  the 
housekeeping  expenses.’  When  my  wife  says  ‘  Bother  !’  it  is  like 
a  man  beginning  to  swear ;  yon  may  be  sure  she  is  determined  to 
have  her  own  way.  Under  such  circumstances,  resistance  is 
worse  than  useless.  Then  came  the  change  in  the  hou.sehold 
expenses.  We  must  have  the  copper  put  right;  we  must  have 
‘  the  Jlulv,’  as  our  handmaid  called  it,  seen  to ;  we  must  buy 
washing-tubs  and  three-legged  stools  for  tubs  to  stand  upon  ;  we 
must  have  props,  aud  pegs,  and  linos,  and  a  machine  warranted 
to  devour  the  stoutest  linen  nt  the  shortest  notice,  aud  an  ironing- 
board  and  a  set  of  irons,  aud  a  mangle  true  to  its  name,  and  ever 
BO  many  more  perfectly  necessary  articles,  winding  up  with  the 
woman  who  was  to  do  for  ns.  An  agreeable  person  was  Iilrs. 
Barr— oh,  very ! — and  I  may  say  it,  for  sho  continues  to  do  for 
ns,  recoguising  mo  as  her  open  enemy,  and  snorting  defiance  once 
a  mouth  fur  a  whole  day,  aud  sometimes  two.  She  made  an 
alteration  in  the  housekeeping  expenses.  Her  requirements  aro 
simple— a  gloss  of  something  strong  on  arrival ;  breakfast  with 
me, it;  a  pint  of  beer  aud  lunch;  a  glass  of  something  strong; 
dinner,  with  another  pint  of  beer  ;  something  in  the  afternoon ; 
tea,  and  something  substantial  witli  it ;  supper  and  beer,  two 
shillings  and  sixpence,  aud  a  glass  of  something.  My  wife  says 
the  washiug-tob  is  exhausting.  I  think  so  too.  But  my  grievous 
complaint  is  that  washing-day  is  held  over  me  in  terrorem.  My 
wife,  combining  the  responsibilities  of  administrative  and  execu¬ 
tive  government,  con  at  any  moment  ordain  an  extra  and  excep¬ 
tional  washing-day,  and  she  abuses  the  prerogative.  Suppose  sho 
wants  a  now  something  or  other — and  sho  t  Iwajs  does— and  I 
demur.  ‘Peter,’ says  she,  ‘  I  thii.k  we  must  have,  notber  little  wash 
on  Thursday,  so  you  can  pot  off  Jones  and  Brown,  .)Os)uiow,  till 
another  time.’  What  can  I  do  ?  Sho  is  inexorable.  When  two 
goats  met  on  a  narrow  bridge  one  had  to  lio  down  and  the  otbei 
walked  over  him.  That’s  my  fate.  My  wife  gets  the  new  some¬ 
thing,  the  wash  is  put  off,  and  Jones  and  Brown  blow  their  antioi- 
pated  clouds.  .As  a  free  man  I  protest  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  wash-tub- put  out  the  washing,  put  it  out,  and  set  it  up  to 
mo.  I  have  read  that  when  Livingstone  was  making  his  early 
explorations  he  discovered  the  dread  the  natives  entertained  of  a 
bath,  and  whenever  he  saw  anything  like  insubordination  he  would 
say,  ‘  You  rascal,  if  you  don’t  do  as  you’re  told.  I’ll  give  you  a 
thorough  good  wash  I  ’  It  is  just  the  same  with  my  wife.” 

Washing  Day. — A  Cobrbspondent  sends  us  the  following  lines 
on  this  important  subject,  from  the  facile  and  vivacious  pen  of 
Mrs.  Barbauld.  Did  not  Cowper  sing  the  Sofa  ?  Wby  should  not 
a  Barbauld  sing  the  Washing-Tub  ? 

“  Come,  Muse,  and  sing  the  dreaded  washing  day. 

Ye  who  beneath  the  yoke  of  wedlock  bend. 

With  bowed  soul,  full  well  ye  ken  the  day. 

Which  week,  smooth  sliding  after  week,  brings  ott 
Too  soon,  for  to  that  day  nor  peace  belongs, 

Nor  comfort ;  ere  the  first  grey  streak  of  dawn 
The  red-armed  washers  come  aud  chase  repose. 

Nor  pleasant  smile,  nor  quaint  device  of  mirth 
E’er  visited  that  day.  The  very  cat. 

From  the  wet  kitchen  scared  aud  reeking  hearth. 

Visits  the  parlour — an  unwonted  guest. 

The  silent  breakfast-meal  is  soon  despatched. 
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“  UDinterrnpted,  save  by  anxions  looks 
Cast  at  the  lowering  sky,  if  sky  sboald  lower. 

From  that  last  evil  O  preserve  ns,  heavens  I 

For,  should  the  skies  poor  down,  adien  to  all 

Bemains  of  qniet ;  then  expect  to  hear 

Of  sad  disasters — dirt  and  gravel  stains 

Hard  to  efface,  and  loaded  lines  at  once 

Snapped  short,  and  linen-horse  by  dog  thrown  down. 

And  all  the  petty  miseries  of  life. 

Saints  have  been  calm  while  stretched  npon  the  rack, 

And  Gnatimozin  smiled  on  homing  coals. 

But  never  yet  did  housewife  notable 
Greet  with  a  smile  a  rainy  washing-day; 

But  grant  the  welkin  fair,  require  not  thou, 
tYbo  call'et  thyself  perchance  the  master  there. 

Or  study  swept,  or  nicely-dusted  coat. 

Or  usual  'tendance ;  ask  not,  indiscreet. 

Thy  stockings  mended,  though  the  yawning  rente 
Gape  wide  as  Erebus ;  nor  hope  to  find 
Some  snug  recess  impervious ;  shoold'st  thou  try 
The  'costom’d  garden  walks,  thine  eye  shall  rno 
The  budding  fragrance  of  thy  tender  shrubs. 

Myrtle  or  rose,  all  crush'd  beneath  the  weight 
Of  coarse  check’d  aprons,  with  impatient  hand 
Twitch’d  off  when  showers  impend ;  or  crossing  lines 
Shall  mar  thy  mnsings,  as  the  wet,  cold  sheet 
Flaps  in  thy  face  abrupt.  Woe  to  the  friend 
Whose  evil  stars  have  urged  him  forth  to  claim 
On  such  a  day  the  hospitable  rites  t 
Looks,  blank  at  best,  and  stinted  courtesy 
Shall  he  receive.  Vainly  be  feeds  his  hopes 
With  dinner  of  roast  chicken,  savoury  pie. 

Of  tart  or  padding — pudding  he  nor  tart 
That  day  shall  cat ;  not  though  the  husband  try, 

Mending  what  can’t  be  help’d,  to  kindle  mirth 
From  cheer  deficient,  shall  his  consort’s  'orow 
Clear  np  propitious ;  the  unlucky  guest 
In  silence  dines,  and  early  slinks  away.” 

Alice  wishes  to  inform  As  Old-Fashiosed  Hocsewiee  that 
the  expense  of  washing  at  home  is  about  one-third  of  what  is 
incurred  by  patting  a  /amity’s  washing  out.  With  two  servants 
one  washerwoman  would  be  required  for  a  fortnightly  wash,  also  a 
person  to  iron.  About  l^lb.  of  mottled  soap  would  be  used. 
The  quantity  of  starch  depends  on  the  articles  requiring  it,  and 
the  soda  on  the  k'lid  of  water  used.  Washing-machines  destroy 
clothes.  With  'ood  servants  washing  at  home  does  not  make 
discomfe-rt. 

Mabqcise  Lisa  writes — “  May  I  ask  a  few  more  questions  of 
your  correspondents  f  Equestriesse  has  given  me  great  hopes 
of  overcoming  my  present  difficulties,  because  I  do  not  think  I  am 
very  nervous ;  but  I  should  like  to  know  if  it  is  better  to  ride  with 
two  instead  of  three  pommels  whilst  learning  f  My  horse  kicks 
and  shies  in  sach  a  dreadful  way  sometimes,  that  I  am  sure  it  is 
only  my  third  pommel  that  saves  my  neck ;  and  be  is  so  very  tall 
that  I  excite  the  terror  of  my  friends  and  relations  every  time  I 
go  out.  If  I  ride  every  day,  or  every  other  day,  till  next  banting 
season,  should  I  be  able  to  follow  the  hounds  when  it  comes  ? 
My  horse  was  once,  and  indeed  is,  a  hunter,  but  my  brothers  are 
ready  to  faint  when  I  propose  to  accompany  them,  and  declare  it 
is  not  to  be  thought  of.  But  I  shall  be  ‘  introduced  ’  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  am  not  going  to  be  put  ont  of  the  way  so  quietly 
when  I  am  eighteen,  therefore  I  want  to  be  a  good  horsewomu 
before  that.” 

Amateur  says — “Taming  to  yonr  correspond  once  on  the  snb- 
jectof  Horsemanship,  I  am  traly  rejoiced  to  see  that  there  are  no 
advocates  in  yonr  last  number  for  the  severe  discipline  pre- 
scribed  in  the  preceding  one,  and  I  would  willingly  have  contented 
myself  with  reading  the  opinions  of  others  rather  than  ask  per¬ 
mission  to  express  my  own  were  it  not  that  I  have  perhaps  bad 
a  more  than  usually  varied  experience  in  the  matter,  having  not 
only  followed  this  delightful  exercise  both  in  England  and  in 
different  parts  abroad,  but  baring  also  accustomed  myself  to  a 
continual  change  of  horses,  by  which  means  I  hare  gained  a  more 
general  acquaintance  with  them  than  I  should  have  obtained 


otherwise,  together,  no  doubt,  with  greater  facility  in  their  manage, 
ment.  It  may  perhaps  not  be  ont  of  place  to  quote  a  remark  I 
once  heard  from  one  very  competent  to  give  an  opinion,  and  which 
appears  to  comprise  the  secret  of  horsemanship : — ‘  I  call  a  goof 
rider  the  man  who  can  manage  his  horse.’  The  mode  to  bt 
adopted  is  a  following  consideration,  and  must  vary  according  to 
the  temper,  style,  and  training  of  the  individual  case.  I,  ho«. 
ever,  concur  with  Equestrienne  in  holding  but  lightly  the  skill 
of  any  oue  who  has  recourse  to  cruelty.  It  is,  indeed,  essentiil 
that  the  horse  should  obey  his  rider,  but  in  this  as  in  other  casa 
‘  the  preventive  is  better  than  the  cure,’  and  to  my  thinking  the 
very  art  of  good  riding  is  shown  in  securing  this  obedience  with' 
out  resorting  to  force,  much  less  the  revolting  alternative  d 
cruelty.  There  can  bo  no  question  that  there  are  persons  who 
have  an  intuitive  and  seemingly  instinctive  talent  in  the  art  oi 
riding,  which  it  requires  but  the  opportunity  to  develop,  at  what¬ 
ever  age  that  opportunity  may  be  afforded,  and  if  with  the  addi¬ 
tional  advantage  of  good  tuition,  to  render  them  accomplished 
riders,  and  this  talent  I  should  say  belongs  as  a  rule  to  all  thou 
who  have  the  gift  of  nicety  of  touch.  The  rein  is  the  medium  ol 
communication  between  horse  and  rider,  which  if  propetb 
managed  soon  brings  them  acquainted  with  each  other ;  not  the 
mere  bolding  it,  as  though  you  had  no  motive  in  doing  so,  still 
less  the  always  palling  it,  but  maintaining  just  that  play  upon  the 
bridle  which  causes  the  month  to  be  conscious  of  your  pressurs. 
which  conveys  yonr  intention,  and  in  turn  conveys  to  yon  bow  the 
horse  takes  your  intimations.  Those  who  have  this  gift,  nicety  ot 
touch,  are  almost  certain  to  have  the  corresponding  one  of  a  tree 
balance  in  the  saddle  :  the  two  leading  requisites  in  horsemanship. 
But  it  speaks  for  itself  that  the  delicacy  of  a  horse’s  month  h 
spoiled  if  accustomed  to  a  strong  curb,  or  to  a  hand  that  is  alwaw 
bearing  npon  it.  Such  treatment  is  enough  to  spoil  the  temper  si 
well  as  the  mouth  of  any  sensitive  animal ;  the  very  ones  that  would 
otherwise  be  the  pleasantest  to  ride.  The  French  horses  are  mon 
highly  trained  than  ours,  as  is  no  doubt  very  generally  knows, 
but  also  much  more  artificially,  and  I  have  observed  them,  os 
merely  being  spoken  to,  caper  and  prance  in  a  manner  that  might 
serve  at  least  as  a  useful  lesson  to  the  lovers  of  display.  I  ban 
no  doubt  that  they  are  equally  easily  subdued  with  a  word  also. 
Still  it  is  painful  to  think  of  the  training  gone  through  to  prodaes 
these  results  with  others  far  more  remarkable  which  I  have  alio 
seen,  and  calls  to  mind  their  proverb,  ‘  Le  jeu  ne  vant  pas  b 
chandelle.’  Neither  do  I  agree  with  the  discipline  Eperon  prs- 
scribes  for  the  riders  also  in  the  matter  of  dress,  recommendisp 
‘very  stiff  stays  exceedingly  tightly  laced.’  Making  all  allov- 
ance  for  the  difference  between  lacing  and  tight-lacing,  the  nii 
and  the  abuse  of  a  thing,  (when  will  the  distinction  be  recognised!) 
I  know  that  riding  is  the  occasion  when  some  ladies  discard  tho 
corset  altogether,  or  if  not,  wear  one  made  expressly.  That  s 
lady’s  figure  should  look  compact  on  horseback,  and  all  nnnecss- 
sary  amplitude  of  drapery  or  needless  accessory  be  avoided,  b 
understood;  but  to  say  nothing  of  the  painful  compression  to  bi 
borne  at  a  time  when  ease  and  freedom  of  movement  are  especiall; 
requisite,  the  figure  not  only  loses  its  flexibility  for  the  time  beinf 
but  loses  also  the  appearance  of  it  when  the  suspicion  even  of 
whalebone  is  conveyed  through  the  closely.fitting  dress.  I  shonU 
think,  too,  that  in  case  of  accident  there  was  a  far  greater  probs. 
bility  of  snstaining  injnry — a  more  important  consideratios. 
Sboald  you  favour  me  by  introducing  these  or  any  part  of  the 
above  remarks  to  the  notice  of  your  nnmerons  readers,  I  shsU 
hope  they  will  commend  themselves  to  the  common  sense  aiii 
still  more  to  the  feelings  of  humanity  of  those,  my  desire  to 
benefit  whom,  together  also  with  my  strong  interest  in  the  brab 
creation,  have  dictated  them.” 

The  Squire  writes — “  I  agree  with  Eperon  in  many  of  hs 
remarks,  and  consider  the  spur  an  immense  advantage  to  a  lady 
I  can  only  state  my  own  experience.  I  am,  I  regret  to  say,  nnshk 
to  keep  a  horse  exclusively  for  my  wife’s  riding;  and  the  hom 
she  now  rides  has  been  almost  always  driven,  and  never  ridden  tr 
a  lady.  At  first  she  bad  great  difficulty  in  getting  any  good  psea 
from  him  until  I  proenred  her  a  spur.  With  the  aid  of  this  and  i 
moderately  sharp  curb  (to  be  used  only  when  requisite),  she  hsi 
really  transformed  him  into  a  very  good  lady’s  horse,  although  I 
am  still  obliged  to  work  him  in  harness  constantly.  I  certaialf 
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t^inV  it  macb  more  ladylike  to  chastiie  a  horse  with  a  spar  than 
with  a  whip.  For  myself,  I  do  not  like  aeeing  a  lady  use  a  whip 
•ererely  at  any  time.  The  spar  my  wife  uses  is  sheath-spar, 
bnt  I  can  easily  imagine  that  a  better  one  is  in  ase.  Will  Efebon 
ducribe  more  folly  the  single-pointed  spar  he  mentions,  and  state 
where  it  may  be  procared  7  I  think  it  a  great  pity  there  shonld 
be  so  great  a  prejndice  against  ladies  nsing  a  spur.  I  feel  sure, 
from  my  own  observation,  that  no  lady  who  has  once  ridden  with 
it  would  like  to  give  ap  the  ase  of  it.” 

A  Second  Epehon  writes — “  Yonr  correspondent  M.irt:noale 
is  quite  right  as  regards  the  wearing  of  spars  by  ladies  in  the  Park. 
Almost  all  of  them  do  so,  bat  he  does  not  appear  to  be  aware  that 
no  lady  is  content  with  a  diminutive  spar.  She  doabtless  uses  a 
■mail  spar  when  she  first  wears  one,  bat  her  ambition  is  to  possess 
the  means  of  correcting  with  severity  with  the  least  possible 
appearance  of  it.  She  soon  discovers  that  the  longer  and  sharper 
the  rowels  of  her  spars  are  the  greater  is  the  amount  of  pnnish- 
ment  indicted,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  limit  to  this  desire. 
Yon  wuold  be  surprised  at  the  length  and  sharpness  of  the  rowels 
of  some  ladies’  spars.  Some  are  oven  more  than  two  inches  in 
length.  I  know  my  own  arc.  The  great  art  in  riding  now  is  to 
make  the  horse  appear  fiery  and  spirited,  and  to  do  this  the  lady 
uses  the  most  severe  bit  possible,  the  carb-chain  being  fastened  as 
tightly  as  possible;  by  this  means  she  is  enabled  to  hold  the 
horse’s  head  in  without  much  apparent  exertion ;  this  done,  she 
tosily  prevents  his  going  fast;  and  now,  without  apparently 
moving,  she  commences  to  spar  him  without  cessation.  1  am 
always  thought  to  ride  spirited  horses,  when  in  reality  it  is  entirely 
the  spur  and  bit,  constantly  used,  which  causes  the  violent  move¬ 
ments.  I  have  frequently  witnessed  instances  of  the  kind  which 
astonish  the  uninitiated.  For  instance,  a  lady  riding  quietly  is 
seen  to  stop  suddenly  and  her  horse  start  aside,  as  if  shying. 
What  is  the  cause  7  She  has  given  her  horse  the  spur,  while  at 
tho  same  time  she  holds  the  bit  mercilessly  tight.  'To  delude 
observers  she  gives  her  horse  several  cats  with  the  whip.  No  one 
understands  tho  real  cause.  I  have  seen  young,  innocent- looking 
girls  spur  their  horses  the  whole  time  of  the  ride,  entirely  to  create 
admiration  of  their  riding.  A  woman  who  once  begins  to  use  a 
spur  never  can  resign  it,  and  the  longer  and  sharper  it  is  the 
better  she  likes  it ;  but  do  not  think  that  a  lady  who  has  used  an 
ordinary  spur,  when  she  wears  a  severe  one  spares  it  on  account 
of  its  severity ;  the  fact  of  its  being  more  severe  makes  her  ase  it 
more  than  ever.  I  myself  could  place  no  limit  to  the  length  of 
the  rowels.  I  know  to  please  me  they  never  can  be  long  or  sharp 
enough.  The  sensation  of  sparring  is  peculiar  to  itself,  and  most 
infatuating  it  is.  I  never  can  resist  it,  but  as  soon  as  I  am  fairly 
in  the  saddle,  and  have  taken  up  the  bit-reins  tightly,  I  commence 
to  use  it  incessantly ;  my  foot  is  never  still,  spur,  spur,  tho  whole 
time  of  riding  until  I  return.” 

Tqe  E.xcelsiob  EwBiiotDERY. — Madame  Goubaud  begs  to 
inform  her  subscribers  that  the  delay  in  forwarding  this  trimming 
is  caused  by  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  it  from  the  mannfacturers, 
whose  machinery  docs  not  manufacture  the  trimming  fast  enough 
for  the  demand. 

The  Ladies’  Industrial  Society  mentioned  by  H.  is  now  removed 
from  75,  Westboume-grove,  Bayswater,  to  20,  Upper  Bcrkeley- 
street  West,  Hydo  park-sqnare,  W. 

Mrs.  I.  will  be  much  obliged  if  the  Editor  of  the  EKCLisn- 
Woman’s  Domestic  Magazine  will  advise  her  as  to  what  use  she 
can  make  of  a  largo  white  alp-ica  burnous  opera  cloak.  [A  Gari¬ 
baldi  or  an  opera  jacket.]  Also  of  a  cream-coloured  (washing 
•ilk)  ditto.  [Dress  for  a  little  girl,  trimmed  with  blue.]  Mrs.  I 
would  also  be  much  obliged  if  she  can  be  told  of  any  remedy  for 
Kiling  the  backs  of  silk  dresses  from  perspiration ;  she  has  tried 
oil  silk,  which  is  effectual,  but  must  uncomfortable.  [Cover  tho 
oil  silk  with  thin  jaconet.]  Mrs.  I  informs  Tint  that  the  cars 
and  tails  of  toy  terrier  dogs  are  no  longer  cut,  if  really  thorough¬ 
bred,  the  natural  shape  and  length  of  those  extremities  being  far 
prettier  than  when  deformed  by  the  scissors  of  the  “  fancier.” 

Dclcidella  asks  in  the  April  number  the  best  place  to  procure 
inexpensive  glees  and  madrigals.  Violet  has  a  quantity  of  very 
popular  glees  and  madrigals  she  would  exchange  for  any  kind  of 
needlework,  or  two  Leghorn  hats  suitable  for  a  boy  and  girl  three 
Tears  old,  no  matter  if  they  hare  been  worn  a  season.  List  of 


musiu  OL  application.  Alice  asks  how  to  get  white  hands? 
Wash  them  in  butter-milk.  Ann  asks  how  many  cathedrals  there 
are  in  England  7  Twenty-four.  Violet  will  be  very  glad  if  any 
lady  can  tell  her  of  a  braiding  or  embroidery  pattern  fo^  a  table- 
cover. 

L.  C.  would  bo  glad  to  have  the  address  and  name  of  an  ^ouest 
Dealer  in  Old  Clothes,  if  there  is  such  a  one.  Like  other''4adies 
she  has  old  dresses  too  smart  to  give  to  servants,  and  finds  iitey 
take  up  space  in  her  wardrobes  which  she  would  be  glad  to  haVo 
for  newer  dresses.  Old  mourning  she  will  also  bo  glad  to  get  rid 
of.  If  any  of  our  contributors  can  give  such  information,  L.  C. 
will  be  obliged  to  the  Editor. 

J.  S.  will  feel  obliged  if  any  one  can  inform  her  whether  kid 
gloves  can  be  dyed  any  other  colour  but  black  ;  if  so,  where  and 
at  what  charge.  [White  kid  gloves  can  be  dyed  at  fid.  per  pair  any 
colour.  Allaire,  Conduit-street,  Kegrnt-street,  is  a  first-class  dyer.] 

Marian.  To  two  parts  of  lime-juice  add  one  of  glycerine. 
The  Young  Englishtooman's  Magazine,  price  fid.  monthly,  is 
very  suitable  to  a  girl  of  that  age. 

Flora  informs  Bermuda  that,  having  suffered  from  severe 
fits  of  neuralgia  in  the  face  and  head,  her  hair  (naturally 
luxuriant)  fell  off,  and  became  very  weak  and  thin.  She  tried 
different  preparations  without  success.  About  eighteen  months 
since  Flora  commenced  to  use  coUl  water,  saturating  her  hair 
once  a  day  to  the  roots,  and  then  well  brushing  it  until  almost 
dry.  Should  water  cause  a  roughness  of  the  hair,  a  little  pure 
olive  oil,  perfumed  with  oil  of  lavender  or  rosemary,  would  bo 
beneficial  used  in  the  afternoon.  Flora  does  not  require  oil  or 
pomade  of  any  kind.  Her  hair  is  now  more  than  twice  as  thick 
as  it  was  two  years  ago,  and  she  is  seldom  troubled  by  neuralgic 
pains.  [Pocket-handkerchief  hems  vary  in  width,  but  for  morn¬ 
ing  wear  arc  usually  one  inch  wide ;  for  evening,  less  than  half- 
an-inch,  and  lace-edged.] 

Novice.  The  usual  allowance  for  a  servant  is  as  follows : — 
Sugar,  ^  lb. ;  tea,  2  oz.  to  ^  lb. ;  butter,  i  lb.  Beer,  females, 
1  pint  per  day;  men-servants,  1  quart.  Washing,  Is.  to  Is.  fid. 
weekly.  Board  wages,  lOs.  to  12s.  weekly. 

A.  E.  C.  writes — ”  I  find  much  difficulty  in  Colouring  Wax 
Flowers ;  immediately  on  its  application  it  sinks  and  becomes 
dull  and  leaden.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  mixture  of 
blue  and  lake,  which  makes  on  exquisite  colour  on  paper,  but  is 
utterly  spoiled  when  applied  to  wax.  I  have  used  both  cake  and 
powder  colour,  but  tho  result  is  the  same." 

Lina  says— “  Can  any  one  tell  mo  the  difference  between  a 
Civil  Engineer  and  a  Mechanical  Engineer  7  Also  if  a  Civil  En¬ 
gineer  has  to  do  any  of  the  rough  work  at  first  7” 

Japonica.  Turkish  Baths  are  dangerous  to  persons  having 
heart  disease,  because  the  action  of  the  heart  is  excited  by  the 
intense  heat. 

L.  N.  Apply  to  the  Female  School  of  Art,  Queon’s-sqnare, 
Bloomsbury ;  Superintendent,  Miss  Gann. 

Hawleowline  is  informed  that  the  19th  of  February,  1852,  was 
a  Thursday.  An  Almanack  for  lOU  years  is  published  at  the  end 
of  Beeton'i  Dictionary. 

Alice  E.  Tho  Silkworm  is  indeed  sorry  for  you;  but  the 
remedy  you  propose  is  too  dangerous,  and  would  probably  result 
in  death.  Consult  Dr.  Jones,  45,  Fmsbnry-square,  on  the  subject, 
or  any  other  eminent  physician. 

Fr-inces  asks — “  Can  any  correspondent  tell  me  how  to  net  a 
piece  longer  than  it  is  wide,  so  that  the  squares  will  come  straight 
for  darning  7  Also,  which  is  considered  the  right  side  of  a  seam 
stitched  by  a  machine  7  Also,  hew  best  to  arrange  the  work  when 
there  arc  gores  to  let  in  7  Will  any  one  give  me  hints  as  to  the 
best  way  of  arranging  work  for  a  machine  7  Others  besides  myself 
would  bo  grateful  to  any  one  who  can  give  the  benefit  of  their 
experience.  Where  con  I  obtain  an  assortment  of  Cottons  for 
Antique  Point  Lace  7” 

April.  W’e  are  nnablo  to  answer  yonr  questions  without 
knowing  which  Russian  town  yon  allude  to,  and  the  date  and  con¬ 
dition  of  the  book. 

Maria  says— “I  am  very  anxious  to  Embroider  a  Dog  on 
Velvet,  bnt  feel  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  do  it.  Can  yon  give  me 
any  information  in  yonr  very  voluablo  Magazine,  which  I  always 
look  forward  to  with  such  pleasure  7  I  could  do  it  in  tent-stitch. 
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and  dra\T  the  canvas  ont,  bnt  am  afraid  it  would  not  look  well.  1 
sboold  bi.'  greatly  obliged  for  any  instmctions.  Also,  if  tbe  Lily- 
water  is  at  all  greasy  ?  My  hair  is  falling  off  dreadfully  tbrongb 
weakness,  bnt  I  dislike  nsing  anything  of  an  oily  natnre.”  [Lily- 
water  is  n.ot  greasy.] 

EsMEiaaLDA  will  be  very  gratefnl  to  HinEiisiA  if  she  will  tell 
her  if  she  has  yet  met  with  an  effectual  Depilatory ;  or  to  any 
other  lady  who  will  give  her  one.  Also,  will  tbe  Silkworm  say 
whisih  is  the  best  and  nicest  way  to  make  a  black  silk  dress  for  a 
yon  ng  lady  ?  [Sec  Fashion  article,  April.] 

IuIbs.  S.  wishes  to  tell  Miss  O.  N.  that  the  best  method  of 
Drying  Ferns  is  to  place  them,  as  soon  as  gathered,  in  old  mnsic- 
books  or  blotting-paper,  which  most  be  free  from  damp.  After 
placing  in  separate  sheets,  change  the  ferns  every  day  for  the  first 
week ;  after  that,  once  or  twice  a  week,  until  quite  dry.  Mbs.  S. 
has  more  than  200  British  and  Foreign,  which  have  been  dried  as 
above,  seven  years  ago,  and  they  are  still  as  bright  and  green  as 
when  first  pressed.  Mbs.  S.  would  bo  glad  to  know  if  there  will 
be  patterns  of  open  Crochet-u-Tricoter  this  year,  as  she  is  anxious 
to  make  a  shawl  and  hood  (separate)  suitable  to  wear  in  a  garden 
on  cold  evenings.  Mrs.  S.  must,  in  conclusion,  express  the  plea¬ 
sure  she  experiences  in  reading  tbe  Exclishwoman's  Domestic 
Mag.izixe  ;  and  as  she  has  subscribed  seven  years,  has  bad  an 
opportunity  of  noticing  the  annual  improvements. 

Ak  Experienced  Ladt  IIocseeeeper,  in  reply  to  Ada, 
whoso  question  appeared  last  montt ,  believes  that  it  is  not  com¬ 
pulsory  to  give  a  servant  board  wages  to  the  end  of  tbe  term  of 
notice,  if  sent  away  previously.  Servants  generally  ask  for  board 
wages,  but  tbe  ordinary  wages  only  can  be  legally  claimed.  With 
reference  to  travelling  expenses,  a  very  fair  arrangement  is  for 
them  to  be  paid  by  the  party  who  gives  notice.  It  seems  only 
right  for  an  employer  to  pay  for  a  servant's  jonmey  bock  to  the 
place  from  which  she  was  hired,  when  dismissed  in  the  ordinary 
way,  without  any  criminal  fanlt.  When  a  servant  gives  notice,  of 
conrse  she  inenrs  tbe  expenses  of  her  removal  from  the  house  of 
her  employer.  Servants  should  not  charge  for  cab-hire  when  a 
less  expensive  conveyance  is  available. 

Evangeline  has  a  sofa-pillow,  worked  with  the  old-fashioned 
worsted  (not  Berlin  wool),  and  she  would  feel  obliged  if  the 
Editor  of  the  Engusbwoiian’s  Magazine,  or  any  of  his  corre¬ 
spondents,  could  give  her  a  receipt  for  cleaning  it. 

C.  R.  W'.,  in  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  our  correspondent  Ann 
respecting  Cook's  tours,  says — “  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have  recently 
returned  from  a  very  pleasant  trip  of  two  months,  extending  as 
far  as  Florence,  Venice,  drc.,  visiting,  en  route,  some  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Northern  Italy,  and  found  the  arrangements 
most  satisfactory.  Should  your  correspondent  desire  any  further 
particulars,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  give  them." 

F.  F.  Strapped  shoes  are  seldom  worn,  boots  being  considered 
not  only  prettier,  bnt  far  better  for  the  preservation  of  the  foot. 
Even  for  little  children  they  are  quite  discarded,  high  boots  being 
almost  universally  worn. 

Zeta  wants  to  know  what  will  clean  Terra  Cotta  Statuettes ; 
also,  how  to  clean  Ebony  Handles  of  Teapots  that  have  turned 
quite  brown. 

C.  W.  B.  Apply  at  the  Austrian  Loan  Company,  Head  Office, 
Vienna. 

Estelle  would  feel  greatly  obliged  if  the  Editor  or  any  of  the 
correspondents  of  this  Magazine  could  inform  her  of  a  pretty  way 
to  Loop-up  Long  Dresses  for  ont-door  walking.  Estelle  has 
tried  patent  hooks  and  eyes,  also  cords,  but  does  not  like  either  of 
them.  An  early  answer  would  greatly  oblige.  [There  are  so 
many  pretty  “  Fortejupes  ”  now  that  we  fear  Estelle  is  not  easy 
to  please.  Peter  Robinson,  of  Oxford-street,  has  two  very  good 
Dress  Loops,  and  we  have  described  several  in  recent  numbers.] 
B.  A.  will  be  obliged  if  any  one  can  tell  her,  through  the 
Englishwoman's  Domestic  Magazine,  where  the  colours  can 
be  bought  for  Painting  on  Velvet,  and  in  what  book  she  can  find 
the  directions  for  transferring  on  wood  for  screens ;  also  if  there 
is  any  receipt  for  taking  Stains  of  Ink  out  of  Old  China.  [Send 
correct  address.] 

Chrysalis  recommends  Bermuda  to  make  a  decoction  by  pour¬ 
ing  boiling  water  upon  rosemary  leaves ;  let  it  stand  tiU  cold,  and 
then  strain  it ;  and  to  half-a.pint  of  it  add  one  tablespoonf  ul  of 


rum.  Apply  it  with  a  sponge  to  the  roots  of  the  hair.  Cbsts 
has  used  this  simple,  inexpensive  remedy  with  the  greatest  bensikl 
Should  any  pomade  be  required  at  the  same  time,  Crstsa 
would  give  a  decided  preference  to  Rowlands'  Macassar  Oil 
Chbysaus  incloses  her  address  to  the  Editor,  if  Bangalore 
Ada  like  to  write  to  her ;  she  thinks  she  could  suggest  a  reme 
in  both  cases.  Chrysalis  would  be  glad  to  know  if  there  is  any  ] 
chance  of  a  Lady's  or  Gentleman's  Dressing-gown  Pattern  beiuy] 
given  on  the  cutting-oat  sheet?  Curt.salis  has  omitted  onsj 
inquiry  she  wished  to  make  :  can  the  Editor  or  the  Silkwo 
inform  her  whether  the  makers  of  tbe  “  Sapoline  "  guarantee  th 
there  is  nothing  in  it  to  ultimately  injure  or  decay  the  fabri#] 
washed  with  it  ?  [Yes.] 

Red  Hair  wishes  to  tell  An  Old-fashioned  Housewife  th 
of  all  horrible  things  Washing  at  Home  is  tbe  greatest.  “  We  had! 
our  washing  done  at  home  for  some  years,  but  we  always  ha 
breakfast  an  hoar  late,  dinner  quite  cold,  half-boiled  potat 
half-cooked  meat,  burnt  pnddings,  dirty  servants,  and,  above 
a  horrible  smell  of  steam  and  soapsuds — the  servants  making  th 
excuse,  ‘  It's  washing-day,  mum '  —  until  at  last  in  despair  ws 
sent  all  out  to  wash.  We  have  everything  done  at  half-a-crown  s 
stone ;  and  we  girls  are  now  at  peace  on  Monday  and  Tnesday— ' 
late  washing-days.”  [Query,  what  of  household  manage¬ 
ment  ? — Ed.] 

Gordon  wishes  to  know  the  price  of  Real  Sable,  when  sold  by] 
the  yard,  for  trimming  velvet  jackets.  ["Helen's  Dower"  wsa] 
concluded  in  our  March  number.] 

Clarissa  wUl  feel  obliged  if  the  Editor  will  inform  her  where  j 
she  can  dispose  of  good  Wax  Flowers.  [See  “  Conversazione,"  { 
-April — Ladies'  Work.] 

11.  writes — “One  of  yonr  readers  inquires  about  the  best  plaee 
for  obtaining  Photographic  Scraps.  May  1  tell  her  that  she  can 
get  very  good  ones,  at  less  than  half  the  price  charged  in  the 
shops,  at  the  Church  Extension  Depot,  17a,  Duke-street,  Man- 
chester-square,  London,  W.  A  price  list  will  bo  sent  for  a  stamp,  | 
on  application  to  the  Secretary.”  [Kershaw's  Lily-water  is  to  be ) 
obtained  at  20,  Seymour-place,  Fnlham-road,  S.W.] 

Apples.  Shot  silks  are  very  much  worn ;  and  your  dress,  if ) 
made  fashionably,  will  be  quite  correct. 

A  Young  Wife.  We  read  with  horror  yonr  account  of  tbe 
Ear-Piercing,  and  strongly  advise  yon  to  leave  your  ears  unadorned  ; 
until  you  are  within  reach  of  an  English  jeweller.  All  your  ( 
sufferings  are  caused  by  the  etur  being  poisoned  by  the  brass  pins,  i 
Ear-Piercing  is  a  delicate  operation,  and  should  be  performed  ! 
with  a  proper  instrument  and  by  an  experienced  hand.  When  the  ‘ 
car  is  fine,  small,  and  very  thin,  the  operation  is  nearly  painless, 
if  properly  performed. 

Edith  H.  says—"  Thinking  it  likely  yon  may  be  able  to  inform 
me  of  what  I  seek,  I  write  to  ask  you  or  yonr  correspondents  for  I 
tho  addresses  of  some  bazaars  or  shops  in  town  from  which  they 
are  in  the  habit  of  giving  fancy  work  to  be  done  in  one’s  own  < 
home.  A  widow  lady-frieud  of  mine,  now  dead,  used  to  receive  j 
large  parcels  of  fine  and  fancy  work,  periodically,  at  her  own  ‘ 
home,  in  a  midland  county,  from  London,  to  execute,  and  I  under¬ 
stand  it  was  from  some  bazaar,  but  have  not  the  address.  If  yon  < 
can  put  mo  in  the  way  of  obtaining  such  I  shall  be  greatly  i 
obliged." 

Alice  writes — “  Having  read  yonr  article  on  Kershaw's  Lily, 
water,  in  the  March  number  of  the  Englishwoman's  Domestic  { 
Magazine,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have  used  it  constantly  for  a  length  j 
of  time,  and  find  it  highly  beneficial,  both  as  regards  tho  growth 
of  the  hair  and  its  restoration  to  the  natural  colour.  Two  friends  ' 
of  mine  also  use  it  from  my  recommendation." 

Trusted  and  True.  Yon  must  forward  your  name  and  ' 
address,  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith  (not  for  publication),  before 
we  can  insert  your  letter. 

Addresses  Wanted.— G.  L.  D.,  A.  B.  C.,  Bermuda’s  full  ' 
address. 

An  Old  Lady.  Your  suggestion  shall  be  attended  to. 

C.  S.  asks — “  1.  Can  any  one  tell  me  how  to  Clean  a  good 
White  Stone  Chimney-piece  ?  2.  I  should  be  also  obliged  if  any 
of  yonr  correspondents  could  tell  me  the  name  and  address  of  a 
good  Leading  Library  in  London  (similar  to  Mudie’s),  whence  I 
could  obtain  parcels  of  books.” 
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SILVF^ 


)AKEY'S  NON-MERCURIAL  SILVERSMITH’S  SOAP 

For  Cleaning  and  Polishing  Silver,  Electro-Plate,  Plate  Glass,  Marble,  &c.  Tablets,  6d.  each. 

OAKEY’S  WELLINGTON  KNIFE  POLISH, 

Prepared  exprewly  for  the  Patent  Knife  Cleaning  Machines,  India  Rubber  and 
Buff  Leather  Knife  Boards.  Knives  constantly  cleaned  with  it  have  a  brilliant 
polish,  equal  to  new  cutlery.  Sold  in  Packets,  3d.  each ;  and  Tins,  6d.,  is., 
2s.  6d.,  and  4s.  each. 

OAKEY’S  INDIA  RUBBER  KNIFE  BOARDS 

Prevent  friction  in  cleaning  and  injury  to  the  knife,  the  India  Rubber  forming  an 
elastic  medium  between  the  knife  and  the  board.  Price  from  Is.  6d.  each. 
OAKEY’S  WELLINGTON  KNIFE  POLISH  should  be  used  with  these  boards. 
Sold  everywhere  by  Grocers,  Ironmongers,  Bruslunakers,  Oilmen,  Chemists, 

Wholesale:  JOHN  OAKEY  &  SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

EMERY,  EMERY  CLOTH,  BLACK  LEAD,  CABINET  GLASS  PAPER,  &c. 

WELLINGTON  MILLS,  172,  BLACKFRIARS  ROAD,  LONDON,  & 


-nation  never  fails  to  restore  Orey  or 
This  Original  Color  and  Bectirty. 


It  causes  the  Hair  to  grow  It  cures  £  prevents  Baldness. 

Thick  and  Strong.  Jt  is  a  perfect  Hair  Restorer 
It  stops  the  Hair  from  and  Hair  Dressing  com- 
faUing  off.  hined- 

Office:  sefi  Holbom, 


/If/ 


GOLD  MEDAL. 


BORWICK’S  GOLD  MEDAL  BAKING  POWDER. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  HAVRE  EXHIBITION,  1868. 

HAVRE,  1868,  GOLD  MEDAL. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE.  ..,sss====«^ 

BORWICK’S  BAKING  BOWBER, 

*“!*', Makes  bread  light  and  digestible  in  a  few  minutes,  without  standing  to  rise,  as  with 
yeast  Pastry  and  puddings  should  never  be  made  without  it,  as  it  renders  them  light 
M  and  easy  of  digestion,  and  saves  batter  and  eggs.  ju  sY| 

It n  Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Iltr  Uajetty't  Priealt  Baker.  jjz  A^i^  p,j| 

Buckingham  Palace,  March  23, 1849.  w ^  S}} 

'Sk.  *11  If  Diar  Sib, — After  giving  your  Baking  Powder  a  fair  trial,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  iA  _ U  i&/ 

find  it  a  most  excellent  and  useful  invention,  and  I  should  say  especially  SO  in  those  WPJ 

parts  of  the  country  where  yeast  is  difBcnlt  to  obtain,  and  particularly  on  board  ship, 
sc.  4c.  In  your  directions  for  use  I  should  advise,  4o. 

0.  DOLL,  Private  Baker  to  Her  Majesty. 

USEFUL  RECIPE,— To  Make  Bread. — To  every  pound  of  floor  add  a  teaspoonful  of  Borwick's  Baking  PowDsa  with  a  little  salt,  and 
thoroughly  mix  while  in  a  drt  state :  then  pour  on  gradually  about  half  a  pint  of  cold  water,  or  milk  and  water,  mixing  quickly  but  thoroughly  into 
a  dough  of  the  usual  consistence,  taking  care  not  to  knead  it  more  than  Is  necessary  to  mix  it  perfectly ;  make  it  into  small  loaves,  which  must  be 
immediately  put  into  a  quick  oven.  Sold  by  Orocers,  Druggists,  and  Oom  Chandlers,  in  Id.,  2d.,  4d.,  and  6d.  Packets;  and  in  Patent  Boxes, 
6d.,  la,  2a  and  Ss.  _ 

Wholeaale  of  GEO.  BORWICK,  Chiswell  Street,  Bnnliill  Sow,  London,  E.C. 
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[THOMSON’S  NEW  CRINOLINES. 

^  THE  “WATTEAU.” 

THE  “ELITE.” 

THE  “NEW  RESILIENT.” 

New  models  from  the  first  artistes  in  Paris.” 

HOMSON’S  NEW  CORSETS. 

THE  IMPROVED  “  GLOVE-FITTING.” 
THE  “TRUE-FIT.” 

“Improved  in  cut  and  finish,  reduced  in  price." 


THOMSON’S  NEW  OVERSKIRTS. 

THE  “  ZEPHYR  ”  or  “  Spring  Batswino.” 
THE  “  SATINPIPER.” 

“  Elegant  novelties,  to  fit  the  new  Crinolines.” 

THOMSON’S  NEW  COSTUMES. 

THE  “WINDERMERE.” 

THE  “LOCH  LOMOND.” 

THE  “KILLARNEY.” 

“  Light  and  elegant,  shower-,  dust-,  and  east- wind-proof . 
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NICOLL’S  RIDING  HABITS, 

In  various  Coloured.  Tweed  Cloths,  JS3  3s- 
In  various  Coloured  IVIelton  Cloths,  -4:S- 

In  various  Coloured  Superline  Cloths,  Os- 

RIDING  TROUSERS,  from  218.  HATS  WITH  LACE  FALLS,  218. 


PROMENADE  JACKETS  IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

SERGE,  TWEED,  &  CLOTH  PROMENADE  COSTUMES. 

Waterproof  Tweed  and  Melton  Travelling  Costomes,  £1  .Us.  6d.,  £2.  Ditto  Skirts,  208.,  25s. 

YOUNG  LADIES’  LONG  WATERPROOF  TWEED  WRAPPERS, 

WITH  SLEEVES  AND  HOODS; 

8  years  of  age,  14s.  6d. ;  5  years,  17s.  6d. ;  8  years,  208. ;  12  years,  228.  6d. ;  15  years,  258. 

Also  BISIHO  HABITS,  JACKETS,  and  COSTUMES,  at  equally  moderate  prices,  according  to  sise. 

NICOLL’S  WATERPROOF  TWEED  AND  MELTON  CLOTHS,  for  Cloaks,  &c.,  are  made  wiihoat  the  least 
mixture  of  Cotton,  hence  they  are  so  durable  and  impermeable,  always  ret\ining  their  superior  appearance. 


TAILOR  TO  THE  QUEEH, 

ROYAL.  FAMILY,  AIVO  COURXS  OF  EUROPE, 

MERCHANT  CLOTHIER. 

LONDON:  114  TO  120,  REGENT  ST.,  W.;  &  22,  GOBNHILL,  E.G. 

Manchester:  10,  Mosley  St.  Liverpool:  50,  Bold  St.  Birmingham:  39,  New  St. 


LMsIHjFI-IWlJlljyBi 


A  Large  Coloured  Fashion  Plate  ok  Ladies’  Toilets. 

A  Coloured  Design  for  a  Bracket  or  Mantelpiece  Border  in 
Berlin  Wool,  Velvet,  and  Beads. 

Full-sized  Patterns  for  Cutting  Oit  the  Anna  Bolena  Mantki.et. 

Needlework  Patterns: — Work-case  with  Knitted  Cover.  Detail  of  Ditto. 
Knitted  Ednng.  Monofn^ms  for  Ifandkerchiefs.  Crochet  Urioche  Cushion. 
Embroidered  Crochet  Travellinff  Ku«.  Crocliot  Kosottes.  Dustina;  Drush  of 
Woollen  Feathers.  Work  Basket  on  Stand.  Case  for  Knittinjf  Needles. 
Knitted  Purse.  Tatted  Lace.  Berlin  Wool  Work  Pattern  for  Cushions,  Ac. 
Box  for  Poudre  de  Riz.  Embroidered  Satin  Cravats.  Embroidered  Cashmere 
TableCover.  Pattern  for  Ditto.  Hood  for  Elderly  Lady.  Knitted  Summer  Hood. 
Fashion  Enoratinos  : — Collar  of  Venetian  Guipure.  Cambric  Collar  and  Sleeve. 
Open  Collar  and  Sleeve.  Isaboau  Bt)dice.  Nainsook  Muslin  Jacket.  Muslin 
Bodice.  Muslin  Paruro.  Joinville  Parure.  Cambric  Jacket.  Cambric  DressiiiK 
Gown.  Loose  Dressing  Gown.  Fashionable  Parasols.  Country  and  Walking 
Toilets.  Summer  Mantles.  Children’s  Dresses.  Coildren’s  Mantles. 
Fashionable  Jewellery: — Pendant  in  Cinque-Cento  Jewellery.  Brooch  and 
Earrings,  Grecian  Style.  Ditto,  Roman  Stylo. 

Alpine  Plants  :-rExterior  of  Window  filled  with  Alpine  Plants.  Sedum  Cameura 
Folia  Yariegata.  Acrulinium  Roseum. 
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Ladiu  traTeUiag,  or  daring  the  promenete  or  the  eqoetio  eseonion,  and  otherw^  eiVQfifto 
the  eeorehing  raye  of  the  eon,  will  find  Rowlanda  Eidydor  a  moat  refreahing  yafritwaoa  tot 
the  complexion,  Spelling  the  ^nd  of  languor  and  relazation,  allaying  all  heat  and  Irritabfllty, 
and  immediately  affording  the  pleasing  aensation  attending  restored  elastioity  of  the  akin. 
Composed  of  choice  exotics  of  balaamie  natore,  utterly  free  from  all  mineral  admixtura,  asd 
pleasing  and  delightfnl  in  its  effects,  Rowlands’  Ealydor  tends  to  aentralise  the  action  of  tha 
atmosphere  npon  the  skin,  and  to  promote  that  healthy  action  of  the  microsc*^  Tessala,  hr 
which  its  general  weU-being  and  &e  beauty  of  its  appearance  are  so  essentially  promotal. 
Freckles,  sanbam,  tan,  spots,  {omples,  flashes,  and  discolorations  fly  before  its  appUoation,  and 
gire  place  to  delicate  smoothness,  and  tiie  |^ow  of  bean^  and  of  bloom.  Its  parifyinj  and  refraah- 
ing  properties  hare  obtained  its  exdaaiTe  Section  by  Her  Majesty  the  Qaeen,  the  Oonit,  and  the 
B^al  Family  of  Cheat  Britain,  and  the  several  Coarts  of  Earope;  together  with  the  iUte  of  the 
Aristocracy,  from  the  sultry  climes  of  India  to  the  frozen  realms  of  ^  Czar.  The  heat  of  the 
summer  alu  frequently  oommonicates  a  dryness  to  the  hair,  and  a  tendency  to  fall  off,  which  may 
be  completely  obviated  by  the  use  of  Rowlands’  Macassar  Oil— a  delightfnl,  fragrant,  and  trans* 
rarent  preparation,  and,  as  an  invigorator,  beyond  all  precedent.  Rowlands’  Odonto,  or  Pearl 
Dentifrice,  is  a  white  powder,  compounded  of  the  rareet  and  most  fragrant  exotics.  It  bestows  oii 
the  teeth  a  pearl-like  whiteness,  frees  them  from  tartar,  and  imparts  to  the  gan»  a  healthy  firmness, 
and  to  the  breath  a  pleasing  fragrance. 


1869.  NOVELTIES  FOB  THE  SEBIEf 

THOMSON’S  NEW  CRINOLINEI 

-1  THE  “WATTEAU.”  THE  “ELITE.'^ 
THE  “NEW  RESILIENT.” 

“  New  models  from  the  first  artistes  in  Paria.^  , 

TH0MS0N’S“NEW  corsets. 

THE  IMPROVED  OLOVE-JTTTtNa. 
THE  “  TRUE-FIT.” 

“Improved  in  cut  and  finish,  reduced  in  prieq.** 


THOMSON’S  NEW  OVERSKIRTS 

THE  “  ZEPHYR  ”  or  Spkino  BkTswiKO.” 
THE  “  SATINPIPER.” 

“  Elegant  novelties,  to  fit  the  new  Crintfilnea.” 


THOMSON’S  NEW  COSTUMES.  . 

X  THE  “WINDERMERE.”  ^ 

THE  “LOCH  LOMOND.’^ 

THE  “KILLARNEY.” 

Light  and  elegant,  shower-,  dust-,  and  east- wind -proof 


,  100  GUINEAS  TO  2,000  GUINEAS. 

TROUSSEAUX,  CONSISTINQ  OF  THE 

BRIDAL  LACE,  THE  LINEN,  AND  THE  HANDKEROHIEF8, 

BELGIAN  LACE  COMPANY,  202,  REGENT  STREET,  W. 


CADBURYS  COCOA  ESSENCE 


Gennine :  eullj  prepared :  economical :  about  three  timee  the  ■trauRh  of  the  lieat  Cocoas  ordinarily  eold ;  tne  from  the 
•zcees  of  fatty  matter,  and  recommended  by  medical  men  as  the  most  arholesome  breakfast  bereraKCu 
^We  hare  carefully  examined  the  samples  >»ronght  under  our  notice,  and  find  that  they  are  genni^  and  that 
the  Eseenoe  of  Cocoa  is  just  what  It  is  deelared  to  be  by  Metsri.  Caducrt  Baomaal.’'— Laasil. 

treated  thus,  will,  we  expect,  prove  to  be  one  of  tbe  most  butritMMf,  dlaesiiUe,  awl  MptofaUre  of 
tiriuko.  M-' 'irnl  J'mmftt 


SOIiB  AQBNTB  FOR  THE  LAMB  XNZTTiNa  KA0MZ1I9. 

To  be  Been  at  wotk  daily.  Will  Knit  a  Pair  of  Socka  in  Twenty  Minutgs.  Sus-AoEins  Wastid. 


THE  WANZER  SEWING-MACHINE  OOMPANY* 

45  Gl-reat  I*oirtland.  Street,  H.eg’eat  Oircus. 

PATRONISED  BY  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY. 


THE  WANZEB  FAMILY  MACHINE,  Price  £9. 
THE  “LITTLE  WANZER”  LOCK-STITCH  HANG 
MACHINE,  £4  48. 

These  celebrated  Machines,  which  have  been  awarded  First  Friae  Me^^l' 
wherever  they  have  competed  with  other  Machines,  have  lately  lepelrgdr  ^ 
Highest  Premiunts  at  the  great  trial  of  Sewing  Machines  in  , 

known  throughont  the  world  as  the  simplest  and  best  Msebinfm  for  , 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  ADVERTISER. 


BABY  LINEN 


GIRL’S  HOOD,  12s.  6d. 


CHRISTENING  CLOAK, 
£2  2s.  to  £5  5a. 


ROBE  BODY, 
7s.  6d. 


INFANT’S  FEEDER, 
Trimmed,  Is.  9d. 


BERCEAUNETTES,  £1  10s.  to  £3  lOs.  FLANNEL  DRESSING  JACKET, 

Embroidered,  i6s.  6d. 

“The  TrooBseanz  aud  Layettes  inspected  are  not  only  reasonable  in  price,  bat  excellent  in  quality,  style,  and  work¬ 
manship.’* — Englishwoman's  Domestic  Magazine. 

OUTFITS  TO  INDIA,  WNDDINQ  TROUSSEAUX 

OUTFITS  TO  CHINA,  Tor  £20,  £40,  to  £100. 

From  £20  to  £50.  A  IiATETTE  for  £20. 

Book  of  60  Illastrations  and  fall  particolars,  with  an  interesting  Letter  from  a  Lady  in  the  Panjaub  on  the  subject  of  aa 
Indian  Oatflt,  showing  where  ordinary  Oatflta  are  deficient  and  where  they  inclade  snperfluitiea,  gratis  and  post  free. 


MRS.  ADDLEY  BOURNE, 

37,  PICCADILLY,  opposite  St.  James’s  Church,  W. 

A 


THE  ENGLISHWOMA^J’S  DOMESTIC  ADVERTISEK. 


BEEAD-AND-MILK  FLOUB, 

ClNBlud,ludCord«l  P.11«rn.fr«./"^  to  Hi 

i**,mF«nt-.tt«t  FOR  BABIES. 


Baker  »rd  crisps 

PLAIN  SILKS.— O1uo,an») 

Grain,  Chene,  and  Floured  Silks.  VSSa.  6J.  to  €Js.  Sd. 

PaUama  free. .  . . ) 

19S,  Bcgent'^strert. 


Baker  and  crisps 

RVENIKO  SILKa  — White! 

Plek.  8lty,  Gray.  Dova  Arabar,  4c.;>  33a.  Od.  to  GSs.  Od. 
and  White  Orooad  Fancy  Silka. 


PREPARED  IN  A  FEW  WNUTES  WITH  WATER  ONLY. 


T>AKER  and  CRISPS 

D  JAPANF.se  SILK8.  -  Plain 
stripad.  Shot,  Flgnrad,  Cbaekad,  and  < 
Ubens.  The  most  beaatiful  variety 
forWadriings,  Evening,  and  (ieueroti 
Waar.  Psttarus  frae.  ...  ... 

)  \ 

21s.  Od.  to  4r>s.  Od.  1 

)  ! 

T>AKER  ard  CRISPS 

D  BATINS.— nnk.  White  Sky.Y 
Aaiher.  Oiey,  Slate.  Black,  ond  \ 
Ftfly other  Hhadesof  Colour.  Pat*/ 
terns  free.— 196,  Regent-Street...  1 

'35a.  Od.  to  70S.  Od. 

OAKER  and  CRISPS 

BLACK  BILKS.  —  Claoe%'' 
Oros  Grains.  Corded  Gms  de  Sues./ 
Saiia  de  Ture,  Oros  de  Naples,  Gr«>s; 
ds  Londr«>a.  and  oUier  beat  makes.  \ 
Pattams  free  ...  ...  .  ...  ...j 

1 

.  U.  to  -J30,. 

1 

DAKER  «n<i  CRISP’S 

MUSLINS,  Organdies,  Jaca-1 
nets;  French,  SwIks,  and  Ind'anl 
MaallM  of  every  mauofactcira.  All  | 
tbs  aawait  styl^  Patterns  free.  1 

|.t.  lid.  to  I'll.  Od. 

OAKKR  and  CRISP'S 

D  CAMBRICS.  Piquex  Rrilllants,] 
Percales.  Demi*i  iques.  Plain  C*«m-I 
briea,  and  Strifies  of  every  Kew  | 
Uasi^  Patrerns  free.  ...j 

196,  Kegeot-atraet. 

1-3^  Od.  to  IJ«.  6d. 

OAKEK  and  CRISP’S 

D  WHITE  PIQUES,  Patteene,'] 
Rrfniaats,  Striiwa.  Cords,  and^ 
l-lgmrea ;  also  Buff,  Drab,  Ac.  Pat* . 
terns  free ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...J 

j-Os.  Od.  to  13).  6d. 

OAKER  and  CRISP’S 

D  FANCY  DRF.SSE'.  Bxtra-* 
•raieary  Variety  of  l*laln  and 
Primed  Llamas,  MoMseHns  dci 
l.sines.  Alpacas,  Fee*.tee  Mohairs, < 
lloa|lhore  Cloths,  Egj-ptlau  Cloths,, 
(’■amelolines,  Norwich  Puulins.  Iirep' 
da  Meaique.  and  every  lasliionablc 
nsatcrlaL  Patterns  free. 

lid.  1.  ,0..  M. 

T>AKER  and  CRISPS 

r>  BASQUINK  CLOlim,  Mag- 
dalaa,  Bilk  Alpacii^i,  Arabian  Olaoes, 
twilled  Venetians,  Ripple  Clotha, 
itops  ds  Soubaix.  Drap  dt  *  Bpiiig'es, 
.spring  Barges.  Ilie  iiirgeat  variety 
in  tbs  kingd  >m  of  New.  Usefu:,  anu 
Koaomical  Texturea.  Puriema  free. 

6t.  lid.  to  ICo.  9J. 

r  AST  YEAR’S 

AJ  Muslins,  Cambrics.  Evening 

Dresses.  Grenadines,  Ac.,  at  half  the 
original  cost.  Patterns  free. 
BARER  and  CUI'P,  196.  Ile|mnt<strcet. 

ITEilMKD  STITCHED 

IL  CAMUI.’IC  llANnKRIinilEFB, 

very  due.  I0«  6.1.  t**  26it.  per  Doaen. 
Pattema  free.  RAKElt  and  CRISP'.S,  19B,  Brgsnt-sti'oet. 

I 


SA  P  1  N  E.  HegHlered  by 

THOMA-<  JACKftOX. 

A  Ni.\v^  AMI  ftOl’KUJOR  Ftrin 
t'or  taking  out  Giraae,  Paint.  Ac.,  from  t%earing'Ap|MreI, 
Draiiriy,  Ac. 

-'Old  by  the  princijMl  Ctiwniata  in  botUev  at  fid.,  la,  A  2a.  6d. 


ALEXANDER’S  KNITTING 

COTTON.— Ladles  are  invited  to  try  tliis  article, 
(lie  quality  Is  auparior;  full  wal|rht;  eorrcctW  nttrobered. 
.ind  vary  n^erate  in  price.  Sold  by  all  ratail  brapan  and 
Haberdashers. 


Tso  the  ladies  of  ENGLAND.— 

1-  Miss  E.  TALBOT,  thirty  years  I^ad/'s  Maid  la  the 
liighoai  eirclea  of  Knaland,  Paris,  and  Hpain,  will  forward 
••o  reeidpt  of  thirty  stamps  full  directions  in  the  new 
and  beautiful  art  of  pettingHip  tlie  FACE  and  £VR8 
in  the  most  brilliant  style,  with  other  recipes  for  the 
toilat  atandinr  norivallad.— lAddraa^  MUs  E.  Talbot, 
Folkingham,  Linenlnsbire. 


pOUNI)  SHOULDERS.  Stoopip)? 

l\  Habits,  and  Dc^nnnltles  ora  prcYCTited  and  cored  br 
the  tMPKUVKfi  CIIKST-K.KI'AKIWNG  BKACES,  fur 
b(»th  aeses  of  all  They  Mreustlton  the  voice  and 

lunica,  relieve  ‘n  liff'*s’lon.  and  are  es|M'eiatly  recommended 
tochildiYn  foraip-iotu'jrdiCfrrowth  auU  proilneini;  a  perfect 
eymmatrical  fljnii'e,  siip^roeding  the  old  braces  ami  st.sya 
To  be  obtaiiie*!  t  u.  ('handler  and  Co.,  tiiirpical  Uccha* 
niaians.  66.  Tl"t-  '•rs.street,  Oxferd-ttreet,  W.  lUottratad 
pamphleu  forwaried. 


*.*  if  j  be  had  of  Chemut,  Orocer,  or  Confectioner. 

This  food  is  the  cheapest,  being  to  be  prepared 
with  water  only;  it  is  digest^  by  the  most 
delicate  stomacha 

Samples  and  Pros}>ectuses  sent  free  on 
ajpUcutinn  to 

BAKKAl.  &  FUNK, 

SOLE  CONSIGNEES, 

10,  BASINGIIALL  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C. 


S.APOLINE:  a  New  Pure  White  Soap. 

same  price  as  yellow.  This  soap  saves  half  the 
time  and  labour  of  washing,  and  U  su{>erior  to  glycerine 
konp  for  the  skin.  No  soda  or  w'nshiiig  powders  required. 

lioferences  from  Mrs.  Treadwin.  Exeter.  Ilunitmi  Point 
T.fi'v  Maker  to  theQueon;  Madiimu  Uenn,  Kichniond, 
LiiiindiTM  to  tiicir  Knyal  Higli  'inises  the  Frhico  de  .loin* 
vi.le  and  the  Princess  Margnerito  d’Grleans.  and  many 
others.  May  be  had  throui^h  all  re«|iectablo  grocers. 
Hole  maker:  W.  G.  OAKD,  UKEAhlON,  DKKIIY. 


DYSPt:PSIA.  CONSTIPATION.— 

Itnpid  cure  by  REIJAKTA  CHAUCOAL,  In  the 
'  •  ''I'e  of  |>o\vders  or  tosengas.  Highly  appr«>ve(i  by  tiie 
Acnilftny  <if  Medicine  of  Paris.  Pomlor.  2s.  3d.  j 
l>v«-iiP‘S  Is.  9d.— Sole  agent.  Mr.  Q.  JOZLAU,  French 
Chviuist,49,  liayuiarket,  Isoudon. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT'S 
STEEL  PENS. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DITALERS  TnBOUGIIOUT  TUB  WORLD. 


BOND’S  PERMANENT  MARKINO 

INK.  awed  In  the  Army  and  Navy,  by  Outfitters, 
Ac.,  and  almost  every  family,  for  securing  w-earing  at>- 
pare’.  Ac.,  against  loss  or  mistake.  This  Ink  does  not 
coritHle  the  texture  of  the  finest  fabric,  and  cannot  bo 
equalled  for  blackness  or  dnrability.  Price  Is.  per  bottle. 
Prepsied  only  by  K.  U.  BOND.  10,  Disliopsgatewstreet, 
London,  P^C'.,  an'd  sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Htationsrs. 
l*archa»>’ni  siiould  be  careful  to  observe  the  Unicorn, 
trademark,  on  the  outside  wrapper,  without  which  the 
luk  is  not  genuine. 


TOZR\US  SYRUP  AND  PATE  OF 

LAf^ruriNE  (the  active  princlnle  of  the  fyetluec) 
pti«*e«ses  a'l  t!»e  soothing  propertim  of  Opinm  without  Its 
daii'.'era.  1  i  ighty  recommended  by  the  medical  profei**-lon 
III  Colds,  asthma,  bronchitis,  and  all  chest  affecthfnt.  Hold 
by  O.  JO/KAU,  Fionch  Chemist.  49.  Iiayinark«u,  and  bv 
ail  the  bu»t  Chemists.  Hyrup,  fa.  9d.  j  Pate,  Ss.  3d.  and 


HOLLOWAY’S  purifying,  cooling,  and 

•tren'*thenlng  PILLS  are  admirably  adapted  for 
all  I'Tcgulnviiies  of  the  human  body,  and  should  be  at 
onc”  resoricd  to  when  the  stoinacli  Is  disordered,  the  liver 
do'  iinged.  the  kidneys  insetiva.  tha  bowels  torpid,  or  the 
brain  cloiifly.  All  these  and  graatar  loeoovauisnces  will 
yield  to  tins  madteioe. 


pHAPMAN’S,  NOTTING  HILL.  W. 
^  spRnro, 

_ _ im 

Best  silks  only’ 

BLACK  0R08  GRAIN  BILKA 
45s.  ItysrS 
Messrs.  BONKErd  HtLKtt 
A3  10s.  12  yards. 

6PITALFIKLD8  MOIRB  ANTIQUEB,  X8  10s.  0  yards. 


Mikado,  or  silk  <  loth  oi  japan, 

10  yards,  25s.,  30  Inchos  wide. 

Ladies  will  lieBiipplied  with  this  great  novalty  andeiqalsiti 
texture  according  to  priority  of  order. 


DXNISH  silk  FINISHED  ALPACA, 

As  worn  by  the  Prlneesa. 

Exquisite  Huts  for  Evening  Wear,  19s.  €d.  10  yards, 

32  in.  wide. 


BRDCHKSII.K  finished  ALPACA, 

Perfectly  new%  for  Promenade. 

Wui  ranted  to  wear.  16s.  10  yards. 

32  lu.  wide. 


IIOI'LINS  H»lf  prio..,  XI  15.  6d.  the 

Drcbsof  12  yards.  In  Browns,  Drabs,  and  Greens  only. 

Q a  iTnIxoths  &  roudaIx” rep'^ 

O  Uw  10  yard!. 


MCiUllXlNG. — Ladies’  spoci.l  ntfention 

i.  r.'.iwclfully  dirrcleil  to  Iho  JANUS  COIID,  at 
2Cf4.  61.  the  full  dru»s  af  10  yards.  It  la  very  durable  and 
rvmarkubiy  ciieap. 

Muslins. — Ladies  wishing  the  newest 

French  Designs  on  the  best  Organdie  MuiUas 
stiGuUl  writw  for  1‘attvrns.  Price,  10s.  9d.  the  full  dress. 
Kngiisli  and  French  21uslins  from  2s.  lid.  the  dress. 


James  chap.man,  nottino  Uu.l,  w. 

Patterns  of  all  Goods  Frae. 


T'\E\ISE:  S<->ng.  Sung  by  Mias  Poole. 

A.y  tluslo  and  wor^  (French  and  Boglish)  by  Mrs. 
Arthur  Charles  Wilson.  N'eti  2s. 

London:  GbOiMiL  Emery  and  Co.,  406,  Oxford*street,  W. 
Companion  to  ^  Denise  ”  son;,  Marco. '•  song. 

riYO  AMATEUR  AUTHORS.  A  new 


'■PHE  NEW  GREY  HAIR  RESTORER 

.A  LILY  WATER.— We  should  not  be  doing  justice  to 
our  renders  did  we  withhold  the  information  that  a  well* 
known  Physician  has  pronounced  KEUSIIAW'8  LILY 
WaXTEll  to  be  a  perfect  lybarnilets  Restorer  of  the  Human 
Hair  to  its  Original  Colour.  He  also  states  that  it  promotes 
t'  e  growth  of  the  Hair,  and  kecits  tlie  head  cool  and  clean, 
Priif  5s.  and  3s  per  bottle,  of  Mr.  Kershaw,  20,  beymour* 
phKv,  FuIbam-road,8.VV. 

bample  Bottles  sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamps,  with  6(L 
extra  for  carriage. 


Ladies  may  increase  their  pocket* 

money  bybecMtnlng  Agents  for  the  Private  Hale  of 


BRAHEE  sugar.  Discovered  186.). — 

This  Hovereign  Remedy— Ree  •*  Laaoef”— for  Rhea* 
matism.  Lumbago.  Neuralgia,  Toothache,  and  Colds,  mar 
now  be  had,  with  Directions,  of  all  Diuggists,  at  Is.  Igd. 
and  2s.  9d.  per  Packet 


COALS,  ICa.  PER  TON,  Cobblea 

Derby,  17a  6d. :  best  Main,  22s.;  best  Sllkitone,  21s. 
beet  Stnffurdahire  Wallsend,  a  hard,  clean,  snd  durable 
ooni,  will  not  slack  in  the  cellar,  equal  to  anv,  23s  :  second 
Msi.i,  ;  small,  lOi.  6d  ;  best  coke,  IDs.  6d.  |)ei- 10  socks. 
C.  8.  ItUHBARD.  69,  Albany-street  Regent s*park;  or 
61a,  Wlgraor«*Htreet  Cavsttdish*sqiiai’e.  No  sj^ots  em* 
ployed.  Established  1661. 


MORRISON'S  ARGHIMEDIAN  HEM-FOLOER 

For  tho  Sawing*MBchiae  bod  the  Fiogor. 

Manufacturad  solely  by 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT. 

8TF.F.I.  PEN  MAKER  TO  TnE  QUEEN, 

BIKMlNaHAlL 

Drawings  and  particulars  forwarded  oo  appReatioo. 


SHEAT'S  CAPILLUNE, 

for  tho  Insprovament  of  the  Hair,  Is  one  af  the  most 
ph'aeant  and  efHcaeiotts  remedies  when  the  Hair  is  falling 
off  or  becoming  thin.  One  trial  wl'I  eonvinea  the  most 
Sv'VTUlesI  of  its  vah'S.  Bold  by  the  manufacturer  and  sols 
proprietor,  in  htUth’S  at  2<.,  Ss.  GtL.  7a..  and  10s.  6d  each, 
or  sent  to  any  rsUwsy  Station  In  the  United  Kingdom  for 
el?ht  extra  stamps  for  any  siaa.  R.  B.  HHEAT,  (?oart 
IlaiDireaarr.  Ac..  61.  Kiags*road  (near  Katoa-square), 
ChelMa,  l<<mdon,  8.W 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  ADVERTISER. 


Adopted  by  all  distinguished  Players  of  the  Game.  Prices  from  15s.  per  Set.  Descriptive  Price  List  sent  free 

on  application. 

WHOLESALE:  JAQUES  &  SON,  102,  HATTON  GARDEN,  LONDON. 

CAUTION. — In  order  to  guard  against  inferior  imitations,  observe  the  name  “  Jaques  and  Sox”  on  each  Box, 

without  wbieh  none  are  genuine. 


OIl.X3IA.NXE2A.XJ«,  BONIVEX  BOXES,  XRA.VEI..lLiI3VGr  BA.GS 

Illustrated  Catalogue  post  free  for  Thvo  Stamps. 

TRUNK  AND  PORTMANTEAU  MANUFAUrORY,  No.  78, 

ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  BASKET  WAREHOUSE,  Nos.  74  and  76, 

WIGMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


*1"  TT  -  T  yiq 

THE  SPIRAL  ELASTIC  ABDOMINAL  BELTS. 


KSiSDRU  EIQt’tltT.D. 
Circumference  (t  a  6  c. 
OepUi  from  a  to  e. 


I^IIE  more  frequent  and  earlier  adoption  of  this  Belt  previous  to  Accouchement  would 
prevent  many  of  the  distressing  results  so  often  complained  of  after  confinement.  During  pregnancy 
the  support  derived  from  its  use  will  afford  the  createst  relief,  securing  a  more  favourable  time  ;  while, 
by  its  use  after  parturition,  the  general  and  equal  pressure  allorded  secures  the  restoration  of  shape,  and 
the  contraction  so  essential  to  ultimate  recovery. 

It  i.s  recommenced  by  tbe  first  Accoucheurs  of  the  day  in  cases  of  prolapsus  uteri,  dropsy,  and  obesity, 
and,  when  fitted  with  air  pads  for  umbilical  and  inguinal  hernia,  in  pivfercnco  to  steel  trusses. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  O.N'  APPLICATION  TO 

EDWARD  or  LXrs.  HUXLEY,  12,  Old  Cavcndish*3trect,  Cxfcrd-street. 


SILVER  MEDAL.  PARIS,  1867.  HONOURABLE  MENTION,  International  ExUbition,  1862. 

H.  J.  CAVE  &  SONS, 

I  SPECIAL  APPOINTMENT  to  Her  Royal  Highness  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 

PATENTEES  OF  THE  “ROYAL  VICTORIA  QUINQUEPARTITE”  EXPANDING  BASKET. 
INVENTORS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

wjkTERpmoFj^mss  Jkm  mnmr  baskets. 


XUM 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  ADVERTISER. 


I. 


BABY  LINEN. 


INFANTS’  LAYETTE, 


COMPLETE, 


^16. 


LADIES’  TROUSSEAU, 


COMPLETE, 


.£20. 


INDIAN  OUTFITS, 

£20,  £30,  £45. 


CCLONIAL  OUTFITS. 

£20,  £30,  £45. 


LIIVEIV. 


INFANTS’  CLOAKS,  in  all  colours,  in 

Cachemere  d’Ecosse . 15/G  to  21/- 

Ditto  in  real  Cashmere,  braided  or 

quilted . 21/-  to  42/- 

Ditto,  elaborately  embroidered,  and 

lin^  ■with  silk  throughout  ....  60/-  to  90/- 
INFANTS’  ROBES,  for  useful  wear  .  .  6/9  to  12/6 

Ditto,  fine  muslin  work,  and  fully 

tucked . 15/6  to  25/- 

INFANTS’  CHRISTENING  ROBES, 

rich  apron-fronts  and  robings  .  .  25/-  to  100/- 


INFANTS’  PELISSES,  richly  braided, 
and  various  new  trimmings  .  .  .  1 
INFANTS’  HOODS,  glace  silk  and 
satin,  quilted  or  embroidered  ... 
INFANTS’  MONTHLY  GOWNS, 
trimmed  with  insertion  and  scallop  . 
INFANTS’  NIGHT-GOWNS  .... 

„  Flannels  and  Head  Squares. 

„  Diapers,  PUches,  and  Pinafores. 
„  Berceaunettes  and  Baskets. 

And  every  other  requisite. 


12/-to4g8. 

6/6  to  21/- 

4/6  to  9/6 
3/-  to  5/6 


TJIVBEB  ETTVEIV 

FOR  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN  OF  ALL  AQES. 

Every  neces-sary  in  UNDER  LINEN  may  be  selected  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  the  old-established  reputation 
of  the  house  will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  workmansliip  and  materials  receive  unremitting  attention. 


FLANNEL  DRESSING  GOWNS. 
CAMBRIC  WRAPPERS. 


JUVENILE  DRESSES. 
KNICKERBOCKER  SUITS. 


The  specialities  of  the  current  month  are  the  Grosvenor  Nightdress,  at  128.  9d. ;  the  Pearl  Chemise, 
at  8b.  lid. ;  and  two  new  designs  in  Slip  Bodies.  That  exquisitely-shaped  Corset,  the  Enthema,  still  meets 
with  univer^  approval  _ 

ADLEY  &  CO., 

WHOLESALE  MANUFACTURERS  &  DESIGNERS  OF  BABY  LINEN  &  UNDER  LINEN, 

Retail  Depot— 68,  69,  &  70,  Bishopsgate  St.  Without,  City,  Zi.C. 

(Letters  to  Mrs.  Aolxt,  Underclothing  Department) 

ILLUSTRATED  LIST  OF  PRICES  POST  FREE. 
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Guineas  upwards, 


Prices  from 


PA  „  Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers  .  fJLL 

the  BELGRAVIA,"  also  Manufacturers  of  all  other  kind^  of  Sewing  Machinesj^^^^ 

Manufactory:  WELLINGTON  WORKS,  OLDHAM. 

•epota:  5,  KINO  STREET,  MANCHESTER,  I20..  BOLD  STREET,  LIVERPOOL^ 


And  in  most  of  the  trincital  Towns  in  Iht  Kinedom. 


MAKES  6  STITCHES. 

PRIZE  MEDALS,  whmi-i.kr  and  Wii.soN  I  .nk  Stitrli.  OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

N<  HHSThR  A'  I.IVKRINnH.,  ,oc„  AVlI.I.CO.V  and  CIKKS.  t.r  b(n,i:le  Chain  .,  .  L  urtainly  the  ni..st  perfctt  .ind  (nni|>letc  of 

••  valuahle  inipriiveincnts."  '  CRDVl-R  and  BAKKR.  nr  Ih.iil.lc  ..  ..  >•'  kind— .l/«Aa«;,j  .l/„A.„i„/e. 

. . •• 

KrK.HlAAI.1 .  1868  i  C.MJI  I.  .  .  or  4  rhfc.iil  „  „  all  must  a|>|>car  almost 

Illy  Silver  Mcital  Ht  MlDDLIiTON  1868  |  IIKUIR.WIA  limbroldury  Stitcli,  Massive  ami  A  raarvel  in  the  ranee  of  its  ((erfonuames.— 
donly  Prize  at  ACCKKSGTON  .  1869  I  nriUiant  from  I  to  H  Threads.  MorntUi^  Star. 

A  NOISELESS  MACHINE, 

As  makers  of  all  kinds  of  machines,  BRADBURY  &  CO.  emphatically  recommend  the  “BELGRAVIA"  as  the  best,  most  simple,  most 
Ue.  and  most  comprehensive  family  machine  in  the  wocld,  the  rewards  and  the  opinions  of  the  press  testify  to  its  cxcellencea 


only  Prize  at  ACCRKSGTON 


Brilliant  from  I  to  M  Threads. 
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HOW  I  WON  MY  WIFE. 

I  sing  of  happy  times ;  though  past,  not  dead, 

Their  memories  live,  the  hours  alone  are  fled ; 

Although  the  days  that  yet  too  swiftly  fly 
Are  still  as  blest  as  those  now  long  gone  by — 

Thus,  having  dined,  I  spake  to  friends,  a  few 
Who  came  to  taste  my  mutton,  and  to  view 
My  matrimonial  bliss,  and  drink  my  health 
In  sparkling — water,  source  of  bloom  and  wealth ! 
Responding  to  entreaties  round  the  room 
With  your  permission.  Reader,  I  resume 
The  thread  of  my  narration ;  by-the-bye 
The  phrase  is  apropos,  and  you’ll  see  why, 

As  I  proceed. 

You  now  know  that  I  dwell 
Devoted  to  a  Wife,  which  thus  befell : — 

Here  glancing  do^vn  the  table  towards  her  place 
I  caught  a  little  look  upon  her  face 
Beseeching  silence,  or  but  part  expressed, 

On  what  she  held  as  sacred  in  her  breast. 

The  acts  of  our  fond  courtship  : — I  comply. 

As  who  indeed  would  not?  Let  each  supply 
From  his  own  story  here  ;  Love  acts  the  same 
In  all  who  comprehend  the  generous  flame. 

Suffice  it  then  to  say,  a  bachelor  I 
Subsisted  in  a  lodging  near  the  sky. 

Ill  cared  for,  buttonless,  perplexed  with  rents, 

Always  in  debt  and  full  of  discontents; 

Evening  to  me  brought  no  soft,  soothing  rest, 

I  sought  my  bed  too  oft  with  heart  opprest ; 

No  pleasing  visions  came  my  sleep  to  cheer. 

And  Thought  dwelt  on  the  morrow  oft  with  fear. 


HOW  I  WON  MY  WIFE. 


It  chanced  one  day  that  I  obtained'  a  peep 
Into  a  room,  that  made  my  bosom  leap 
AVith  recollections  that  I  thought  were  dead 
Of  youthful  days,  and  a  few  tears  I  shed. 

This  chamber  was  beneath  my  own,  I  thouglit 
I  would  have  lingered,  but  dared  not  be  caught : — 
The  open  window  shaded  from  the  heat. 

Contained  a  little  garden  on  its  seat. 

Whose  perfume  filled  the  air  with  rose  and  musk, 
Which  floated  to  my  window,  where  at  dusk 
I  oft  had  noticed  it,  and  wondered  whence 
It  stole  on  my  enslaved  and  sleepy  sense  ; 

A  little  blackbird  warbled  out  its  song 
And  made  the  silence  joyous  all  day  long ; 

Some  cheerful  prints,  a  graceful  statuette 
Were  o’er  the  fire-place  on  the  mantel  set ; 

A  case  of  books,  a  table,  easy  chair, 

A  desk,  a  work-box,  and  a  lamp  were  there 
And  much  besides ;  the  eye  on  all  could  dwell 
Much  truer  than  the  tongue  the  whole  can  tell. 

I  turned,  with  feet  unwilling,  to  depart 
From  this  neat,  quiet  room,  w  hich  on  my  heart 
Had  made  a  deep  impression,  thinking  she 
Who  owmed  it  must  a  lovely  creature  be. 

When  I  espied  there,  just  beneath  my  eyes 
A  curious  thing,  unique  in  shape  and. size — 

’Twas  fixed  upon  a  little  table,  made 
Of  Walnut  w'ood,  and  to  my  mind  conveyed 
A  sense  of  perfect  finish  neatly  wrought. 

And  shaped  just  like  the  letter  G,  I  thought ; 
What  it  might  be  I  could  not  even  guess, 

I  longed  to  touch,  but  dared  not  so  transgress ! 
Alone  within  my  room,  I  cast  about 
W'ithin  my  mind,  how  I  might  next  find  out 
And  know  its  owner,  if  mayhap  she  might 


HOW  I  WON  MY  WIFE. 
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Indulge  me  with  so  coveted  a  sight. 

But  failed  to  satisfy  myself,  when  chance 
Gave  me  the  help  I  needed,  to  advance. 

It  was  her  willing  slave  and  cheerful  friend ; 

I  Endowments  and  resources  without  end 
I  Pertained  thereto 0  wondrous  “  Letter  G !  ” 

I  All  thrifty  housewives  strive  to  copy  thee. 

Mark  !  how  the  mystic  needle  quickly  plies, 

List !  how  in  silence  every  stitch  it  ties. 

How  perfect  is  the  whole !  so  quick,  so  still. 

Obedient  to  the  worker’s  slightest  will. 

Thenceforth  a  happy  hour  I  often  spent. 

On  both  Machine  and  Mistress  most  intent. 

And,  quite  enraptured  at  the  ease  with  which 
Now  this,  now  that,  now  every  kind  of  stitch 
Formed  rapidly  beneath  her  nimble  hand. 

Mused  on  the  blessings  such  machines  command  ; 
And  deeming  she  who  so  industrious  wrought 
Could  teach  me  much  that  was  with  wisdom  fraught. 
Relinquished  all  my  wayward  ways  with  ease 
And  sought  in  earnest  her  pure  mind  to  please — 

She  often  Sewing  while  most  mortals  sleep, 

I  musing,  let  me  Sow  that  I  may  reap 
I^Le  fruit  of  acts  unselfish,  done  in  love 
To  Him  who  showers  all  blessings  from  above : 

And  wlien  she  varied  and  some  work  was  Felled^ 

No  doubt,  thought  I,  as  I  that  work  beheld, 

Should  I  but  lay  the  axe  to  my  wrong  ways 
Felling  them  also,  I  shall  win  her  praise  : 

Still  watching,  I  would  see  the  Binder  used. 

No  doubt,  she’d  have  me  also — thus  I  mused — 

Deny  myself ;  sobriety  must  be 
A  Binder  on  my  ways,  to  steady  me  : 

'  She  halts  not  in  her  work,  and  Hemming  now. 


HOW  I  WON  MY  WIFE. 


4 

Ah  me  !  thought  I,  as  ’ncath  the  hint  I  bow,  | 

Regardless  of  the  future,  my  misdeeds  | 

Too  oft  have  Hemmed  me  in,  and  conscience  pleads. 

Use  then  the  present  so  the  future  be 
No  ill  to  think  of  when  ’tis  past  to  thee : 

And  now  she  takes  the  Quilter,  next  the  Guide, 

Ah  !  thought  I,  if  I  can  that  help  provide, 

Which  I  should  have  in  thee  as  wife  of  mine 
I  could  believe  that  Guide  almost  divine  ! 

Help  for  all  tempted  moments,  and  what  bliss, 

To  be  rewarded  by  thy  loving  kiss  ! 

I  almost  sacrilegious  deem  this  thought,  ; 

And  watch  again  what  next  I  shall  be  taught. 

As  on  she  works  untiring ; — does  she  Braid  ? 

E’en  so  will  I  let  some  good  deeds  be  laid, 

Like  fair  embroidery,  around  my  ways, 

Which  when  I’m  dead  may  worthy  be  of  praise. 

She  seeing  all  my  interest  was  gained. 

Tucking  and  Cording  also  were  explained,  | 

With  many  more  Attachments;  I  ashamed  t 
Thought  one  Attachment  whieh  she  had  not  named, 
flight  yet  be  added ;  and  one  happy  eve 
I  ventured  my  heart’s  burden  to  relieve. 

And  told  an  earnest  tale  : — the  rest  you  know ; 

Emerged  from  all  my  former  self,  I  owe 

My  fortune  in  life,  and  my  heart’s  happy  queen 
To  the  Willcox  and  Gibbs  Silent  Sewing  Machine! 


TAMERTON. 


The  Sewing  Machine  whose  praises  are  so  happilj 

sung  by  “  Taraerton  ”  may  be  had  for  a  month’s  trial,  without  any  expena 
whatever  even  for  carriage,  from  the  manufacturers,  the  Willcox  &  Gibb 
Sewing  Machine  Company,  135,  Regent  Street,  and  150,  Chea[)si(ie 
London.  See  their  advertisements.  One  can  hardly  conceive  of  s 
stronger  or  more  trustworthy  assurance  of  the  general  acceptability  an’ 
faultlessness  of  an  article  of  merchandise,  than  such  confidence  of  its  inabci. 
in  its  ability  to  command  approval. 
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Horace  now  looked  at  her  with  more  interest,  and 
seemed  to  regret  that  he  had  speken  harshly  to  her. 
He  whispered  u  word  to  his  mother,  who  nodded,  and 
he  then  said  to  Pauline — 

“  You  said  you  were  cold.  Will  yon  come  and  eat 
your  breakfast  by  the  fire  ?” 

“  Oh,  thank  you ;  how  very  kind  you  arc !”  Pauline 
replied,  and  eagerly  stepj^ed  out  of  the  chill  air  into 
the  shelter  of  the  stall.  “  I  have  journeyed  a  long  way 
this  motming,”  she  added,  when  she  had  taken  a  seat 
by  the  stove,  “and  journeying  in  the  night  without 
food  makes  one  very  cold.” 

“Poor  child!”  said  the  blind  woman,  putting  out 
her  hand  until  she  touched  Pauline’s  shoulder. 

Pauline  looked  up  into  her  face  with  a  full  heart, 
for  those  two  words  were  uttered  in  a  kinder  tone 
than  she  had  ever  heard  before.  “  Had  I  had  such  a 
mother  as  that,”  she  thought  to  herself,  “  how  happy 
I  should  have  been !” 

“Are  you  going  to  friends  in  London?”  Horace 
ventured  to  ask. 

Pauline  was  silent,  and  hung  her  head,  but  feeliug 
that  Horace’s  gaze  was  fixed  upon  her,  she  murmured — 

“  I  have  no  friends.” 

The  usual  customers  began  to  arrive,  and  both 
Horace  and  his  mother  were  very  busy.  Pauline  sat 
unseen  behind  the  canvas  curtain,  and  as  the  warmth 
of  the  coffee  and  the  stove  crept  through  her  limbs  she 
fell  into  a  sound  sleep. 

St.  Pancras  Church  clock  chimed  eight,  and  awoke 
Pauline,  who  found  that  she  had  been  wrapped  in  a 
warm  shawl,  and  that  her  damp  boots  were  drying  by 
the  stove.  Her  heart  was  full  to  bursting ;  and  look¬ 
ing  round  with  eyes  full  of  a  new  emotion,  she  saw  the 
white-haired  woman  standing  by  her. 

“  You  say  you  have  no  friends,  my  child,”  said  the 
latter.  “  We  have  no  friends.  We  have  little  to  offer 
you,  but  we  can  give  you  shelter  and  bread  until  you 
decide  what  you  will  do.” 

Pauline  grasped  her  hand,  and  wept  upon  it  tears  of 
gratitude. 

Horace  was  busy  dismantling  the  stall,  and  pl.acing 
the  parts  upon  a  barrow,  which  he  presently  proceeded 
with  some  labour  to  wheel  eastward.  Pauline  and  his 
mother  followed  him. 

The  home  of  Edith  Denbigh  and  her  son  Horace  was 
in  the  unattractive  neighbourhood  of  King’s-cross. 
Three  small  rooms  and  a  right  of  way  to  a  common 
yard  where  the  barrow  stood,  they  had  obtained  for 
five  sliilliiigs  a  week.  Although  they  had  been  resident 
there  more  than  three  months,  the  rooms  were  barely 
furnished,  but  Horace  told  Pauline  that  they  would 
soon  be  more  comfortable,  as  they  were  making  more 
than  they  spent.  During  the  day  both  Horace  and  his 
mother  did  basket-work,  which  in  the  afternoon  they 
carried  for  sale  to  the  West-End.  And  here  Pauline 
found  a  home.  And  after  the  first  few  mornings  she 
went  with  Horace  to  the  stall,  and  left  his  mother  at 
home ;  she  became  skilled  in  basket-work,  and  never 
faded  to  sell  all  she  made;  and  she  was  pcriectly 
happy. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

A  CONSPIRACY. 

CAPTAIN  FELLOWES  rode  away  from  Ogleton, 
after  slinking  from  the  Castle  grounds  with  a 
feeliug  at  his  heart  which  it  would  bo  unpleasant  mi¬ 
nutely  to  describe.  His  object  in  attending  the  fete 
was  twofold.  He  had  seen  Eleanor  under  a  disadvan¬ 
tage,  and  had  not  appreciated  her  beauty  as  rumour 
appeared  to  do.  He  wished  to  test  personally  the 
veracity  of  rumour.  Furthermore,  he  was  anxious  to 
discover  upon  what  footing  she  stood  at  Ogleton 
Castle ;  having  made  up  his  mind  to  reveal  hiiueelf 
to  her,  and  declare  what  he  knew  if  he  found  her 
placing  herself  anyrvhere  beyond  his  reach. 

His  reception  by  Eleanor,  and  his  violent  treatment 
by  Ilariy  Huntingdon,  caused  him  to  feel,  in  the  first 
place,  that  he  had  to  deal  with  no  ordinary  woman ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  that  Eleanor  had  a  friend  who 
would  dare  to  take  Captain  Fellowcs  by  the  throat, 
and  who  had  the  physical  strength  to  throw  him  upon 
a  table  with  such  force  as  to  cause  it  to  shiver  into 
pieces  beneath  him.  Tliese  were  facts — incontestable 
facts.  But  notwithstanding  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  his  meeting  with  Eleanor,  and  notwithstanding  these 
incontestable  facts,  a  corner  had  remained  in  his  heart 
in  which  passion  took  root ;  and,  meditating  as  he  rode 
swiftly  along,  the  passion  grew,  and  he  turned  his  head 
more  than  once  to  look  at  the  Castle  towers,  which 
stood  out  majestically  in  the  light  of  the  rising  moon, 
and  which  contained  her. 

Up  to  this  time  he  had  been  fortune-hunting.  His 
hope  was  that  he  should  induce  her  to  abandon  all 
claim  to  Arthur  Denbigh’s  property  in  favour  of 
Pauline ;  and  that  being  accomplished,  that  he  might 
— by  whatever  fraud  he  cared  little— divert  it  from 
Pauline  to  himself.  But  he  was  working  by  a  half- 
light.  He  knew  that  Arthur  Denbigh  had  relinquished 
the  property,  but  he  did  not  know  the  reason  why 
Eleanor  did  not  at  once  take  possession  of  it.  He  ob¬ 
tained  no  clue  to  this  reason  from  the  letter  he  had 
2)icked  up  at  the  old  house,  but  he  felt  that  the  reason 
was  a  secret  in  the  breast  of  Eleanor.  Did  it  exist, 
too,  in  the  bosom  of  Pauline  ? 

His  meditations  were  cut  short  by  a  voice  from 
behind  calling  upon  him  to  stop.  The  voice  was  the 
voice  of  a  rider  who  had  ridden  hard.  Fellowes  turned 
his  horse  and  faced  the  stranger,  who  was  none  other 
than  Michael  Vernon. 

“  My  son,  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  me.  I  am 
a  priest.  Take  your  hand  from  your  weapon,”  said 
Father  Vernon,  who  had  a  horror  of  firearms. 

“  Never  mind  my  weapon.  Proceed  with  your  busi¬ 
ness,”  replied  Fellowcs  rudely. 

“  You  have  not  many  minutes  since  left  the  grounds 
of  Ogleton  Castle,  within  whose  walls  you  received  an 
indignity  which  I  witnessed.” 

“  The  devil  you  did!” 

“  Miss  Eleanor  Welson  was  the  object  of  yonr  visit 
to  the  Castle.  There  hangs  some  mystery  about  her, 
and  that  mystery  I  am  as  anxious  as  you  are  to  solve. 
I  am  father  confessor  at  the  Castle,  and  may  be  of  use 
to  you.” 
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Fellowes  listened  attentively. 

“  I^et  U3  be  moving,  or  we  may  be  observed,”  ho  said, 
and  they  rode  slowly  back  towards  the  castle.  “  Why 
are  yon  anxious  to  solve  this  mystery  ?”  he  added. 

“  Must  I  tell  you,  my  sou,  in  order  to  render  you 
assistance?  Well,  there  is  no  reason  for  concealment. 
I  am  a  priest,  but  I  have  the  pride  of  a  man.  I  placed 
her  on  the  road  which  she  is  now  travelling  to  fortune, 
and  she  spurns  me  with  her  foot.”  Fellowes  looked  at 
the  countenance  of  the  priest  with  a  keen  glance,  and 
he  played  with  the  weapon  at  his  belt. 

“  You  mean  you  love  her  and  she  docs  not  return 
it,”  said  Fellowes. 

“Ha!  ha!”  laughed  the  priest.  “My  son,  do  you 
think  a  priest  capable  of  love?  Ha !  ha!” 

“  1  am  in  no  laughing  humour,  father.  Swear  to  me 
you  do  not  love  her.” 

“  My  son,  I  hate  her.  Nay,  hardly  so.  Dut  I  once 
tlionghl  I  loved  her.  It  was  an  illusion,  and  now  I 
despise  myself  and  her.  I  would  drag  her  by  her 
beautiful  hair  from  the  pedestal  of  idolatry  on  which 
she  now  stands,  and  whence  she  will  be  able  to  select  at 
will  the  pink  of  manhood,  of  station,  and  of  wealth.” 

“  What  ?  If  1  prove  that  she  is  sailing  under  false 
colours,  that  her  name  is  assumed,  tliat  her  child  is 
deserted  and  an  outcast  on  the  world,  that  she  is  now 

scheming -  Bah!  What  am  I  saying?”  cried 

Fellowes,  seeing  how  far  he  had  gone,  and  with  what 
cunning  attention  the  priest  drank  in  every  word. 

“Enough,  my  son.  Those  proofs  are  amply  suffi¬ 
cient  for  our  purpose.” 

“  Pish  !  It  is  a  lie — all  lies  !  I  have  no  proof.«, 
said  Fellowes,  growing  hot. 

“It  is  useless,  friend.  Your  secret  is  mine.  W'e 
must  be  friends.” 

“  But  you  love  her  still,”  said  Fellowes  between  his 
teeth. 

“  I  have  told  you.  W'e  arc  friends.  Good  night." 

The  priest  rode  off  rapidly,  so  rapidly  th.at  Fellowes 
could  not  have  overtaken  him  had  he  so  desired  it,  and 
accordingly  he  turned  his  horse’s  head  and  rode  for 
London. 

Father  Vernon  returned  to  the  castle,  quietly  entered 
his  study,  and  closed  the  door. 

“Now,  my  fine  lady,”  he  said  under  his  breath, 
“  the  net  i.s  .spread  for  the  bird  of  beautiful  plumage. 
Now  is  the  falcon  poised  on  wrist  for  flight  whenever 
the  gay  bird  reaches  the  topmost  branches  of  the  tree. 
When  most  secure  in  her  elevation  and  cooing  the 
sweet  notes  of  prosperity,  the  beak  of  the  pursuing 
bird  shall  fall.  But  before  the  flight  she  shall  see  the 
wrist  on  which  the  falcon  sits,  and  if  she  bows  to  it 
and  clasps  it  fondly,  she  shall  be  safe,  yea,  safe  even 
from  that  craven  captain.” 

And  the  priest  retired  to  rest,  and  the  castle  slept  in 
the  moonlight. 


CHAPTER  XHI. 

AN  UNEXPECTTED  ALLY. 

I'^HE  castle  truly  slept  in  the  moonlight ;  but  not  all 
the  inmates.  Lord  Oglethorpe  was  still  dressed 
when  he  heard  the  trot  of  Father  Vernon’s  horse,  and 


he  opened  his  lattice  window  and  looked  down  into 
the  eourtyard.  He  could  see  the  steam  rising  from 
the  horse’s  back  as  if  he  had  been  ridden  hard,  and  his 
curiosity  was  aroused.  Accordingly  he  determined  to 
see  and  hear  what  he  could  of  Father  Vernon  in  his 
retirement.  Creeping  noiselessly  along  the  corridor  he 
concealed  himself  near  the  door  of  Father  Vernon’s 
room,  saw  his  somewhat  agitated  countenance,  and 
when  the  door  was  closed  he  went  down  on  his  knees 
to  catcli  the  faintest  sound.  The  priest  incautiously 
raised  his  voice  as  he  eame  to  the  end  of  his  soliloquy, 
recorded  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter,  and  the 
cunning  car  of  the  imbecile  noble  drew  in  the  last  few 
words.  Swiftly  he  returned  to  his  own  room,  seized 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  wrote  down  the  words, 
“  Before  the  flight  she  shall  see  the  w-rist  on  which  the 
falcon  sits,  and  if  she  bows  to  it  and  clasjis  it  fondly, 
she  shall  be  safe,  yea,  safe  even  from  that  craven 
captain.” 

Lord  Oglethorpe  lay  awake  throughout  the  night, 
and  was  early  dressed  and  walking  in  the  grounds. 
The  morning  was  delicious,  the  air  invigorating.  Nature 
was  alive  in  its  most  joyous  aspect,  and  as  Lord  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  culled  a  flower  here  and  there  he  lifted  his  face 
to  the  sky  and  surveyed  the  hills  and  the  trees.  And 
he  drew  up  his  figure,  which  was  ordinarily  inclined 
forward,  and  opened  his  chest,  inhaling  vigorously  the 
pure  atmosphere. 

“  Have  I  dreamed  for  many  long  years,"  he  said  to 
himself,  “  or  how  is  it  that  I  appreciate  the  loveliness 
around  me,  and  feel  the  impulses  of  a  reasonable  man¬ 
hood  throbbing  at  my  heart?  How  long  is  it  that  I 
have  been  shunned  by  men,  commiserated,  pitied,  and 
tended  by  w’omen  ?  Ah,  this  is  a  dream.  1  am  now 
dreaming  of  what  I  might  be,  not  what  I  am,  or 
perhaps  of  what  I  once  was.” 

And  his  figure  drooped  again,  and  he  paced  onwards 
and  onwards  until  he  reached  the  extremest  limits  of 
the  grounds.  And  he  sat  upon  the  verge  of  an  incline 
which  overlooked  a  low  country,  interspersed  with 
rivers  and  rivulets  like  the  valley  of  the  Thames.  And 
looking  before  him  he  felt  the  strengthening  influence 
of  space;  he  felt  a  longing  to  be  more  in  harmony  with 
the  glorious  method  and  rcgulaiity  of  Nature ;  a  scorn 
for  the  wretched  contraction  of  his  past  useless  existence 
grew  on  him,  and  ho  walked  the  crest  of  the  hill  fast 
and  restlessly. 

Ilis  attention  was  recalled  by  the  sound  of  voices, 
and  looking  through  the  trees  he  saw  his  mother  and 
Miss  Welson  walking  and  talking  anxiously.  Lord 
Oglethorpe  approached  and  saluted  them. 

Eleanor  M'elson  naturally  enough  had  no  fondness 
for  the  imbecile,  but  she  had  always  felt  a  kindly 
sympathy  for  him.  Now  she  could  not  fail  to  remark 
his  change  of  manner,  his  erect  bearing,  and  his  hand¬ 
some  features.  Lady  Penarvon  looked  at  him  in  dumb 
wondeiTuent. 

“  AVhat  brings  you  here  so  early,  Bertrand?’’  sho 
said  when  she  could  speak.  “And  what  have  you 
been  doing?” 

“  I  have  been  enjoying  the  freshness  of  the  divine 
morning,  mother.  Is  it  not  delightful,  iliss  Welson?” 
he  said. 
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“Truly  charming,  my  lord.  But  your  walk  must 
have  sharpened  your  appetite,  and  breakfast  is  on  the 
table,”  said  Eleanor. 

lie  had  for  the  past  hour  or  two  forgotten  the 
routine  of  the  eastle  life  which  had  been  associated  so 
much  with  the  exhibitions  of  his  weakness,  and  as  it 
was  thus  reealled  to  him  the  old  feeling  of  depression 
came  over  him,  and  with  his  hand  in  the  breast  of  his 
coat  he  walked  by  Eleanor’s  side  silently  back  to  the 
castle.  Before  they  reached  it,  however.  Father  Vernon 
was  seen  approaching  with  a  genial  smile  overspreading 
his  countenance,  and  seemingly  the  very  personation  of 
wonderment.  Ilis  appearance  acted  electrically  on 
Lord  Oglethorpe,  who  once  again  drew  himself  up  to 
his  full  height  and  steadily  watched  his  approach. 

The  priest  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  im¬ 
becile  Bertrand  as  an  unhappy  animal  who  was  not  for 
a  moment  to  be  considered  in  making  any  arrangements, 
or  in  regulating  his  own  conduct,  and  as  he  came  near 
he  saluted  Lady  Penarvon  and  Eleanor,  and  then  turned 
on  his  heel  in  front  of  Lord  Oglethorpe,  so  as  to  dis¬ 
place  him  at  Eleanor’s  side.  Lord  Oglethorpe  placed 
his  hand  firmly  on  the  priest’s  shoulder,  and  seut  him 
spinning  from  his  path,  offered  Eleanor  his  arm,  and 
entered  through  the  French  windows  into  the  breakfast- 
room. 

Father  Vernon  remained  as  if  rooted  to  the  ground, 
and  looked  in  consternation  at  the  retreating  figures. 
“  Is  even  imbecility,”  he  thought,  “  to  awake  from  its 
lethargy  and  eross  me  ?  Is  an  idiot  to  make  me  ap¬ 
pear  ridiculous  in  her  eyes,  and  I  be  without  revenge  ? 
Pish !  She  will  but  admire  my  forbearance,  my  holy 
spirit  of  forgiveness,  my  tender  consideration  of 
Lady  Penarvon.  He  all  but  struck  me,  yet  I  pardon 
him.” 

And  he  joined  them  at  the  meal,  and  passing  Lord 
Oglethorpe,  placed  his  hand  as  with  a  benediction  on 
his  head,  but  without  noticing  it  his  lordship  eontinued 
an  animated  eonversation  in  which  he  was  engaged 
with  Eleanor.  The  priest  remained  but  a  few  moments 
at  the  table,  and  then  retired  to  his  room. 

When  the  morning  was  still  cool,  yet  ripe  and  bril¬ 
liant,  Father  Vernon’s  attention  was  attraeted  by  the 
sound  of  hoofs  in  the  eourtyard,  and  looking  out  he 
saw  Eleanor  and  Lord  Oglethorpe  on  horseback,  and 
the  happy  voice  of  Lady  Penarvon  could  be  heard  at 
the  window  below,  for  her  Bertrand  had  not  been  in 
the  saddle  since  he  left  college  ten  years  ago,  unable 
to  proceed  with  his  studies.  Eleanor,  like  every  ele¬ 
gant  woman,  looked  splendidly  on  horseback,  and  she 
was  in  the  highest  spirits.  The  castle  gates  closed 
behind  them,  and  they  went  off  at  a  swift  trot  along 
the  road  which  had  been  traversed  by  the  party  from 
Medmenham  on  the  day  of  the  fete. 

They  rode  on  long  without  drawing  rein  until  they 
reaehed  the  woods  which  here  and  there  dipped  their 
branches  in  the  Thames.  The  eool  avenues  offered 
an  inviting  diversion  from  the  dusty  road,  and  entering 
the  most  picturesque,  they  walked  their  horses  over 
the  yielding  moss. 

Lord  Oglethorpe  raised  himself  in  his  stirrups  and 
drew  a  long  breath. 

“  Can  you  imagine,  Miss  Welson,”  he  said,  “  a  man¬ 


hood  renewed  when  once  broken  down,  a  mind  illumi¬ 
nated  which  has  once  been  dark,  like  that  flower 
which  has  just  raised  its  fragile  form  from  beneath 
your  horse’s  hoof?” 

“  The  simile  is  eharming,  and  goes  far  to  support 
the  proposition,”  she  replied. 

“Yes,  the  flower  was  not  depressed  irretrievably, 
and  with  its  natural  upward  aspiration  to  the  sun  and 
the  air  which  it  loves  it  raised  itself  again.” 

“But  to  what  do  you  particularly  refer?”  she  asked. 

“  Do  you  not  guess  ?  Have  you  observed  no  change 
in  me  ?  Was  I  not,  although  a  man  in  years,  less  than 
a  boy  in  thought  and  mien  ?” 

“  I  confess  1  have  observed  it,  and  so  has  your  mother, 
to  whom  it  is  a  matter  of  the  deepest  joy.” 

“  And  by  what  means  has  this  change  been  wrought?” 
he  said,  looking  towards  her. 

“  Ah !”  she  said,  “  such  changes  are  attributable  to 
higher  influences  than  any  which  men  possess.” 

“Not  so,”  he  said.  “Love  and  ambition  are  won¬ 
derful  restoratives.  I  am  ambitious,  though  1  do  not 
love.” 

“And  what  is  your  ambition?  Did  you  find  an 
object  at  Ogleton  ?”  she  asked. 

“  Miss  Welson,"  he  said,  looking  her  full  in  the  face, 
“your  future  happiness  is  threatened  by  one  whom 
you  might  least  suspect.” 

Eleanor  started. 

Lord  Oglethorpe  then  related  the  incidents  of  the 
night  of  the  fete,  the  rapid  ride  of  Father  Vernon 
along  the  London  road,  his  agitation  on  his  return, 
and  the  last  words  of  his  soliloquy.  Eleanor  listened, 
to  all  appearance  unmoved. 

“Now,  Miss  Welson,”  said  Lord  Oglethorpe,  after  a 
pause,  “  I  do  not,  I  cannot  ask  what  you  have  to  fear. 
I  simply  ask  you  for  the  privilege  of  shielding  you 
from  this  vile  eouspiracy.” 

“  And  is  that  the  ambition  which  has  changed  your 
nature.  Lord  Oglethorpe?  It  is  indeed  a  chivalrous 
ambition,”  she  said. 

Lord  Oglethorpe  was  silent,  and  so  they  rode  on, 
until  the  leaves  of  the  trees  began  to  speak  of  a  ehange 
in  the  weather.  The  shadows  of  the  woods  had  con¬ 
cealed  the  loss  of  the  sunlight.  In  a  few  moments  they 
found  that  they  were  caught  in  a  sharp  storm.  It  was 
many  miles  back  to  Ogleton,  but  Medmenham  lay  about 
two  miles  along  the  valley.  There  they  resolved  to 
take  refuge,  and  putting  their  horses  into  a  gallop, 
arrived  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  the  manor, 
both  drenched  to  the  skin. 


CHAPTER  XrV. 

K  A  COUNTRY  HOUSE. 

A  MESSENGER  was  at  onee  despatched  to  Ogleton 
Castle  with  information  of  the  disaster  which 
had  overtaken  the  riders,  and  of  the  fact  that  they  had 
found  a  refuge  at  Mrs.  Huntingdon’s,  for  Harry,  with 
the  impulsive  hospitality  which  he  always  exhibited  to 
people  who  were  not  his  mother’s  peculiar  friends,  had 
met  Lord  Oglethorpe  and  his  companion  before  they 
had  time  to  alight. 
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“  By  Jove,”  said  Summery,  who  was  standing  at  the 
drawing-room  window  with  his  glass  in  his  eye,  and 
that  particularly  despairing  look  on  his  face  which 
men  have  in  a  country  house  when  it  rains  hard, 
“here’s  the  leopardess  of  Ogleton — who  knows  the 
fellow  with  her?” 

There  was  a  general  rush  to  the  window,  and  Sir 
Ilobert  Rowland,  who  had  been  a  county  member,  but 
being  extremely  handsome  had  found  it  pleasanter  to 
lead  society  in  the  country  than  to  be  one  of  a  tail  in 
London,  declared  it  to  be  Lord  Oglethorpe. 

“Oglethorpe  on  a  horse’s  back!”  was  the  general 
exclamation.  “  Why,  he  is  an  idiot.” 

This  was  a  polite  way  of  referring  to  a  fellow- 
creature’s  infirmity,  and  was  well  met  by  a  remark  from 
Summery.  Turning  to  the  company  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets  and  his  glass  still  in  his  eye,  he  said — 

“  I  see  idiots  on  horseback  every  day.’’ 

There  was  a  general  titter. 

“What  the  deuce  d’ye  mean,  Singleton  ?”  said  an  ex- 
military  boy,  who,  six  months  before,  had  been  recom¬ 
mended  to  send  in  his  papers  to  his  commander.  “  I’ll 
guarantee  that  Spotsworth  or  Cordingley,  or  any 
other  fellow  here,  will  ride  you  across  any  country  in 
Europe.” 

“  That,”  said  Summery  with  consummate  coolness, 
“  would  go  far  to  prove  you  an  idiot,  because  you 
would  be  safe  to  break  your  neck  over  anything 
rougher  than  a  ploughed  field.” 

The  ex-ensign  started  up,  and  whisked  uneasily  the 
tails  of  his  very  short  coat,  but  any  ebullition  of 
ferocious  sentiment  was  checked  by  the  entrance  of 
Harry  Huntingdon,  leading  in  Eleanor  Welson,  who 
was  followed  by  Lord  Oglethorpe.  Eleanor  was 
dressed  in  a  very  handsome  dress  of  Mrs.  Huntingdon’s ; 
the  vigorous  ride  and  the  excitement  of  the  storm 
had  heightened  her  complexion,  and  increased  the 
brilliancy  of  her  eyes.  Spong,  the  ex-ensign,  nudged 
Spotsworth,  and  Spotsworth  nudged  Cordingley,  and 
these  three  little  minds  were  ready  to  do  anything  to 
render  their  insignificance  conspicuous.  Summery 
looked  through  his  glass  and  reflectively  smoothed  his 
moustache,  whilst  the  baronet  rose  from  his  chair  and 
assumed  an  attitude  which  seemed  to  say  that  he 
claimed  a  right  to  first  introduction.  A  fair  face  gazed 
from  a  corner  on  the  scene — a  fair  sunny  face.  Its 
first  glance  was  fixed  on  Harry,  for  his  return  was 
always  looked  for.  Then  it  rested  on  Eleanor  and 
became  riveted  there. 

“  How  beautiful  I”  she  murmured. 

The  new  arrivals  were  adopted  by  Harry,  as  his 
mother  showed  no  partieular  zeal  as  hostess,  but  his 
sister  instantly  sought  to  cover  the  embarrassment  which 
she  conceived  Lord  Oglethorpe  would  feel.  It  was  not 
Lord  Oglethorpe’s  object  to  let  the  change  which  he  had 
recently  felt  be  generally  observed,  and  consequently 
he  merely  bowed  in  acknowledgment  of  Miss  Hunting¬ 
don’s  intention. 

A  man  who  was  one  of  Harry’s  epauletted  super¬ 
fluities,  an  infantry  lieutenant,  and  his  particular  aver¬ 
sion,  a  dark,  straight-haired,  shaven,  lean  fellow,  of 
any  age  between  twenty-five  and  foi-ty,  stood  by  the 
owner  of  the  sunny  face  in  the  corner,  and  he  heard 


her  murmur,  “  How  beautiful  I”  and  he  murmured  in 
reply,  “  Beauty  is  not  everything.” 

She  looked  up  in  his  face  inquiringly,  but  he  was 
looking  blankly  before  him,  and  it  was  hard  to  believe 
that  he  had  said  anything.  Then  he  spoke  again. 

“  Do  you  know  the  quiet  young  man  who  is  with 
that  lady  ?”  he  inquired. 

“  It  is  Lord  Oglethorpe,  I  believe,”  she  replied. 

“Should  you  like  to  be  introduced  to  her’?  I  know 
her,  and  I  think  I  might  venture  on  the  liberty.” 

“  Thank  you,  I  should,  very  much  ;  but  I  will  ask 
Mr.  Huntingdon.” 

“  By  no  means.  I  shall  be  delighted.” 

Eleanor  had  taken  a  seat  near  them,  and  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  led  his  new  friend  to  her. 

“  Miss  Welson,”  he  said,  with  a  leer  from  the  comer 
of  his  eyes  which  at  once  inspired  her  with  intense 
dislike,  “this  young  lady  is  anxious  to  know  you,” 
and  he  leered  again  more  broadly.  “Miss  Marian 
Denbigh.” 

Eleanor  bowed  low,  and  when  she  raised  her  head 
again  the  colour  had  forsaken  her  cheeks,  but  she 
made  room  by  her  side,  and  invited  Marian  to  sit 
down. 

At  this  moment  Harry  came  up. 

“Marian,”  he  said  with  a  smile,  “did  you  know 
Miss  Welson  ?” 

“  Not  until  this  moment,”  she  said. 

“  And  who  intro  luced  you  ?”  he  asked. 

“  Lieutenant  Spa.  rowhawk.” 

The  lieutenant  g&  !cd  vacantly  before,  as  if  utterly 
ignorant  that  his  name  had  been  mentioned,  or  that 
anybody  was  looking  him  or  thinking  about  him. 

“Have  you  been  long  acquainted?”  Miss  Welson 
inquired  of  Harry,  “i  think  I  have  heard  Miss 
Denbigh’s  name  before.” 

Sparrowhawk  pricked  his  ears,  and,  strange  to  say, 
Harry  blushed. 

“  How  long  is  it,  Marian  ?”  he  said ;  and,  strange  to 
say,  Marian  blushed,  and  said  she  did  not  know. 

Eleanor  smiled,  and  Sparrowhawk  found  himself 
rather  out  of  his  element. 

“Excuse  my  questions.  Miss  Denbigh,”  Eleanor 
said,  “  but  do  you  live  in  this  neighbourhood,  or  are 
you  a  visitor  ?” 

“  I  live  with  grandpapa  and  grandmamma,  not  far 
from  here,”  she  replied. 

“  But  you  are  not  an  orphan  ?”  Eleanor  said,  with  so 
much  kindness  in  her  voice  that  Marian  could  merely 
shake  her  head  in  reply. 

At  this  moment  Sir  Robert  Rowland  approached 
and  begged  the  pleasure  of  taking  Eleanor  to  lunch. 
The  company  followed  them,  and  Marian  sat  on 
Eleanor’s  left,  and,  much  to  her  annoyance.  Sparrow- 
hawk  was  her  vis-a-vis.  They  had  scarcely  been  seated 
when  Sir  Robert  addressed  Eleanor. 

“  I  am  lost  in  wonder.  Miss  Welson,  that  you  should 
have  been  resident  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  that  I 
should  not  have  had  the  felicity  of  meeting  you 
before.” 

And  he  smoothed  his  fair  beard,  and  evidently 
thought  that  the  deprivation  was  not  entirely  on  his 
side. 
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“  It  is  not  very  remarkable,”  said  Eleanor,  “  con¬ 
sidering  that  I  have  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  a 
short  time  only.” 

“  But  I  know  every  one  directly  they  arrive,  and  I 
am  surprised  I  did  not  see  a  notice  in  the  county 
paper  of  your  arrival  at  the  castle.  Some  people  think 
county  papers  very  stupid  to  do  that  kind  of  thing, 
but  it  keeps  up  titn.  T«n  is  a  moral  force  in  this 
country,  and  the  atmosphere  of  haut-ton  is  alone  to 
be  breathed  with  unalloyed  pleasure.” 

“  Good  society  is  very  enjoyable,”  Eleanor  replied, 
“but  I  have  found,  to  my  mortification,  that  good 
society  does  uot  always  mean  good  breeding.” 

“  Perhaps  you’re  right.  Miss  Welson.  But  a  little 
vulgarity  only  makes  the  real  thing  more  enjoyable. 

I  was  in  Parliament  once,  but  so  many  snobs  got  in 
and  managed  to  speak,  some  thought,  as  well  as  I 
did,  that  I  resolved  to  lead  any  county  rather  than 
follow  any  leader  in  the  House.” 

“  It  must  be  a  matter  of  taste,”  she  replied. 

“  Do  you  think  I^ord  Mountjoy  will  stand  another 
contest  ?”  said  Lord  Oglethorpe,  who  had  caught  the 
last  part  of  the  conversation. 

Sir  Bobert  turned  towards  him,  and  after  a  pause 
said — 

“  Lord — Mountjoy !  well,  p'rhaps  not.  If  not, ' 
would  yoM  stand?”  And  as  he  said  this  the  baronet 
turned  to  Eleanor  and  smiled,  but  the  smile  vanished 
as  he  perceived  her  heightened  colour  and  obvious 
scorn. 

“  I  have  not  quite  made  up  ir.y  mind,”  Lord  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  replied  quietly. 

Eleanor  experienced  a  singular  feeling  of  pride  as 
she  saw  the  baronet  confused  by  the  unassuming 
observation  of  her  new  friend,  and  she  looked  towards 
Lord  Oglethorpe  with  a  glance  of  encouragement. 

“  W’hat  politics?”  asked  Sir  Robert  with  a  sneer. 

“The  preservation  of  the  constitution  and  the 
honour  of  the  nation,”  was  the  reply. 

The  remainder  of  the  meal  passed  in  comparative 
silence.  On  returning  to  the  drawing-room  it  was 
found  that  the  storm  had  passed,  the  sun  was  brilliant, 
and  a  rainbow  spanned  the  sky. 

“  Hurrah  !”  exclaimed  Spong,  “  here's  daylight 
again,”  and  the  skirts  of  his  little  coat  were  quickly 
seen  frisking  through  the  grounds.  He  was  perhaps 
the  happiest,  although  the  least  ornamental  and  least 
useful  person  of  the  party. 

Following  him  was  Harry  Huntingdon,  with  Eleanor 
on  one  side  and  Marian  on  the  other,  and  Eleanor  was 
recalling  his  recollection  of  the  evening  when  he 
rescued  her  from  a  false  position  at  Oglcton. 

“  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  properly  thanked  you, 
Mr.  Huntingdon.  It  was  very  courageous  of  you,” 
she  said. 

“  My  dear  madam,”  he  replied,  “  the  only  thing 
which  surprises  me  is  that  such  events  do  not  more 
frequently  occur  in  modern  society.  There  appear  to 
me  to  be  some  men  who  in  the  first  place  arrogate  to 
themselves  the  right  to  stare  as  long  as  they  like  at 
any  lady’s  face  which  pleases  them,  and  then,  however 
slight  the  introduction,  to  make  any  remark  which 
occurs  to  them.  I  assure  you  my  fingers  have  tingled 


ten  times  a  day  for  the  last  five  years  to  take  some 
aristocratic  scoundrel  by  the  collar  and  drop  him  into 
the  Isis.” 

“  And  did  you  ever  do  it  ?”  she  asked. 

“  I  never  ventured  beyond  a  cockatoo,  out  of  con¬ 
sideration  for  my  mother’s  guests,”  he  replied. 

“  I  am  afraid  to  be  malicious,”  said  Marian,  “  but  I 
think  that  Lieutenant  Sparrowhawk  is  a  most  objec¬ 
tionable  person.” 

“Do  you,  Marian,  do  you?  "Where  is  ho?”  said 
Harry,  clenching  his  hand. 

“No,  Harry,  no;  pray  do  nothing,”  implored 
Marian. 

“  He  is  another  military  derivative :  he  came  down 
with  an  introduction  from  some  captain  or  other.” 

Eleanor  could  not  restrain  a  sliglit  start,  but  before 
it  couhl  be  perceived  the  individual  appeared,  an<l,  to 
her  great  astonishment,  in  the  company  of  Lord  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  and  Sir  Robert  Rowland.  They  suddenly  stood 
still  and  engaged  in  the  most  earnest  conversation.  It 
became  so  loud  that  it  was  impossible  for  Harry’s  party 
not  to  hear  some  portions  of  it. 

The  lieutenant’s  voice  was  heard  first. 

“  Js  it  just  to  society  to  permit  any  woman,  however 
lovely  and  fascinating,  but  who  is  an  adventuress,  and 
has  a  past  which  cannot  be  blotted  out,  a  youth  upon  her 
memory  passed  in  woman’s  greatest  shame,  to  enter 
the  houses  of  irreproachable  families  and  tempt  honour¬ 
able  men  to  alliance?” 

“And  is  it  just.  Lieutenant  Sparrowhawk,”  said  r 
Lord  Oglethorpe,  “  for  society  to  fix  for  ever  upon  ono  F 
of  God’s  fairest  creatures,  and  one,  therefore,  most  I 
liable  in  youth  to  the  strongest  temptations,  the  cruel  [ 
penalty  of  exclusion  from  all  that  is  higher  and  purer 
in  life?  And  if  your  story  be  true,  which  I  do  not 
care  now  to  question,  there  was  a  virtue  in  her  life,  for  . 
until  the  last  she  was  faithful  to  the  man  who  had 
betrayed  her  trust  in  him,  and  only  when  his  eyes  were 
closed  for  ever  did  she  fly,  with  natural  horror,  from 
the  scene  of  her  unhallowed  life.  She  left,  you  say,  a 
daughter  fair  as  herself — deserted  her.  Two  impulses 
might  have  struggled  there — the  desire  to  rid  the 
mind  of  every  association  with  the  past,  and  the  long¬ 
ing  to  return  to  her  child.  Possibly  the  latter  should 
have  had  the  mastery,  but  God  must  judge.” 

Lord  Oglethorpe  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  into 
the  shrubbery. 

“  AVhat  say  you.  Sir  Robert  ?”  asked  the  lieutenant. 

“  The  first  question,  in  my  opinion,”  was  the  reply, 

“  is  whether  she  really  meant  to  be  base.  ’Pon  my  life, 
it's  hard.  Confound  you,  Sparrowhawk,  why  do  yon 
come  down  here  marring  the  beauty  of  God's  creatures 
with  your  foul-mouthed  stories?  I  tliought  you  a 
man,  but,  by  Jove,  you’re  a  reptile.  And  now,  con¬ 
found  you,  although  I'm  only  a  guest  here,  in  the  name  | 
of  Huntingdon  I  give  you  a  choice — the  railway-station 
or  the  pond.” 

This,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  closed  the  tete-a-tete,  and 
then  Sir  Robert  observed  Eleanor  seated  near,  with 
M.arian  fanning  her  and  Harry  coobng  her  forehead 
with  eau-de-cologne. 

The  imagination  of  some  readers  may  possibly  be 
trusted  to  picture  the  varied  emotious  which  at  last 
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overcame  our  heroine.  To  hear  a  coward  labouring,  in 
the  very  circle  in  which  she  moved,  to  bring  scorn  and 
couteiupt  upon  her  from  those  who  admired  her  and 
loved  to  serve  her,  would  but  have  aroused  her  indig¬ 
nation  and  perhaps  made  her  miserable.  But  Lord 
Oglethorpe’s  courageous  rebuke  and  vindication  over¬ 
whelmed  her,  and  Sir  Robert’s  manly  condemnation  of 
the  cowardly  assault — this  being  the  least  expected — 
called  forth  all  the  softer  instincts  of  her  nature,  which 
found  their  true  relief  in  tears. 

When  Eleanor  returned  to  Ogleton,  Father  Vernon 
had  left  for  town. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

C.^PT.m  FELLOWES  “AT  HOME.” 

HERE  are  certain  localities  in  London  in  whieh 
broken-down  men  congregate.  The  attic  of  the 
man  who  is  broken  down  is  different  from  the  attic  of 
the  man  who  is  out  at  elbows  but  has  a  future  and 
hope.  Tliere  is  a  difference  in  the  furnishing  of  the 
rooms,  as  there  is  in  the  aspect  of  the  men,  the  only 
thing  that  is  really  the  same  throughout  being  the 
general  appearance  of  a  want  of  pence.  And  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  there  is  usually  an  attorney  or 
scrivener  in  these  neighbourhoods,  to  whom  the  in¬ 
habitants  look  with  certain  esteem,  as  being  versed  in 
the  little  arts  which,  although  by  some  people  termed 
black,  are  by  others,  in  their  result,  thought  remark¬ 
ably  the  reverse. 

It  was  the  luck,  whether  good  or  ill,  of  Captain 
Fcllowcs  to  be  obliged  to  find  a  temporary  shelter  in  a 
locality  such  as  we  have  named,  and  his  shelter  con¬ 
sisted  of  an  attic  very  remote  from  the  basement.  At 
the  time  at  which  he  reappears  in  this  story  he  is 
sitting  in  this  same  attic,  having  before  him  a  little 
round  table,  a  penuy  bottle  of  ink,  a  newly-mendec 
pen,  and  in  his  hand  the  doeument  which  he  had 
picked  up  when  he  followed  Eleanor  to  the  old  house 
in  town. 

“  I  must  be  right,”  he  muttered,  “or  she  would  have 
taken  possession  long  ago.  Illegitimate — tliat’s  it ; 
never  married — ha!  ha!  1  knew  it;  and  so  Sparrow- 
hawk  will  play  the  game.  She  won’t  be  able  to  hold  her 
head  up  anywhere.  But  if  she  can’t  take,  how  can  I? 
Wigbox  tells  me  that  we  have  only  to  draw  a  new  will, 
getting  out  of  the  difficulty  of  what  he  calls  a  donatio 
mortis  causa,  and  putting  in  a  clause,  ‘  in  default  of 
such  heirs  to  my  dear  and  faithful  friend,  Edward 
Willoughby  Fellow'cs,  Captain  in  Her  Majesty’s  — d 
Regiment,’  and  making  me  joint  donee  with  that 
most  respectable  but  defunct  person  Ebenezer  Denbigh. 
Then  of  course  there  is  default,  and  of  course  I  walk 
in,  and  from  this  most  elevated  and  airy  apartment 
proceed  to  the  embrace  of  my  ancestral  oaks.” 

“  You  didn't  hear  me  knock,  so  I  came  in,”  said  a 
voice  which  turned  out  to  be  owned  by  Wigbox,  the 
attorney. 

“By  all  means,  Mr.  Wigbox;  pray  be  seated,”  said 
Captain  Fellowes. 

“I  have  brought  my  clerk  with  me,  captain,”  he 
said  aloud,  and  then  whispered,  “  he’s  as  close  as  a 


coffin,  and  deaf  as  a  workhouse  casual  to  the  charms 
of  hard  labour.” 

“  Why,  Wigbox,  you’re  an  orator,”  exclaimed 
Fellowes. 

“  Ha !  ha !”  laughed  the  attorney.  “It  all  comes  of 
going  to  a  debating  club  when  I  was  a  boy.” 

“  Do  we  want  a  witness?”  asked  Fcllowcs,  somewhat 
nervously. 

“  Certainly.  I  always  has  a  witness.” 

“  So  be  it.” 

And  the  work  proceeded,  how  we  care  not  to  detail. 
A  deed  giving  up  all  the  estate  and  effects  belonging 
to  Arthur  Denbigh,  and  containing  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  clause,  carefully  drawn,  was  produced,  and  at  its 
foot  Fellow’cs  wrote  the  signature  of  Arthur  Denbigh. 

“  Absolute  and  irrevocable,”  said  Fellowes. 

“Absolute  and — yes — revocable,”  sniffed  Wigbox. 

“  I  suppose  we  mean  the  same  thing,”  said  Fellowes. 

“  At  any  rate,  po.-session  is  nine  points  of  the  law, 
aint  it,  Isaac?”  said  Wigbox,  turning  to  his  clerk,  who 
nodded  assent.  “  I  went  down  to  have  a  look  at  the 
property  last  week,  and  it’s  as  nice  an  estate  as  a 
broken-down  captain  could  imagine  in  the  wildest 
dreams — a  reviving  fortune.” 

There  was  a  vigorous  rat-tat  at  the  shaky  door. 

“  Come  on,  Isaac,  we’ll  be  off,”  said  Wigbox,  and  as 
they  disappeared  Sparrowhawk  entered,  and  on  his 
heels  Father  Vernon,  who  must  h.ave  slightly  astonished 
Wigbox,  anything  clerical  or  priestly  on  that  staircase 
being  a  rare  apparition. 

The  reader  w’ould  hardly  recognise  Sparrowhawk. 
He  had  looked  very  nearly  a  gentleman  at  Medmen- 
ham,  for  desperate  efforts  had  been  made  to  impress 
upon  him  the  stamp  which  he  had  once  borne  very 
lightly.  He  had  never  done  more  than  bear  this  stamp 
outwardly — the  irem  had  never  entered  into  his  soul. 
There  is  no  fusing  the  two  metals  of  which  the  gentle¬ 
man  and  the  cad  arc  respectively  made,  and  the  only 
hope  for  the  latter  is  that  by  some  accident  of  contact 
a  little  of  the  more  precious  may  adhere  to  it.  But  if 
it  docs  it  soon  falls  off.  So  it  was  with  the  lieutenant, 
and  Fellowes  could  scarcely  have  chosen  a  worse  ally 
for  the  work  he  had  in  hand.  He  sat  down  and  put 
his  hands  on  his  knees,  and  looked  Fellowes  straight 
in  the  face. 

“  Fellowes,  my  boy,”  he  said,  “if  you  love - ” 

“  Hold  your  tongue,  sir.  Love!  who  talks  of  love? 
Here  comes  his  reverence,”  said  Fellowes,  evidently  in 
some  doubt  as  to  what  game  he  was  to  phay. 

“Goon, sir, praygoon;  Iunderstand,”criedthepriest, 
looking  at  the  lieutenant.  “  If  the  captain  here  loves 
Mi.s3  Eleanor  Welson,  the  chances  are  that  he  won’t 
marry  her.”  And  the  priest  smiled. 

“Who  says  so?  Who  dares  to  say  so?”  cried 
Fellowes  angrily. 

“  Ask  your  friend,”  he  replied. 

“  He  is  right,”  said  Sparrowhawk  solemnly.  “  I 
poured  the  most  subtle  poison  with  which  you  supplied 
me  into  the  wide-open  ear  of  high  life,  and,  to  my 
astonishment,  it  nut  only  produced  no  such  effect  as 
was  expected,  but  was  nearly  the  means  of  procuring  a 
visit  for  me  to  one  of  the  coolest  spots  in  those  delight’ 
ful  grounds.” 
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There  was  something  extremely  comical  in  the  tone 
of  the  lieutenant's  voice  and  the  expression  of  his  coun¬ 
tenance,  for  he  had  not  possessed  sufficient  courage  to 
keep  him  warm  during  his  journey  up,  and  the  ill- 
success  of  his  mission  made  him  completely  miserable. 
The  ducking  threatened  must,  if  carried  into  effect, 
have  killed  him  outright. 

“  Now,  first,”  said  Fellowcs,  “  I’ve  got  a  philosophi¬ 
cal  remark  to  make.  It’s  the  first  time  in  my  life  that 
I  ever  heard  of  scandal  failing  to  hit  its  mark  in  high 
life,  more  especially  if  the  subject  is  a  woman  who  has 
made  a  false  step  and  is  trying  to  recover  her  balance. 
I  believe  that  general  cxpericuce  goes  to  show  that  if 
such  a  character  be  pointed  out,  of  course  neatly  and 
insinuatingly,  there’s  hardly  a  member  of  society  who 
won’t  rush  forward  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
balance  in  a  state  of  disorder,  and  perpetuating  the 
peualiy  of  the  false  step.” 

“  But  there’s  no  rule  without  an  exception,’’  sub¬ 
mitted  the  lieutenant. 

“  Bah  !”  aneered  Fellowes.  “  Now  let  us  hear  how 
you  did  it.” 

“  Well,  first  1  thought  I  was  in  luck,  and  found  a 
girl  of  her  name,  a  Marian  Denbigh - 

“  The  devil  you  did !  Marian  ?  Marian  Denbigh  ?” 
said,  or  rather  screeched,  Fellowes,  starting  from  his 
chair. 

“Yaas,  charming  girl,  too,”  replied  Sparrowhawk, 
lapsing  into  the  drawl  which  he  had  affected  at  Meil- 
menham  as  being  in  his  mind  necessary  to  the  character 
of  a  gentleman.  “  But,  by  Jove !  when  I  expected  to 
bring  down  the  leopardess  by  introducing  a  young 
lady  she  might  think  was  her  daughter,  they  bcc.^me 
bosom  friends,  and  the  last  thing  I  saw  was  Miss 
Marian  fanning  the  fainting  form  of  the  superb  Eleanor.” 

“That’s  serious,”  said  Fellowes,  reseating  himself. 
“  But  what  of  the  other  thing?” 

“  Well,  I  thought  the  best  plan  would  be  to  get  at 
the  highest  branches,  so  I  took  hold  of  Lord  Ogle¬ 
thorpe - ” 

The  lieutenant  paused  as  he  saw  the  look  which 
passed  between  Fellowes  and  Vernon. 

“And  Sir  Robert  Rowland,  a  great  gun  in  the 
country,  I  believe." 

“  What  did  they  say  ?”  grunted  Fellowes. 

“The  young  lord  was  so  eloquent  that  Miss  W’elson, 
who  heard  him,  fainted,  and  Sir  Robert — confound  him — 
gave  me  two  alternatives — the  railway-station  or  the 
pond.” 

From  his  earliest  years  Fellowes  could  not  resist  a 
joke,  and  he  fairly  burst  out  laughing. 

“  And  you  chose  the  station,  as  you  would  have  done 
if  it  had  been  a  police-station,  rather  than  resist  the 
pond.  I'll  warrant,”  he  said. 

“  I  returned  to  town,”  said  Sparrowhawk  meekly. 

“So  it  appears,”  said  Fellowes.  “  But  the  one  thing 
you  ought  to  have  done  you  didn't  do — poured  the 
scandal  into  the  ear  of  a  woman." 

“  Do  you  see  nothing  serious  in  this?”  asked  Vernon 
sternly.  “  Do  you  not  see  that  the  bird  is  getting  out 
of  the  net  ?” 

“  What  net?"  inquired  Fellowes. 

“Pshaw!”  cried  the  priest.  “Tell  me  has  some 


nobler  quarry  caught  your  scent,  and  do  you  give  up 
the  chase  ?’’ 

“  Give  her  up?  Never !”  said  Fellowes. 

Vernon  motioned  Fellowes  to  dismiss  his  pupil,  and 
the  lieutenant  slunk  out. 

“  Since  she  came  to  the  castle,”  said  Vernon  slowly, 
“  a  remarkable  change  has  come  over  Lord  Oglethorpe, 
who  was  thought  to  be  permanently  imbecile.  He 
reads  with  her,  walks  and  rides  with  her,  and,  in  fact,  is 
her  constant  companion.  He  is  the  heir  of  that 
splendid  property  and  much  more  from  his  mother. 
Your  love,  my  interest,  my  revenge  all  dictate  that  a 
marriage  between  them  shall  never  be  consummated." 

“How  prevent  it,  father?  Ay,  there  is  one 
method,”  said  Fellowes. 

“  Stay,”  said  the  priest ;  “  design  not  violence." 

“  Then  you  must  do  it,”  said  Fellowes. 

“  But  I  hear  she  has  a  bastard  child  whom  she  hates 
and  who  hates  her.  Would  not  she  come  at  a  time 
arranged,  when  all  fair  Eleanor’s  lovers  and  admirers 
are  around  her,  and  denounce  the  rottenness  within  the 
whited  sepulchre  ?” 

“  The  girl  will  have  to  be  found — she  sells  wicker¬ 
work  at  the  West-End.” 

“  I  may  leave  that  to  you.” 

“  You  may.  Write  when.” 

The  priest  went  with  a  brief  adieu,  and  when  fairly 
gone,  Fellowes  put  on  a  very  large  hat  and  a  coat  with  a 
very  high  collar,  and  took  his  constitutional  walk  in  the 
magnificent  purlieus  of  High  Holborn.  ^ 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

MR.  WIGB0.\’S  VISIT  TO  THE  COUNTRY 

1''HE  country  is  a  thing  almost  unknown  to  the  very 
■  small  London  attorney.  As  an  ordinary  rule  the 
legal  practitioner  who  carries  on  what  he  dignifies  with 
the  name  of  a  profession,  has  rarely  a  chest  large 
enough  for  the  accommodation  of  robust  country  air, 
and  his  attire  seems  ill  at  ease  upon  him  in  the  decided 
light  of  an  unimpeded  sun.  Wigbox  was  such  a  prac¬ 
titioner,  but  nevertheless  he  resolved,  previous  to  the 
interview  recorded  in  the  last  chapter,  to  take  a  journey 
iuto  the  country  and  see  what  the  property  was  like 
into  which  he  was  engaged — or  retained,  perhaps, 
Mr.  Wigbox  would  prefer — to  pitchfork  Captain 
Finchley  Fellowes. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  present  journey,  Wigbox 
thought  it  entirely  unnecessary  to  take  down  a  clerk, 
to  be,  as  he  stated  at  the  subsequent  interview  with 
Fellowes,  a  witness,  and  for  the  very  admirable  reason 
that  until  the  consummation  of  the  now  impending 
journey,  his  important  establishment  was  limited  to 
himself.  Moreover,  had  he  possessed  a  clerk,  he  would 
probably  have  considered  it  an  unpardonable  impru¬ 
dence  and  injustice  to  the  clerk’s  parents  to  introduce 
him  to  the  appetising  influences  of  country  life  and  the 
luxury  of  a  third-class  carriage  on  a  narrow  gauge. 

Sole  and  unencumbered  the  learned  Wigbox  entered 
a  train — Wigbox  would  prefer  not  to  name  the  com¬ 
partment — at  a  principal  terminus,  and  having  seated 
himself,  proceed^  to  open  the  pores  of  his  intelligent 
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intellect  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  a  small  treatise 
which  he  had  picked  up  on  his  way  which  dealt  with 
the  laws  affecting  forgery  and  fraud.  A  passage  in  this 
work  so  thoroughly  fixed  the  practitioner’s  attention  that 

it  was  a  marvel  that  he  heard  the  name  of  S - station, 

at  which  he  was  to  alight.  Having  alighted,  deposited 
his  interesting  treatise  in  his  coat  pocket,  and  surren¬ 
dered  his  ticket,  he  asked  the  tieket-porter  for  directions, 
and  proceeded  to  encounter  the  prodigious  effort  of  a 
walk  of  two  miles  and  a  half.  The  effort  was  made 
successsfully,  but  not  without  sundry  applications  at 
roadside  hostelries  and  many  pauses  to  catch  the  won- 
drously  novel  sounds  of  birds  which  Wigbox  had  not 
heard  save  in  the  Seven  Dials  for  more  than  forty 
years. 

The  Denbigh  estate  was  easily  found.  The  fence 
first  seen  indicated  some  long  neglect,  being  very  grey 
with  lichen  and  skirted  half-way  with  road-weed.  One 
of  the  great  iron  gates  was  half  open,  and  the  approach 
to  the  house  was  the  truest  indicator  of  the  actual 
desolation  of  the  place.  Wigbox  walked  up  the  drive 
— scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  lawns — and  walked 
scrutinisingly  round  the  house.  It  was  a  fine  substan¬ 
tial  building  of  the  period  of  Elizabeth,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  it  appeared  to  the  inartistic  eye  of 
Wigbox.  The  process  going  on  in  Wigbox's  mind,  as 
he  surveyed  the  premises,  was  whether  they  justified 
running  the  risk  of  encountering  at  some  future  time 
that  unmistakable  passage  in  his  treatise. 

Buried  in  this  abstruse  calculation  he  wandered  on 
until  he  stumbled  upon  companionship  little  expected. 
What  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  pair  of  lovers  were 
quietly  seated  on  a  robust  but  fallen  statue,  consuming 
the  contents  of  a  satchel  held  by  the  Adonis.  These 
contents  not  appearing  to  the  eye  of  Wigbox  to  embrace 
either  small  beer  or  brandy,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  human  nature  before  him. 

“  And  pray,”  he  said,  after  a  minute  inspection, 
“  may  I  ask  by  what  right  you  arc  here,  my  lady  and 
gentleman  V” 

“  That  was  the  question  which  in  another  moment 
I  should  have  addressed  to  you,  sir,”  replied  the  youth, 
rising. 

“  A  singular  coincidence,  truly,”  said  U'igbox 
mildly,  “  but  accounted  for,  probably,  by  the  fact  that 
you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  absorbing  too  much 
country  air,  which  tends  to  make  people  what  in  Ix)n- 
don  we  call  bumptious.” 

The  pair  were  evidently  beginning  to  regard  the 
lawyer  as  an  escaped  lunatic.  Their  reflections  were, 
however,  abridged  by  his  producing  a  note-book  in 
which  he  had  determined  to  enter  every  important  event 
of  the  day,  and  abruptly  asking  their  nunes. 

“  Certainly,”  said  the  youth.  “  My  name  is  Horace 
Denbigh.” 

“  And  mine,”  said  his  companion,  “  is  Pauline  Den¬ 
bigh.” 

It  would  be  inaccurate  to  say  that  had  Wigbox  been 
shot  he  could  not  have  manifested  more  extraordinary 
nervous  action,  because  in  such  an  event  his  small 
amount  of  vitality  would  have  made  a  violent  effort  to 
escape,  and  probably  would  have  succeeded.  But 
Wigbox  fairly,  for  some  moments,  lost  his  wits.  Not 


being  numerous  they  were  soon  recovered,  and  he  then 
said  in  a  servile  tone — 

“And  pray,  sir,  do  you  put  in  any  claim  to  this 
property  ?” 

“  Put  in  any  claim !”  said  Horace ;  “  I  <am  the  son  of 
Arthur  Denbigh,  who  held  it  in  fee  simple.” 

“  And  gave  it  to  his  brother  and  his  legitimate  heirs, 
and  in  default  to  his  friend  Captain  Fellowes,  and  there 
being  no  legitimate  heirs  of  the  brother.  Captain 
Fellowes,  whose  legal  representative  I  am,  comes  into 
possession,”  the  attorney  ran  on  glibly. 

“  You  arc  in  fault  in  your  facts,  which  will  seriously 
unsettle  you  as  to  your  law,  my  friend,  I  fear,”  said 
Horace  with  a  smile. 

“Ila!  in  what  respect?” 

“  In  what  re.spect?”  Horace  repeated.  “  I  am  afraid 
you  will  have  to  refer  to  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench 
if  you  particularly  wish  to  know.” 

Wigbox  wiis  evidently  puzzled  and  alarmed. 

“  This  is  very  unexpected,”  he  said — “very.' 

“Very,”  echoed  Horace. 

“  Litigation  on  such  a  question  would  be  a  serious 
matter,”  said  Wigbox. 

“  For  you,  yes.  And  we  might  not  get  our  costs,” 
repeated  Horace. 

“Costs!  Ha!  ha!  What  a  funny  idea  that  such 
an  every-day  matter  as  costs  should  find  its  way  into 
this  genial  air !  Costs,”  repeated  the  attorney  with  a 
certain  relish.  “  But,”  he  continued,  “  there  is  delay.” 

“That  would  matter  little  where  possession  is 
secured,”  replied  Horace. 

“  Possession  secured !” 

“  Secured.” 

“The  sun  is  getting  low,  Horace,  and  we  have  a 
long  walk,”  said  Pauline. 

“True.  We  must  wish  you  good  evening,  sir,” 
Horace  said  to  the  attorney. 

“  Stay.  I  don't  much  like  this  business,”  said  Wig¬ 
box,  whose  little  treatise  recurred  to  his  mind.  “  What 
if  I  oblige  you?” 

“  In  what  way?” 

“  Show  you  our  title-deeds.” 

“Well?” 

“  Would  you — would  you  compensate  me?” 

“  I  can  promise  nothing  but  honourable  and  hand¬ 
some  treatment.” 

“  The  bargain's  struck,”  cried  the  attorney,  taking 
Horace’s  hand.  “  You  must  come  to  town  with  me 
to-night.” 

It  had  been  the  intention  of  Horace  and  Pauline  to 
walk  to  a  neighbouring  town,  distant  nine  miles,  and 
thence  the  following  morning  to  London,  for  they  still 
pursued  their  old  calling,  and  were  not  much  better 
than  very  poor.  With  a  generosity  which  would  have 
startled  his  ordinary  clients,  Wigbox  offered  to  pay 
their  fare,  and  they  all  travelled  back  together. 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  understand  who  was  Wig- 
box’s  clerk  at  the  interview  with  Captain  Fellowes  “  at 
home.” 

—4 - 
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THE  JOURNAL  OF  l^IISS  FATIENCE 
CAERUYUON,  OF  GUALMARA. 

EY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  THE  KIDDLE-A-TVIN'K.” 
Journal  CoNTixuEn. 


.Mr.  Fulk,  beinp  minded  to  take  up  with  anuther  love, 
sent  me  back  to  London,  i  kep  respectabul  to  miself 
in  lodjiins,  wich  he  pade  puctyul,  til  my  old  sweethart, 
Tom  (illegible)  cum  to  me,  and  sadc,  wuld  I  make 
it  hup  ?  Then  i  forguv  hall  the  past,  and  the  bans  was 
put  hup.  Tom  sade  a  shop  or  snial  public  was  ihe 
rite  thing,  and  i  cud  hern  it  if  I  wuld ;  he  showed  me 


“  A  ND  the  confession  inculpates  Mr.  Fulke?”  I  saul 
steadily. 

“  I  am  grieved  to  say  yes.  Oh,  madam,  I  entreat 
you,  do  not  despise  me  for  divulging  this !  It  is  no 
betrayal  of  confidence ;  he  never  trusted  me  with  this 
secret.  And  yet  I  feel  like  a  traitor.  I  was  his  friend. 
I  loved  him.  Miss  CaerhyJon,  he  wins  love  from  all, 
even  from  me,  whom  he  hiis  ruined.  And  I  do  not  tell 
you  of  his  villainy  with  any  hope  in  my  heart.  If  you 
discard  him  to-morrow,  can  I  think  you  will  ever  look 
witl>  favotir  on  my  suit?  No,  no;  that  would  be 
madness  indeed !” 

“Not  madness,”  1  answered  gently,  “but  still  a 
folly.  Mr.  Amesbury,  be  my  frjend.”  And  I  laid  my 
hand,  which  was  ice-cold,  upon  his  arm.  “  I  am  in¬ 
experienced  and  young.  I  know  not  how  to  act.  What 
must  I  do  to  rescue  Mr.  Morrens?  Help  me  frankly, 
I  beseech  you,  as  a  true  friend.” 

“  1  am  your  servant  in  all  things,”  he  sal  t  quietly, 
holding  my  hand  an  instant,  then  dropping  it,  “  even 
to  the  losing  of  my  life  for  your  sake.” 

“I  do  not  ask  for  that,”  I  said,  trying  to  smile. 
“  But  I  want  first  this  woman's  confession,  next,  your 
counsel  how  to  act  on  it.  Does  it  tell  where  Jlr. 


letters  from  Mr.  Fulk  hofering  50  guinees,  and  20  moar 
if  done  correck.  ‘  we'll  marry  cumfortabil  on  that,’ 
Tom  sasc.  he  took  me  hover  a  public  to  let  in  the 
Kent  rode,  and  bot  the  ring  going  home,  and  I  sade  I'd 
do  it.  Then  I  went  to  Mistur  Morrings’  lodgins,  and 
tould  him  if  he’d  cum  and  mete  me  ncx  day  I'd  confess 
hall  I’d  done  and  who  set  me  on  to  put  the  blak  flag 
'pou  his  father's  name,  for  iinc  sory  to  say  i  done  this 
through  povertee,  and  tho  a  worm,  yet  a  worm  must 
live,  and  money  is  vittles  and  drink.  Mr.  Morrings, 
very  hegar,  sade  he’d  cum,  and  I  tould  him  the  plaso 
down  by  the  watur  side  in  lambuth.  but  i  swore  ide 
never  tel  unless  he  promist  pardon,  and  ide  show  him 
the  man  that  rote  the  letters,  but  I  was  afrade  now  to 
do  it.  upon  this,  Mr.  Morrings  sade  he  forgiverl  me 
with  hal  his  soul,  and  if  ide  tell  hall  the  truth,  he'd  get 
me  s.afe  away  from  the  'complices  I  was  afeard  of.  i 
cried  very  much,  being  penatant  i  sade,  and  Mr.  Morrings 
gave  me  a  ginee,  and  greed  to  mete  me  nex  day.  i  did 
this  wikeduess  for  tom's  sake,  and  he  rewardid  me  like 
a  villun.  he  cum  with  a  gang  to  lambuth  and  seesed 
Jlr.  ilorrings  while  tarkin  to  me,  disgised  like  a  press- 
gang,  and  wliile  they  faught,  I  ran  to  another  strete.” 
(Words  illegible.) 


Morrens  can  be  found  ?” 


»  «  «t  »  « 


« 


“  No,  madam,”  he  replied.  “  I  will  bring  it  to  you, 
and  when  you  have  read  it  you  shall  have  my  poor 
advice.  Only” — and  he  paused,  fixing  his  eyes  on 
me  with  mournful  earnestness — “  if  you  act  on  it,  you 
can  never  be  the  wife  of  Humphrey  Fulke,  and  I  can 
never  be  his  friend  again.  I,  on  my  part,  accept  the 
penalty,  though  I  love  the  man.  Miss  Caerhydon,  do 
you  accejit  it  also?” 

“  Yes,”  I  said,  repeating  his  words,  “  though  I  love 
the  man.” 

Tlien  I  burst  into  sudden  w'ceping,  and  stretching 
my  hands  towards  Mr.  Amesbury,  I  entreated  him  to 
leave  me.  I  am  grieved  I  yielded  to  this  weakness,  for 
the  sight  of  my  tears  moved  him  exceedingly,  and  drew 
from  his  lips  some  frantic  expressions  which  I  would 
fain  not  have  heard. 

This  evening  he  sent  me  a  scaled  packet.  In  it  I 
found  a  few  sheets  of  yellow  paper,  scratched  on  either 
side  with  writing  hard  to  decipher.  I  have  made  it 
out  thus : — 

“The  Coxfeshun  of  a  Pore  Dispized  Crittur,  Kep 
Unlawful  in  Ciian^. 

“  My  name  is  Martha  Pugsley,  born  respectabul  and 
crissend  respectabul  at  Shorditch,  Loudon  ;  and  tho’  a 
worm,  kep  respectabul  til  i  met  w'ith  Jkir.  Fulk.  He  is 
a  Big  villan,  and  when  he  fust  carrid  on  with  Miss 
Mylivurry  i  took  letters  for  um  boath,  i  bein  then  made 
at  her  mother’s,  and  lost  iny  place,  and  was  took  into 
her  sarvis,  and  bore  pashent  with  hall  her  tempers,  til 


“Mr.  Fulk  sent  the  money  honorabul,  50  gineeshall  in 
gould,”  [Were  they  Miss  Philippa's  guineas?]  and  secin 
tom  the  nex  day  i  hask,  where  is  yung  Mr.  ^Morrings? 
lie  makes  hanser,  safe  with  them  who’ll  keep  him  safe, 
he’d  been  in  a  fite  i  no,  for  his  hed  was  broke,  and  i  put 
plaster  on  the  cuts,  i  went  with  him  and  pade  the 
money  for  the  public,  i  nevur  seen  him  since,  nor  the 
mony,  nor  the  man  i  pade  it  too.  this  is  my  reward, 
the  lord  forgiv  him  cheeting  a  pore  worm  like  mo. 
*  *  *  *  i  wish  i  cud  find  Mr.  Morrings,  and  set  him  on 
to  han'g  tom  and  Sir.  Fulk  and  hall  them  that  has 
helped  to  rob  and  deseeve  a  trustin’  hart.  I  gote  hil 
through  greevin’,  aud  woked  hup  heer  wun  winter  day 
with  no  lire,  and  straw  hunder  me.  i  cud  tel  a  dele 
moar,  but  may  get  pade  yet  for  houlding  a  quiat 
tonge.” 

Illegible  words  followed,  and  foolish  ravings — a 
strange  mixture  of  misery,  suffering,  religion,  hatred, 
pardon,  aud  revenge. 

1  did  not  weep,  or  faint,  or  utter  a  cry  as  I  finished 
this  dreadful  solution  to  all  my  doubts;  but,  kneeing 
down,  I  prayed  for  help  to  succour  Vincent,  and  for 
strength  to  wring  from  out  my  woeful  heart  the  burning 
pain  of  this  cruel  love. 

24th  October.  True  to  his  promise,  Mr.  Amesbury 
visited  me  this  morning,  but  I  received  him  with  some 
embarrassment,  and  seeing  this,  he  said  earnestly — 

“  Miss  Caerhydon,  no  man  can  regret  more  than  1 
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do  my  words  of  yesterday.  I  entreat  you  to  forget 
them.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  love,  but  I  am  ashamed 
that  I  troubled  you  with  it.  Do  you  believe  me  ?  and 
will  you  let  me  be  your  friend?” 

I  answered  yes,  and  then  he  spoke  instantly  of 
Vincent. 

“  I  fear  you  cannot  ask  your  brother  to  help  you,” 
he  said,  putting  his  finger  on  those  words  of  Patty 
Fugsley’s  wliich  related  to  Letty.  “  His  wife  is  Fulke’s 
cousin,  but  I  think,  madam,  I  can  assist  you  without 
causing  unnecessary  pain  to  any  one.” 

“  It  would  be  grievous  to  me,  I  own,  to  bring  slander 
on  tlie  Fulke  family,”  I  said,  ‘’or,  w'orse  still,  on 
others  nearer  to  mo.  Tell  me,  sir,  what  you  propose 
to  do?” 

A  Uush  covered  Mr.  Amesbury’s  face  to  the 
brow. 

“  JIailam,”  he  said,  “  after  the  sorrowful  interview 
I  had  with  you  at  my  poor  house  at  Amesbury  it  would 
be  folly  in  me  to  deny  that  my  mad  blooil  has  led  me 
into  many  reckless  follies.  These,  again,  have  brought 
me  strange  ai-fpiaintanoes,  and  among  them  I  fancy, 
if  1  go  to  London,  1  can  find  this  man — this  Tom 
Sellars,  as  I  make  out  the  name — of  whom  the  woman 
speaks.” 

“And  will  you  do  this?”  I  cried.  “  Can  you  do  it 
without  danger  to  yourself  ?” 

“I  am  come  prepared  to  depart  for  London  in¬ 
stantly,”  ho  returned,  “and  I  pledge  you  my  word, 
madam,  that  no  danger  shall  hinder  me  from  dis¬ 
covering  tills  man,  and  through  him  your  friend 
Mr,  Morreus.” 

I  tried  to  thank  him,  but  tears  choked  me. 

“  Will  you  go  to  a  magistrate  in  London  ?”  1 
said. 

“  Certainly  not  at  first — not  unless  all  my  efforts  fail,” 
he  replied.  “  It  will  be  so  much  surer  and  safer  to  find 
the  man  through  his  friends,  and  thus  escape  all  the 
publicity  we  wish  to  avoid.  And  even  Mr.  Morrens 
will  think  Mr.  Fulke  sulficiently  punished  in  losing 
you.” 

“  Heaven  gr.ant  you  may  find  Mr.  Morrens  alive !”  I 
said  mournfully. 

“I  will  go  by  to-day’s  coach,”  said  Mr.  .\mesbury. 
“  And,  madam,  if  you  will  take  my  poor  counsel,  I 
would  advise  you  not  to  speak  of  this  matter  to — to 
Mrs.  Caerhydon,  or  even  to  your  brother.  Ho  might 
name  it  to  his  wife,  and  how  can  wo  bo  sure  that,  for 
her  cousin’s  sa'm,  she,  knowing  his  old  associates  by 
name,  would  not  write  and  warn  this  man  to  refuse  me 
all  information?” 

With  a  deep  blush  upon  my  face  I  promised  I  would 
be  silent,  and  then  ho  bade  me  farewell. 

So  he  is  gone  to  London,  and  I  have  broken  the  first 
link  in  Vincent’s  chain,  and  the  last  that  bound  me  to 
Alan  Fulke. 


[The  author  of  this  story,  having  been  incapacitated  for 
many  weeks  by  a  painful  illness,  entreats  the  indulgence  of 
the  subscribers  to  this  magazine  for  the  scant  x>ortion  of  the 
Journal  presented  to  them  this  month.] 


THE  HUMBLE  SIIikLL  BE  EXALTED. 

HOW  cheerfully  th’  unpartiall  Sunne 
Gilds  with  his  beames 
The  narrow  streames 
O’  th’  brooke  which  silently  doth  runno 
Without  a  name  ? 

And  yet  disdaines  to  lend  his  flamo 
To  the  wide  chauuell  of  the  Thames? 

The  largest  mouutaincs  barren  lye, 

And  lightning  fearc. 

Though  they  appearo 
To  bid  defiance  to  the  skie ; 

Whicli  in  one  houre 

W’  have  seen  the  opening  earth  devoure, 
When  in  their  height  they  proudest  were. 

But  th’  humble  man  heaves  up  his  head 
Like  some  rich  vale 
Whose  fruites  nere  faile 
IVith  flowres,  with  come,  and  vines  ore-spread. 
Nor  doth  complaine 
Ore-flowed  by  an  ill-scason'd  raino 
Or  batter'd  by  a  storme  of  hailc. 

Like  a  tall  barke  treasure  fraught, 

He  the  seas  cleero 
Doth  quiet  steere ; 

But  when  they  arc  t’  a  tempest  wrought : 

More  gallantly 

He  spreads  his  saile,  and  doth  more  high, 
By  swelling  of  the  waves,  appeare. 

For  the  Almighty  joyes  to  force 
The  glorious  tide 
Of  humane  pride 

To  th’  lowest  ebbe ;  that  ore  his  course 
(Which  rudely  boro 
Downe  what  oppos’d  it  heretofore) 

His  feeblest  cuemie  may  stride. 

But  from  his  ill-thatcht  roofe  he  brings 
The  cottager. 

And  doth  preferre 
Him  to  th’  adored  state  of  kiiigs: 

He  bids  that  hand 

Which  labour  hath  made  rough  and  tail'd 
The  all-commanding  sceptre  beare. 

Let  then  the  mighty  cease  to  boast 
Their  boundlesse  sway, 

Since  in  their  sea 

Few  sayle,  but  by  some  storme  arc  lost. 

Let  them  themselves 
Beware  for  they  are  their  owne  shelves : 
Man  still  himselfe  hath  caste  away. 

William  Habington. — About  1640. 
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(For  toorktng  our  Crochet,  Tatting,  Knit¬ 
ting,  Netting,  and  Embroidery  Patterns,  we 
beg  to  recommend  to  Subscribers  the  Cottons 
of  Messrs.  Walter  Evans  atnd  Co.,  of  Derby.) 


279  and  280.— Wouk-C'ase  with 
KNirrED  Covering. 


Our  pattern  consists  of  two  oval- 
shaped  rouleaux  of  cardboard,  cacli 
51  inches  long ;  the  outer  part  inus* 
measure  71  inches  round,  and  is  covered 
with  green  purse  silk  knitting  and  w  hite 
bugles;  the  other  part,  which  is  in¬ 
serted  within  the  first,  measures  C  inches 
round.  Doth  parts  are  covered  with 
green  glace  silk,  and  closed  at  one  end ; 
the  silk  must  be  gathered,  and  comes  a 
little  beyond  the  cardboard,  so  as  to  form 
a  sort  of  heading,  as  can  be  seen  in  illus- 


279.— Detail  of  Work-C.\se 
(280). 


missing,  of  course,  1 
bead  under  every  bead 
that  is  drawn  up. 
When  the  knitting  is 
finished,  bind  it  all 
round  with  green  rib¬ 
bon,  and  fasten  it  on 
the  outer  cardboard 


.8,  knit  2  together,  throw  the  cotton 
forward,  knit  2.  5th  row:  Slip  1, 
knit  2,  throw  the  cotton  forward,  knit 
twice  2  together,  throw  the  cotton  for- 
wai-d,  knit  2.  7th  row:  Slip  1,  knit  2, 
knit  2  together,  throw  the  cotton  for¬ 
ward,  knit  twice  2  together,  throw  the 
cotton  forward,  knit  2.  9th  row :  Slip 
1,  knit  1,  knit  2  together,  throw  the 
cotton  forward,  knit  twice  2  together, 
throw  the  cotton  forward,  knit  2  to¬ 
gether,  knit  2  together.  11th  row: 
Slip  1,  knit  2,  knit  twice  2  together, 
throw  the  cotton  forward,  knit  2  to¬ 
gether,  knit  2  together.  12th  row: 
like  the  2nd  row;  then  repeat  from 
the  1st  row  till  the  border  is  sufficiently 
long. 

No.  282. — Cast  on  10  stitches.  1st 


case. 

—  Lastly,  ornament  it 
281.— Knitted  Edging.  from  illustration  with 

green  silk  cord  au<l 

tration.  For  the  knitted  covering,  thread  tassels, 
first  a  sufficient  quantity  of  white  bugles 
about  S-lOths  of  an  inch  long  on  green 
purse  silk;  make  a  loose 


282. — Knitted  Edging. 


foundation  chain  with  a 
crochet-needle  as  long  as 
the  outer  piece  of  card¬ 
board,  take  up  the  stitch 
on  a  knitting-needle,  al¬ 
ways  missing  2  stitches 
after  every  .8  stitches,  and 
work  in  rows  backwards 
and  forwards  as  follows : 

— Ist  row :  *  Knit  1,  in¬ 
serting  the  needle  as  if 
you  were  going  to  purl  it, 
purl  1,  knit  1  as  before, 
draw  up  1  bugle,  which 
must  meet  on  the  founda¬ 
tion  chain  stitches  that  280. — Work-Case,  with  Knitted 

have  been  missed  ;  repeat 
from  *.  2nd  row  :  •  Purl  1,  knit  1,  purl 
1,  push  up  one  bugle;  repeat  from  *.  281  and  282. 

Repeat  alternately  the  1st  and  2nd  rows.  Knitted  Edgings. 


row:  Slip  1,  knit  3,  knit  2  together, 
throw  the  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together, 
knit  2.  2nd  row:  Plain;  knit  1,  purl  1 
in  every  stitch  formed  by 
throwing  the  cotton  for¬ 
ward  in  the  preceding 
row.  3rd  row:  Slip  1, 
knit  1,  knit  2  together, 
throw  the  cotton  forward, 
knit  2  together,  knit  2 
together,  throw  the  cotton 
forward,  knit  2  together. 
4th  row:  Like  the  2nd 
row.  These  4  rows  are 
repeated  till  the  border  is 
sufficiently  long. 


283. — Monogram  for  Handkerchief. 


These  edgings  are 
knitted  with  fine  or 
coarse  cotton,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  use  for  which 
they  are  meant. 

No.  281. — Cast  on  9 
stitches.  1st  row :  Slip 
1,  knit  2,  knit  2  to¬ 
gether,  throw  the  cot¬ 
ton  forward,  knit  2 
together,  knit  2  to¬ 
gether.  2nd  row: 
Plain,  knit  1  and  purl 
1  on  the  stitches  formed 
in  the  preceding  row 
by  throwing  the  cotton 
forward.  Every  other 
row  is  worked  like  this. 
3rd  row.  Slip  1,  knit 


283  and  284. — Monograms 
FOR  Marking  Hand- 
COVEB.  KERCHIEFS. 

These  initials  are  in  the 
shape  of  medaiUom ;  they  are  worked  in 
satin  stitch  and  overcast,  and  in  appliqud 
on  muslin.  For  that  part  of  the  pattern 


284. — Monogram  for  Handkerchief,! 
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placed  upon  a  green  circle  slightly  wadiled  so  as  to 
be  more  raised ;  the  whole  is  edged  with  4  rounds  of 
chain  stitch  loops.  The  poppy  is  worked  as  follows; — 
The  core  is  black.  AVork  1  round  of  5  petals  with  the 
light  red  wool ;  each  petal  consists  of  7  treble  stitches ; 
then  work  with  the  dark  red  wool  G  petals,  each  con¬ 
sisting  of  9  treble  stitches.  The  poppy  is  edged  like 
the  daisy  with  4  rows  of  green  chain  stitch  loops. 
The  poppy  in  the  middle  of  the  cushion  is  edged  with 
8  rounds  of  shaded  loops.  The  difTercut  flowers  are 
sewn  together  on  the  wrong  side ;  the  whole  cushion  is 
edged  with  8  rounds  of  loops  worked  with  dark  green 
wool. 

28C. — EMunoiDEitED  CnociiCT  Patters  for  a 
Travelling  Rug. 

Materials  for  a  rug  1  yard  12  inches  square:  1  pound 
of  scarlet  fccry,  1  pound  of  black  ditto ;  1  ounce  of 
grey  flos-.  lie,  1  ou7>ce  of  white  ditto,  2  ounces  of  green 
ditto,  1  07tnce  of  blue  ditto,  half  an  ounce  of  gold  ditto ; 
a  crochet  d  tricoter  crochet-needle. 

This  elegant  travelling-rug  consists  of  separate  strips 
1  yard  12  inches  long,  and  12i  inches  wide.  These 
strips  consist  of  scarlet  squares,  divided  by  black 
stripes  8  stitches  wide.  They  arc  worked  in  crochet  k 
tricoter,  and  joined  together  by  slip  stitches  on  the 
right  side.  On  the  red  squares  embroider  in  common 
cross  stitch  the  Egyptian  head  seen  in  illustration; 
the  outlines  of  the  head  are  black ;  the  face  is  grey, 
the  eye  white;  between  the  black  stitches  at  the  top 
work  blue  stitches ;  on  the  sides  work  black  and  green 
stitches,  at  the  bottom  black  and  white  stitches.  On 
the  black  stripes  which  divide  the  squares  work  the 
patterns  seen  in  illustration,  alternately  gold,  white, 
and  blue,  and  gold,  wliite,  and  green.  AVork  2  rows  of 
chain  stitch  loops  all  round  the  rug  in  w'ool  of  different 
colours ;  tassels  of  various  colours  are  fastened  on  these 
loops,  as  can  be  seen  in  illustration. 


WOMAN’S  AA'EAKNESS,  ILLUSTRATED  DY 
“THE  SATURD.A.Y  REATEAV.” 

I 'HERE  are  few  things  more  amusing  than  to  see  a 
very  pompous,  consequential  person  meet  with  one 
of  the  small  accidents  or  awkwardnesses  of  life,  more 
especially  if  it  has  been  caused  by  some  stupidity  on 
his  own  jiart.  AA'c  pity  a  child,  for  instance,  when  his 
new  Sunday  hat  has,  even  by  carelessness,  got  blown 
into  the  gutter,  and  he  is  looking  with  tearful  eyes  upon 
the  soiled  ribbons ;  and  if  we  are  good-natured,  we 
stop  to  help  him  to  repair  the  damage.  But  who  would 
not  enjoy  seeing  the  beadle  giving  chase  to  his  cocked 
beaver,  or  who  would  assist  him  to  catch  it,  or  sym¬ 
pathise  with  him  in  the  detriment  done  to  its  magni¬ 
ficence — particularly  if  the  accident  had  been  caused 
by  some  over-demonstrative  exertion  of  his  authority? 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Saturday  Itiview,  when  admi¬ 
nistering  a  castigation  in  its  usual  manner  to  some  of 
the  real  or  assumed  weaknesses  and  errors  of  humanity, 
got  itself  into  the  awkward  predicament  of  refuting  its 
own  arguments,  in  which  predicament  it  must  have 
afforded  as  much  entertainment  to  many  of  its  readers, 
as,  to  a  street  crowd,  would  the  sight  of  the  beadle 


deprived  of  his  cocked  hat.  A  very  clever  paper 
appeared  in  th.at  journal,  entitled,  “  Apron-Strings,’’ 
being  a  dissertation  upon  the  very  prevalent  tendency 
which  w'cakor  minds  have  to  hold,  or  attempt  to  hold, 
in  leading-strings  those  of  a  stronger  c.ast,  if  the  latter 
happen  by  circumstances  to  be  brought  within  their 
influence ;  or  rather,  it  should  be  said,  within  the  circle 
in  which  they  ende.avour  to  u.se  influence.  But  as  the 
Saturday  Review  assumes,  in  the  abstract,  that  in  this 
division  of  mental  human  nature  all  feminine  minds 
belong  to  the  weaker,  and  all  masculine  to  the  stronger 
side,  of  course  the  dissert.ation  was  based  entirely  upon 
this  assumption  ;  and,  unfortunately  for  itself,  it  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  clinch  its  arguments  with  an  illustration  than 
which,  perhaps,  no  example  within  any  one’s  expciiecce 
could  be  found  more  directly  contrary  to  what  it 
expected  its  readers  to  take  for  granted.  AA’e  have 
never  known  but  one  person  who  could  safely  trust, 
upon  almost  any  occasion,  to  an  illustration  for  support 
of  his  arguments,  and  he  was  a  person  so  great  in  this 
kind  of  mental  warfare,  that  even  the  Saturday  Rn^ieic 
might  be  diflidcut  of  its  own  ability  to  follow  such  a 
precedent  with  complete  success.  Let  it  also-  be  said 
that  if  the  Saturday  Review  had  observed  that,  as 
women  generally  arc  more  feeble  of  mind  as  well  a.s  of 
body  than  men,  so  there  are  a  greater  number  to  be 
found  among  them  inclined  to  this  holding  of  leading- 
strings,  no  one,  c.xccpt  a  few  of  the  most  rampaut 
of  “women's  rights”  promulgators,  would  have  been 
inclined  to  dispute  so  evident  a  fact.  All  rational 
people  would  have  been  content  to  point  to  the  many 
bright  examples  which  history  offers  to  us  of  a  contrary 
experience,  and  trust  that  such  examples  will  become 
more  frequent  and  more  decided  under  an  improved 
system  of  female  education  and  mental  discipline.  But 
the  Saturday  Review  did  not  observe  this.  The  Seiturday 
Review  says— “  If  women  had  their  will,  all  national  en¬ 
terprise  would  be  at  an  end.  There  would  be  no  Arctic 
Expeditions,  no  .Alpine  Clubs,  no  dangerous  experiments 
in  science,  no  firearms  at  home,  no  volunteering,  &c.” 
It,  by  inference,  absolutely  denies  the  two  facts,  just  as 
patent  as  that  of  “  Apron-Strings,”  that  there  are  many 
noble-minded,  large-hearted  women— Lady  Franklin 
and  I.ady  Baker  to  wit— who  take  as  much  interest  in 
such  cnU’rprises  as  men,  in  some  cases  to  the  extent  of 
personal  participation  ;  and  that  all  feeble  women  do 
not  dread  or  dislike  manliness  in  men,  but  that,  on  the 
contr.iry,  some  of  them — and  those  the  very  feeblest — 
prefer  it  in  its  extremest  development. 

And  now  let  us  see  how  the  Saturday  Review  proves 
its  position  by  illustration.  The  illustration  given  is 
the  case  of  the  poet  !Moore  and  his  wife.  “  Boor 
Bessy,”  this  self-constituted  infallibility  tells  its 
rc.aders,  “  suffered  many  things  because  of  the  loose¬ 
ness  of  the  ‘  apron-string  ’  by  which  her  roving  husband 
was  tied,  and  in  after  years  she  was  often  heard  to  say 
that  the  happiest  time  of  her  life  was  when  his  mind 
had  begun  to  fail,  for  then  she  had  him  all  to  herself, 
and  no  one  came  in  between  them,  and  she  tied  up  her 
dulled  and  faltering  idol  close  to  her  side  for  ever  after. 
Many  a  wife  has  felt  the  same  when  sickness  has  broken 
down  the  strong  man's  power  to  a  weakness  below  her  own, 
and  made  her,  so  long  the  inferior,  now  the  more  powerfd 
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of  the  two,  and  supreme. "  The  italics  I  have  put  because 
they  mark  the  inference-:-the  Situnlaii  Iludeio's 
inference.  Unless  manliness  consists  in  being  the 
drawing-room  pet  of  fine  ladies,  tlic  dinner-table 
cnliveuer  of  fashion.able  hun-virants,  the  protiije  of 
titlid  dabblers  in  literature— unless  strength  of  mind 
means  an  appetite  for  reeeiving  the  most  fulsome 
flatteiy,  and  no  small  ability  for  administering  the 
same  ;  an  overweening  desire  for  aristoeratic  society  ; 
an  inordin.ate  love  for  the  most  frivolous  pliaisures ;  an 
inability  to  practise  the  mo.-t  ordinary  self-denial,  or 
exhibit  the  smallest  amount  of  self-control ;  a  petulant 
imjiatience  of  criticism,  an  unsteadiness  of  purpose, 
and  an  aimlessness  of  pursuit,  together  with  a  complete 
inaptitude  for  all  that  world’s  work  called  business — 
how  was  Moore  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  manliness  ? 
Where  was  to  bo  found  his  strength  of  mind,  or  in 
what  was  he  “  superior  ”  to  his  wife,  so  contemptuously 
spoken  of  as  “poor  Bessy?"  The  jdain  state  of  the 
case  is  that  all  the  strength  of  mind  which  made  the 
marriage  of  Moore  and  his  Bessy  in  the  main  a  happy 
one,  which  preserved  it  from  the  shipwreck  in  which 
the  marriages  of  so  many  similar  men  have  resulted, 
belonged  to  his  sensible,  .amiable,  and  truly,  though 
passively,  heroic  wife.  Let  the  brilliancy  of  his  getiius 
be  fairly  admitted,  and  his  claim  to  many  good  moral 
qualities  also — to  warm  affections,  gcner.isity,  and 
industry,  for  instance,  although  even  here  it  must  be 
admitted  that  his  affection  was  not  so  much  the  pro¬ 
vident,  careful,  protecting  love  of  manhood  as  the 
impulsive  fondness  of  womanhood  ;  that  his  generosity 
also  w.as  feminine,  lacking  the  manly  element  of 
impartiality ;  and  that  even  his  industry  was  more  the 
instinctive  industry  of  the  bee  than  it  was  what  wo 
properly  call  by  that  name :  he  wrote  verses  as  she 
collects  honey,  by  force  of  an  uncontrollable  impulse. 
But  to  Bessy  belonged  the  unwearying  patience,  the 
principled  self-denial,  the  forbearance,  the  fortitude, 
the  courage — all  that  pertains  to  true  strength  of  soul 
and  nobility  of  mind. 

A  more  unhappy  ex  unple  of  “woiu.an  endeavouring 
to  drag  man  down  to  her  own  moral  .and  mental  level,” 
and  being  jealous  of  his  “superior”  powers,  the 
ingenuity  of  even  the  Saturday  Jieciew  could  hardly 
have  hit  upon.  It  was  all  the  other  w.ay.  In  their 
union  Moore  represented  a  vain,  extrav.agant,  frivolous, 
bat  alTectionate  woman ;  and  Bessy  the  wise,  tender, 
indulgent,  but  wholesomely  watchful  husband,  ^^’ho 
docs  not  remember  the  anecdotes  and  instances  of  his 
weakness  related  by  himself — his  passion  for  admira¬ 
tion,  his  credulousness  of  the  most  exaggerated  praise — 
the  pleasant  story  of  how  he  spent  the  money,  in¬ 
tended  to  have  been  laid  out  upon  books,  in  some 
frivolous  amusement,  and  then  was  inclined  to  fret, 
like  a  child  for  his  eaten  cake,  until  Bessy  gave  him 
the  little  hoartlings  of  her  thrift  and  self-denial — the 
sad  one  of  how  he  left  Bessy  to  watch  alone  over  their 
dying  child,  because  “  his  feelings  would  not  allow 
him  to  witness  its  departure,”  and  with  what  grand 
self-abnegation  she  went  through  her  unshared  duty  ? 
Small  blame  to  Bessy  that  she  wished  to  hold  her  idol 
closer  in  her  apron-strings,  since  it  was  not  for  the 
purpose  of  curbing  his  flight  towards  noble  objects,  or 


curtailing  his  power  of  great  achievements,  that  she 
did  so,  but  to  restrain  vanities  and  follies  which  were 
unworthy  of  the  bettor  part  of  his  nature,  and  almost 
made  his  great  gifts  contemptible.  If  she  really  did 
often  say  that  she  “  was  h.appier  after  his  mind  began 
to  fail,”  it  is  only  the  ingenious  logic  of  the  Satur¬ 
day  Review  which  could  construe  the  expression  into 
meaning  that  she  was  happier  because  of  its  failure.  It 
is  the  fact  that  as  his  special  genius  dec.ayed  in  bright¬ 
ness,  and  the  adulation  which  had  followed  it  ceased 
to  intoxicate  him,  so  the  vanity,  and  the  foppery,  and 
the  sensu.ality  which  had  disfigured  him  sank  and 
lessened  also,  while  all  his  good  qualities  boc.amc  more 
developed ;  and  Bessie,  however  much  she  had  gloried 
in  his  poetic  fame,  was  too  right-minded  not  to  feel  still 
greater  satisfaction  in  the  greater  purity  of  his  moral 
rej)ut.ation.  It  was  because  she  saw  him  becoming 
more  worthy  of  the  brilliant  talent  with  wdiich  he  had 
been  gifted,  and  of  the  celebrity  it  had  procured  him ; 
because  she  saw  him  daily  gaining  the  esteem  of  the 
good  and  the  wise,  where  ho  had  been  contented  with 
the  applause  of  the  frivolous  and  even  the  vicious,  that 
Bessie  was  happier.  lie  had  won  his  Laurels,  and, 
thanks  mainly  to  her  protecting  care  and  wise  counsels, 
without  any  deep  or  lasting  tarnish,  such  as  he  had 
often  incurred  the  risk  of ;  and  she  could  well  spare 
any  more  triumphs,  and  sit  down  contented  to  sec  him 
wear  them  in  increasing  honour.  Only  those  who  are 
very  puzzle-headed,  or  those  who  are  determined  to 
wrest  any  form  of  words  to  any  meaning  they  choose, 
could  construe  the  expression  in  any  otlier  way.  There 
are  m.any  vain  women  who  would  fain  shear  their 
Samsons’  locks  and  bind  their  limbs  with  the  threads 
from  their  distaffs,  as  there  are  many  other  weak 
women  who  like  to  sec  their  Samsons  carry  cour.age 
to  ferocity,  and  use  their  strength  for  cruelty — else 
women  belie  themselves  when  they  write  simsation 
novels.  And  “  by’r  Lady  ”  there  are  many  weak  men, 
who,  having  no  “apron-strings”  to  use  as  fetters, 
would  fain  put  all  their  hum.an  domestic  belongings 
into  their  waistcoat  pockets ;  but  “  Bessy  ”  was  no 
example  of  the  first-mentioned  sort  of  weak  women  ; 
neither  was  her  husband,  with  all  his  foibles,  .an  in¬ 
stance  of  that  class  of  weak  men.  Verily  the  Satur¬ 
day  Revu  w  introduces  novel  methods  of  re.asoning  at 
times,  but,  like  other  novelties,  they  arc  frequently 
more  curious  than  correct. 

- 4 - 

OH!  BLESS  GOD  FOR  BEAUTY. 

It  was  but  a  look,  but  a  passing  look  only. 

A  look  from  young  eyes  I  shall  ne’er  see  again ; 

Yet  its  strange  charm,  whene’er  I  shall  be  sad  and  lonely, 
M'ill  ILash  on  me  gladness  and  banish  all  pain. 

Ah  I  bless  God  for  beauty ;  in  that  earth’s  possessing 
A  magic  the  heart  feels  more  than  the  brain  knows  ; 
Time’s  shadows  arc  gone  in  the  light  of  its  blessing ; 

In  the  sun  of  its  radiance,  life  blossoms,  a  rose. 

It  suns  us  ;  it’s  gone.  Do  we  lose  it?  Ah,  never; 
Once  seen,  God  has  willed  it  for  ever  shall  stay  ; 

If  lost  to  the  outward  eye,  memory  for  ever 
It  lights,  till  remembrance  and  life  fade  aw.ay. 

W.  C.  Bennett. 
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tiutings.  Coat  sleeves,  trimmed  at  the 
wrists,  to  match  the  pelerine. 

No.  293. — Muslin  bodice,  trimmed  with 
strips  of  insertion  and  tiutings  of  embroi¬ 
dered  muslin.  The  upper  part  simulates  a 
small  pelerine  open  in  front.  Long  sleeve, 


287  to  298. — ^Lingeuie. 

No.  287. — New  collar  of  Venetian  gui¬ 
pure,  with  a  deep  jabot  forming  revers. 
Satin  bow  to  fasten  the  jabot  to  the  collar. 
No.  288. — Cuff  to  match  the  above  collar. 


287. — COLLAU  OF 
Venetian  Guipuiie. 


289. — C.MiBRic  CoL:.\r.  .vxD  Sleeve. 


290.— Ol'EN  COLIAF.  AND  SLEEVE. 


No.  289. — Collar  standing  up 
at  the  back,  of  plain  cambric, 
headed  with  a  fluting.  This 
collar  is  turned  down  in  front. 
Fine  chemisette, composed  of 
two  puffs,  divided  by  a  band 
of  cambric,  edged  with  two 
tiutings.  Sleeve  similar  to 
the  collar. 

No.  290. — Sleeve  and  col¬ 
lar,  with  a  narrow  fluting  and 
embroidered  insertion  for  the 
open  dresses  and  sleeves. 

No.  291. — Isabcau  bodice. 
This  bodice,  of  black  or 
coloured  silk,  is  cut  low  and 
square,  and  ornamented  with 
a  deep  lace  border,  standing 
up  like  old-fashioned  colla¬ 
rettes.  Short  sleeves,  puffed, 
trimmed  with  two  lace  bor¬ 
ders.  Sash  with  wide  lappets, 
and  bow  of  a  new  shape. 

No.  292. — Nainsook  muslin 
jacket,  with  revers  simulated 
by  the  trimming,  which  forms 
a  pelerine  round  the  back, 
and  which  is  composed  of 
strips  of  insertion  and  narrow 


ornamented  with  flutings  at 
the  bottom. 

No.  294. — Muslin  parure, 
ornamented  with  guipure  and 
narrow  tiutings.  Stand-up 
collar,  with  cuffs  to  corre¬ 
spond. 

No.  295. — Joinville  parure. 
Collar  and  cuff  ornamented 
with  bouillons  and  small  cross- 
strips  of  muslin,  edged  with 
lace. 

No.  29C. — Cambric  jacket, 
ornamented  with  strips  of 
insertion  simulating  a  square 
pelerine,  and  crossed  on  the 
left  side.  Trimming  of  bouil¬ 
lons  and  scalloped-out  border. 
Sailor’s  collar. 

No.  297. — Dressing-gown 
of  cambric,  ornamented  with 
a  strip  of  insertion  and  small 
tucks,  the  whole  edged  with 
a  deep  muslin  fluting.  This 
dressing-gown  is  crossed  in 
front;  the  waist  is  fastened 
round  with  a  ribbon  sash. 

No.  298. — Loose  dressing- 
gown  of  cambric,  gathered 


291. — IsABEAC  Bodice. 


upon  the  shoul¬ 
ders  in  a  puff, 
trimmed  in  front 
with  a  marquise 
ruche,  and  fast¬ 
ened  with  two 
small  cords  and 
gimp  ornaments. 


XUM 
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295.— JOIN-S  ILLE  PARUnE. 


The  New  Soap. 


The  Silkworm  in 
our  April  number 
called  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to 
the  new  soap  called 
sapolinc.  Thissapo- 
line  possesses  many 
advantages;  it  not 
only  thoroughly 
cleanses  body-linen, 
worn  long  and  dis¬ 
coloured,  but  re¬ 
stores  whiteness  to 
linen  and  calicoes, 
and  brightens  the 
colours  of  printed 
muslins  and 
chintzes.  Print 


29G.— Cambric  Jacket. 


soap ;  it  is 
sold  by  all 
grocers  at 
livcpencc  per 
pound,  and 
saniple  cases 
of  141bs.  each 
will  be  sent 
carriage  jmid 
to  any  of  our 
English  sub¬ 
scribers  on 
receipt  of 
Post  Office 
order  for  six 
shillings  by 
the  manu¬ 
facturer,  W. 


the  time  of  the  laundress, 
while  the  usual  expense  of 
soda,  pearlash,  or  washing 
powders  is  also  saved. 

Soap  is  usually  hardened  at 
the  certain  loss  of  its  cleans¬ 
ing  powers ;  sapoline,  on  the 
contrary,  should  be  kept  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  state 
it  is  sent  in,  like  new  soap, 
and  drying  should  not  be 
attempted. 

For  the  bath  it  is  very 
beneficial,  softening  the  water 
and  having  a  most  salutary 
effect  upon  the  skin. 

In  appearance  sapoline  re¬ 
sembles  the  best  white  curd 


294.— Muslin  Pabuue. 


dresses  arc  improved  in  tone 
of  colour  by  being  washed  in 
it,  coming  out  of  the  laun¬ 
dress's  hands  better  in  every 
respect  for  the  process.  No 
soda  or  w'ashing  powder  is 
required  with  this  soap,  and 
it  does  not  injure  the  finest 
fabric.  It  is  used  by  lace- 
makers  to  clean  lace,  by  shirt 
and  collar  dressers  to  produce 
that  snowy  hue  so  admirable 
on  new  collars  and  shirt- 
fronts.  It  reduces  the  labour 
of  washing  considerably, 
economising  not  only  the 
wear  and  tear  of  washing,  bat 
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EARLY  MUSIC  AND  MUSICAL  INSTRU.MEN'rS. 

ROM  the  fact  previously  noticed,  that  Italy,  though 
claiming  to  be  the  cradle  and  home  of  music  and 
the  arts,  the  birthplace  of  Ciiuarosa,  Cherubini,  Ros¬ 
sini,  Bellini,  Donizetti,  Verdi,  and  a  score  of  others,  is 
still  not  the  country  where  music  is  at  present  the  best 
cultivated,  or  the  works  of  its  famous  composers  most 
worthily  performed ;  but  that  she  is  in  this  respect  far 
behind  Germany,  England,  France,  and  even  Russia, 
two  morals  might,  if  necessary,  be  deduced — that  study 
and  labour  are  as  necessary  as  great  natural  gifts  to 
the  attainment  of  perfection ;  and  that  patriotism, 
however  pure,  is  not  always  proof  against  brilliant 
temptation.  It  is  a  somewhat  singular  corroborative  i 
coincidence  that  just  at  this  time  a  concert  has  been 
given  by  the  Cherubini  Society  established  at  Florence, 
the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated  composer,  the  per¬ 
formers  at  which  are  not  only  all  amateurs,  but  nearly 
all  foreigners,  and  principally  English.  All  Italian  as 
Cherubini  was,  he  took  the  German  school,  with  Ilaydn 
at  its  head,  for  his  model,  and  what  most  distinguishes 
his  compositions  is  their  purity,  their  classicism,  so  to 
speak.  His  style  is  even  less  Italian  than  that  of  his 
German  contemporary,  Mozart,  but  its  chaste  and 
severe  grandeur — austere  in  its  simplicity — has  insured 
one  of  the  highest  niches  in  the  temple  of  Fame  to  the 
composer  of  Les  Dtux  Joumees  and  Medea.  Of  late 
years,  principally  by  means  of  the  admirable  talent 
of  the  Hungarian  prima  donna  Mdlle.  Tietjens,  the 
English  public  has  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  he  iring 
this  last  mighty  work  of  one  of  the  most  profound  of 
Italian  composers,  and  has  fully  endorsed  the  verdict 
pronounced  on  it  by  a  Parisian  public  on  its  first  pro¬ 
duction  in  1797.  As  is  natural  to  suppose — ^with  the 
exception  of  Les  Deux  Journees — Cherubini’s  compo¬ 
sitions  were  better  understood  and  appreciated  in  Ger¬ 
many  than  cither  in  London,  which  he  visited  in  1784, 
and  where  he  brought  out  two  operas — La  Finta  Vrin- 
cipessa  and  Giulio  Salino — or  Paris,  although,  like 
Rossini,  he  made  that  city  tlie  country  of  his  adoption. 
There  for  many  years  he  lived  and  wrote,  and  there  he 
lies  buried ;  but  a  monument,  the  work  of  the  gifted 
Italian  sculptor,  Fantachiotti,  is,  it  is  said,  shortly  to 
be  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce, 
in  his  native  city  of  Florence. 

It  seems  from  all  accounts  to  have  been  an  Italian 
musician,  by  name  Kicolo  Blatteis,  who  first  made 
Italian  music  popular  in  this  country,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  favour  and  esteem  in  which  it  is  at 
present  held.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  wonderful 
performer  on  the  violin,  or  was,  at  all  events,  considered 
so  at  that  time.  A  noble  writer  of  the  period — the 
Honourable  Roger  North,  brother  of  the  Lord  Keeper 
—  says  of  him — “His  manner  of  bowing,  his  shakes, 
divisions,  and,  indeed,  his  whole  style  of  performance, 
was  surprising,  and  every  stroke  of  his  how  was  a  mouth¬ 
ful,"  by  which  last  expression  his  amateur  critic 
doubtless  meant  to  describe  a  full  round  tone.  He 
relates  further  peculiarities  and  some  little  eccen¬ 
tricities  of  the  petted  and  privileged  first  fiddler,  from 
which  his  successors  are  not  altogether  exempt  at  the 
present  day. 


“  When  he  first  came  to  this  country,”  says  the 
Honourable  Roger,  “  ho  was  very  poor,  but  not  so  poor 
as  proud,  which  prevented  his  being  heard  or  making 
useful  acquaintance  for  a  long  time,  except  among  a 
few  merchants  in  the  city  who  patronised  him,  and 
setting  a  high  value  on  his  condescension,  he  made  them 
indemnify  him  for  the  want  of  more  general  favour. 
By  degrees,  however,  he  was  more  noticed,  and  was 
introduced  to  perform  at  court.  But  his  demeanour 
did  not  please,  and  he  was  thotight  capricious  and 
troublesome,  as  ho  tooL  offi.ncc  if  any  one  so  much  as 
whispered  when  he  jdayed,  whicli  was  a  kind  of  attention 
that  had  not  been  much  in  fashion  at  our  court.”  It 
must  have  been  rather  a  shock  to  the  poor  proud 
lulian  when  the  Duke  of  Riclimond  ofTored  to  settle  a 
pension  on  him,  on  condition  of  his  altering  his  style  of 
playing,  for  which  purpose  he  proposed  to  him  to  tale 
lessons  of  one  of  his  pages,  who  he  averred  could  teach 
him  a  letter.  Slatteis  condescended  to  take  lessons  of 
the  page,  or  to  appear  to  do  so,  for  the  sake,  as  he  said, 
of  the  jest,  and  a  little  too,  perhaps,  for  the  sake  of 
the  pension. 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  he  infinitely  surpassed 
any  performer  on  the  violin  who  had  before  his  time 
appeared  in  England.  His  “  vaulting  ambition,”  or 
his  avarice,  or  both  combined,  were  nearly  proving  his 
ruin,  for  he  became  so  outrageous  in  his  demands  for 
one  of  his  solos  that  there  were  few  able  or  willing  to 
comply  with  them,  and  he  would  probably  have  sunk 
into  poverty  and  obscurity  but  for  his  fortunately  hitting 
upon  a  mode  of  gaining  money  by  a  means  hitherto 
entirely  unknown  in  this  country.  Observing  how 
much  his  scholars  admired  the  lessons  he  composed 
especially  for  them,  and  particularly  the  duos,  and  that 
many  musical  gentlemen  also  who  heard  them  wished 
to  have  copies  of  them,  he  went  to  the  expense  of 
having  them  neatly  engraved  on  copper  plates  in 
oblong  octavo,  and  presented  them  to  his  pupils  and 
admirers,  from  whom  he  often  received  in  return  as 
much  as  three,  four,  and  even  five  guineas. 

Matteis  afterwards  printed  in  this  style  four  several 
books  of  his  Ayres  for  the  Violin,  and  so  successful  did 
this  first  experiment  in  music-engraving  in  England 
prove  in  addition  to  his  other  talents  that  Matteis 
might  have  accumulated  a  large  fortune  had  he  been 
but  moderately  prudent.  His  rapid  acquisition  of 
wealth  proved,  however,  too  much  for  his  self-control, 
and  he  subsequently  abandoned  himself  to  so  much  self- 
indulgence  and  luxury  that  he  shortened  his  existence. 

Of  a  very  different  nature  was  another  musician  of 
that  day,  an  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Thomas  ^lace, 
and  who  appears  from  contemporary  writers  to  have 
been  just  as  simple,  tender,  and  unaffected  in  his  tastes 
and  habits  as  the  poor  and  talented  Italian  was  exact¬ 
ing  and  ostentatious. 

Mace  acquired  considerable  fame  as  a  performer  on 
the  lute,  an  instrument  still  in  vogue  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  also  as  a  composer  for 
it.  He  also  published  a  very  singular  work,  called 
Music's  Monument,  containing  not  only  a  system  of  in¬ 
structions  for  performing  on  the  lute,  but  a  dissertation 
on  music  in  general,  written  in  what  would  now-a-days 
be  considered  rather  a  high-fiown  style  of  exaggera- 
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tion.  In  giving  an  account  of  a  musical  service  in  the 
cathedral  at  York,  in  1CC4,  he  describes  the  church  as 
even  cramming  and  squeezing  full.  Now,  here”  (he 
goes  on  to  say)  “  you  must  take  notice  that  they  had 
then  a  custom  in  that  church  (which  I  hear  not  of  in 
any  other  cathedral,  which  was)  that  always  before  the 
sermon  the  whole  congregation  sang  a  psalm,  together 
with  the  quire  and  the  organ  ;  and  you  must  also  know 
that  there  was  then  a  most  excellent,  large,  plump,  lusty, 
full-speaHng  organ,  which  cost  (as  I  am  credibly 
informed)  a  thousand  pounds.  This  organ,  I  say  (when 
the  psalm  was  set  before  the  sermon),  being  let  out 
into  all  its  fulness  of  stops,  together  with  the  quire, 
began  the  psalm.  But  when  that  vast  concording  unity 
of  the  whole  congregational  chorus  came  (as  I  may  say) 
thundering  in,  even  so  it  made  the  very  ground  shake 
under  us ;  (oh,  the  unutterable  ravishing  souls  delight  /) 
in  the  which  I  was  so  transported  and  wrapped  up  into 
high  contemplation  that  there  was  no  room  left  in  my 
whole  man — namely,  body  and  spirit — for  anything  below 
divine  and  heavenly  raptures."* 

This  quaint  and  original  writer  gives  a  very  amusing, 
as  well  as  pleasing,  anecdote  of  an  air  which  he  com¬ 
posed  for  his  lute  (on  which  he  seems  to  have  been  a 
veritable  Chastelar)  in  his  courting  days,  proving  the 
truth  of  Shakspeare’s  aphorism  that  “  Music  is  the 
food  of  love.”  He  says — “  It  is  this  very  winter  just 
forty  years  since  I  made  it ;  and  yet  it  is  new  because 
all  like  it ;  and  then  when  I  was  past  being  a  suitor  to 
my  best  beloved,  dearest,  and  sweetest  living  mistress, 
but  not  married,  yet  contriving  the  best  and  readiest 
way  towards  it,  and  thus  it  was.  That  very  night  in 
which  I  was  thus  agitated  in  my  mind  concerning  her, 
my  living  mistress,  she  being  in  Yorkshire  and  myself 
at  Cambridge,  close  shut  up  in  my  chamber  still  and 
quiet,  about  ten  or  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  musing  and 
writing  letters  to  her,  her  mother,  and  some  other 
friends;  in  summing  up  and  determining  the  whole 
matter  concerning  our  marriage ;  you  may  conceive  I 
might  have  very  intent  thoughts  all  that  time,  and 
might  meet  with  some  difficulties,  for  as  yet  I  had  not 
gained  her  mother's  consent,  so  that  in  my  writings  I 
was  sometimes  put  to  my  studyings.  At  which  times, 
my  lute  lying  on  my  table  I  sometimes  took  it  up  and 
walked  about  my  chamber,  letting  my  fancy  drive 
which  way  it  would,  for  I  studied  nothing  at  that  time 
as  to  musick ;  yet  my  secret  genius  or  fancy  prompted 
my  fingers,  do  what  I  could,  into  this  very  humour,  so 
that  every  time  I  walked  and  took  up  my  lute  in  the 
interim  betwixt  writing  and  studying,  this  ayre  would 
needs  offer  itself  unto  me  continually ;  insomuch,  that 
at  the  last,  liking  it  well,  and  lest  it  should  be  lost,  I 
took  paper  and  set  it  down,  taking  no  further  notice 
of  it  at  that  time ;  but  afterwards  it  passed  abroad  for 
a  very  pleasant  and  delightful  ayre  among  all ;  yet  I 
gave  it  no  name  till  a  long  time  after ;  nor  taking  more 
notice  of  it  in  any  particular  kind  than  of  any  other 
my  composures  of  that  nature.  But  after  I  was  mar¬ 
ried,  and  had  brought  my  wife  home  to  Cambridge,  it 
so  fell  out  that  one  rainy  morning  I  staid  within,  and 
in  my  chamber  my  wife  and  I  were  all  alone;  she 


*  The  italics  are  copied  from  the  original. 


intent  upon  her  needle  works,  and  I  playing  upon  my 
lute  at  the  table  by  her.  She  sat  very  still  and  quiet, 
listening  to  all  I  played,  without  a  word  a  long  time, 
till  at  last  I  happened  to  play  this  lesson,  which,  as 
soon  as  I  had  once  played,  she  earnestly  desired  me  to 
play  it  again;  ‘For,’  said  she,  ‘that  shall  be  called 
my  lesson.’  From  which  words,  so  spoken  with  em¬ 
phasis  and  accent,  it  presently  came  into  my  remem¬ 
brance  the  time  when,  and  the  occasion  of  its  being 
produced,  and  returned  her  this  answer — namely,  ‘  that 
it  may  very  properly  be  called  your  lesson,  for  when  I 
composed  it  you  were  wholly  in  my  fancy,  and  the 
chief  object  and  ruler  of  my  thoughts;’  telling  her 
how  and  when  it  was  made  ;  and,  therefore,  ever  after, 
I  thus  called  it  my  mistress,  and  most  of  my  scholars 
since  call  it  ‘  Mrs.  Mace  ’  to  this  day.” 

This  graphic  description  of  a  young  love-sick  com¬ 
poser  is  also  a  charming  portraiture  of  simple  domestic 
happiness  and  wedded  bliss  in  after  life. 

Music,  as  is  well  known,  fell  into  great  disfavour 
in  England  during  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth, 
when  Puritanism  held  almost  undivided  sway,  and 
coeval  with  the  abolition  of  much  of  the  established 
church  service,  organs  were  taken  down,  and,  in  some 
instances,  destroyed,  and  organists  and  singers  iguo- 
miniously  dismissed  from  their  places.  Yet,  strange 
to  say,  the  Protector  himself  had  a  great  taste  for 
music,  and  when,  among  others,  the  organ  at  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  was  taken  down,  he  had  it  removed 
for  his  own  personal  enjoyment  to  Hampton  Court, 
where  it  remained  till  the  Restoration.  There  is  a  story 
current  of  one  James  Quin,  of  Christ  Church,  being 
restored  to  his  place  owing  to  Cromwell’s  having  heard 
him  sing.  “  Being  well  acquainted  with  some  great 
men  of  those  times  that  loved  music,  they  introduced 
him  into  the  company  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  Protector, 
who  loved  a  good  voice  and  instrumental  music  well. 
He  heard  him  sing  with  very  great  delight,  liquored 
him  with  sack,  and  in  conclusion  said,  ‘  Mr.  Quin,  you 
have  done  very  well ;  what  shall  I  do  for  you  ?’  To 
which  Quin  made  answer,  with  great  compliments,  of 
which  he  had  command,  with  a  great  grace,  that  his 
highness  would  be  pleased  to  restore  him  to  his  place. 
Which  he  did  accordingly,  and  so  kept  it  to  his  dying 
day.” 

Many  of  the  gentlemen  singers  who  had  been  deprived 
of  their  situations  were  replaced  in  them  at  the  Resto¬ 
ration,  but  the  Merry  Monarch  in  restoring  them  to 
their  situations  was  not  always  careful  in  ordering  that 
the  emoluments  attached  to  them  should  be  regularly 
paid.  The  amusing  gossip  Pepys  has  a  characteristic 
entry  in  his  Diary,  bearing  date  December  the  19th, 
1666,  which  shows  that  the  poor  musicians  of  that 
day,  even  those  attached  to  the  service  of  royalty, 
were  occasionally  in  a  sorry  plight.  He  writes — 
“Talked  of  the  king’s  family  with  Mr.  Hingston  the 
organist.*  He  says  many  of  the  musique  are  ready 
to  starve,  they  being  five  years  behindhand  for  their 
wages — nay,  Evans,  the  famous  man  upon  the  harp, 
having  not  his  equal  in  the  world,  did  the  other  day 


*  Doabtless  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James's,  then  called 
Charles  the  First’s  Chapel. 
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die  from  mere  want,  and  was  fain  to  be  buried  at  the 
alms  of  the  parish.”  Pepys  himself,  quaint  and  simple 
as  he  was  in  his  ideas,  began  to  imbibe  the  rising  taste 
for  foreign  music,  both  French,  which  was  greatly 
patronised  by  the  king,  who  had  French  operas  fre¬ 
quently  performed  at  court,  and  Italian,  the  latter 
illustrated  by  one  Signor  Baptists  Draghi,  an  eminent 
dramatic  composer  from  Italy,  who  was  a  poet  as  well 
as  musician,  and  who,  Pepys  writes,  did  at  a  private 
party  sing  the  whole  of  one  of  the  acts  of  a  play  in 
Italian,  which  he  bad  written  and  composed  for  the 
opera,  going  through  it  all,  “  without  any  musique 
prickt,  and  played  all  along  upon  a  harpsicon  most 
admirably,  and  the  composition  most  excellent.”  “  The 
words,”  the  critic  modestly  adds,  “  I  did  not  under¬ 
stand,  and  so  know  not  how  they  are  fitted,  but  believe 
very  well,  and  all  in  the  recitative  very  fine.  But  I 
perceive  there  is  a  proper  accent  in  every  country's 
discourse,  and  that  do  reach  in  their  setting  of  notes 
to  words,  which  therefore  cannot  be  natural  to  anybody 
else  but  them ;  so  that  I  am  not  so  much  smitten  with 
it  as  may  be  I  should  be  if  I  were  acquainted  with 
their  accent.  Yet  I  confess  I  was  mightily  pleased 
with  the  musique.”  Sir  Thomas  Killigrew,  another 
great  amateur  of  the  period,  mentions  his  having 
himself  gone  as  much  as  eight  or  ten  times  to  Rome 
“to  hear  good  musique,”  so  much  did  he  love  it,  though 
he  himself  could  never  sing  or  play  a  note.  At  present 
we  are  not  necessitated  to  undertake  a  journey  to  the 
Eternal  City  in  order  to  hear  the  mellifluous  strains 
of  the  most  gifted  Italian  singers. 

Another  eccentric  musical  genius  of  the  age  was  one 
Anthony  a  Wood,  whose  description  of  his  own  early 
career  affords  a  graphic  idea  of  the  state  of  manners 
as  well  as  music  in  England  in  his  day.  He  was  a 
native  of  Oxford,  which  seems  to  have  been  then  a 
very  musical  place,  and  when  nineteen  years  of  age 
he  “  began  to  exercise  his  natural  and  unsatiable  genie 
to  musick.”  He  “exercised  his  h.and  on  the  violin, 
and  having  a  good  care  to  take  any  tunc  at  first  hear¬ 
ing  he  could  quickly  draw  it  out  from  the  violin,  but 
not  with  the  same  tuning  of  strings  that  others  used.” 
He  “  wanted  understanding,  friends,  and  money  to  pick 
him  out  a  good  master,  otherwise  he  might  have 
equalled  on  that  instrument  and  in  singing  any  person 
then  in  the  university.”  He  had  some  companions  who 
were  musical  also,  but  who  wanted  instruction  as 
badly  as  he.  He  managed,  however,  subsequently  to 
procure  a  master  who  taught  him  “  to  tune  his  fiddle 
like  other  people.”  But  Anthony  ii  Wood's  discretion 
does  not  seem  to  have  kept  pace  with  his  proficiency 
in  music,  for  he  says  he  and  his  companions  were  “  not 
without  silly  frolicks  not  now  to  be  maintained.”  These 
“frolicks”  consisted  in  disguising  themselves  like 
strolling  fiddlers,  and  in  this  manner  frequenting  the 
country  fairs.  When  absent  on  one  of  these  freaks  he 
and  his  comrades  were  overtaken,  as  they  were  returning 
home  wearied  from  their  labours,  by  a  party  of  soldiers, 
who  compelled  them,  nialyre  eux,  to  fiddle  for  their 
amusement  in  an  open  field,  and  then  went  off  without 
paying  a  penny  for  their  diversion.  Of  these  youthful 
escapades  remorseful  Anthony  says  he  was  afterwards 
heartily  a.shamed,  and  could  never  endure  to  hear  of 


them,  though  most  of  his  companions  would  glory  in 
them.  He  mentions  a  “weekly  meeting  of  musicianj 
in  the  house  of  Wm.  Ellis,  organist  of  St.  John’s  | 
College,”  and  tells  that  among  the  members  who 
attended  there  was  one  “  Mr.  Low,  a  proud  ”  (query  * 
idgh?)  “  man,  who  could  not  endure  any  common  musician  J 
to  come  to  the  meeting,  much  less  play  among  them and  * 
of  another,  “  Mr.  Joseph  Haselwood,  an  apothecary,  a  ‘ 
starch’d,  formal  clister-pipe,  who  usually  played  on  the  ' 
bass-viol,  and  sometimes  on  the  counter-tenor.  He  ' 
was  very  conceited  of  his  skill  (though  he  had  but  ' 
little  of  it),  and  therefore  would  be  ever  and  anon  | 

ready  to  take  up  a  viol  before  his  betters ;  which  being  ' 

observed  by  all  they  usually  called  him  llandlewood.”  ' 
“  The  gentlemen  in  private  meetings  played  three,  four,  ' 
and  five  parts  with  viols,  as  treble  viol,  counter-tenor, 
and  bass,  with  an  organ,  virginal,  or  harpsicon  joyned 
with  them ;  and  they  esteemed  a  violin  to  be  an  instru¬ 
ment  only  belonging  to  a  common  fiddler,  and  could  not 
endure  that  it  should  come  among  them  for  feare  of  making 
their  meetings  to  be  vaine  and  fiddling!"  What  a  change 
since  those  days  to  our  own,  when  the  successive 
genius  of  a  Paganini,  a  Lotto,  a  Joachim,  and  many 
others  have  raised  the  “  fiddler’s  ”  art  to  the  highest 
scale  of  elevation ! 

A  wonderful  performer  on  the  violin  was,  however, 
destined  to  appear  at  the  musical  meetings  of  Mr. 
William  Ellis,  the  organist,  and  display  his  powers  on 
that  instrument  to  the  astonishment  as  well  as  delight 
of  the  auditory.  This  was  a  Mr.  Thomas  Baltzar, 
from  Lubeck,  “  the  most  famous  artist  for  the  violin," 
says  his  biographer,  “that  the  world  had  yet  pro¬ 
duced.”  After  he  had  “exercised  his  finger  and  his 
instrument  several  wayes  to  the  utmost  of  his  power, 
Wilson,  thereupon,  the  public  professor,  the  greatest 
judge  of  musicke  that  ever  was,  did,  after  his  humour- 
some  way,  stoop  down  to  Baltzar’s  feet,  to  see  whether 
he  liad  a  huff  on,  that  is  to  say,  to  see  whether  he  was 
a  devil  or  not,  because  he  acted  beyond  the  parts  of  a 
man.”  This  great  genius  was  not,  however,  without, 
as  was  considered  in  those  days,  “  the  illness 
should  attend  it.”  At  the  Restoration  he  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  king’s  celebrated  band  of  “  four-and- 
twenty  fiddlers  all  of  a  row,”  as  the  old  song  immor¬ 
talised  it,  for  viols  then  began  to  go  out  of  fashion  and 
be  replaced  by  violins,  which  his  majesty  considered 
“moreairie  and  brisk  than  viols;”  but  “being  much 
beloved  by  all  lovers  of  musick,  his  company  w.as 
therefore  desired;  and  company,  especially  musical 
company,  delighting  in  drinking,  made  him  drink  more 
than  ordinary,  which  brought  him  to  his  grave.”  As 
regards  the  stigma  upon  musical  company,  that  it 
“delights  in  drinking,”  no  need  to  observe  that  we 
have  changed  all  that. 

— ♦ - 

We  understand  that  Eliza  Cook  (it  is  almost  impos-  ' 
sible  to  write  Miss  Eliza  Cook)  is  about  to  publish  a 
cheap  edition  of  her  poems.  Old  associations  connected 
with  this  poetess  will  induce  many  persons  no  longer 
young  to  possess  themselves  of  her  book,  and  no  one 
can  say  that  the  writer  who  wrote  the  “  Old  Arm 
Chair”  is  without  claim  to  be  considered  a  true 
poetess. 
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■niE  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  THOSE  TIMES. 

OUR  times  will  be  spoken  of  as  those  times  in  time 
to  come,  always  supposing  Ilaldpate  has  not 
smashed  his  hour-glass,  broken  his  scythe,  and  had 
finis  written  to  his  own  career.  And  supposing  pos¬ 
terity  feels  interested  in  what  wo  were  and  what  we 
did  when  we  travelled  slowly  on  what  we  called  iron 
roads,  and  went  to  war  with  rifled  cannon,  chassepots, 
and  needle-guns,  the  writers  will  find  plenty  of  ma¬ 
terial,  and  no  doubt  make  us  look  very  comic  indeed, 
and  as  ignorant  as  we  are  funny  Posterity  can  always 
instruct  its  grandparent — ah  ovo — and  somewhat  re¬ 
sembles  Pope's  angel,  who  watchetl  the  scientific  philo¬ 
sopher  with  the  forbearing  good-humour  with  which 
I  mau  looks  on  monkey  tricks.  The  writers  will  know 
I  all  about  us ;  books  are  now  so  common  ;  there  is  an 
I  intense  reality  about  us — less  of  Ariel  than  of  Ste- 
phano  in  our  plays  and  novels,  that  the  writers,  with¬ 
out  putting  more  gall  into  their  ink  than  will  make  it 
mark,  may  show  us  up — chignons,  corsets,  gored  petti¬ 
coats,  and  the  rest  of  it.  Will  the  picture  be  faithful — 
the  clergy  by  Trollope,  the  Army  by  Lever,  the  Navy 
by  Marryat,  the  statesmen  by  Disraeli,  the  snobs  by 
Thackeray,  the  women  by  Braddon,  and  everybody  by 
Dickens,  from  a  Gad's-hill  point  of  view?  Perhaps 
not ;  but  the  people  of  those  times  w'ould  be  quite 
satisfied  they  are  right,  and  will  perhaps  insist  upon  it 
that  my  Lord  Dundreary  was  a  perfect  type  of  the 
existing  English  peerage. 

We  have  our  own  way  of  looking  at  the  men  and 
women  of  other  times,  and  of  being  rather  hard  upon 
them  occasionally.  “  Can’t  you  see  that  the  horizon  is 
wider  than  you  say  it  is?”  says  Master  Thumb  on 
Gog’s  shoulders;  “your  view  is  far  more  contracted 
than  mine,  and  yet  folks  think  me  pigmy  and  you  man- 
mountain!”  Look  at  Hogarth’s  pictures.  Here  is  a 
state  of  society  with  which  w'o  are  perfectly  familiar. 
Traviata,  to  music  different  from  Verdi’s,  makes  her 
progress  through  this  world  to  the  next ;  here  is  a  true 
picture  of  married  life  in  fashionable  society ;  here  is 
the  rake  of  the  period  on  the  road  to  ruin  ;  and  here  is 
Tom  Idle,  as  undisturbed  by  the  smell  of  hemp  as  geese 
by  sage  and  onion,  taking  his  way  to  Tyburn.  'What 
strange  people  the  men  and  women  of  those  times ! 
Through  the  novels  and  the  plays  we  suppose  we  know 
all  about  it.  The  parsons  were  all  bad — cxcej)t  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  and  one  or  two  more ;  there  was 
much  of  paint  and  patches  on  the  women’s  faces; 
naughty  talk  came  out  of  their  mouths,  and  they  drove 
the  men  to  distraction,  who  returned  the  honour  by 
driving  them  to  distraction  after  a  hasty  marriage  at 
the  Fleet.  Perhaps  the  people  were  as  good  as  we  are, 
though  they  did  whip  the  women  in  Bridewell,  and 
hang  rogues  by  the  score  ;  perhaps  their  little  flirta¬ 
tions  were  no  more  really  blamcable  than  our  own,  and 
that,  after  all,  human  nature  is  very  much  the  same, 
whatever  “  disguises”  we  may  put  upon  it. 

In  attempting  the  reproduction  of  an  older  period 
tlian  our  own — to  show,  as  in  a  witch’s  mirror,  the 
men  and  women  of  other  times — the  utmost  care  is 
necessary  in  discriminating  between  reality  and  cari¬ 
cature.  It  requires  a  casting  of  the  mind  back  to  the 


age  to  be  delineated  ;  to  let  the  spirit  be  moved  by  the 
leading  activities  of  that  age ;  to  weigh,  ponder,  and 
closely  to  examine  the  sources  of  information ;  to  hold 
the  judgment  in  suspense.  This  needs  a  most  exten¬ 
sive  acquaintance  with  the  art  and  literature  of  the 
epoch  to  be  represented ;  a  delicate  perception  of  wit 
and  humour,  and  the  honest  candour  to  do  justice. 
Historical  romancists  venture  on  this  ground  with  very 
indifferent  suceess.  Walter  Scott,  the  very  prince  of 
the  school,  made  blunders  not  a  few,  and  invariably 
wore  coloured  lenses  when  he  wrote  history ;  as  to 
Shakspeare,  he  seems  to  have  taken  no  pains  about 
what  we  should  now  call  “  realism”  at  all,  and  to  have 
cared  nothing  for  anachronisms  that  would  sink  a  man 
for  ever  in  these  days  in  the  great  gulf  of  criticism. 
As  a  rule  the  old  writers  are  unsafe  guides  in  what 
pertains  to  any  period  except  their  own.  Now-a- 
days  a  painter  or  a  writer  would  study  to  be  accurate ; 
he  would  not  paint  an  Abraham  in  the  dress  of  a  Dutch 
burgher  or  an  English  farmer ;  he  would  not  talk  of 
chimney-sweeps  at  the  time  of  Cymbeline.  The  late 
Mr.  Charles  Kean  endeavoured  to  render  his  Shak- 
spearean  revivals  as  intensely  real  as  the  real  cabs,  real 
fire-engine,  real  firemen,  real  mobs,  and  real  policemen 
which  have  followed  him  on  the  stage.  No  doubt  in 
all  things  it  is  well  to  be  real,  and  thanks  are  due  to 
any  man  or  woman  who  will  take  upon  themselves  the 
painstaking  and  laborious  exertion  of  collecting,  digest¬ 
ing,  and  publishing  a  faithful  picture  of  the  men  and 
women  of  a  former  time. 

Matthew  Browne  has  done  this  work  for  the  age  of 
Chaucer.  lie  has  brought  to  the  task  ability  of  the 
rarest,  appreciative  powers  of  the  keenest,  a  rigid 
regard  for  the  true  that  is  most  exemplary,  and  fasci¬ 
nating  talents  of  description,  which  absorb  the  reader 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  two  stout  volumes 
just  issued  by  Hurst  and  Blackett.  The  title  he  has 
given  to  the  work  is  that  of  Chaucer's  England.  The 
pilgrims  to  Canterbury  furnish  the  different  phases  of 
English  life  which  are  elaborated  into  complete  pictures 
by  the  researches  of  the  author. 

Foremost  stand  the  knight  and  his  son,  the  squire 
and  his  attendant,  a  yeoman,  with  a  liking  for  the 
merry  greenwood.  In  connection  with  these  we  are 
furnished  with  a  carefully-elaborated  account  of  the 
chivalric  age.  It  was  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which 
Chaucer  lived ;  it  had  refined  manners  and  elevated 
thought ;  it  had  raised  women  from  a  state  of  tutelage 
to  that  of  worship ;  it  had  made  it  a  part  of  religion 
for  the  gentlemen  to  carry  their  respect  for  women  to 
a  somewhat  extravagant  length,  and  it  made  them  vow 
to  swear  allegiance  to  God  and  the  ladies  m  the  same 
oath. 

“  Wo  do  not  know,  and — as  I  do  not  believe  in  a  science  of 
history — I  think  wo  never  shall  know,  the  laws  of  Schwiir- 
merei,  or  the  enthusiasm  of  multitudes.  The  space  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  fifteenth  century  was  crowded  with  events 
more  or  less  involved  or  coiled  up  in  such  enthusiasms ;  and, 
looking  back  from  this  distance  of  time,  it  is  as  if  wo  could 
discern,  through  the  mist  of  our  wonder, 

“  ‘  The  prophetic  soul 

Of  the  gp'eat  world,  dreaming  on  things  to  come.’ 

First  wo  are  astonished  at  it ;  then  we  scrutinise  it ;  and 
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then  again,  dissatisfied  with  onr  unprofitable  inspection,  we 
find,  as  soon  as  ever  wo  are  a  little  familiar  with  the  few  hard 
facts  we  can  see  clearly,  that  the  glamour  of  wonder  returns. 
Once  more  we  see  and  feel,  but  do  not  understand.  The 
mystery  of  human  life  is  as  great  as  erer,  and  the  entangling 
of  the  threads  of  good  and  eril,  of  fatality  and  will,  of  con¬ 
scious  intent  and  (what  I  do  not  know  how  to  call  anything 
but)  dreaming  intent,  as  complicstted  and  mysterious  as  ever. 
We  cannot  take  up  into  our  thoughts  this  Romantic  movement ; 
the  burthen  is  too  great  for  us.  But  if  I  had  to  name  the 
conditions  under  which  such  a  movement  would  bo  proved 
natural  to  human  nature,  I  really  think  I  should  name  those 
imposed  upon  society  by  the  Mediaeval  Church.  It  was  totally 
impossible  for  the  communities  of  the  West  to  take  shape 
without  a  large  infusion  of  the  strong  heroic  virtues;  and, 
whatever  the  Church  may  have  done  towards  mitigating  pure 
secular  ferocity,  it  never  disowned  the  sword  which  helped  or 
seemed  to  help  it.  It  would  never  have  done  for  a  Church 
which  ultimately  rested  on  force  to  discredit  the  military 
virtues ;  and  wo  have  seen  that  the  consecration  of  a  knight 
to  his  functions  was  almost  a  sacrament.  Now,  under  any 
circumstances,  the  spirit  of  adventure,  by  which  I  mean  the 
spirit  that  is  apt  to  question  the  unknown  or  the  future  in  any 
shape — the  spirit  of  adventure,  I  say,  which  is  another  name 
for  the  love  of  mystery,  is  naturally  akin  to  love  and  reverence 
for  women.  And  if  we  give  to  the  daring  soldier — the  hunts¬ 
man  of  danger  and  wrong — a  faith  which  apotheosisos  a 
woman,  and  so  tends  to  make  the  gentle  virtues  prominent  in 
his  thoughts,  wo  inevitably  go  far  to  make  a  woman-wor¬ 
shipper.  Such  a  man,  with  such  a  faith,  was  the  medituval 
knight ;  and  music — a  festive  and  social  accomplishment — was 
a  natural  part  of  the  education  of  a  gentleman ;  so  that  wo 
frequently  find  the  knight  a  singer  and  a  harper,  as  well  as 
swordsman  and  a  good  rider.  But  it  is  not  to  bo  supposed 
that  ho  would  be  allowed  to  keep  so  easy  a  faculty  as  that  of 
the  singer  or  musician  all  to  himself.  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion 
was  a  troubadour,  and  a  thousand  brave  soldiers  besides,  but 
the  soldier  and  the  poet  arc  types  which  are  not  commonly 
found  united  in  one  i^rson ;  and,  accordingly,  knightly  deeds 
and  ladies’  love  were  not  left  to  bo  sung  of  by  knights  alone. 
The  minstrcl-romancist,  or  troubadour,  appears  upon  the 
scene ;  a  whole  literature  of  loving  and  fighting  springs  up  in 
Euroije,  the  minstrcl-romancist  doing  imi>artial  honour  to 
knights  and  ladies ;  the  courts  of  love  are  established;  and, 
almost  at  a  bound,  wo  have  before  us  erotic  parodies  of  the 
faith  of  the  Church,  the  subtleties  of  the  schoolmen,  and  the 
discipline  of  the  feud.  The  Mediroval  Church,  while  it  often 
acted  so  as  to  protect  women  for  the  time — for  example,  in 
forbidding  a  wanton  divorce— did,  after  all,  very  much  degrade 
woman  in  other  ways,  proclaiming  her  inferiority  and  uncloan- 
ness,  and  so  often  identifying  and  connecting  her  with  foul 
and  abominable  fancies.  But  it  placed  the  Virgin  on  the 
steps  of  the  Divine  throne,  and  crowned  her  with  stars.  Then, 
after  centuries  of  noise  and  turbidity,  destroying  much  and 
threatening  much,  but  leaving  untouched  the  deeper  idiosyn¬ 
crasies  of  races,  it  befell  that — just  at  the  moment  when, 
quickened  by  the  breath  of  an  intellectual  revival,  the  currents 
of  Teutonic  and  Celtic  sentiment  met — in  a  happy  hour  the 
image  of  the  celestial  maiden  was  rellected  in  the  confluent 
water-s,  and  the  prepared  vision  saw,  through  the  disturbing 
ripples,  not  the  figure  which  the  Church  had  painted,  but 
another;  and  from  that  hour  the  knight  and  the  poet  thought 
no  shame  to  praise  God  and  his  lady  in  the  same  hymn.” 

Of  the  Court  of  Love  and  of  the  fair  judges’  decision 
the  author  furnishes  some  curious  instances : — 

“To  begin  at  random.  A  knight  is  in  love  with  a  fair 
creature  whom  he  is  rarely  able  to  see  himself,  and,  like  Miles 
Standish  and  some  other  incautious  suitors,  ho  employs  an 
inferior  person — namely,  his  secretary— to  fetch  and  carry  for 
him,  probably  thinking  that  a  knight  was  too  great  a  man  to 
be  supplanted  by  a  secretary.  But  ho  suflers  for  his  folly. 


The  secretary  says  one  word  for  his  master  and  two  for  him- 
self,  and  the  lady  falls  in  love  with  him.  The  indignant 
cavalier  summons  the  clerk  and  his  mistress  before  the  Com- 
tesso  do  Champagne  and  her  sixty  ladies,  then  sitting,  or  ready 
to  sit,  in  full  court  of  love,  and  demands  justice.  The  court 
hear  the  arguments,  and  pronounce  judgment  to  this  effect 
That  the  secretary  is  a  gay  deceiver  and  the  lady  another ;  so 
that  they  are  well  matched,  and  their  bliss  is  their  bane.  But 
that  the  young  man,  having  broken  the  faith  of  chivalry,  lias 
placed  himself  without  its  pale,  and  is  therefore  outlawed  of 
all  eourts,  love,  and  knighthood;  while  the  lady  is,  in  like 
manner,  excommunicated  because  she  has  ‘  bemeaned  ’  herself 
to  a  gentleman’s  secretary,  when  she  might  have  had  a  knight. 
The  punishment  appears  to  have  been  inflicted  upon  the 
knight  himself,  though  the  court  of  ladies  might  well  have 
been  expected  to  snub  a  man  and  a  soldier  who  was  such  a 
fool  as  not  to  know  that  go,  and  do  not  send,  is  ladies’  law  in 
love  matters. 

“  A  lover  sues  a  lady  for  pricking  him  with  a  pin  while  she 
was  kissing  him,  which  was  certainly  a  very  mean  action. 
The  lady  respondent  pleads,  first,  that  the  kiss  was  forced  from 
her,  and,  second,  that  the  pricking  was  done  by  accident  if  at 
all.  But  all  her  artfulness  does  not  avail  her.  A  medical 
inspection  is  prayed  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  and  the  wound 
proved.  The  court  accept  his  evidence,  and  condemn  the  l^dy 
to  kiss  the  place,  when  required,  until  it  is  well. 

“  A  knight  loved  a  lady  long  and  well,  and  she  returned  his 
passion.  By-and-by  the  knight  hod  to  go  out  in  the  wars, 
where,  after  a  time,  he  fell  sick  of  desire  to  behold  his  lady. 
He  was  unable  to  go  to  her,  os  in  like  case  Lord  Lovcl  did  to 
Lady  Nancy  Belle,  for  the  fever  of  his  desire  laid  him  on  a 
bed  of  sickness.  A  troubadour  carried  to  his  lady  the  news 
that  her  knight  was  ill,  and  that  the  physician  declared  his 
life  forfeit  unless  she  went  and  allowed  him  to  see  her. 
During  the  knight’s  absence,  however,  the  lady  had  been 
betrothed  and  married.  The  brute  of  a  husband — Danger  is 
the  name  of  the  husband  in  these  romances — objects.  Ordered 
by  the  court  that  his  objection  bo  overruled,  and  that  the 
lady  go  and  console  her  knight.  The  husband,  it  is  pro- 
snined,  might  follow  her,  but  that  is  his  affair.  All  ho  is 
entitled  to  is  her  person,  and  if  ho  is  not  where  she  is,  whoso 
fault  is  it  ? 

“  A  knight  loved  a  lady,  and  one  night  she  kissed  him  in 
the  dark,  receiving  from  him  a  vow  of  eternal  fidelity,  and 
giving  him  a  red  scarf  by  which  to  remember  her.  But  it 
seems  there  was  another  lady  who  was  sick  almost  to  death 
for  the  love  of  this  knight.  One  day  ho  received  by  a  page 
a  message  calling  upon  him  to  meet  his  lady  in  the  same 
place  as  tliat  where  ho  had  received  the  scarf  and  given  the 
pledge.  Here,  in  darkness  again,  the  second  lady  met  him, 
and,  as  her  voice  was  much  like  that  of  the  first,  passages  of 
love  once  more  passed,  with  more  kissing,  and  a  fresh  vow  of 
fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  knight,  who  again  received  a  scarf 
— the  scarf,  however,  being  this  time  blue.  After  an  interval, 
each  of  these  ladies  laid  claim  to  the  lovo  of  the  knight,  and 
summoned  him  before  the  court.  The  knight  asserted  that  ho 
liad  only  intended  to  vow  allegiance  to  one  lady— tho  lady  of 
the  red  scarf.  Tho  lady  of  tho  blue  scarf,  however,  .oUegod 
that  ho  had  idightod  his  troth  to  her  on  a  former  occasion,  and 
broken  it,  and  tlint  she  had  then  resorted  to  tho  stratagem  of 
which  we  have  spoken.  With  this  conflict  of  testimony  before 
it,  the  ladies  being  equally  beautiful,  and  the  knight  himself 
either  confused  in  his  mind,  or  protending  to  be  so  (because  he 
sighed  for  a  change),  the  court  decreed  that  tho  knight  and 
tho  two  ladies  should  bo  led  by  discreet  persons  into  a  dark 
room ;  that  the  knight  should  bo  made  to  turn  round  three 
times,  and  then  take  one  of  the  ladies  by  the  hand  and  kiss 
her,  and  that  that  one  should  have  all  his  love  and  faith." 

Of  the  ladies,  as  seen  in  the  female  types  of  Chaucer, 
there  is  much  to  be  said,  and  it  is  carefully  put  before 
us  in  these  volumes.  They  were  great  needlewomen,  as 
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the  art  of  embroidery  was  in  high  request  to  cover  the 
trails  of  a  sitting-room,  to  make  “  altars,  thrones,  foot¬ 
stools,  chairs  of  state,  and  the  hangings  of  castles  and 
palaces.”  There  are  sketches  of  the  lovely  damsel 
Virginia ;  of  the  prioress,  who  may  be  taken  as  the 
nearest  picture  in  Chaucer  to  the  gentlewoman  of  his 
day ;  there  is  the  coarse  creature  the  wife  of  Bath,  a 
vulgar,  rich  hourgcoise,  a  free  talker,  a  free  laugher,  and 
a  shrew.  The  host,  Ilarry  Baily,  has  a  vixen  for  his 
wife ;  when  he  beats  the  servant  lads  she  brings  out 
the  thickest  sticks,  and  urges  him  to  break  their  bones 
at  once ;  she  is  also  injurious  to  himself,  and,  dire 
offence,  calls  him  milksop !  The  miserly  old  carpenter 
is  a  pretty  change  from  these  terrible  spouses. 

“  Houaekooping,’  ’  says  Matthew  Browne,  "was  more  of  a  craft 
and  a  mystery  than  it  is  at  present.  When  wo  look  at  the 
astonishing  cookery  of  our  ancestors — when  wo  note  the  intre¬ 
pid  manner  in  which  they  put,  or  told  yon  to  put,  fifty  dififerent 
ingredients  into  a  dish  or  a  drink — wo  wonder  where  they 
found  time  to  do  it  all.  Turn  to  an  old  receipt-book,  and 
observe  the  easy  indifference  with  which  you  are  told,  if  yon 
want  a  tansy  pudding  or  a  basin  of  gruel,  to  ‘  Take  ’  a  score  of 
tho  most  impossible  things  in  the  world.  This,  too,  is  to  be 
gathered  when  the  moon  is  at  the  full,  and  that  when  the  dew 
is  on  tho  grass ;  tho  witch-broth  rcciiw  in  2[acheth  is  nothing 
to  it.  Tho  ladies  must  always  have  been  getting  up  at  day¬ 
break,  or  watching  for  ecUpscs  of  tho  moon,  or  eatching 
salamanders,  or  tying  up  marjoram,  sassafras,  borage,  or  mint ; 
getting  in  benzoin,  zedoary,  gum  this  and  gum  the  other,  or 
else  how  did  they  produce  those  astounding  boluses  and  elec- 
tuaries  ?  Consider  nest  tbeir  baking,  their  browing,  their 
pickling,  their  preserving,  their  spinning,  their  embroidery, 
their  knitting,  their  sheep-shearing,  their  midwifery,  and  other 
leechcraft  And  then  think  of  this  as  a  mystery  communicable 
by  tradition  and  otherwise  among  women,  but  constituting  a 
world  of  its  own,  in  which  women  were  tho  queens.  Tho  Danes 
introduced  into  England  a  law  or  regulation  of  tho  Scandina¬ 
vians,  which  made  tho  wife  really  and  truly  a  domestic  queen. 
To  her  belonged  tho  keys  of  the  household,  tho  key  of  her 
board  or  store  room,  tho  key  of  her  linen-chest,  and  tho  key  of 
her  cupboard  or  corner  of  conveniences  and  household  implc- 
ments.  If  the  husband  did  not  give  her  these  and  allow  her 
to  retain  them,  she  could  claim  and  take  them  by  force  of 
law.  To  this  day  tho  wife  is,  wo  are  told,  to  bo  wholly 
supremo  in  tho  department  of  tho  household.  In  happy 
homes  this  supremacy  is  of  little  or  no  meaning ;  but  in  some 
cases,  if  literally  assorted  and  allowed,  it  must  prove  very 
inconvenient  to  tho  husband.  A  wife  might,  for  example, 
persist  that  linen  was  dry  when  it  was  damp,  or  make  bad  tea 
and  coffee,  or  lock  up  tho  wine  just  when  it  was  wanted.  In 
tho  time  of  Chaucer  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  lino  of  separa¬ 
tion  between  tho  functions  of  tho  husband  and  tho  functions 
of  the  wife  was  much  more  strictly  drawn  than  it  is  now.  Tho 
domestic  society,  as  a  nucleus  for  other  social  activities  or 
functions,  did  not  occupy  a  prominent  place,  r.or  could  it,  in 
times  when  every  house  was  almost  as  often  a  herberge  or  hostel 
for  tho  stranger  as  a  homo,  to  say  nothing  of  other  matters. 
Ilcnco  we  have  tho  man  living  much  abroad  with  his  com]Tcers, 
while  tho  wife,  in  a  world  of  her  own,  consorts  with  her 
gossips,  who  constitute  her  court  or  army  of  supporters,  and 
they  find  tho  alo-hoose  convenient  as  a  banqueting-place.” 

■\Ve  imagine  ourselves  to  be  a  bookish  people  and  to 
know  everything,  but  our  forefathers  and  foremothers 
of  the  days  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer  were  more  minute  in 
their  directions  as  to  picking  your  teeth  with  a  piece  of 
wood,  combing  your  hair  to  improve  your  memory, 
rubbing  your  legs  to  increase  your  subtlety,  and  living 
in  the  fear  of  God.  They  had  a  curious  fancy  for 


strange  diets,  and  believed  in  the  healing  virtues  of 
tansy  pudding ;  they  ate  heartily,  and  tho  signal  for 
breakfast  or  dinner  was  as  soon  as  the  master  of  tho 
house  began  to  say  grace.  Wo  remember  a  child  who 
used  to  say  “Amen”  when  he  wanted  anything  to  end, 
as  ho  regarded  the  amen  as  the  proper  finish  of  all 
things,  but  to  say  grace  as  a  hint  for  hastening  din¬ 
ner  is  a  “wrinkle”  worth  knowing.  It  really  seems 
that  the  religious  clement  must  have  been  very  strong, 
when  scavengers  and  parish  beadles,  and  nearly  all 
estates  and  conditions  of  men,  were  solemnly  sworn  to 
perform  their  duties,  so  help  them  God  and  the  saints ! 
But  returning  for  a  moment  to  the  dinner,  it  seems  the 
ordinary  practice  was  for  a  couple  actually  to  cat  off 
one  plate  and  to  drink  of  one  cup.  A  hostess  under 
these  circumstances  ought  to  have  been  very  particular 
when  she  asked  Mr.  So-and-so  to  take  Miss  What’s-her- 
name  to  the  social  board.  In  a  book  of  etiquette  the 
guests  of  that  period  were  cautioned  not  to  play  with 
cat  or  dog  at  meals — a  caution,  wo  should  say,  that, 
seeing  they  had  no  forks,  they  would  readily  observe 
for  their  own  sakes.  Everybody  w.as  well  looked  after, 
or,  at  the  least,  put  under  stringent  law  measures. 
Pigs  were  not  to  run  about  loose  in  London  streets, 
nor  to  grub  in  its  ditches.  Great  lords — and  nobody 
else — were  to  carry  vveapons  after  toll  of  curfew ;  and 
the  barbers,  the  blood-letters  of  those  times,  were  to  see 
that  all  the  lilood  shed  by  them  was  carefully  thrown 
into  the  “  silvery  Th.ames.” 

Turning  from  these  matters  wo  may  notice  tho 
familiarities  of  religion.  No  doubt  many  of  our  High 
Church  clergymen  would  rejoice  in  shaven  heads  and 
bare  feet,  and  then  in  going  about  the  streets  singing 
hymns  and  exhibiting  banners,  but  we  doubt  whether 
many  of  them  would  care  altogether  to  adopt  such  prac¬ 
tices  as  were  common  in  Chaucer’s  time.  They  have 
changed  the  invocation  to  the  Son  of  David  to  “  Son 
of  Mary,”  but  perhaps  they  would  hesitate  to  call 
Mary  “God’s  wyfe,”  and  get  some  comic  business  out 
of  Joseph.  They  did  it  in  the  old  time,  and  in  tho 
volumes  before  us  many  curious  instances  are  given  of 
the  coarse  familiarity  with  which  Holy  Writ  was  dra¬ 
matised  in  the  miracle  plays. 

These  things  were  of  course  done  with  ecclesiastical 
supervision,  and  under  the  shadow  of  the  Church  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  was  fast  bound,  body  and  soul. 
A  baby  without  baptism  was  the  child  of  hell,  a  man 
dying  at  variance  with  the  priests  was  the  property  of 
the  wicked  one  ;  as  to  the  lives  of  these  priests,  tho  least 
said  of  them  is  the  best. 

But  we  pause.  The  highly-interesting  volumes  which 
give  us  so  many  admirable  pictures  of  the  men  and 
women  of  those  days  arc  full  of  interesting  particulars 
valuable  alike  to  the  student  and  the  general  reader, 
ilatthew  Browne  deals  tenderly  but  faithfully  with  tho 
story.  In  his  own  nature  there  is  an  appreciation  of 
the  saintly  and  the  heroic,  and  although  he  puts  in 
plain  evidence  of  extravagance  and  corruption,  of 
harshness  and  oppression,  he  is  of  opinion  that  tho 
skins  of  our  forefathers  were  thicker  than  our  own,  and, 
after  all,  has  a  strong  liking  for  the  old  time. 

We  may  probably  return  to  these  volumes  on  a 
future  occasion. 


299  and  300  — Ckochet  Rosettes  tx)R 
Ornamenting  Collars,  Cuffs,  &c. 

These  rosettes  are  worked  with  very  fine 
crochet  cotton. 

No.  299.  Make  a  foundation  chain  of  5 
stitches,  join  them  into  a  circle  and  work  the 
1st  round :  2  double  in  every  stitch  of  the 
foundation  chain.  2nd  round:  18  long  double 
in  the  stitches  of  the  preceding  round;  in¬ 
stead  of  the  last  long  double  work  1  treble 


299.— Crochet  Rosette, 


300. — Crochet  Rosette. 


stitch.  3rd  round:  1  treble  in 
every  stitch  of  the  preceding 
round,  1  chain  after  every  treble 
stitch;  after  the  2nd,  5th,  8th, 
llth,  14th,  and  17th  treble  stitches 
work  instead  of  1  chain  1  purl 
consisting  of  5  chain,  and  1  slip 
stitch.  Then  work  1  chain,  1  long 
double  on  the  1st  stitch,  and  1  J  i 
double  on  the  2nd  stitch  at  the  4^ 
beginning  of  the  round.  4th  % 
round :  *  13  chain,  1  double,  in  a 
the  next  treble  stitch  but  one  of  ^ 
the  preceding  round,  4  chain,  1 
double  in  the  following  treble  of 
the  preceding  round;  repeat  5 
times  more  from  * ;  the  last  double 
stitch  must  be  worked  on  the 
double  stitch  before  the  Ist  chain 
stitch  scallop.  5th  round :  1  slip 


and  work  the  1st  round  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 2  double  in  every  founda¬ 
tion  chain  stitch.  2nd  round  :  18 
long  double  on  the  stitch  of  the 

fireceding  round  ;  after  every  3rd 
ong  double  work  1  purl,  consist- 
ing  of  5  chain  and  1  slip  stitch  in 
1^  the  1st.  3rd  round  :  *  3  slip 
stitches  on  the  next  3  double  of 
E  the  preceding  round,  1  scallop  con- 
^  sisting  of  5  chain,  1  purl,  6  chain ; 
'  repeat  5  times  more  from  * ;  at 
the  end  of  the  round  3  slip  stitches 
on  the  3  slip  stitches  before  the 
let  scallop.  4th  round:  4  slip 
stitches  on  the  first  4  chain  of  the 
1st  scallop,  1  double  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  chain  stitch,  *  19  chain,  1 
double,  on  the  next  chain  stitch 
but  one  after  the  next  purl  of  the 
preceding  row,  6  chain,  1  double, 
in  the  5th  chain  stitch  of  the  next 
scallop ;  repeat  5  times  more  from 
•  ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  round 
work  1  slip  stitch  instead  of  1  dou¬ 
ble  in  the  5th  stitch.  5th  round  : 


303. — Work  Basket  on  Stand. 


301. — Dusting  Brush  of 
Woollen  Feathers. 

stitch  on  the  first  4  stitches 
of  the  next  chain  stitch 
scallop,  *  3  chain,  5  treble, 
on  the  following  5  stitches 
of  the  chain  stitch  scallop, 
after  each  treble  stitch  1 
purl,  consisting  of  5  chain, 
and  1  slip  stitch  in  the  1st 
of  the  5  chain  stitches ; 
then  3  chain,  1  slip  stitch 
in  the  following  (10th) 
stitch  of  the  chain  stitch 
scallop ;  after  each  of  the 
3  first  treble  1  purl ;  the 
1st  and  3rd  of  these  purl 
consist  of  4  chain  and  1 
slip  stitch,  the  2nd  middle 
one  of  5  chain  and  1  slip 
stitch  in  the  1st.  After 
the  4  treble  stitches  work 
1  slip  stitch  in  the  4th 
stitch  of  the  next  scallop 
of  13  chain,  and  repeat  5 
times  more  from  •.  The 
rosette  is  then  completed. 

No.  300.  Make  a  foun¬ 
dation  chain  of  5  stitches, 
join  them  into  a  circle. 


304. — ^^VoRK  Basket  on  Stand. 
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3  slip  stitches  on  the 
first  3  stitches  of  the 
next  scallop  of  19  chain, 
*  1  double  on  the  4th 
stitch,  then  3  times  al¬ 
ternately  4  chain,  miss¬ 
ing  under  them  1  stitch 
of  the  scallop ;  1  double 
in  the  following  stitch, 
then  5  chain,  1  double, 
in  the  same  stitch  in 
which  the  last  double 
has  been  worked ;  then 
3  times  alternately  4 


bOo. — Case  for  KNirriNG  Needles. 

301  &  302. — Dusrixa  Brush  of  Woollen  FE,unEP.s. 

Materials:  h  oz.  of  thick  red  fieecij ;  black  purse-silk; 

some  pieces  of  thin  round  ichaltbone. 

Our  pattern  consists  of  2C  longer  and  shorter  feathers 


size.  For  the  ribs  of 
the  feathers  take  a  thin 
round  piece  of  whale¬ 
bone,  which  must  be 
split  in  the  middle.  For 
each  feather  wind  a  dou¬ 
ble  thread  of  red  wool 
round  a  flat  mesh  of  the 
size  seen  in  No.  302.  and 
draw  a  piece  of  whale¬ 
bone  through ;  then  sew 
the  windings  on  to  one 
another  with  black  sew¬ 
ing  silk,  always  taking 
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302.  —  Detail  of 
Dusting  Brush. 

chain,  missing  1  stitch 
of  the  scallop  under 
them,  1  double  in  the 
following  stitch  of  the 
scallop.  Then  work  6 
treble  on  the  next  scal¬ 
lop  of  6  chain  ;  after  the 
3  first  of  these  G  treble 
work  1  chain ;  then  3 
times  alternately  5  chain, 
1  double,  in  the  Ist  chain 
after  the  first  3  treble 
stitches ;  repeat  5  times 
more  from  •  ;  at  the  end 
of  the  round  after  the 
last  treble,  1  slip  stitch 
in  the  3rd  slip  stitch 
at  the  beginning  of  the 
round. 


308. — Berlin  Wool  Work  Pattern  for  Cushions,  &c. 


307. — Tatted  Lace. 

up  the  whalebone  at  the 
s.amc  time,  working  first 
as  seen  in  No.  302,  and 
then  going  back  in  the 
contrary  direction.  With 
the  1st  stitch  take  up 
three  or  four  windings 
at  the  same  time,  so  that 
the  point  of  the  feather 
is  not  too  thin.  At  the 
lower  end  the  whalebone 
must  remain  free  about 
four-fifths  of  an  inch  for 
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the  ends  of  the  feathers.  At  each  end  of  the  whale¬ 
bone  make  a  hole  ;  the  one  is  meant  for  the  fastening 
of  the  silk  thread,  the  other  for  fastening  the  feather  on 
the  wooden  handle.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
feathers  have  been  prepared,  arrange  them  in  two 
halves  (13  feathers),  by  sewing  on  a  three-cornered 
piece  of  cardboard  about  two  inches  long,  as  shown  in 
illustration.  Both  pieces  of  cardboard  are  fastened  on 
the  wooden  handle  so  that  the  latter  lies  between  them. 
Then  place  another  strip  of  cardboard  between  the  two 
to  fasten  the  feathers  yet  more,  and  sew  the  ribs 
on  to  it.  Lastly,  wind  some  woollen  fringe  round  the 
pieces  of  cardboard  on  which  the  ends  of  the  feathers 
are  fastened.  This  fringe  is  worked  like  the  feathersi 
but  without  whalebone,  and  is  not  combed  out ;  sew  it 
on  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  cardboard,  taking  it  double. 
The  brush  is  hung  on  the  wall  by  a  red  worsted  braid 
loop  fastened  on  the  handle. 

303  and  304. — AVork  Baskets  on  Stands. 

No.  303.  This  stand  is  of  varnished  bamboo,  orna¬ 
mented  with  tassels  of  woollen  balls.  Both  the  baskets 
resting  on  the  stand  are  of  wicker-work;  they  are 
ornamented  outside  with  two  narrow  pinked-out  strips 
of  cloth  with  point  russe  embroidery.  The  cover  of 
each  basket  is  ornamented  with  strips  of  cloth  sewn  on 
in  applique.  Each  basket  is  lined  inside  with  pleated 
muslin  or  cashmere  of  some  bright  colour. 

No.  304.  The  frame  of  our  pattern  consists  of  brown 
varnished  wicker-work ;  it  is  finished  off  at  the  top 
with  four  pieces  which  form  a  sort  of  frame.  On  this 
frame  is  fastened  a  case  meant  to  keep  needlework.  It 
is  made  of  grey  twilled  material,  ornamented  with 
Bcalloped-out  borders  of  the  same  material,  as  can  be 
seen  in  illustration.  The  borders  are  ornamented  with 
point  russe  and  embroidery  sewn  on  in  applique,  and 
tassels  of  coloured  wool.  The  case  is  fitted  up  inside 
with  pockets  and  cross-strips  of  different  sizes  for 
holding  implements  of  needlework. 

805. — Case  for  Knitting  Needles  made  of  Quills, 
WITH  A  Knitted  Covering. 

Materials:  2  quills;  red  purse  silk;  steel  beads;  red 
ribbon  IJ  inch  uide ;  elastic. 

This  case  is  easily  made.  Take  2  quills,  the  feathery 
part  of  which  has  been  pulled  off;  cut  off  the  ends 
about  2|  inches,  and  employ  them  for  the  case.  The 
covering  of  each  is  knitted  as  follows :  —  After 
having  threaded  a  certain  quantity  of  steel  beads  on 
red  silk,  cast  on  1C  stitches  on  fine  knitting-needles, 
and  join  them  into  a  circle.  Ist  round ;  Plain ;  the 
needle  must  be  inserted  into  the  stitches  as  if  you  were 
going  to  purl  them.  2nd  round:  The  stitches  are 
knitted  in  the  same  manner,  always  alternately  2 
stitches  with  be.ads,  and  2  without ;  in  casting  off  the 
stitches  the  beads  are  always  to  be  drawn  through,  so 
that  they  appear  on  the  right  side  of  the  work,  'fhese 
2  rounds  are  to  be  repeated  alternately,  but  in  each 
round  the  beads  are  to  be  brought  forward  by  1  stitch, 
so  that  the  beads  form  slanting  lines,  as  can  be  seen  in 
illustration.  When  the  covering  is  long  enough,  it 
must  be  rounded  off  by  gradual  decreasings.  The 
knitting  is  then  drawn  over  the  quills,  fastened  at  the 


upper  end  with  fine  silk  and  a  band  of  red  ribbon,  into 
which  an  elastic  has  been  drawn.  It  is  sewn  down  on 
each  side.  The  sewing-on  of  the  bands  is  hidden  under 
a  bow  of  ribbon. 

306. — Knitted  Purse. 

This  purse  is  knitted  with  brown  purse  silk  and 
steel  beads.  The  steel  beads  form  loops  which  overlap 
one  another  like  scales.  The  purse  is  knitted  in  two 
halves.  After  having  threaded  the  beads  on  the  silk, 
begin  at  the  lower  comer  of  the  purse ;  cast  on  2 
stitches,  work  over  them  in  rows  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  1  row  plain,  1  row  purled,  increasing  1  stitch  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  1st  and  3rd  rows.  In 
the  4th  row,  which  is  knitted  plain,  make  a  bead  loop 
of  7  beads  after  every  2  beads.  Then  work  again  3 
rows  as  before,  increasing  at  the  beginning  and  at  the 
end.  Then  work  1  row  of  bead  loops  like  the  first, 
only  the  loops  must  be  between  the  former  ones,  as  can 
be  seen  in  illustration.  Continue  to  work  on  in  this 
manner,  increasing  according  to  the  shape  of  the  purse. 
That  side  of  the  work  on  which  the  loops  are  raised 
forms  the  outside.  When  the  purse  is  sufficiently  wide, 
knit  without  increasing  to  the  next  comers,  and  then 
decrease  on  both  sides  to  the  top.  When  both  halves 
of  the  purse  are  completed,  sew  them  together,  orna¬ 
ment  the  purse  with  a  fringe  of  bead  loops,  and  fit  it 
up  with  a  steel  cla.sp. 

307. — Lace  in  Tatting  and  Crochet. 

This  lace  consists  of  tatted  circles  joined  together 
from  illustration  with  chain  stitches  in  crochet.  It  is 
suitable  for  trimming  couvrettes,  pillow-cases,  and 
counterpanes.  If  worked  with  finer  cotton,  it  can  also 
be  used  for  trimming  cliildren’s  clothes,  and  all  kinds 
of  lingeries 

308. — Berlin  Wool  Work  Pattern  for  Sofa 
Cushions,  &c. 

This  pattern  is  worked  in  common  cross-stitch  with 
single  Berlin  wool  and  filoselle  for  the  lightest  shade. 
It  will  be  found  very  useful  for  footstools,  cushions, 
bags,  and  many  other  purposes. 


THE  FAIR  SEX  AND  VELOCIPEDES. 
MONG  the  civil  rights  pertaining  to  women— even 
if  the  Roman  law  says  nothing  about  it  (and, 
according  to  the  Solicitor-General,  this  law  was  far 
more  liberal  than  is  our  own) — is  certainly  that  of 
riding  on  velocipedes.  We  do  not,  however,  intend  to 
assert  it  with  any  vehemence.  It  is  for  the  “  lords  of 
creation”  to  see  that  we  are  provided  with  suitable 
tricycles  with  comfortable  seats  and  all  the  etceteras, 
or  a  bicycle  with  side-saddles.  AVe  suppose  we  may  be 
allowed  to  give  a  hint.  AV'ell,  the  only  velocipede  that 
we  can  receive  greatly  into  favour  would  be  one  ad¬ 
mitting  of  a  lady  and  gentleman  being  seated  as  on 
the  old  pillion  saddles — precedence  being  given  to  the 
latter,  to  whom  would  be  committed  the  management 
of  the  driving  and  steering  wheel  in  front.  The  use  of 
the  side-saddle  need  not  prevent  its  occupant  from 
putting  her  feet  to  account  in  pressing  treadles  which 
will  aid  the  motion.  Indeed,  there  are  a  hundred  modes 
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I  of  adapting  the  velocipedes  to  ladies,  if  wo  are  only 

j  suflBciently  thought  of !  As  for  bicycles,  they  are  not 

j  for  us,  although  females  of  the  demi-monde  of  Paris  do 
!  madly  career  upon  those  steeds,  or,  doing  exactly  the 
:  opposite,  lounge  upon  them,  exciting  admiration  by 

i  gracefulness  and  ease  of  position,  a  grace  for  which  the 
‘  vehicle  should  have  some  credit,  as  its  tendency  is  to 
describe  curves  in  its  progress,  never  keeping  in  an 
absolutely  straight  line.  The  evolutions  of  actresses 
mounted  on  bicycles  on  the  Parisian  boards  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  simply  marvellous ;  they  perform,  in  truth, 
giddy  whirls,  but  there  is  an  indescribable  charm  in 
swift  motion  when  scientifically  regulated,  and  the 
’  public  admires  and  applauds. 

[  A  thousand  questions  rise  up  in  connection  with  the 
velocipede.  Will  they  really  become  the  rage  ?  If  so, 
are  we  to  go  shopping  as  well  as  promenading  in  them  ? 
At  all  events  they  would  allow  us  to  see  more  of  the 
“  wide,  wide  world,”  and  afford  the  means  of  plenty  of 
exercise  to  lungs  and  muscles,  for  be  it  known  that 
ladies  are  not  altogether  such  ethereal  creatures  as 
certain  poets  have  divined. 

However,  if  we  cannot  feed  on  air,  we  can,  at  least, 
enjoy  it,  and  amongst  the  pleasures  of  the  coming 
summer  wo  have  a  right  to  calculate  on  suburban 
velocipede  trips.  Thus  the  velocipede  promises  us 
more  of  liberty  and  life.  We  wonder  if  the  fashion 
will  extend  into  Asia,  and  the  occupants  of  Turkish, 
Egyptian,  and  Persian  harems  be  permitted  to  career 
on  these  light  aerial  machines?  No  caravan  traverses 
the  desert  without  loss,  and  assuredly  if  Eastern  ladies 
take  to  velocipedes,  and  if  all  we  hear  of  oppression  be 
true,  there  will  be  absentees  at  the  evening  roll-call. 
In  six  hours  woman  can  place  a  hundred  miles  between 
herself  and  her  lord  and  master.  Trust  her  for  speed  I 
If  contemplating  flight  she  will  certainly  use  all  her 
tears  and  manifold  charms  to  get  the  best  velocipede, 
whilst  the  panting  bashaw  who  pursues  her  will  find 
to  his  consternation  that  he  has  been  put  off  with  a 
rusty  machine,  and  that  not  a  few  of  the  spokes  are 
loose. 

Next  winter,  it  seems,  we  are  to  have  skating  veloci¬ 
pedes,  and  some  Ida  Pfeiffer  m.ay  yet  be  found  who 
will  be  disposed  to  visit  on  one  of  these  machines  the 
inhospitable  regions  of  the  North,  passing  beyond  the 
tracks  even  of  the  Wandering  Jew.  But  coming  back 
to  our  own  land  and  waters,  what  say  our  fair  readers 
to  water  velocipedes  ?  Really  the  conception  is  better 
than  boating,  if  all  that  is  said  of  water  velocipedes  bo 
really  true,  if  gentlemen  really  do  all  the  work  and 
ladies  are  simply  passengers.  A  very  pretty  model 
device  is  before  us,  of  a  paddlewheel  inclosed  in  a  box 
surmounted  by  a  scat  from  which  the  axles  are  worked 
by  the  driver,  and  before  him  sit  two  ladies  conversing 
at  their  ease.  In  another  the  position  of  the  ladies  is 
aft,  and  the  paddlewheel  is  more  forward.  Canoes 
braced  together,  with  paddlewheel  between,  may  be 
equally  suited  to  ladies  by  providing  an  elevated  plat¬ 
form  stretching  across  them.  There  are  evidently  new 
pleasures  in  store  for  us.  We  shall  yet  hold  a  Feast 
of  Lanterns  on  the  waters. 

As  a  trespasser  on  social  notions,  the  velocipede,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  a  fair  butt  for  the  shafts  of  wit. 


It  disturbs  accepted  ideas,  itself  a  condition  for 
humour,  promises  to  relieve  us  from  the  trouble  of 
lifting  our  own  weight  in  moving  from  one  point  to 
another,  and  generally  to  add  pleasure  to  utility.  We 
have,  of  course,  no  patience  with  the  maudlin  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  New  York  sensational  writers  seeking  to 
portray  the  “overpowering”  impressions  produced  by 
“beauties  on  bicycles,”  and  are  inclined  to  suspect 
them  of  velocipede  on  the  brain.  Still  we  must  give 
credit  to  some  admirable  drawings  that  have  appeared 
of  New  York  belles  taking  their  morning  exercise. 
Not  lounging  on  their  steeds,  like  the  Parisian  beauties, 
who  evidently,  but  for  the  gallantry  of  gens  cTarmes, 
would  be  told  to  move  on,  they  are  pictured  flying  on¬ 
wards  as  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  though  not  for¬ 
getful  to  respond  to  the  cheers  of  their  admirers,  some 
with  a  swift  passing  glance,  others  with  the  wave  of 
their  hands.  In  our  next  number  we  propose  to  give 
an  engraving  of  the  beautiful  tricycles  used  by  them, 
worked  by  the  feet,  and  guided  and  checked  in  speed 
by  hand  levers  on  each  side  of  their  dainty  little  seats, 
perched  between  enormous  wheels. 

“  O  that  I  were  a  thing  with  wings  1”  wrote  Fanny 
Elssler  in  a  fugitive  poem,  and  promises  are  held  out  to 
us  that  if  velocipedes  go  on  conquering  and  to  conquer, 
we  shall  ride  the  skies  above  us.  The  French  say  the 
velocipede  provides  the  point  de  resistance,  whatever 
that  may  mean,  and  caricatures  are  out  representing 
ladies  fanning  their  way  to  the  moon.  All  which 
suggests  the  mythological  question  as  to  whether  the 
gods,  who  disdained  to  use  wings,  did  not  manage  to 
traverse  such  enormous  distances  in  so  short  a  time  by 
the  aid  of  vclocipeding.  At  six  o’clock  in  the  evening 
Jupiter  would  be  beating  Juno,  and  at  five  minutes 
past  six  be  presiding  at  a  club-feast  on  earth.  Juno, 
with  true  womanly  instinct,  would  of  course  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  absence,  and  in  a  triee  be  a  hundred 
leagues  away.  Was  not  Mercury  called  the  swift¬ 
footed  messenger  of  the  gods,  which,  being  translated, 
is  velocipedal  messenger?  The  horse  of  the  .'Eneid, 
which  brought  Helen  and  victory  to  Grecian  arms, 
might  it  not  have  been  a  velocipede  in  disguise? 


VANITAS. 

I  MUSE  with  the  spring  and  its  promise  to  come. 
The  leaflet  unfolding,  life's  day-spring  begun ; 
Sweet  hope  it  doth  bring  me  of  riches  in  store, 
That  Nature’s  abundance  shall  ever  give  more. 
With  summer  I  think  that  its  glory  must  last, 
That  life  is  too  splendid  a  shadow  to  ca.st. 

That  though  I  enjoy  still  enjoyment  must  grow, 
And  with  pleasure  my  cup  must  ever  o’erflow. 

But  with  autumn  I  fear  an  end  will  unfold 
That  joy  is  but  fleeting,  a  tale  that  is  told ; 

The  fast-falling  leaf  speaks  of  Nature's  decay. 
And  like  Nature  I  feel  I  am  passing  away. 

I  know  with  the  winter  that  death  comes  to  all. 
And  that  o'er  my  life  the  shadow  must  fall. 

This  world  I  have  proved  to  be  vanity — dust — 
But  what  of  the  next,  which  I’ve  taken  on  trust? 

L.  T.  R. 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 

“  The  Spanish  fleet  then  cooldst  not  see, 

Because  ’twos  not  in  sight.” 

N  my  April  Spinnings  it  may  be  remembered  I  pro¬ 
mised  my  readers  a  description  of  Madame  Parsons’ 
bonnets:  bonnets  new  and  fresh  from  Paris,  and 
bonnets  that  should  give  my  readers  as  much  pleasure 
to  read  about  as  to  wear.  Yet  the  May  number  passed 
into  thousands  of  snowy  hands,  endured  the  fire  of 
thousands  of  beautiful  eyes,  and  yet  no  description  of 
these  promised  bonnets  was  to  be  found.  ’Tis  true  a 
short  account  of  hats  was  given,  but  of  Madame’s 
bonnets — none. 

Dear  ladies,  the  matter  thus  stands.  The  Silkworm 
went  to  the  bonnets — alas !  the  bonnets  had  not  arrived 
ill  time  for  the  Silkworm.  However,  the  apologies 
were  so  ample,  the  reason  for  the  delay  so  good ; 
Madame  had  not  yet  returned — that  is,  she  felt  that  if 
her  readers  would  excuse  the  delay,  she  personally  had 
no  ground  of  complaint. 

To  Regent-street,  then,  on  a  quest  for  new  bonnets, 
and  this  time  successfully,  for  the  bonnets,  &c.,  well 
repaid  my  trouble.  Place  aux  dames,  and  to  brides 
above  all.  The  bridal  chapeaux  are  delicious,  composed 
of  exquisite  lace,  Irish  point  being  chief  favourite — 
real  Irish,  not  crochet  point.  These  lace  lappets  fall 
softly  round  the  face,  and  instead  of  fastening  below 
the  chin  or  on  the  neck,  the  lappet  twists  once  a  la  Stecn- 
kerke,  and  fastens  with  a  spray  of  bridal  blossoms  on 
the  shoulder.  On  the  bonnet  itself  is  a  charming  spray 
to  correspond.  Another  chapeau,  designed  for  a  brides¬ 
maid,  is  one  composed  of  a  puff  of  blue  tulle  with  a 
fringe  of  forget-me-nots,  which  rest  on  the  hair  in 
front ;  a  tea-rose  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  puff. 
The  lappet  is  of  tulle,  and  a  ribbon  bow  with  short 
ends  is  placed  on  the  bonnet  at  the  back,  where  it 
touches  the  chignon. 

Ruses  of  all  shades  and  kinds  arc  la  mode  this  year, 
but  Devoniensis  and  other  yellow  roses  arc  most  in 
vogue.  Roses  have  been  out  of  fashion  for  some  years, 
and  now  they  have  returned  with  all  the  force  of  a 

reculer  pour  mieux  sauler,"  and  roses  and  rosebuds  are 
blooming  brightly  on  our  bonnets,  decorating  our 
hats,  and  figuring  on  our  muslin  dresses. 

The  shape  of  the  new  bonnet  is  altered  from  those 
we  were  w'caring ;  they  are  much  longer  at  the  “  ears,” 
and  form  a  coronet  high  in  front  and  passing  so  far 
round  the  coiffure  as  to  almost  meet  under  the  hair. 
Soft  tulle  or  lace  lappets  fall  gracefully  round  the  face, 
veiling  the  advances  of  age  or  the  demarches  of  illness 
in  a  manner  highly  agreeable  to  those  who  have  parted 
with  the  beaute  du  diahk. 

Revenons  a  nos  chapeaux.  A  bonnet  of  white  tulle 
and  Brussels  lace,  with  white  marguerites,  and  a  good 
deal  of  green  spray  and  grass  mingled  with  these 
pretty  daisies,  which  are  the  open  large-petalled 
kind,  differing  in  form  from  the  English  wild  daisies. 
An  elegant  bonnet  of  tulle,  the  exact  colour  of  the 
yellow  laburnum  spray  which  is  placed  so  bewitch- 
ingly  on  the  front.  A  lappet  of  real  Irish  point  is 
fastened  by  a  satin  bow  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
blossom.  A  black  lace  bonnet  with  the  Steenkerkc 


lappets  in  black  lace  is  ornamented  by  three  large 
Devoniensis  roses,  so  natural,  so  fresh,  and  so  beau¬ 
tiful  that  the  “  grand  prix  ’’  might  well  be  accorded  to 
these  flowers. 

A  bonnet  suitable  for  older  married  ladies  is  made 
of  peacock-eyed  narcissus  upon  embroidered  tulle ; 
the  white  feathers  are  arranged  at  each  side,  and 
lappets  of  embroidered  tulle  form  the  strings.  The 
shape  is  suited  for  ladies  whose  coiffure  is  not  large. 
A  pink  bonnet  is  prepared  for  the  races;  the  Derby,” 
in  fact,  is  made  of  soft  rose-coloured  tulle ;  it  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  rosebuds  and  roses,  with  sprays  of  grace¬ 
ful  foliage,  and  buds  falling  down  the  back  of  the 
coiffure. 

A  straw  bonnet  is  trimmed  with  blue  velvet  and 
gloire  de  Dijon  roses.  Yet  another  rose  bonnet ;  this 
last  of  blue  feather  trimming,  with  tulle  lappet  arranged 
as  a  frame  round  the  face,  and  fastened  with  a  satin 
bow  on  the  left  side.  The  flowers  placed  on  this  pretty 
bonnet  are  roses,  white  and  shaded ;  roses,  as  my 
readers  will  see,  are  so  much  used,  that  by  the  end  of 
the  season  we  shall  all  be  calling  out  “  pas  de  roses” 
instead  of  “  pas  de  fleurs,”  like  the  French  lady  who 
much  preferred  jewellery  to  the  numerous  “  offrandes 
de  fleurs  ”  she  received. 

A  “cowslip”  bonnet,  which  is  composed  of  these 
pretty  wild  flowers  and  black  lace,  has  a  bird  in  the 
centre  of  the  bonnet.  This  bonnet  is  charming.  An 
elderly  lady’s  bonnet  is  composed  of  black  lace,  with 
bright  leaves.  Several  chip  bonnets  are  very  beau¬ 
tifully  trimmed  with  white  and  black  lace,  with  grass 
and  wild  flowers.  The  wreaths  and  coiffures  are  very 
pretty,  and  the  bridal  wreaths  are  continued  in  grace¬ 
ful  sprays,  and  fastened  on  the  shoulders.  This  style 
of  wreath  is  repeated  for  bridesmaids,  and  is  most 
effective  in  blue  and  white,  pink  and  white,  or  mauve 
and  white  flowers.  The  tiny  cap  coiffures  of  Madame 
Parsons  are  very  well  known  to  most  of  ray  readers, 
and  they  are  coquettish  and  elegant  in  the  extreme. 
Bows  being  so  much  worn,  lace  bows  have  mounted 
the  chignon,  or  tie  down  the  gr.aceful  curls  so  much 
worn.  The  chemisettes  and  tucked  petticoats  from 
Paris  are  very  pretty,  and,  as  usual  with  French  work, 
it  is  very  good,  and  the  embroidery  beautiful. 

Before  telling  of  my  further  rambles,  1  must  mention 
that  I  have  tried  the  sapolinc  I  spoke  of  upon  fine  deli¬ 
cate  muslins,  and  find  that  it  does  not  remove  the  least 
particle  of  colour,  but,  on  the  contrary,  appears  to 
revive  those  that  looked  faded,  for  I  tried  this  excellent 
soap  upon  new  patterns  and  old  pieces  of  dresses,  and 
can  heartily  recommend  it  to  the  use  of  ladies  who 
require  a  good  ecouomieal  soap  in  their  house  or 
laundry. 

The  next  house  I  visited  was  that  of  Messrs.  Jay, 
whose  fame  for  mourning  and  all  things  pertaining 
thereto  is  well  known.  The  chief  points  of  excellence 
to  be  observed  about  deep  mourning  are — fitness  to  the 
occasion,  whether  the  loss  be  that  of  parent  or  husband, 
sister  or  friend,  then  good  material,  and,  lastly,  good 
workmanship,  crape  being  far  more  difficult  to  manipu¬ 
late  properly  than  is  any  other  material.  Now,  it  is 
something  in  the  midst  of  trouble  (often  bitter  grief) 
to  be  able,  by  merely  forwarding  a  dress  as  a  pattern, 
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and  stating  the  relation  in  which  the  deceased  stood, 
to  receive,  in  perfect  time,  a  garb  by  which  proper 
respect  may  be  shown  to  the  loved  and  lost,  without  a 
repetition  of  questions,  a  detailed  order,  and  a  fear 
jest  one  should  not  be  <loing  the  right  thing  for  others 
besides  oneself. 

In  deep  grief,  when  the  heart  overflows  with  ago- 
'  nising  sorrow,  we  reck  little  of  the  conventionalities  of 
life.  Yet  what  widow  but  would  wear  “decent  black,” 
and  not  allow,  by  her  neglect  of  its  assumption,  a 
world  ever  prone  to  carp  at  those  whose 

“  House  is  left  unto  ‘  them  ’  desolate,” 
to  cast  a  stone  at  her  love  for  her  husband,  her 
devotion  to  his  memory  ? 

Our  Sovereign  has  by  her  long-continued  and  deep 
mourning  set  an  example  to  her  subjects,  an  example 
which  many  gladly  follow.  These  are  very  different 
from  a  class  of  women 

“  Wlio  bear  about  the  mockery  of  woe 
To  midnight  dances  and  the  public  show.” 

For  tliese  I  have  little  pity,  yet  as  complimentary 
mourning  must  be  occasionally  assumed,  it  is  well  to 
liavc  that  mourning  elegant,  and,  above  all,  suitable  to 
the  occasion. 

Good  crape  is  an  essential  in  mourning;  common 
crape,  chea2)  though  it  appears  at  the  moment  of  inu- 
chase,  is  dear  at  any  price,  for  it  turns  rusty  directly, 
and  will  not  bear  to  be  brushed,  removed,  or  altered  as 
good  cnape  docs,  looking  handsome  to  the  last.  For 
specialities  in  crape,  deep  mourning  silks,  crape  trim¬ 
mings,  Messrs.  Jay  stand  unrivalled.  The  lighter 
grades  of  mourning  are,  however,  not  neglected,  as 
will  be  seen  presently.  The  prevailing  style  allows  of 
very  much  handsomer  crape  trimmings  than  those  used 
two  or  three  years  back,  and  comi)lete  ornaments  of 
crape  arc  used  to  loop  up  or  hold  in  place  the  fashion¬ 
able  panier.  These  ornaments  of  crape  are,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  use  the  expression,  set  in  frames  of  rich 
silk,  and  give  an  elegance  which  is  unattainable  by  any 
other  style  of  trimming. 

The  skirts  are  cut  in  square-shaped  trains,  and  thus 
an  awkwardness  is  avoided  by  those  unaccustomed  to 
these  long  sweeping  dresses.  Costumes  of  silk  and 
crape  are  exceedingly  useful,  and  are  worn  in  every 
stage  of  mourning.  The  Tudor  mantle,  which  has 
created  such  a  sensation,  certainly  deserves  all  that 
has  been  said  about  it.  This  ffimous  mantle  is  made 
with  or  without  sleeves,  the  last  being  considered 
preferable.  A  high  ruff  round  the  throat  and  two 
“  ruffled  ”  epaulets  are  the  distinguishing  charac¬ 
teristics  of  this  half-fitting  mantle.  These  ruffs  are 
made  of  silk  edged  with  lace,  or  made  of  crape  for 
mourning.  The  effect  is  most  striking,  and  the  name 
well  chosen,  for  the  Elizabethan  era  is  revived  by  our 
modern  beauties  when  arrayed  in  these  “Tudor” 
mantles. 

The  scintillating  fringes  are  principally  used  with 
crape,  and  serve  to  lighten  the  deep  black  without  the 
brightness  and  glitter  of  jet  trimmings,  to  which  many 
ladies  have  a  great  dislike. 

The  warm  weather  made  me  inquire  what  provision 
was  made  for  ladies’  requirements  in  muslin  dresses. 


I  am  delighted  to  see  that  this  important  department 
is  supplied  with  a  delightful  variety.  I  saw  black 
ground  muslins  with  designs  of  English  ferns,  and 
sprays  of  blossom  in  white  and  grey  shades.  Thu 
designs  were  sent  by  ^lessrs.  Jay  to  the  great  “  IMul- 
house,”  and  are  certainly  well  designed  and  well 
executed. 

The  effect  of  these  delicate  sprays  of  foliage  and 
blossom  mingled  with  grasses  and  ferns,  arranged  in 
large  groups  or  tiny  sprays,  is  impossible  to  describe. 
These  cool,  delicate  muslins  wash  well,  and  can  be  worn 
over  silk,  barege,  or  white  skirts.  Among  the  designs 
shown  I  remarked  one  of  elderberries  and  AiUautim 
acuneatum,  which  struck  me  as  being  particularly 
elegant.  Another  and  a  smaller  pattern  was  that  of  a 
harebell  tied  across  some  ferns  and  grasses  by  threads 
of  white  ribbon.  I  asked  to  see  morning  dresses,  and 
was  shown  white  pique  richly  embroidered  with  black, 
both  short  costumes  and  long  dresses,  with  jackets  and 
sashes  to  match ;  the  price  of  these  is  sixty-three 
shillings  the  complete  costume.  Soft  piques,  twilled 
with  a  pattern  of  lines  of  shaded  grey ;  percales  witli 
broad  white  stripes,  on  which  black  coral  branches 
spread,  branches  that  resemble  in  no  slight  degree  the 
noted  mermaiden’s  lace  of  Venice ;  embroidered  jaconet 
dresses  and  costumes,  some  with  embroidered  spots, 
others  with  flowers,  others  plain  with  embroidered 
trimmings  only.  These  arc  all  used  for  morning  toilet 
both  in  and  out  of  mourning. 

Grenadine  dresses  were  laid  before  me  arranged  so 
as  to  be  gored  without  troubling  the  pretty  design  of 
Danish  arrowheads.  In  white  silk  these  grenadines  are 
most  pleasant  dresses  for  summer  wear.  One  pattern 
of  roses  {loujours  ks  roses'),  set  between  abruptly-termi¬ 
nating  lines,  struck  me  as  being  very  elegant.  Then 
alpacas  were  produced,  black,  fine,  and  soft,  such  as 
the  French  ladies  sigh  for  —  Ics  alpagas  anglaises  — 
some  printed  with  small  designs  in  white  and  mauve  ; 
others  plain  shades  of  mauve  and  grey;  in  fact,  1 
counted  six  shades  of  the  grey  besides  steel  shades. 

Now  for  the  yrandes  toilettes.  These  are  simply 
delicious  —  I  cannot  help  saying  so.  Listen,  Iclks 
dames,  and  admire  with  me!  Two  shades  of  mauve 
poult  de  soie,  the  lighter  shade  forming  upper-skirt  and 
paniers  as  well  as  trimming,  the  darker  the  train  jupon, 
the  whole  trimmed  with  white  lace  Lrussels  made 
expressly.  This  dress  is  repeated  in  black  silk  with 
white  lace  trimming  of  Valenciennes ;  another  of 
French  grey,  with  black  lace  ornaments,  had  a  train 
panier  edged  with  deep  flouncing  of  the  lace,  caught 
here  and  there  by  curiously-shaped  bows. 

Let  us  turn  from  these  tempting  dresses  to  some 
more  suitable  to  Altogslehen,  and  yet  how  am  I  to  leave 
this  branch  of  my  subject  without  one  word  on  the 
rich  black  silk  made  expressly  for  Messrs.  Jay  by  the 
great  silk  manufacturer.  Bonnet?  This  silk  is  made 
in  three  qualities,  and  is  distinguished  from  other  makes 
by  its  edge  or  selvedge  being  a  rich  mauve  colour. 
Pour  moi,  like  the  child  who  said,  “  I  always  takes  the 
biggest,”  whenever  cakes  were  presented,  and  who 
acted  up  to  her  theory  on  every  possible  occasion,  1 
utterly  despised  every  other  diess  I  saw  of  lesser 
quality  and  lesser  merit,  until  by  refreshing  my  vision 
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•with  some  of  the  pretty  boqnets  I  shall  describe  anon, 
I  was  recovered  sufficiently  to  look  at  some  wonder¬ 
fully  cheai)  silks  that  had  just  arrived  from  Paris. 

Now  one  peculiarity  of  this  house  is  that,  although 
one  may  here  obtain  the  most  elegant  articles  de  luxe, 
the  more  serviceable  and  ordinary  requirements  of  the 
daily  toilet  are  equally  well  cared  for  and  supplied. 
Let  us  instance  these  silks  for  example.  We  see  on  one 
hand  the  perfection  of  “  high  art  ”  in  silk  manufacture. 
Now  let  us  examine  this  counter,  where  silks  of 
moderate  prices — for  £2  11s.  6d.,  £3  7s.  Cd.,  and 
£3  17s.  Cd.  can  not  be  called  expensive  for  twelve  or 
fifteen  yards  of  really  good  wearing  and  pretty  silk. 
The  colours  are  chiefly  half-mouming  tints,  a  grey  with 
black  shaded  stripes,  a  violet  shot  with  black,  mauve 
shot  with  black ;  these  all  wide  width.  Lavender 
stripes,  mauve  and  black  stripes,  a  mat-white  ground, 
with  variously  wide  stripes  from  fine  lines  to  very  wide 
bands ;  chene  silks.  ’Tis  true  the  stock  of  these  silks 
would  not  supply  all  our  subscribers  with  a  dress  each, 
but  good  and  reasonable  silks  are  counted  by  hundreds, 
not  thousands,  and  I  can  heartily  recommend  these  dresses 
to  the  attention  of  my  readers.  In  other  matters,  stuff 
dresses,  simple  costumes,  mantles,  and  bonnets,  ladies  will 
find  Messrs.  Jay  can  suit  the  pocket  as  well  as  the  taste. 

Now  for  the  bonnets ;  these  of  course  are  for  half 
and  deep  mourning.  I  do  not  like  to  speak  of  widows’ 
bonnets,  because  their  mourning  seems  to  eourt  privacy 
and  should  be  passed  over  here ;  but  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  my  mentioning  how  quiet,  neat,  ladylike, 
and  refined  this  class  of  mourning  is. 

I  have  mentioned  in  other  numbers  of  this  Magazine 
the  wonderful  taste  of  the  artiste  who  presides  over 
this  department  (bonnets),  and  will  now  mention 
a  few.  If  my  description  fails  to  convey  an  agreeable 
impression  of  these,  it  must  be  attribute<l  to  the 
fault  of  a  hand  and  brain  a  little  over-wearied  just 
now,  a  little  overtasked  by  work  other  than  my 
pleasant  labour  of  “  spinning,”  for  the  bonnets  are  all 
that  I  can  wish  them  to  be.  One  of  white  silk  tulle, 
an  acacia  spray  at  the  back,  lying  across  the  bonnet, 
in  front  a  large  pearl  butterfly  compdsed  of  small  scales 
of  pearl,  is  set  in  a  wide  aigrette  of  marabout  feathers ; 
a  pearl  star  confines  the  tulle  lappets  at  the  side. 
Another — a  white  chip — has  a  coronet  of  feathers  and 
spray  of  elder  blossoms  ;  tulle  lappets.  A  white  chip, 
with  a  coronet  of  soft  green  calyx  of  the  shape  of 
fuchsias,  the  stamens  being  white  feathers.  A  spray  of 
natural-coloured  ferns  completes  this  elegant  chapeau. 

A  bonnet  of  black  lace,  very  high,  has  a  white  and 
black  bow  and  jet  ornament  in  front ;  at  the  back  a 
double  ribbon  falls ;  this  ribbon  is  black  and  white, 
and  the  two  bands  are  united  in  an  elegant  mixed 
fringe.  The  general  character  of  these  bonnets  is  soft, 
graceful,  and  very  becoming.  The  hats  are  chiefly  of 
black  gossamer,  with  long  and  handsome  veils  and 
sweeping  feathers.  A  pretty  hat  of  white  chip  and 
white  gossamer  has  an  aigrette  of  heron’s  plume  set  in 
a  tuft  of  soft  small  feathers. 

I  must  now  ask  my  readers  to  tear  themselves  away 
from  these  delightful  bonnets,  and  to  accompany  me  to 
Great  Portland-street,  •to  inspect  a  knitting  machine, 
which  is  already  of  great  service  to  many  families. 


This  machine  is  called  the  Lamb  Knitting  Machine, 
and  by  its  aid  over  twenty  garments,  or  rather  articles, 
can  be  made.  The  principal  fascination  of  this  machine, 
selon  mon  idee,  is  the  wondrous  speed  with  which  it 
knits  stockings  and  socks.  It  produces  a  pair  of  socks 
complete  in  half-an-hour,  and  a  yard  of  plain  knitting 
in  ten  minutes.  It  narrows  or  widens,  increases  or 
decreases  •with  perfect  ease,  and  a  handle  only  is  turned. 
I,  without  any  previous  knowledge,  knitted  a  good  long 
piece  with  it,  and,  entre  nous,  would  have  heartily 
enjoyed  turning  out  a  few  pairs  of  socks  for  those  little 
pink  toes  which  possess  so  decided  a  talent  for  pushing 
through  their  little  coverings.  The  machine  knits  with 
fingering  wool,  cotton,  and  silk,  and,  delightful  to  say, 
there  are  no  extras  to  pay  for,  everything  being  in¬ 
cluded  in  its  price — eleven  guineas. 

This  machine  may  be  seen  at  work  and  tried  by  ladies 
at  the  Wanzer  Sewing  Machine  Company,  4,  Great 
Portland-street,  Regent-circus,  and  they  should  take 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Little  Wanzer  hand- 
machine  at  the  same  time.  It  is  a  dear  little  machine, 
a  lock-stitch,  and,  like  many  other  things,  little  and 
good. 

Let  me  not  omit  to  mention  that  Messrs.  Bollen  and 
Tidswell  are  now  prepared  to  supply  any  quantity  of 
the  pretty  and  useful  Excelsior  trimming  for  under¬ 
clothes,  print  dresses,  &c.  They  have  added  eight 
large  m.achines  to  their  factory,  and  have  greatly  im¬ 
proved  their  trimming,  which  gives  universal  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Those  ladies,  therefore,  who  have  had  to  wait 
for  this  elegant  novelty  will  be  rewarded  by  an  increased 
beauty  and  value. 

“  All  thingfs  come  round  to  him 
Who  will  but  wait.” 

This  is  true  of  other  things  besides  trimmings. 

Messrs.  Bollen  and  Tidswell  have  introduced  an  im¬ 
provement  in  real  English  lace.  The  lacet,  of  which 
lace- workers  hear  so  much,  is  worked  into  Honiton,  and 
gives  a  point  lace  effect ;  this  change  is  very  welcome 
to  us  all. 

I  find  among  my  letters  inquiries  respecting  novel¬ 
ties  in  jet,  and  am  happy  to  inform  my  fair  querists 
that  the  “  last  new  thing  ”  is  very  pretty.  It  consists 
of  stone  and  shell  cameos,  cut  in  high  relief,  and  set  in 
exquisitely-finished  jet,  engraved  as  finely  as  gold,  and 
with  an  outer  edge  of  bright  jet.  Mr.  Jackson,  of 
Scarborough,  has  designed  various  ornaments  in  this 
style,  such  as  brooches,  earrings,  necklets,  combs, 
bracelets,  waistband  clasps,  and  lockets.  Of  Mr. 
Jackson’s  jet  I  have  already  written,  and,  once  known, 
it  needs  no  further  commendation  as  to  quality  of  jet, 
beauty  of  workmanship,  or  moderation  of  price ;  the 
fastenings,  snaps,  and  pins  are  so  well  made  and  put 
in  that  there  is  no  drawback  to  the  pleasure  of  wearing 
his  jet  jewellery. 

On  another  occasion  I  visited  the  Oxford-street 
establishment  of  “  Peter  Robinson,”  tempted  in  by  the 
brilliant  display  of  muslins,  &c.,  and  by  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  many  urgent  requests  “  about  muslins,  dear 
Silkworm.”  Now,  be  it  confessed,  I  dearly  love 
pretty  muslins  myself,  and  heartily  sympathise  with 
the  writers  of  these  letters,  for  there  are  few  materials 
that  can  vie  in  freshness,  elegance,  and  pleasure-giving 
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powers  with  muslin  for  summer  wear.  The  muslins  I 
aske<l  for  were  immediately  shown  to  me,  and  not 
muslins  only,  but  a  variety  of  dresses  for  morning  and 
daily  wear.  Hard  to  please  indeed  is  the  lady  who  can¬ 
not  select  a  becoming  toilet  from  among  this  enormous 
and  varied  “  stock.” 

j  I  first  saw  the  Grande  Duchesse  robe  of  white  muslin, 

;  with  bouquets  and  sprays  of  rose-coloured  fiowers; 

^  these  arc  arranged  so  as  to  fonn  a  flounced  robe  with 
;  panier  and  trimmings. 

'  Another,  of  white,  is  covered  with  large  distinct 
spr.ays  of  the  beautiful  wisteria  blossom,  in  its  natural 
colour  of  mauve,  shaded  to  a  blue  violet. 

Then  we  have  ro.ics  in  all  colours,  but  not  arranged 
as  of  yore  in  set  forms  of  rose  and  rosebud,  but  trailing 
‘  sprays  and  drooping  foliage.  Another  dress  has  a 
graceful  design  of  cherry  blossom  on  a  delicate  mauve 
ground,  reminding  one  of  Longfellow’s  poem  “  Spring- 
I  time — 

I  “  Come  winds,  and  waft  within  my  room 

The  snow-tlakes  of  the  cherry  bloom ; 

Come  winds,  and  waft  within  my  reach 
The  fiery  blossoms  of  the  peaeh.” 

Other  muslins,  both  English  and  organdie,  have 
harebells  and  grasses,  sprays  of  nemophila  and  of 
forget-me-nots,  quite  unlike  those  pretty  and  un- 
known-to-botanists  flowers,  designed  by  artistic  hands, 
with  love  of  beauty,  but  endowed  with  sublime  con¬ 
tempt  for  Nature,  that  used  to  be  worn  by  English¬ 
women.  No,  we  have  certainly  improved,  “  nation  of 
shopkeepers"  though  we  be;  and  all  the  muslins, 
whetlier  French  or  English,  which  I  inspected,  demon¬ 
strated  this  improvement  most  clearly. 

Another  class  of  muslin  dresses  which  I  like  much 
arc  those  where  bands  of  variously-coloured  ribbons 
are  represented  upon  white  ground ;  some  of  these  have 
two  colours,  such  as  black  and  light  blue,  ribbon 
trimming.  Then,  again,  striped  muslins,  with  bouquets 
of  heather-bloom,  are  much  used.  Stripes,  though 
exiled  for  a  short  time  by  the  ever-changing  mode, 
have  now  returned  with  the  rayi  jupons  in  double 
force. 

The  white  muslin  costumes  of  Mr.  Peter  Robinson 
arc  exceedingly  elegant ;  both  short  and  long  costumes 
pleased  mo  much.  They  are  made  in  the  prevailing 
mode,  with  puffs  or  paniers,  with  jacket  or  fichu  to 
correspond.  The  ornamental  trimming  consist  of 
sashes,  lace  edging,  and  coloured  ribbon,  beneath  an 
entredeux  of  lace,  or  lace-edged  frills.  They  sell  as 
quickly  as  they  are  made,  being  so  much  admired  for 
their  fresh  elegance. 

The  jaconet  muslins  are  very  pretty,  some  having 
lines  of  heath-bloom  in  pink  and  mauve  colours,  with 
soft,  tender  green  leaves ;  some  with  a  coral  branch 
pattern,  highly  effective  in  either  black,  or  red,  or  pink 
coral. 

Very  fresh  and  charming,  too,  are  the  French 
percales,  all  coloured  grounds,  with  sprays  of  “  chintz  ” 
flowers ;  one  with  a  tiny  wreath  pleased  me  particu¬ 
larly,  the  colours  were  so  well  harmonised.  These 
percales  arc  about  one  shilling  per  yard,  and  are  wide. 
Some  have  apricot  grounds  with  white  stripes,  on 
which  the  favourite  coral  in  black,  runs. 


Diagonal  piques,  with  blue  and  other  coloured  fancy 
stripes,  as  well  as  bouquets  of  coloured  flowers,  were 
shown  me ;  and  a  beautiful  set  of  piques  in  three 
qualities — the  chalk-white,  the  mai-whitc,  and  blue- 
white  shades. 

Buff  and  apricot  coloured  piques  are  much  worn, 
and  should  be  trimmed  with  black.  Satin  cloth,  of 
plain  self  colours,  and  also  printed  in  varied  hues, 
makes  lovely  country  toilets.  'J'he  finest  blue  I  have 
yet  seen  was  exhibited  in  this  material.  Among  the 
fancy  satin  cloth  designs  I  noticed  bouquets,  sprays, 
and  groups  of  flowers,  chintz  patterns,  chintz  flowers, 
set  in  stripes  on  white  ground,  cornflowers,  and  other 
wild  blossoms ;  fruit — I  cannot  enumerate  one  quarter 
of  the  pretties  that  were  so  kindly  and  patiently  shown 
me.  But  courtesy  and  kindness  is  what  the  Silkworm 
meets  daily ;  there  may  be  a  reverse  to  the  medal — she 
docs  not  see  that  side ;  there  may  be  “  cross  and  nasty 
people  ”  about,  but  she  is  fortunate  in  never  meeting 
with  them. 

The  silk  department  at  this  house  is  always  well 
worthy  of  a  visit,  and  of  course  I  did  not  lose  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  seeing  anything  that  might  be  useful  to 
my  readers.  The  silk  dresses  here  displayed  are  dread¬ 
fully  enticing ;  the  greatest  novelties  are  the  shot  check 
silks;  these  are  in  all  colours,  and  are  exceedingly 
pretty.  Others  have  satin  stripes,  and  some  have  both 
stripes  and  wreath  of  flowers. 

Small  bright  patterns  are  much  in  request ;  and  plain 
silk  dresses,  with  richly-brocaded  flounces,  for  dress 
toilet,  for  fete,  or  show.  Fawn-coloured  silks,  with 
exquisite  groups  of  flowers  like  paintings,  W'ere  shown  ; 
sprays  of  convolvulus,  on  white  ground,  both  brocade 
and  chenc ;  crystal  brocade  silks,  with  raised  flowers 
and  buds ;  drab,  gT<^y)  ®nd  fawn-coloured  moire  an¬ 
tiques,  some  striped,  others  plain  (these  are  selling  at 
a  wonderfully  low  price) ;  satin  broches,  self-coloured  ; 
brilliantine  silks — mauve,  silver-grey,  blue,  and  fawn  ; 
grey  and  gold  striped  silks ;  reversible  cable  silks ; 
coloured  brocades,  on  a  black  silk  ground ;  lastly,  the 
new  meteor  satins ;  these  are  most  striking.  Imagine 
a  soft  grey  ground,  studded  with  tiny  rubies,  or  topazes, 
or  emeralds ;  the  last  has  the  prettiest  effect,  it  is  so 
pure,  so  fresh,  so  graceful.  Young  and  old  can  wear 
these  meteor  silks,  and  they  require  no  trimming.  I 
have  now  given  an  outline  of  what  I  saw,  but  have  I 
conveyed  any  idea  of  the  style,  the  beauty,  the  dura¬ 
bility  of  these  silks?  I  fear  not,  but  commend  myself 
and  “  spinning  ”  to  the  kindness  of  those  who  write  me 
constantly  and  so  kindly. 

Let  me  thank  those  ladies  whose  approbation  has 
been  so  kindly  expressed  upon  the  merits  of  my  little 
“Guipure”  book.  The  rage  for  this  lovely  lace¬ 
making  appears  to  increase  daily,  and  a  drawing-room 
is  not  considered  comme-il-fauX  without  some  of  this 
work.  I  am  so  glad  to  have  my  opinion  on  the  ease 
and  speed  of  its  exeeution  confirmed  by  so  many 
workers,  and  am  indeed  gratified  at  the  great 
“demand”  there  is  for  my  book,  and  very  much 
delighted  with  the  letters  1  have  received  on  the 
subject.  Once  more,  dear  ladies,  receive  the  hearty 
thanks  of 

The  Silkworm. 
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forms  a  double  pleat  in  the  middle  of  the  back;  in 
front  it  is  rounded  and  fastened  upon  either  side  by  a 
bow.  The  round  waistband  is  fastened  by  a  similar 
fan-shaped  bow  at  the  back.  The  large  j)leat  which 
loops  up  the  casaquc  is  fastened  down  under  the  waist¬ 
band.  The  basque  is  edged  round  the  bottom  with  a 
small  fluting.  The  tight  sleeves  arc  trimmed  at  the 
wrists  with  a  bouillon  and  two  headings.  Diadem 
bonnet  of  black  tulle  and  blonde,  with  a  border  of  field 
flowers  in  front;  small  rouleaux  of  red  silk,  and  red 
bow  at  the  back. 


309. — CouNTUY  AND  AValking  Toilets. 

Dress  of  soft  grey  cashmere,  embroidered  with  black 
silk.  Small  paletot,  tight-fitting  at  the  back  to  the 
figure  by  a  waistband  with  a  buckle,  and  loose  in  front. 
This  small  paletot,  with  short  sleeves,  is  bound  with  a 
black  and  grey  striped  material.  Muslin  fanchon, 
trimmed  with  lace,  and  simply  tied  under  the  chignon. 

Country  or  travelling  eostume.  Dress  of  blue  and 
green  Scotch  plaid  poplin,  forming  three  marked  points, 
and  looped  up  on  either  side  by  a  plaid  bow.  Bodice 


309. — CoUNTUY  AND  WALKING  TOILETS. 


of  green  poplin,  ornamented  with  plaid  strips.  Sleeves 
of  plaid  material.  Bonnet  of  Belgian  straw,  with  a 
bunch  and  trailing  spray  of  field  flowers. 

310. — Country  Toilets. 

1st  figure  in  Tussore  des  Pyrendes,  a  new  fancy  ma¬ 
terial  of  a  light  shade  of  buff.  The  round  skirt,  with¬ 
out  train,  is  trimmed  with  a  flounce  seven  inches  deep, 
headed  with  two  narrow  flounces,  and  a  bouillon  with 
a  straight  heading,  pleated  like  the  flounces.  The 
tight-fitting  casaque  is  looped  up  as  a  second  skirt ;  it 


Fig.  2. — A  Young  Lady’s  Toilet.  Dress  of  blue  and 
white  striped  foulard,  first  skirt  trimmed  with  two 
strips  of  the  same  material,  put  on  crossways,  second 
skirt  looped  up.  Plain  high  bodice.  Corselet  with 
braces  and  basques  of  dark  blue  silk.  Sash  bow  and 
long  lappets  at  the  back.  The  basques  and  sash  lappets 
are  trimmed  with  black  guipure  lace.  There  are  bows 
on  the  shoulders,  at  the  waist,  and  on  the  lappets. 
Bergerette  hat  of  English  straw,  trimmed  with  blue 
ribbon,  a  bunch  of  blue  cornflowers  and  meadow  daisies, 
mixed  with  brilliant  grasses.  Coiffure  without  any 
chignon,  with  long  plaits,  fastened  up  into  loops. 
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a  sight  dear  to  Parisian  bourgeois — those  Platonic 
lovers  of  races. 

The  style  of  toilet  of  the  ladies  in  the  enceinte  du 
pesage  proved  once  more  that  the  flower  of  our  Parisian 
elegantes  are  resolved  to  wear  a  special  kind  of  costume 
for  the  races,  and  no  longer  to  be  seen  in  mixed  toilets, 
meant  alone  for  the  drawing-room  and  for  out-of-door 
sports.  The  costume  for  the  races  should  be  extremely 
simple,  though  rich,  so  that  it  can  be  worn  several 
times  without  attracting  too  much  attention,  for  it  is 
evident  that  extraordinary  and  very  showy  dresses  are 
not  able  to  survive  the  first  effect  they  produce. 


THE  FASHIONS. 

The  races  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  have  been 
favoured  by  most  beautiful  weather  during  this  lovely 
month  of  May,  now  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  Last 
Sunday  the  racecourse  presented  a  most  brilliant  and 
animated  appearance.  Rarely  had  we  seen  so  large  a 
number  of  carriages  near  the  approach  of  the  Hippo¬ 
drome — their  long  lines  were  stationed  in  all  directions. 
Inside  the  racecourse  carriages  were  also  numerous, 
and  in  the  enceinte  du  pesage  the  assembly  was  very 
brilliant. 


310. — CouKTi'.Y  Toilets. 


of  carnages  lasted  several  hours,  and  during  more  than  were  not  only  pretty  but  extremely  ladylike.  Amongst 

two  hours'  it  took  place  with  three  or  four  rows  of  these  was  that  worn  by  the  Countess  of  V - ,  in 

carriages  abreast.  It  has  been  reckoned  that,  about  maize  and  black  silk,  and  black  round  hat  of  rare 
every  two  seconds,  five,  six,  and  even  seven  carriages  distinction. 

went  through  the  gate  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  to  The  Marquise  de  C - ,  always  foremost  among  the 

enter  the  Avenue  de  I’lmperatrice,  which  makes  about  admired,  was  all  in  black;  the  Viscountess  do  J - 

two  hundred  carriages  a  minute  returning  to  Paris,  wore  the  tnie  Versailles  hat  with  white  feathers ;  the 

those  carriages  which  were  on  their  waj' to  the  Bois  |  Duchess  of  F - wore  a  blue  and  white  toilet ;  and 

»re  not  reckoned  in  this  calculation.  !  Madame  de  M -  one  of  pearl-grey,  set  off  with 

[  All  the  places  from  which  the  deflle  could  be  seen  to  '  black  velvet.  Almost  all  our  elegant  reactionnaires 
advantage  were  occupied  by  private  carriages.  It  is  j  were  there. 
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It  is  thuB  that  the  lady  of  fashion  should  always 
show  herself — taking  the  lead  in  the  matter  of  simple, 
tasteful  toilets,  suitable  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  worn.  French  taste,  too  long  overwhelmed 
under  foreign  inventions,  is  asserting  itself  once  more, 
and  we  may  hope  to  see  absurd  eccentricities  banished 
from  the  toilets  of  our  real  grandes  dames. 

The  Versailles  hat  is  in  great  favour ;  it  is  the  only 
headdress  which  is  really  becoming  for  the  races  to 
slight  and  graceful  women. 

Dresses  looped  up  at  the  sides  by  a  strap  are  seen 
in  great  numbers.  Only  awkward  imitations  of  the 
typical  dress  we  have  faithfully  described  are  being 
produced.  Gilt  brass  by  the  side  of  pure  gold !  One 
should  be  very  careful  in  such  matters ;  a  bad  imitation 
is  worse  than  an  indifferent  model. 

It  is  simplicity  in  the  cut  and  trimming  of  the  dress 
that  we  advocate,  rather  than  that  of  its  materials,  for 
there  is  a  truth  which  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  those 
who  have  received  the  gifts  of  fortune: — ^To  wear  splen¬ 
did  dresses  is  a  way  of  doing  good ;  “  the  toilets  worn 
by  rich  women  give  work  to  poor  women ;  one  may  pray 
with  favour  in  the  most  elegant  parures,  and  a  forehead 
adorned  with  diamonds  may  bend  with  deepest  humility 
before  God.”  Such  are  the  words  of  the  good  Abbe 
de  Ravignan. 

The  tendency  to  a  reaction  from  exaggeration  and 
eccentricity,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  is  taking  place 
chiefly  because  a  large  number  among  French  ladies 
of  the  best  society,  possessing  in  themselves  an  innate 
sense  of  true  elegance,  are  determined  no  longer 
implicitly  to  follow  the  suggestions  of  professional 
artists.  The  latter  are  not  all  gifted  with  perfect  taste. 
It  is  well,  therefore,  to  guard  against  the  fashions 
generally  received,  which  are  those  of  course  always 
proposed  by  the  tailor  or  mantua-maker. 

When  a  lady  goes  to  her  couturiere  she  should  have 
a  well-defined  idea  of  the  toilet  she  is  about  to  order. 
It  is  evident  that  a  lady  knows  what  suits  her  face  and 
figure  better  than  the  mantua-maker,  who  knows  only 
what  is  the  fashion.  Whoever  does  not  know  how  to 
choose  and  judge  for  herself  will  never  be  dressed  in 
good  taste. 

An  anecdote  is  related  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  which 
confinns  the  rule  we  are  endeavouring  to  impress  upon 
our  lady  readers. 

He  was  entering  a  drawdng-room  just  as  two  ladies, 
hesitating  in  the  choice  between  two  materials,  and 
weary  of  changing  their  minds,  had  taken  as  an  arbiter 
the  shopman  who  had  brought  the  silks. 

“  Monsigneur,”  cried  the  ladies,  on  perceiving  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  “of  these  two  dresses  which  do  you  pre¬ 
fer?”  The  illustrious  diplomatist,  after  having  appeared 
for  some  little  time  very  much  puzzled,  at  last  replied — 
“  Tell  me  first  which  the  shopman  has  chosen.”  One 
of  the  two  was  pointed  out  to  him.  “  Then,”  said  M. 
de  Talleyrand,  “  it  is  certainly  the  other  which  is  the 
prettiest,  and  which  must  be  chosen.” 

Which  means  that  professionals  ought  never  to  be 
consulted  in  matters  of  dress.  As  a  general  rule,  we 
think  this  is  very  true :  a  lady  should  know  how  to 
choose  for  herself.  But  yet  we  are  inclined  to  allow 
of  some  exceptions.  On  one  hand  there  are  ladies  in¬ 


capable  of  judging  what  is  becoming  to  them,  and  on 
the  other  hand  there  are  couturi^res  whom  habit  and 
some  share  of  natural  taste  enable  to  find  out  at  once 
what  will  suit  the  face  and  figure  of  each  particular 
client.  If  there  are  such  couturi6res  anywhere  it  is 
certainly  in  Paris,  and  we  could  mention  the  name  of 
some  to  whom  some  of  the  fairest  charmers  of  society 
are  indebted  for  the  elegance  and  grace  of  their  toilet 
and  toumure. 

And  then  perhaps  the  greatest  art  of  a  lady  of  taste 
is  rather  to  select  from  present  fashions  than  to  invent 
new  ones,  and  to  adapt  to  her  personal  style  of  tournure 
what  may  seem  most  graceful  and  becoming. 

The  Parisienne  undeniably  possesses  that  art,  but  of 
late  years  there  has  been  a  fureur  for  all  that  was  out-  , 
landish  and  eccentric,  which  caused  strange  havoc  in 
our  fashions,  and  made  us  very  nearly  lose  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  good  taste  in  dress  and  ornaments  which  has 
so  long  been  our  pride. 

Now,  instead  of  copying  Turkish,  or  Russian,  or 
Moldavian  fashions,  wc  are  looking  back  to  the  style 
of  dress  worn  in  in  our  own  country  a  century  back, 
and  we  are  trying  to  revive  the  grace  and  mignardise 
of  those  times  of  refinement  and  gallantry. 

It  is  evident  that  a  more  ample  and  flowing  style  of 
dress  than  that  worn  of  late  years  is  now  deemed  indis¬ 
pensable  to  all  who  would  lay  any  claim  to  elegance. 

The  dress,  fuUy  gathered  at  the  back,  must  be  more 
or  less  puffed  out ;  nor  is  this  unbecoming  when  not 
e.xaggerated ;  far  from  it,  it  sets  off  a  slight  figure  to 
great  advantage.  When  no  puff  is  worn,  the  sash-bow 
is  made  very  full,  with  a  large  number  of  coque  loops, 
but  no  lappets,  or  very  short  wide  ones. 

There  are  some  nouveautes  this  month  in  the  way  of 
trimming  bodices  and  sleeves.  We  have  noticed  a 
dress  of  green  poult-de-soie,  shot  with  white,  the 
bodice  of  which  is  high  and  plain,  but  all  the  upper 
part  of  it  is  trimmed  with  strips  of  white  lace  insertion, 
divided  by  narrow  rouleaux  of  green  satin,  thus  simu¬ 
lating  a  square  chemisette,  edged  all  round  with  lace. 
The  same  trimming  is  repeated  upon  the  sleeves,  from 
the  elbows  to  the  wristbands.  The  train-shaped  skirt 
has  no  trimming,  but  a  very  wide  satin  sash  with 
fringed  ends. 

A  dress  of  ruby-coloured  silk  has  a  high  bodice, 
open  in  front  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  heart,  and 
showing  a  deep  lace  frill,  standing  up  all  round  in  the 
Elizabethan  faslil  jn.  The  sleeves  are  made  with  a  deep 
puffing  at  the  top,  put  on  with  a  narrow  fluted  heading 
on  either  side.  Then  they  are  plain,  with  pleated 
wristbands  to  correspond  with  the  puffing.  The  waist¬ 
band  is  completed  by  two  short  and  wide  fringed 
lappets,  forming  basques  at  the  back.  The  skirt  is 
trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  a  deep,  slightly- 
gathered  flounce  following  the  train  shape  of  the  dress, 
and  headed  by  a  bouillon  and  a  narrow  fluting.  Many 
silk  dresses  are  made  thus  for  rich  visiting  and 
promenade  toilets. 

Point  lace  has  never  been  in  more  favour  than  it  is 
now ;  it  is  used  for  trimming  not  only  evening  but 
also  day  toilets.  For  driving  in  the  Bois,  or  for  paying 
visits  of  ceremony,  white  lace  is  admitted  as  the  most 
beautiful  ornament  of  the  female  toilet. 
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The  young  Marquise  of  C - wore  at  the  Princesse 

de  Bcauveau’s  matinde  musicale  the  other  evening  a 
toilet  quite  in  the  Marie  Antoinette  style,  and  which 
was  very  much  admired.  A  dress  of  blue  glacd  silk, 
shot  with  white,  just  short  enough  to  let  the  tips  of  the 
feet  show  in  front,  was  trimmed  round  the  bottom 
with  a  deep  point-lace  flounce,  headed  with  a  strip  of 
insertion  of  the  same.  A  tunic  skirt,  open  in  front 
and  train  shaped,  was  edged  with  a  narrow  lace  flounce 
and  strip  of  insertion  to  correspond.  This  second 
skirt  was  gathered  so  as  to  be  sufficiently  full  at  the 
back  without  exactly  forming  a  puff.  The  sash,  of 
moderately  wide  blue  ribbon,  was  simply  tied  in  a  bow 
at  the  back.  The  bodice,  high  on  the  shoulders,  was 
cut  square  and  very  low  both  in  front  and  at  the  back ; 
it  was  trimmed  with  lace  and  with  a  small  pink  ruche. 
A  high  chemisette  was  worn  inside,  ornamented  with  a 
handsome  lace  jabot  and  a  necklet  and  bow  of  blue 
ribbon.  I’he  sleeves  were  tight  to  the  elbow,  and  these 
finished  off  with  a  lace  flounce,  put  on  with  a  small 
blue  ruche.  The  marquise  wore  a  small  chaperon  and 
acachepeigneof  forget-me-nots  in  her  beautiful  blonde 
hair. 

The  Ambassadress  of  Austria  wore,  on  the  same 
occasion,  a  dress  which  rather  differed  from  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  fashionable  toilets  this  season  by  the  variety 
of  its  colours.  A  skirt  of  maize-coloured  silk  shot 
with  white  was  trimmed  with  three  narrow  flutings  of 
green  silk.  A  second  skirt  of  white  silk  gauze  was 
looped  up  on  either  side  with  green  bows ;  the  square 
low  bodice  was  of  maize  silk,  trimmed  round  with  a 
green  ruche  and  bows.  There  was  a  lace  border  round 
the  bodice,  and  the  sleeves  were  completed  by  lace 
engageantes.  The  ornament  of  the  coiffure  was  a  puff 
of  yellow  roses  with  green  foliage. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  instance  of  two  or  more 
colours  in  the  same  toilet.  We  noticed  a  skirt  of  pink 
grosgrain  silk,  worn  with  a  low  bodice  and  deep  basque 
of  pearl-grey  silk,  trimmed  with  black  lace,  and  a  dress 
of  straw-coloured  poult-de-soie  with  blue  ornaments. 

The  chemisette  has  become  an  important  part  of  the 
toilet,  now  that  so  many  bodices  are  worn  open  in 
front  or  cut  square.  Among  the  new  models  we  have 
seen  this  month  the  most  elegant  is  the  Raphael 
parure,  forming  a  stomacher  of  strips  of  insertion  in 
lace  and  embroidery,  with  a  jabot  formed  of  a  wide 
strip  of  lace  arranged  in  slightly  gathered  coils;  a 
double  lace  frill  forms  the  collar.  The  sleeves  are 
tight,  with  two  strips  of  embroidery  and  one  of  lace  in 
the  middle,  and  a  lace  frill  at  the  bottom. 

The  same  style  of  square  chemisette  is  made  with 
wide  strips  of  Valenciennes  lace  insertion,  divided  by 
garlands  of  leaves  in  embroidery  to  match  with  the 
pattern  of  the  lace.  Two  rows  of  Valenciennes  lace 
form  the  jabot  in  front.  The  tight  sleeves  are  trimmed 
with  insertion  and  embroidery. 

A  Scudery  chemisette,  open  in  the  shape  of  a  heart 
and  formed  of  strips  of  Mechlin  lace  insertion,  is 
trimmed  round  with  a  deep  stand-up  border  of  the 
lame  lace.  Lace  ruffles  to  correspond. 

I  I’he  Elizabethan  collars,  of  which  we  spoke  above, 
are  becoming  very  fashionable ;  they  are  called  in  Paris 
collars  h  la  Medicis. 


The  Fontanges  parure  is  a  necklet  composed  of  a 
clear  muslin  bouillon  over  blue  satin,  edged  with 
narrow  lace ;  in  front  there  are  wide  lace  lappets,  joined 
together  under  a  bow  of  blue  satin. 

A  bouqueti^re  fichu,  forming  a  point  in  the  back,  is 
composed  of  strips  of  embroidered  muslin  insertion 
and  Valenciennes  lace;  there  is  a  deep  lace  flounce 
with  a  fluted  heading  all  round  the  edge.  This  fichu 
can  cither  be  left  to  fall  loose  in  front,  or  be  crossed 
upon  the  bosom  with  a  bow  or  brooch. 

Another  style  of  fichu,  equally  pretty  in  muslin  or 
lace,  is  the  Montpensier,  which  opens  in  front  with 
revers,  and  is  completed  by  a  wide  sash  tied  at  the 
back  with  a  full  bow  and  lappets.  This  fichu  is  very 
becoming  to  wear  with  a  low  silk  dress.  Very  pretty 
also  are  the  high  bodices  of  black  guipure  tulle  edged 
with  lace,  to  wear  over  light-coloured  silks.  All  these 
details  of  the  toilet  add  unspeakably  to  its  elegance. 
Lace,  indeed,  and,  in  default  of  lace,  embroidered 
muslin  with  more  or  less  of  lace  trimming,  is  the 
favourite  parure  of  a  lady  of  taste. 

Dress  caps  are  made,  like  bonnets,  very  high.  A 
diadem  of  lace  or  blonde,  with  loops  of  ribbon  and  a 
flower  at  the  side,  is  finished  off  at  the  back  with  lace 
lappets,  or  a  small  round  crown  is  trimmed  all  round 
with  a  lace  ruche,  and  a  bow  of  ribbon  with  long  ends 
is  placed  a  little  at  the  back. 

As  for  bonnets,  they  differ  but  little  from  the  above- 
described  caps.  It  is  astonishing  what  a  small  number 
of  straw  bonnets  we  see  this  summer — the  present 
shape  of  bonnets  is  not,  in  truth,  very  suitable  to  straw. 
Those  that  we  do  see  are  trimmed  with  lace  ruches, 
ribbons,  and  flowers,  so  as  to  be  almost  entirely  covered. 
The  most  approved  of  bonnets  this  year  are,  for  demi- 
toilet,  diadems  of  black  lace  or  blonde  and  tulle,  and 
for  more  dressy  bonnets,  diadems  or  chaperons  of  white 
lace  or  blonde  and  tulle,  or  else  of  coloured  tulle  or 
crape. 

The  lace  is  arranged  in  stand-up  ruches,  and  the 
ornament  is  placed  as  high  as  possible.  Upon  the 
black  bonnets  a  bunch  of  bright-coloured  flowers  is 
generally  placed,  upon  the  white  or  coloured  ones 
drooping  feathers  are  often  added  to  a  diadem  or  tuft 
of  flowers. 

The  “diadem”  appears  to  us  to  be  the  most  ladylike 
because  it  is  the  most  simple  of  modern  bonnets.  But 
there  are  other  models  also  which  are  fashionable. 

That  called  the  Egyptian,  which  forms  a  raised 
bandeau  in  front,  has  something  very  stiff  about  it, 
especially  when  made  of  crinoline  or  straw. 

The  Flemish  bonnet  somewhat  resembles  the  model 
called  the  Auvergnat,  which  was  introduced  about  two 
years  ago,  but  without  success;  it  has  a  turned-up 
curtain  at  the  back. 

Another  style  is  the  Watteau  or  bergerette ;  it  is  a 
round  shape,  and  generally  trimmed  round  with  a  lace 
ruche ;  lace  lappets,  fastened  in  front,  seem  alone  to 
prevent  its  being  called  a  hat. 

In  hats  there  are  many  pretty  innovations.  For  the 
country,  the  old-fashioned  Leghorn  hats  are  appearing 
once  more,  forming  a  very  great  contrast  with  the  tiny 
toquets  which  are  also  worn  this  summer.  But  these 
I  large  hats  are  suitable  only  for  the  garden  or  country ; 
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their  very  high  price  will  prevent  their  becoming  gene¬ 
rally  worn,  but  our  elegant  chatelaines  prefer  them  to 
all  others. 

The  hat  for  the  races  is,  as  you  know,  the  Versailles 
hat ;  that  for  travelling  is  the  Gabriclle,  of  black  or 
brown  straw,  trimmed  with  black  or  with  pheasant's 
feathers;  and  that  for  the  seaside  is  the  coquettish 
Watteau,  trimmed  with  lace  and  flowers. 

Before  concluding  this  chapter  of  bonnets  and  hats, 
we  must  not  omit  to  give  the  few  notes  on  mourning 
bonnets  which  have  been  asked  of  us  by  some  of  our 
readers. 

Of  deep  mourning  bonnets  we  have  nothing  to  say ; 
of  course  they  must  be  of  crape  and  as  simple  as  pos¬ 
sible.  But  for  half-mourning  wo  are  asked  how  they 
are  to  be  trimmed,  jet  being  no  longer  the  fashion.  To 
this  wo  reply  that  jet,  though  not  so  fashionable  as  it 
was,  is  still  used,  to  some  extent,  for  mourning  bonnets. 
IV'e  have,  however,  seen  some  that  were  trimmed  with 
black  flowers  without  any  jet,  and  which  were  very 
pretty. 

For  instance,  a  black  tulle  bonnet  is  ornamented  with 
a  high  diadem  ruche  of  black  blonde ;  in  front  there  is 
a  garland  of  elderberries,  with  delicate  black  foliage. 
At  the  back,  a  bow  of  black  satin.  The  lappets,  of 
black  lace  and  blonde,  are  fastened  in  front  under  a 
similar  bow. 

As  for  hats,  they  should  bo  of  black  straw,  with  a 
ruche  of  black  lace  all  round,  in  front  an  aigrette  of 
black  violets  and  foliage ;  or  if  the  mourning  be  slight, 
a  white  rose  with  black  foliage  looks  very  well ;  at  the 
back  a  bow  and  ends  of  black  satin  ribbon.  Veil  of 
black  grenadine. 

For  deep  mourning,  straw  hats  can  be  trimmed  with 
ruches  of  black  crape,  and  with  a  small  black  aigrette. 
This  is  pretty  for  little  girls  who  do  not  yet  wear  bon¬ 
nets.  A  lady  would  of  course  prefer  wearing  a  bonnet 
to  a  hat  in  deep  mourning. 

With  regard  to  summer  costumes,  we  have  seen  no 
tissue  that  will  bear  comparison  with  the  foulards  of 
the  Malle  dcs  Indcs  (Passage  Vcrdcau,  Nos.  24  and  20). 
The  newest  article  is  a  twilled  foulard,  90  centimetres 
wide,  sprigged  with  bluebottles,  either  of  the  natural 
colour  or  of  various  tints.  The  Queen’s  foulard, 
ribbed,  without  any  stiffening,  is  made  of  all  shades, 
and  the  grosgrain  Pompadour,  a  twilled  foulard  of  a 
pearl-grey  ground,  and  white  or  maize  ground,  harmo¬ 
nises  perfectly  with  the  modern  style  of  dress.  In  point 
of  novelties,  the  Malle  des  Indcs  has  met  with  signal 
success  in  its  Celestial  Empire  foulard,  stronger  than 
faille,  though  quite  as  soft,  and  presenting  the  rosy 
tints  of  the  da^vn  as  well  as  the  more  fiery  hues  of  the 
Betting  sun.  The  dress  of  8  metres  (85  centimetres 
wide)  costs  only  150fr.  The  Celestial  Empire  may  be 
had  in  all  the  pure  and  fresh  colours  of  spring  flowers, 
whether  mignonette-green,  glace  gold,  blue,  myosotis, 
flower  of  Judea,  lilac  of  Persia,  primroses,  mimosa, 
glace  gold  or  silver,  &c. 

The  Malle  des  Indes,  purveyors  to  the  Princess 
Mathildc,  has  had  the  honour  of  seeing  its  Celestial 
Empire  foulard  liberally  patronised  by  Her  Highness, 
who  has  made  choice  of  several  dresses  of  China  blue 
and  China  rose,  two  exquisite  tints ;  pearl-grey,  peri¬ 


winkle  blue,  nasturtium,  &c.  These  colours  must 
produce  a  magical  effect  most  undoubtedly.  The 
Malle  des  Indes  sends  its  collection  of  patterns  to  all 
persons  who  write  for  it. 

DESCRIPTION  OP  OUR  FASHION  PLATE. 

ViSTTiNO  Toilet. — Satin  bonnet,  with  a  flat  border, 
lowered  in  front,  and  raised  at  the  back.  It  is  trimmed 
with  blonde,  a  satin  bow,  and  a  white  feather.  Dress 
of  Grecian  satin.  Long  skirt,  without  any  bodice,  and 
trimmed  at  the  back  with  lace  and  coloured  satin  rib¬ 
bon.  The  bodice  is  replaced  by  a  sort  of  circular, 
looped  up  at  the  back.  The  waistband  is  passed 
through  an  opening  which  fastens  the  circular  round 
the  w’aist,  and  forms  a  sort  of  wide  Venetian  sleeve. 
Trimming  of  satin  and  lace. 

hlouNiNG  Dress. — Coiffure  cap  of  embroidered  blonde, 
ornamented  with  narrow  ribbons.  White  alpaca  dress, 
with  a  bodice  open  in  front.  Coat  sleeves.  The  skirt 
is  open  in  front,  and  trimmed  like  the  bodice  with  plaid 
satin ;  the  bottom  is  terminated  with  a  deep  flounce. 
Plaid  under-skirt  and  waistband. 

Dress  for  a  Little  Girl  Three  Years  Old.— 
Muslin  bodice  with  short  sleeves.  Glace  silk  frock. 
Low  bodice,  square  back  and  front.  Glacd  silk  sash 
and  ruches. 

description  of  our  coloured  pattern. 

BRACKET  OR  MANTELPIECE  BORDER. 

Materials:  J  of  cativas;  2)  rows  of  pearl  beads;  IJ 
lunches  of  gold  heads;  gold  thread;  1^  ounces  oj  crgstal 
Iwads;  6  skeitis  of  bright  green  wool;  18  skeins  of 
crimson ;  and  a  small  piece  of  black  velvet. 

This  pattern  is  extremely  effective  for  a  mantelpiece 
or  bracket  border.  It  is  made  in  applique  of  black 
velvet  and  beads,  with  the  grounding  in  crimson  and 
green  wool.  The  black  velvet  leaves  should  first  be 
cut  out  and  gummed  in  their  proper  places;  these 
leaves  arc  then  fastened  down  by  stitching  on  their 
bead  outline  and  vcinings.  The  berries  of  the  centre 
branch  are  each  formed  by  one  large  pearl  bead  stitched 
on  with  one  gold  bead,  and  surrounded  with  similar 
gold  beads.  This  branch  is  completed  by  gold  and 
crystal  bead  stems  and  tendrils.  The  wheatears  are 
worked  in  satin  stitch  with  gold  tlirend,  the  stems  in 
overcast.  The  green  oval  and  border  have  outlines  of 
crystal  and  gold  beads,  and  a  pattern  of  crystal  and 
large  pearl  beads.  When  all  the  embroidery  and  bead- 
work  patterns  are  completed,  the  grounding  is  put  in 
with  filoselle  or  single  Berlin  wool. 

The  oval  pattern  in  the  centre  can  be  used  separately 
for  a  mat,  watchstand,  or  other  piece  of  fancy  work, 
and  the  whole  lambrequin,  if  reversed,  can  be  fashioned 
into  a  what-not  if  preferred. 

A  handsome  fringe,  or  at  least  tassels,  to  all  tht 
points  of  the  border,  will  make  it  look  much  richer 
for  a  mantelpiece  or  bracket.  For  corner  brackets 
(encoignure),  to  support  lamps,  our  pattern  is  espe¬ 
cially  suitable. 

Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud,  GO,  Ilenrietta-strcet, 
Coveut-garden,  supplies  the  above  matciials  for 
5s.  Gd. ;  postage,  Is.  2d.  Commencing,  Is.  extra. 
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Paris,  May. 

"Vj’EVER  has  Paris  been  so  full  of  animation  as  during 
this  month  of  ^lay.  It  has,  in  fact,  been  a  prey 
to  a  double  fever — the  fever  of  money  and  the  fever  of 
politics.  Both  have  been  raging  fiercely ;  the  two 
events  of  the  month  are  the  great  emprunt  of  the  town 
of  Paris,  our  beloved  prefect  borrowing  two  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  francs  from  us  for  the  further 
embellishment  (no  doubt)  of  our  fair  city;  and  the 
elections. 

Of  the  latter  I  shall  not  speak,  first  because  I  dislike 
politics,  and  secondly  because,  at  the  moment  I  write, 
the  result  of  the  scrutin  is  not  yet  known.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed,  however,  that  the  five  stanch  champions  of  the 
Opposition  will  certainly  be  returned  once  more  for 
Paris.  There  have  been  very  stormy  political  conftrcnccs, 
and  no  little  noise  in  the  streets,  but  nothing  serious  so 
far. 

As  for  the  emprunt,  I  ignore  financial  terms,  but  the 
operation  seems  to  me  very  like  a  lottery  on  a  very 
large  scale.  Each  share  (I  think  that  is  the  word)  is 
worth  three  hundred  and  forty-five  francs,  which  you 
have  two  yr-vrs’  time  to  pay  in,  and  upon  tasing  one  of 
which  you  have  only  twenty  francs  to  pay.  Well,  this 
share  becomes  a  lottery- ticket,  and  the  lottery  is  drawn 
four  times  a  year,  when  for  each  share  the  bearer  has 
one  chance  of  wdnning  two  hundred  francs,  and  several 
chances  of  winning  smaller  sums.  The  interest  of  the 
money  is  only  30s.,  so  of  course  one  only  takes  these 
shares  in  order  to  have  the  chances  of  the  lottery. 

It  is  astonishing  how  eager  Paiisians  have  been  to 
subscribe  to  the  emprunt — so  eager,  indeed,  that  if  the 
sum  borrowed  had  been  ten  times  larger  it  would  h,ave 
been  found.  It  was  extremely  dillicult  to  get  more 
than  one  share  to  one  name,  and  numerous  were  the 
contrivances  by  which  one  person  often  succeeded  in 
obtaining  several,  borrowing  other  names  and  even 
purchasing  signatures,  often  at  very  high  prices.  A 
large  number  of  persons  made  quite  a  traffic  of  the 
whole  affair,  procuring  signatures  and  subscribing  to  as 
many  shares  as  they  could  raise  the  money  for,  and 
thou  selling  the  shares  with  twenty  or  even  thirty  francs 
clear  profit,  to  others  who,  wishing  for  them,  had  not 
had  the  wit  to  secure  them  at  first. 

This  kind  of  agiotage  is,  unfortunately,  very  much  to 
the  taste  of  our  modem  Parisians,  whose  expression, 
jouer  a  la  Bourse,  sufficiently  indicates  that  they  place 
money  transactions  on  a  par  with  gambling  and  public 
lotteries. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  who  visited  Paris 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  month,  must  have  been  struck 
with  its  beauty,  which  is  never  greater  than  in  the 
fresh  spring  weather,  before  the  large  trees  of  the 
Tuileries  and  of  the  squares  and  boulevards  are  dried 
up  with  heat  and  grey  with  du.st.  At  this  time  many 
attractions  still  retain  Parisians  in  their  beautiful  city 
— the  races  in  particular ;  and  until  the  Grand  Prix 
has  been  run,  on  the  Gth  of  Juno,  the  Boulevard  de 
Gand  will  not  be  deserted. 

Both  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Archduke  Victor 
were  quite  the  lions  of  Paris  society  during  their  short 
stay  here.  One  of  the  last  excursions  of  the  Princes 


was  to  the  chateau  of  the  Duke  do  Mouchy,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Metternich.  The 
next  day  there  was  a  ball  given  in  their  honour  by 
Madame  de  Pourtales,  and  two  days  after  a  charming 
fete  at  Madame  de  Behague’s.  At  this  fete  it  seemed  as  if 
fields  of  roses,  as  vast  as  those  in  the  environs  of  Bagdad, 
must  have  been  despoiled  of  their  treasures  to  adorn 
with  lavish  profusion  the  saloons,  galleries,  and  ter¬ 
races  of  the  Hotel  de  Behague.  Ilose-bushes  surrounded 
large  heaps  of  ice,  looking  like  crystal  rocks,  and 
placed  at  either  end  of  the  immense  ball-room  to  cool 
the  air.  The  Princes  danced  like  simple  mortals  to  the 
enchanting  tunes  of  Wafdteufel’s  orchestra,  and  the 
evening  went  off  with  remarkable  entrain.  On  another 
occasion  the  Countess  de  Behague  gave  a  musical  party 
with  Mdlle.  Krauss,  the  celebrated  Viennese  singer, 
and  Plante,  our  excellent  pianoforte  player.  Both 
obtained  the  greatest  success. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  is  very  fond  of  Paris.  He  is 
so  well  versed  in  the  French  language  that  he  enjoys 
even  Parisian  argot  and  those  spirituellcs  Mhes  w'hich 
so  generally  escape  a  foreigner's  comprehension  alto¬ 
gether.  This  explains  the  wish  of  the  Prince  to  see 
the  very  droll  little  comedy  which  is  now  being  played 
at  one  of  the  small  French  theatres,  and  which  is  called 
Le  Petit  Faust,  being  an  amusing  parody  of  the  real 
Faust.  On  the  very  day  of  his  arrival  in  Paris  the 
Prince  wished  to  see  this  play,  but,  as  it  happened,  all 
the  places  in  the  theatre  had  Veen  engaged  beforehand. 
Hearing  of  this  disappointment,  the  Emperor  at  once 
offered  two  places  in  the  Imperial  box  at  the  Comedie 
Franejaise,  for  the  first  representation  of  Julie,  a  drama 
by  M.  Octave  Feuillet. 

This  new  work  of  our  favourite  author  has  great 
success ;  it  differs  from  the  former  dramas  of  M.  Feuillet, 
who  seems  to  have  changed  his  style  altogether.  Before 
he  wrote  Monsieur  de  Camors,  his  books  and  dramas 
bore  a  high  standard  of  morality ;  now  he  chooses  the 
most  dangerous  subjects,  and  though  not  exactly 
immoral,  his  works  contain  such  descriptions  of  the 
vices  and  worst  passions  of  humanity  as  to  be 
no  longer  fit  for  the  eyes  or  ears  of  the  young  and 
innocent.  Julie  is  one  of  those  sad  heroines  whom  one 
must  pity,  but  whom  one  cannot  respect,  and  therefore 
the  interest  of  the  play  is  not  one  of  a  wholesome 
nature — a  thing  which  happens  but  too  often  in  the 
matter  of  French  plays. 

There  are  many  rumours  afloat  about  the  movements 
of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  this  summer.  The 
Empress  is  thinking  of  undertaking  a  voyage  to  Jeru¬ 
salem,  via  Egypt  and  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  in 
August  both  she  and  the  Emperor  are  going  to 
Corsica,  there  to  celebrate  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Napoleon  I. 

At  present  the  Court  is  still  at  Paris,  but  they  are  to 
move  to  Fontainebleau  by  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  paintings  opened  as  usual 
on  the  1st  of  May.  No  masterpiece  attracts  the  eye, 
but  some  of  the  pictures  are  worth  a  visit  to  the  Palais 
de  rindustrie. 

In  the  way  of  historical  paintings  we  have  the  large 
frescoes  of  Puvis  de  Chavanne,  representing  the  past 
and  the  future  of  Marseilles,  once  a  Grecian  colony. 


“  What  do  you  think 
of  my  handwrit- 
ing  ?”  good  writing 
being,  we  regret  to 
say,  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule. 
Few  ladies  write 

these  are  a  grc«t 

|fe  favour  with  their 

letters  and  manu- 

\  are  who  really  can- 

much,  not  giving 
*  themselves  time  to 

form  each  letter  dis* 
tinctly;  others,  again,  are  wilfully  carel^; 
and  yet  another  class  use  bad  paper,  bad  ink, 
and  bad  pens. 


311  to  813. 

Parasols. 

with  rows  of  blonde 

latter  are  sewn  on 

in  such  a  manner  as  j  ■. 

of  the  parasol.  The 

with  cross- strips  of  ^jr 

blue  satin  two-lifths  • 

of  an  inch  wide.  A 

similar  strip  is  sewn  on  above  the  first. 
The  parasol  is,  moreover,  ornamented  with 
bows  of  blue  ribbon  IJ  of  an  inch  wide, 
consisting  of  2  ends  3  inches  long,  2  loops 


,2.— Grosgraik  Silk  Parasol. 
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314  to  316. — ^Fashionable  Jewellery. 

The  accompanying  illustrationi  are 
sketched  from  articles  of  jewellery  de¬ 
signed  and  manufactured  by  Mr.  Richard 
Green,  of  82,  Strand,  whose  patent 
convex  jewellery  has  caused  some 
sensation  among  gem  collectors  and 
lovers  of  cameos  and  of  antiques.  The 
cinque  cento  pendant.  No.  314,  is  a 
copy  of  an  antique  gem  in  pure  gold ; 
the  original  is  a  large  cameo,  set  in  a 
frame  of  pearls  and  enamel  ornaments, 
with  a  brilliant  in  the  centre  of  the 
drop.  This  kind  of  pendant  is  now 
fashionable,  and  is  worn  upon  a  fine 
Venice  or  EngUsh  made  chain. 

The  Grecian  brooch  and  earrings. 

No.  315,  are  specially  designed  for 
ladies’  daily  use ;  these  are  further  en¬ 
riched  by  white  enamel,  which  fills  up 
the  spaces  outlined  by  the  zigzag  lines 
round  the  “  amphorae.  'Xliese  earrings 
are  made  in  18-carat  gold,  and  the 
workmanship  is  exquisitdy  ^e. 

The  Roman  brooch  and  earrings  are 
taken  from  an  ancient  Roman  model; 
the  form  of  the  brooch  is  uncommon, 
and  the  bead-work  which  outlines  the 
“frame”  is  finely  executed.  The  plain  ovals  of  the 
earrings  hang  loosely  in  the  diamond-shaped  frames, 
and  have  an  excellent  effect. 

Enamel  is  now  very  largely  employed  in  modem 
jewellery,  and  Mr.  Green  has  taken  advantage  of  this 


Opals  are  much  worn ;  these  are 
mixed  with  diamonds,  and  set  clear  on 
massive  gold  bands,  forming  splendid 
bracelets  for  dress.  Opal  lockets,  set 
with  diamonds  to  match,  are  worn  eii 
suite.  Of  these  Mr.  Green  has  some 
very  fine  specimens,  and  his  mode  of 
setting  is  both  uncommon  and  effec¬ 
tive,  me  diamonds  being  arranged  in  a 
kind  of  fan  round  the  extremities  of 
the  opals,  which  are  large  and  of  rich 
colour. 


FRECKLES  AND  SUNBURNS. 


314.— Pendant  in  Cinql^ 
Cento  Jewellery. 


At  this  season  our  fair  subscribers 
appear  to  be  seized  with  a  mania  for 
attending  to  their  complexions,  which 
have  been  partially  neglected,  or  at 
least  have  not  caused  such  vivid  anxiety 
as  is  now  called  forth  by  light  days  and 
bright  sunshine.  With  every  possible 
amount  of  sympathy  with  their  com¬ 
plaints  of  freckles  and  sunburn,  we  take 
this  opportunity  of  informing  them 
that  the  French  remedy  invented  by 
Messrs.  Candcs  et  Cie.,  Paris,  is  the 
only  one  we  know  of  that  has  stood 
the  searching  tests  of  medical  men.  I’he  Lait  Ante- 
phelique,  or  Toilet  Milk,  has  been  used  successfully  in 
Paris  for  over  twenty  years,  and  is  much  used  in  this 
country.  It  not  only  removes  freckles  and  sunburns, 
but  softens  the  skin,  and  its  use  is  attended  with  most 


315.— Brooch  and  Earrings  (Grecian  style). 

fact  to  introduce  an  exceedingly  pretty  suite  of  brooch 
and  earrings,  composed  of  cherubs’  heads  and  wings 
in  enamel  on  pure  gold,  the  wings  jewelled,  and  the 
whole  placed  upon  an  oval  of  dull  gold.  The  suite 
consists  of  earrings  and  pendant ;  this  pendant  is  made 
either  plainly  or  as  a  locket,  at  wW. 


316. — Brooch  and  Earrings  (Roman  style). 

pleasant  results  after  heating  walks,  dry  winds,  or 
exposure  to  a  hot  sun. 

Messrs.  Candes  have  established  an  agency  in  London 
— ^viz.,  Madame  Corinne,  37,  Tavistock-street,  Strand — 
but  the  Antephelic  Milk  may  be  obtained,  even  in 
country  places,  through  any  chemists  by  ordering  it. 
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OPERAS,  CONCERTS,  AND  PLAYS. 

TTE  Royal  Italian  Opera  season  seems  to  be  now 
enjoying  to  its  fullest  extent  the  revivifying  influ¬ 
ence  produced  by  the  return  of  those  bright  particular 
stars,  Mdlles.  Christine  Nilsson  and  Adelina  Patti. 
The  fair  Swede  was  the  first  to  shed  her  refulgence  on 
the  operatic  hemisphere,  appearing  as  the  heroine  in 
Verdi’s  Traviata,  the  same  part  in  which  two  seasons 
ago  she  first  won  the  imiversal  suffrage  of  the  London 
public.  Mdlle.  Nilsson  has  also  appeared,  and  with 
infinite  applause,  as  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  and  the 
Lady  Enrichetta  in  Flotow’s  Martha,  this  last  being  an 
infinitely  graceful  and  charming  impersonation.  On 
the  15th  of  May  Mdme.  Caux-Patti  made  her  rentrec  to 
a  house  crowded  in  every  part  as  Amina,  in  La  Son- 
nambula,  and  soon  showed  that  she  had  lost  not  one 
iota  of  the  old  witchery  either  of  voice  or  manner.  The 
gifted  prima  donna’s  return  to  her  London  adorers  was 
delayed  in  consequence  of  her  having  submitted  to 
undergo  an  operation  at  the  hands  of  the  celebrated 
Paris  physician.  Dr.  Nelaton,  who  undertook  to  remove 
a  slight  tumour  which  had  formed  in  her  head. 

The  spring  campaign  which  is  now  flourishing  com¬ 
menced  rather  unpropitiously,  Mdlle.  Tietjens  having 
been  for  some  time  incapacitated  from  singing  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  an  accident  at  the  rehearsal  of  Roberto  il 
Diavolo,  which  threatened  to  produce  serious  con¬ 
sequences.  The  opera  was  obliged  to  be  postponed 
till  the  middle  of  May,  when  it  was  performed  in  a 
style  of  great  perfection,  the  principal  parts  being  sus¬ 
tained  by  Mdlles.  Tietjens,  lima  di  Murska,  and  Signor 
Mongini,  this  eminent  tenor  having  quite  recovered 
from  the  severe  attack  of  hoarseness  under  which  he 
laboured  at  the  commencement  of  the  season. 

The  strong  easterly  winds  that  prevailed  so  late  into 
the  spring  have  proved  most  prejudicial  to  the  delicate 
organs  of  our  best  singers.  At  nearly  all  the  concerts 
for  which  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  was  announced,  disappoint¬ 
ment  was  the  rule,  not  the  exception.  At  Mr.  Henry 
Leslie’s  concert  his  place  was  supplied  by  a  Mr.  Massey, 
a  member  of  the  choir,  who  acquitted  himself  admirably 
of  the  unthankful  task.  The  fourteenth  season  of  these 
excellent  concerts  came  to  a  close  with  the  benefit  of 
the  talented  and  indefatigable  director. 

The  Oratorio  Concerts  given  by  Mr.  Joseph  Bamby 
seem,  if  possible,  to  increase  in  excellence  each  time. 
The  fifth  of  these  magnificent  musical  performances 
consisted  of  Mendelssohn's  Lobgesang  and  Rossini’s 
lusciously  melodious  Stabat  Mater  If  the  music  be  a 
thought  too  dramatic  for  so  grave  a  theme,  it  never,  how¬ 
ever,  can  cease  to  charm,  replete  as  it  is  with  exquisite 
morceaux.  Even  the  absence  of  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  could 
not  detract  from  a  performance  of  surpassing  grandeur 
both  instrumentally  and  vocally.  If  it  were  possible 
to  hint  at  a  defect  we  might  suggest  that  the  baud  was 
a  little  inclined  at  times  to  overpower  the  voices  of  the 
soloists ,  this  was  slightly  noticeable  in  the  case  of  that 
praiseworthy  artiste,  Mr.  W.  II.  Cummings,  who,  as  is 
his  wont,  did  duty  fexr  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  while  the 
talented  young  contralto,  Mdlle.  Scalchi,  acted  as  sub¬ 
stitute  for  Mdlle.  Drasdil,  also  indisposed.  Madame 
RudersdorfiTs  superb  declamation  of  the  sublime  Inflam- 


matus  is  historical,  and  in  this  latest  instance  she  really 
surpassed  herself,  her  noble  voice  towering  over  the 
massive  orchestra.  The  last  oratorio  concert  took 
place  on  the  2Cth  ultimo,  Mendelssohn’s  St.  Paul  being 
the  work  performed,  in  a  style  so  masterly  as  to  render 
criticism  powerless. 

Never  had  the  lovers  of  classical  concert  music 
greater  scope  for  indulging  their  taste  than  at  the 
present  season.  One  of  the  very  best  of  the  past  month 
was  that  given  by  Mr.  Willem  Ccenen,  a  composer  and 
pianist  of  masterly  genius.  His  execution  of  a  fantasia 
composed  by  himself  on  “Auld  Robin  Gray,”  and  his 
share  in  a  duct  for  piano  and  violin,  by  Bach,  with 
Herr  Wiener,  must  be  pronounced  superb.  He  also 
played  a  valse  by  Chopin  with  such  marvellous  exe¬ 
cution  as  we  had  hitherto  thought  was  only  possessed 
by  that  wonderful  legerdemainist  himself. 

Miss  Agnes  Zimmermann  gave  the  last  of  her  three 
soirifes  musicales  at  the  Hanover-square  Rooms  on  the 
11th  ult.  In  these  high-class  concerts,  which  have 
been  honoured  by  the  immediate  patronage  of  H.R.H. 
Princess  Christian  and  H.R.H.  Princess  Louise,  the 
fair  bine/iciaire  has  not  only  proved  herself  an  intelligent 
and  well-skilled  exponent  of  the  works  of  Bach,  Beet¬ 
hoven,  Mendelssohn,  and  Schumann,  but  as  worthy 
herself  of  a  high  rank  in  the  scale  of  classical  com¬ 
posers.  This  talented  lady  has  received  valuable  co¬ 
operation  in  her  undertaking  from  the  aid  of  Herr 
Joachim  and  Signor  Patti,  and  the  admirable  choir 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Joseph  Barnby. 
Mesdames  lludersdorff  and  Lemmens-Sherrington,  and 
^Ir.  W.  H.  Cummings,  have  been  the  solo  vocalists. 

Among  the  concert  entertainments  we  must  include 
Mrs.  Stirling’s  admirable  reading  of  Shakspeare’s  Mid- 
summer  Night's  Dream  at  St.  James’s  Hall,  which 
attracted  a  very  fashionable  as  well  as  discriminative 
audience.  This  is  comparatively  a  new  undertaking  to 
the  clever  actress,  who  is  more  at  home  on  the  stage 
than  the  platform,  although  she  displayed,  especially 
in  the  comic  scenes,  her  thorough  appreciation  of  the 
genius  of  the  mighty  author.  Mendelssohn’s  exquisite 
and  characteristic  music  was  done  full  justice  to  by  the 
band  and  chorus  of  the  Orchestral  Union  under  the 
able  and  experienced  leadership  of  Mr.  F.  Kingsbury. 
The  choir  is  to  be  increased  to  400  on  the  occasion  of 
the  next  reading,  appointed  to  take  place  on  the  7th 
inst. — subject,  The  Tempest, 

While  the  musical  season  is  at  its  zenith,  the  theatres 
are  showing  signs  of  the  unfavourable  effects  that  the 
approach  of  summer  generally  produces.  The  Hay- 
market  is  the  chief  exception  to  this  rule,  where  Mr. 
Sothern,  aided  by  the  excellent  company,  invariably 
draws  full  and  fashionable  houses.  Drury  Lane  and 
the  Princess’s  are  closed.  The  season  at  the  latter 
house  came  to  an  end  with  the  return  of  Madame 
Celeste,  who  appeared  there  during  the  last  month  in 
her  wonderfully  fine  double  impersonation  of  Ernest 
de  la  Garde  and  Zambaro  the  Gipsy  in  the  once 
favourite  drama  of  The  House  on  the  Bridge.  This  style 
of  production  belongs  to  a  bygone  day.  The  age  of 
realism  has  pushed  it  from  its  stool.  Nor  can  much  be 
I  said  in  favour  of  the  two-act  piece  that  followed  it, 
I  entitled  Presumptive  Evidence,  attributed  to  Mr.  Dion 
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Boucicault,  but  in  which  there  is  but  little  to  be  seen 
of  the  high  constructive  talent  that  distinguishes  the 
author  of  The  Collceu  Bawn  and  Arrdh-na-Pogue.  The 
acting,  however,  of  Mr.  W.  Rignold  as  Will  Coveney, 
alias  Portland  Bill,  and  Domiuiek  Murray  as  bis 
rascally  quondam  friend  Bobby  Saker,  is  beyond  all 
praise.  Madame  Celeste  played  admirably  the  part  of 
an  intriguing  housekeeper,  Madame  Dubose,  which  is 
one  rather  beneath  her  great  talent.  Of  this  still  won¬ 
derful  artiste,  as  of  Antony’s  Cleopatra,  it  may  truly 
be  said — 

“  Age  cannot  wither  her. 

Nor  custom  stale  hor  infinite  variety.” 


At  the  Adelphi,  Black  and  White  has  been  withdrawn 
in  consequence  of  the  departure  of  Mr.  Fechter  and 
Miss  Carlotta  Leclerq  for  the  provinces,  prior  to  their 
projected  tour  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Its 
place  was  supplied  by  Dr.  Westland  Marston's  success¬ 
ful  drama  of  Life  for  Life,  transplanted  from  the 
Lyceum  boards,  with  Miss  Neilson  as  the  heroine. 

The  new  drama  of  Eve,  produced  at  the  Olympic,  is 
an  adaptation  by  Mr.  J.  Webster.  Its  production  was 
delayed  in  consequence  of  the  great  success  of  the 
revived  drama  of  Masks  and  Faces,  with  Mr.  B. 
Webster  in  his  original  part  of  Triplet.  Peg  Woffing¬ 
ton  was  sustained  by  Mrs.  Alfred  Mellon. 

By  the  time  this  number  appe.irs  in  print  the  great 
posthumous  work  of  the  late  maestro  Rossini,  his 
Messe  SoknneUe,  will  have  been  given  at  St.  James's 
Hall,  under  the  able  direction  of  M.  Benedict.  The 
principal  vocalists  were  Mdlles.  Tietjens  and  Scalchi, 
Santley  and  MonginL 

A  pretty  little  theatre,  called  the  Charing  Cross,  is 
announced  to  be  opened  early  this  month,  under  the 
joint  management  of  Messrs.  Bradwell  and  Field.  The 
building,  which  was  once  well  known  as  the  Poly¬ 
graphic  Hall,  is  to  commence  its  campaign  with  a 
drama  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Cheltnam,  an  operetta 
composed  by  Mr.  Hime,  and  a  burlesque  on  Norma 
by  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert.  Miss  Cicely  Nott  and  Mrs. 
Gaston  Murray,  better  known  as  Miss  Fanny  Hughes, 
are  members  of  the  company ;  and  a  young  debutante 
of  great  promise.  Miss  Ellen  Mayne,  will  make  her 
appearance  on  the  opening  night.  She  comes  of  a 
good  musical  stock,  being  a  niece  of  the  late  lamented 
composer,  Alfred  Mellon. 

At  the  St.  James’s,  a  succession  of  the  standard 
French  plays  and  dramas  attracts,  as  usual,  the  elite  of 
London  society. 

At  the  Queen’s,  the  adaptation  of  M.  Sardou’s 
Seraphine  has  not  proved  very  attractive,  though 
Miss  Herbert  both  looked  and  acted  the  titel-role  to 
perfection.  When  the  vicious  element  of  these  pieces 
has  been  pruned  away  to  suit  the  taste  of  an  English 
public,  “  the  rest  is  naught  but  leather  and  prunella.” 

At  the  Holborn,  Mr.  Barry  Sullivan  is  treating  his 
audiences  to  the  legitimate  drama,  and  the  same  is 
being  done  at  the  Standard  by  Mr.  Phelps,  ’•  opened 
there  in  Byron’s  Manfred  on  the  17  th  ’/hit- 

Monday. 

At  the  Gaiety,  the  Whitsuntide  novelty  was  a  bur¬ 
lesque,  in  the  opera  bouffe  style,  on  the  subject  of 
Columbus,  written  by  Mr.  Alfred  Thompson. 


The  Globe  produced  a  new  extravaganza  by  Mr. 
H.  J.  Byron,  entitled  The  Corsican  ’•^Bothers;"  or,  the 
Troublesome  Twins. 

At  the  Olympic  the  revived  drama  of  the  ever-popular 
Ticket‘Of-Leave  Man  formed  the  holiday  attraction. 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 

Exeter  JIaUfur  May.  (Metzlcr  and  Co.,  Groat  Marlborongh- 
street. ) — This  really  admirable  magazine  continnes,  if  possible, 
to  improve  in  the  quality  of  its  contents.  They  are:— A  sacred 
song,  ”  O  Lord  my  God,”  the  beanlifol  words  of  Henry  Kirke 
White,  set  to  very  appropriate  mnsic  by  George  Barker ;  a  very 
devotional  evening  hymn,  by  B.  Bedhead,  “  The  day  is  past  and 
over ;”  and  a  paraphrase  of  the  psalm,  “  The  Lord  is  gracions 
and  mercifol,”  mnsio  composed  by  A.  S.  Cooper.  The  pianoforte 
piece  is  the  grand  and  solemn  ”  Dies  Irco  *’  from  Mozart's  sablime 
‘‘  Bcqaiem,”  very  admirably  transcribed  by  Boyton  Smith.  “  The 
Sunday  Evenings  at  the  Harmonium,”  which  continue  to  form  a 
most  acceptable  appendage  to  the  volume,  comprise  this  month 
Dr.  Crotch's  well-known  anthem,  “  Comfort  the  soul  of  Thy 
serrant ;”  part  of  a  quartet  by  Dr.  Spohr ;  and  a  slow  movement 
from  a  motet  composed  by  the  celebrated  Abbe  Vogler,  the 
musical  instructor  of  Weber  and  Meyerbeer. 

Bonnie  Scotland,  a  fantasia  for  the  pianoforte,  introducing  the 
favourite  Scotch  airs  of  ”  John  Anderson  my  Jo  ”  and  ”  Caller 
Herring.”  By  Saville  Stone.  (Metzler  and  Co.)— A  very  pleasing 
arrangement  of  these  two  popular  melodies.  It  is  written  in  the 
key  of  B  flat,  and  contains  no  difficulties  beyond  the  reach  of 
pianistes  of  average  capabilities. 

Skating.  A  Pianoforte  “Illustration.”  By  Berthold  Tours. 
(Metzler  and  Co.)— In  G  sharp,  2-4  time.  Brilliant,  well  written, 
and  effective. 

Afij  Secret.  Song.  Words  and  mnsic  by  the  same  composer, 
Berthold  Tours.  (Metzler  and  Co.) — A  very  superior  composi¬ 
tion  ;  the  words  breathe  the  true  poetic  spirit,  and  the  modula¬ 
tions  of  the  accompaniment  reveal  the  skilled  musician. 

My  Heart  is  Thine  Alone.  Ballad.  Written  by  Frederick 
Enoob.  Composed  by  Stephen  Glover.  (Willey  and  Co.,  52, 
Great  Marlborongh-street.)  The  English  Girl's  Trust.  Words 
by  J.  E.  Carpenter.  Music  by  Stephen  Glover.  (Willey  and  Co., 
62,  Great  Marlborongh-street.)  The  Iiulian  Hunter's  Bride. 
Words  by  J.  E.  Carpenter.  Music  by  Stephen  Glover.  (Willey 
and  Co.,  52,  Great  Marlborongh-street.) — Three  very  pretty  and 
particularly  singable  songs ;  just  the  sort  to  p'  mse  in  a  drawing¬ 
room.  Mr.  Glover  is  the  very  Anber  of  English  composers  as 
regards  the  gift  of  melody,  of  which  he  possesses  a  rich  vein. 
Nos.  1  and  3  are  each  embellished  with  a  very  elegant  frontis¬ 
piece. 

Early  ItecoUections  Linger  teith  us  Still.  Ballad.  Words  by 
J.  £.  Carpenter.  Music  by  J.  L.  Hatton.  (Willey  and  Co.,  52, 
Great  Marlborongh-street.)- Full  of  simplicity  and  sweetness, 
both  words  and  music. 

Dreaming  of  the  Future.  Written  and  composed  by  J.  W. 
Cherry.  (Willey  and  Co.,  52,  Great  Marlborongh-street.) — A 
very  charmiug  duet  for  soprano  and  mezzo-soprano  in  £  flat, 
6-8  time. 

Meet  Me  in  the  Tioilight.  Ballad.  Written  and  Composed  by 
J.  W.  Cherry.  (Willey  and  Co.,  52,  Great  Marlborongh-street.) 
— One  of  the  most  delightful  and  melodious  little  songs  ima¬ 
ginable. 

Shades  of  Evening.  Fantasia  for  the  Pianoforte.  By  W. 
Enhe.  (T.  Bates,  83,  Dean-street,  Soho.) — The  favourite  melody 
known  as  “  Isle  of  Beauty,”  transcribed  in  a  very  brilliant  and 
effective  manner. 

The  Heavenly  Golden  Shore.  Sacred  song  and  chorus.  Com¬ 
posed  by  J.  Bosanthal.  (T.  Bates,  88,  Dean-street,  Soho.) — A 
very  pleasing  and  inspiring  composition.  The  chorus  is  very 
agreeably  arranged  for  soprano,  tenor,  and  bass. 
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ALPLXE  PLAHIS  AND  WINDOW  GARDENING. 

Last  month  we  illustrated  the  interior  of  a  window  The  Primulas — the  P.  farinosa,  for  instance — require 

filled  with  Alpine  plants  after  the  design  of  good  drainage  and  plenty  of  water  during  the  summer 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Sugden ;  we  now  give  the  exterior  months.  Few  plants  are  more  lovely ;  the  rosy-crimson 
of  the  same  window.  The  space  below  the  Alpine  blossom,  the  silvery  leaves,  the  white-powdered  stem, 
garden  is  filled  with  hardy  ferns,  with  ivies  of  compact  all  give  this  plant  high  claims  to  our  regard, 
growth,  and  various  shade-loving  plants.  Primula  nivalis  is  white,  not  only  very  pretty  but 

ITie  S^um  cameum  folia  variegata  shown  on  page  323  easy  to  grow  ;  Primula  mar^nata  has  large  heads  of 
is  an  admirable  plant  for  these  window  gardens.  The  dark  lilac  flowers ;  Primula  ciliata  has  fine  large  purple 
flowers  are  red,  the  leaves  beautifully  variegated ;  the  flowers. 

habit  of  growth  is  well  represented  by  our  illustration,  Soldinella  alpina,  S.  clusii,  S.  montana,  S.  minima, 
which  is  sketched  from  a  plant  in  the  nurseries  of  and  S.  crenata  are  pretty  Alpine  plants  which  succeed 
Messrs.  Henderson  and  Sons,  St.  John’s  Wood.  It  is  well  in  peat  and  loam;  the  colours  are  purple  and  blue 
increased  by  cuttings  or  by  dividing  the  roots.  This  of  various  shades. 

Sedum  should  be  grown  in  well-drained  pots  filled  with  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York,  have  published  a  large 
turfy  loam  mixed  with  lime  rubbish ;  all  the  sedums  list  of  Alpine  plants  suited  for  window  and  rock-work 
are  well  adapted  to  rock-work  and  Alpine  gardens.  gardening ;  and  the  following  remarks  upon  the  drain- 
The  Antennaria  tomentosa  is  quite  a  gem  plant  for  age  and  soil  required  are  very  useful  to  t^ginners : — 


EXTERIOR  OF  WINDOW  FIL1.ED  WITH  ALPINE  PLANTS. 

these  windows.  A  riband  of  this  makes  a  capital  edging  “  Very  rapid  and  perfect  drainage,  combined  with  a> 
for  the  tiny  garden.  equally  rapid  and  continuous  supply  of  water,  are 

'I’he  Androsace  chamse-jasme  has  dense  clusters  of  therefore  essential  to  thoroughly  healthy  development, 
white  flowers  with  yellow  centres.  This  plant  is  so  On  rock-work  this  may  be  easily  accomplished  by 
named  in  reference  to  the  resemblance  of  the  round  allowing  water  to  escape  from  a  pipe  at  the  highest 
hollow  leaf  to  an  ancient  buckler ;  the  blooming  season  point  in  a  very  slender  stream,  or  ‘  fast  drop,’  which 
is  in  July.  There  are  many  varieties  of  Androsace ;  the  will  keep  a  large  district  below  both  more  humid  and 
Androsace  lanuginosa,  which  does  well  in  a  light,  cooler  than  when  similar  effects  are  aimed  at  by  ordi- 
sandy  soil,  has  flowers  of  lilac  and  white,  with  golden  nary  watering.  Some  species — such,  for  instance,  as 
eyes,  and  the  foliage,  of  silveiy  white,  is  trailing.  The  Eritrichium  nanum,  Androsace  lanuginosa,  Cerastium 
Androsace  villosa  is  a  small  neat  plant,  with  white  alpinum,  and  those  plants  generally  which  have  silky 
flowers,  slightly  tinted  with  pink.  or  cottony  foliage— evidently  dislike  having  tlieir  leaves 

Acautholimon  glaumaceuin  is  a  hardy  plant,  with  a  wet  by  artificial  means,  especially  in  winter,  as  in  a 
rose-coloured  flower.  The  name  Acantholinum  is  from  wild  state  they  are  either  buried  in  dry  snow  during 
akaiithos,  a  spine,  and  limou,  sea  lavender.  They  will  that  season,  or  subjected  to  frosts  which  destroy  every 
grow  in  any  light  rich  soil.  particle  of  moisture.  These  must  either  be  planted 

The  Lithospermum  fruticosum  is  a  lovely  deep  blue  where  an  overhanging  ledge  protects  from  snow  and 
rock -work  plant ;  it  is  evergreen,  and  requires  a  vein  rain,  or  be  grown  in  pots  which  can  be  placed  under  a 
of  good  soil  on  rock-work.  glass  frame  admitting  full  ventilation  in  winter.  Not 

ITie  Linaria  alpina  sows  itself  freely,  and  is  easily  that  these  plants  are  tender — they  are  nearly  as  ‘  hardy’ 
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sandy  or  gritty  soil,  so  that,  unnatural  in  one  sense,  it 
is  more  natural  in  another. 

“  Another  most  important  subject  is  to  suspend  the 
abundant  supply  of  moisture  essential  for  health  in 
spring  and  summer  (in  imitation  of  the  melting  of 
Alpine  snows),  when  the  annual  growth  is  made  so  as 
to  coax  the  plants  to  be  quiet,  as  far  as  possible,  and 
prevent  a  second  and  enfeebling  growth  Natural  rains 
will,  as  a  rule,  suffice  after  the  end  of  August,  and 
earlier  if  the  weather  be  rainy.  All  artificial  irrigation, 
except  for  bog  plants,  should  then  cease.” 

The  Acrolinium  roseum,  which  we  illustrate  on  page 
324,  is  from  a  specimen  grown  by  Messrs.  Henderson 
and  Sons,  and  is  of  the  natural  order  Asteracea. 
Acrolinium  are  a  genus  of  beautiful  everlasting 
flowers,  natives  of  South-west  Australia,  and  require 
the  same  treatment  as  the  other  half-hardy  annuals. 


making  a  letter  T-  Then  with  the  thin  handle  of  the 
knife  raise  the  inner  edges  of  the  bark  under  the  cross¬ 
cut.  It  is  now  ready  to  receive  the  bud.  This  is  pro¬ 
cured  by  first  removing  the  greater  part  of  the  leaf 
from  a  bud,  leaving  only  the  footstalk.  Now  make  a 
longitudinal  cut  about  an  inch  in  length,  beginning 
below  the  bud  and  terminating  above  it ;  thus  removing 
the  bud  with  the  bark  half-an-inch  above  and  half-an- 
inch  below  the  eye,  with  a  thin  slice  of  the  wood  ;  this 
is  the  cushion  or  shield.  Having  removed  the  wood  as 
neatly  as  possible,  the  lower  point  of  the  bud  is  now 
inserted  in  the  open  slit  formed  by  the  T»  push  in 
the  bud,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  push¬ 
ing  it  gently  under  until  two-thirds  of  it  is  under  the 
bark,  so  that  the  eye  of  the  bud  is  exactly  under  the 
opening  caused  by  the  raised  edges  of  the  bark.  The 
upper  part  of  the  bud  is  now  cut  across,  so  os  to  fit 
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as  the  rocks  themselves — but  their  winter  Alpine  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  dry  till  the  spring  thaw  sets  in. 

“  Crushed  millstone,  grit,  or  coarse  sandstone  should, 
if  possible,  be  largely  mingled  with  the  soil  of  a  rock- 
work.  For  some  Alpines  we  use  equal  parts  of  grit 
and  earth — a  mixture  of  rich  loam  and  peat  or  leaf 
mould.  If  not  procurable,  nice  sand  is  the  best  substi¬ 
tute.  Some  species  grow  well  in  almost  pure  grit. 
There  are,  however,  not  a  few  which,  though  found  in 
grit  (in  Glareosis  alpinum)  in  a  wild  state,  thrive  better 
under  cultivation,  if  placed  in  pure  loam  in  a  fissure  of 
rock.  The  simple  reason  seems  to  be  that  they  are 
frozen  dry  and  kept  dry  for  months  in  their  own  land 
in  winter,  while,  when  planted  on  rock-work,  they  are 
necessarily  exposed  to  constant  moisture  during  the 
winter  months  with  us.  The  loam,  from  its  compact¬ 
ness,  does  not  receive  or  retain  moisture  so  much  as 


The  blossom  is  rose-coloured,  and  appears  in  June. 
This  plant  is  a  native  of  Australia,  whence  it  was 
brought  in  1855.  The  effect  of  a  bed  of  this  and  other 
everlastings  is  excellent ;  and  the  flowers,  when  cut  and 
dried  for  winter  bouquets,  candle  oniameuts,  &c.,  form 
most  interesting  and  durable  objects. 

Koses. — The  rose  is  propagated  by  seeds,  by  cuttings, 
by  layers,  by  budding,  and  by  grafting,  and  new 
varieties  are  produced  by  hybridisation.  Budding  is 
an  operation  usually  performed  in  June  or  July,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the  plant,  and 
consists  in  transferring  from  one  tree  to  another  a 
small  piece  of  the  bark  with  an  embryo  bud,  and  in¬ 
serting  it  beneath  the  bark  of  another.  The  only  instru¬ 
ment  necessary  is  the  budding-knife.  The  process 
consists  in  making  a  cross-cut  just  deep  enough  to  cut 
through  the  bark,  and  a  longitudinal  downward  cut. 
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exactly  into  the  angle  at  which  the  bark  of  the  stock 
was  cut ;  it  is  now  bound  up  with  worsted  or  cotton 
thread  previously  prepared.  Tying  commences  at  the 
bottom,  passing  upward  until  the  whole  is  covered 
except  the  eye  of  the  bud;  sometimes  a  little  damp 
moss  or  a  leaf  being  tied  over  it,  for  the  sake  of  the 
moisture  it  gives  out. 

Grafting  is  performed  by  cutting  the  top  of  the  stock 
to  a  proper  height  by  a  clean  horizontal  cut,  and  then 
make  a  longitudinal  V-shaped  cut  down  the  centre, 
one,  two,  or  three  inches  long,  according  to  the  size  of 
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the  stock.  In  this  slit  place  the  graft,  after  having 
cut  the  lower  end  of  it  to  fit  the  cut  in  the  stock. 
Having  inserted  it,  bind  up  the  whole  with  clay  or 
grafting  paste. 

Whether  grafted  roses  are  cfiual  to  budded  roses 
remains  still  an  open  question ;  but  the  great  rose 
authority,  Mr.  Paul,  says  that  when  the  junction  is 
perfect  they  are  quite  as  good ;  but  as  stock  and  scion 
do  not  always  coalesce,  more  imperfect  plants  are 
raised  in  this  way  than  by  budding. 


THE  ENGLISHWOilAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

RULES. 

1.  All  letters  on  this  snhject  mast  be  addressed— 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

Exglisqwouas's  Dohestic  Maozzibk, 

Wanoiok  House,  Patemoeter  Bom, 

(EnflishmomarC s  Exchange.)  London,  E.  C. 

2.  All  letters  mast  contaiu  a  stamped  envelope,  with  the  address 
of  the  sender  legibly  inscribed  thereon. 

3.  Ladies  having  Songs,  Books,  Crests.  See.,  to  exchange,  must 
write  the  names  and  condition  of  these  legibly  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  state  what  Songs,  Sec.,  they  wonld  bo  willing  to  take  for  the 
Songs,  &e.,  they  offer. 

4.  No  parcels  of  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  Monograms,  or  any  other 
article,  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor  on  any  aceoont,  or  for  any  reason 
whatever. 

5.  Ladies  may  make  nse  of  the  Englishwoman's  Exchange  to 
order  work,  sneh  as  Crochet,  Edging,  Tatting,  Gnipnre.  The  order 
mnst  be  legibly  written  and  brief,  as — “  So  many  yards  of  Crochet 
Pattern,  say,  No.  577,  page  616,  of  the  Exolishwoman's  Domestic 
Magazine,  at  so  mneh  per  yard." 

6.  The  charge  for  insertion  in  the  Englishwoman's  Exchange  is 
threepence  for  every  twelve  words. 

The  Englishwoman's  Exchange  being  intended  for  the  nse  of 
ladies  in  exchanging  varions  articles,  prices  are  no  longer  ad. 
mitted,  bnt  where  money  will  be  accepted  in  lien  of  goods,  or 
articles  accepted  other  than  those  named,  the  words  “  open  to 
offers  ”  shonld  be  added. 

532.  Ada  has  5  Parian  marble  breakfast  caps  and  sancers,  very 


handsome  for  mixing  with  china.  Open  to  offers.  Also  other 
nsefnl  articles.  Lists  sent. 

533.  Dclcibella  makes  tatted  neckties.  Post  free,  twelve 
stamps.  Address,  D.  Aq  Post  Office,  Bndleigh  Salterton,  Devon, 
till  called  for. 

531.  Ot&  informs  X.  Y.  Z.  (133)  that  she  has  a  fall-sized  crest 
album  she  will  exchange  for  doable  scent.bottle ;  also  the  Eno- 
usbwoman's  Domestic  Migazinb  for  1868.  She  is  trilling  to 
exchange  with  Gobdon  (433),  and  wishes  a  list  sent  her.  A  gilt 
comb  which  cost  7b.  6d.  Worn  once.  Open  to  offers.  [No 
stamps  sent.] 

535.  C.  B.  has  an  Elfin  sewing-machine,  nearly  new,  cost 
£3  15a.  Will  take  in  exchange  a  baby's  berceannette  or  cloak. 
Open  to  offers. 

536.  Robin  makes  raised  crochet  antimacassars,  in  wool  or 
cotton ;  different  patterns.  List  of  prices  sent  on  receipt  of  a 
stamped  envelope. 

537.  F.  B.,  edneated  for  the  profession,  and  still  engaged  in 
teaching,  desires  to  give  private  lessons  to  ladies  whose  edneation 
has  been  neglected.  Twelve  nnmbera  of  Good  Words  (1861),  as 
good  as  new;  tale,  “Oswald  Cray."  Also,  Life  and  Times  of 
Viseount  Palmerston  (jnstpablishing).  Open  to  offers. 

538.  Amy  will  exchange  The  Testament  of  the  Taielvt  Patriarchs, 
in  old  print,  1677,  and  a  DMh  of  Sermons,  1761,  for  2  yards  of 
fine  black  cloth  or  a  good  metal  teapot. 

539.  C.  E.  wishes  to  part  with  one  of  Oppen's  albnms,  contain¬ 
ing  700  varieties  of  stamps,  112  nnnsed.  Open  to  offers. 

510.  Lola  has  extremely  handsome  diamond  and  tnrgnoise 
melon-shaped  earrings,  cost  16  gnineas  a  short  time  since ;  also 
very  thick  and  broad  gold  bracelet,  set  with  large  opals  and 
diamonds,  massive  and  handsome,  cost  last  year  21  gnineas, 
warranted  good,  from  one  of  the  best  jewellers  in  London,  Open 
to  offers. 

541.  Lethe  has  for  exchange  a  very  handsome  wool  sofa- 
enshion  in  knitting  (cable  stitch),  nnder  side  tricot,  half-a-yard 
sqnare.  Wants  a  pair  of  fashionable  earrings,  not  coral,  jet,  or 
ivory.  Open  to  offers. 

542.  A.  M.  E.  reqnires  good  foreign  shells  for  a  cabinet  collec¬ 
tion,  and  in  exchange  offers  a  large  albnm,  to  hold  203  photographs, 
ostrich  feathers,  silver  bonqnet-holder,  jewellery,  saloon  pistol, 
dressing-case,  or  whito  Paisley  shawl.  All  new. 

543.  Punch  has  12  yards  of  tatted  edging.  Open  to  offers. 

541.  Judy  has  some  tatted  edging.  Wonld  like  an  ostrich 

feather.  Offers  requested. 

545.  Gipsy  Maid  wiU  be  grateful  to  any  one  who  can  lot  her 
have  the  “  Garter  Slipper "  pattern  issued  with  Snpplement 
No.  47,  March,  1864,  as  she  has  lost  hers,  and  cannot  finish  her 
slippers.  Will  pay  for  it.  [No  stamps.] 

546.  Cecilia  wishes  to  know  of  any  lady  having  white  em¬ 
broidery  work  from  Madeira  to  dispose  of,  withont  going  through 
the  trade,  who  wonld  bo  willing  to  forward  it  to  view  on  approval. 

547.  Fdllab  Norton  has  “  The  harp  that  once  throngh  Tara's 
halls "  and  the  “  Eecl  row,"  by  Vincent  Wallace.  Wonld  like 
“  Victoria  ”  (Knhc),  or  “  Souvenir,"  or  Beethoven's  six  valses. 
And  a  "  Marche  Fnnebre”  or  "  La  Belle  Hi-lcne  "  (Kobe),  43., 
for  any  one  of  Sidney  Smith's  pieces,  excepting  "  Le  jet  d'eau  ” 
and  “  La  harpe  colienne,"  which  she  has.  Will  give  fantasia  on 
“  The  desert  flower  "  (Goodban)  and  "  The  qneen  of  the  sea," 
song  by  Adolphe  Schlosser,  for  “  Voices  from  the  hillside,"  or 
“  Gems  from  the  Emerald  Isle,"  by  Rockstro.  AU  these  pieces 
are  in  good  condition,  excepting  “  The  harp  that  once,"  which 
has  the  edges  of  the  middle  page  a  little  damaged,  otherwise  it  is 
not  torn  at  all.  [Please  forward  33  stamps.] 

648.  M.  H.  has  the  Young  Englishicoman  for  1865  and  1866. 
Would  like  good  school  books  for  a  boy.  M.  H.  has  also  the  first 
of  two  volnmes  of  the  Napoleon  medals,  from  1804  to  1810,  edited 
by  Edward  Edwards,  engraved  by  the  process  of  Achilles  Collss. 
Open  to  offers. 

549.  Beta  wants  a  small  cabinet  pianoforte,  of  good  quality, 
and  in  good  order.  Has  many  things  to  offer  in  exchange. 

550.  Cecile  will  part  with  500  Australian  and  other  stamps. 
Open  to  offers.  See  392. 

551.  Ellen  wants  ladies'  left-off  clothes,  and  would  do  any 
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kind  of  family  work,  dresamakiiig,  machine  work,  qoUting,  Sic., 
in  exchange.  [Pleaae  send  6  stamps.] 

552.  A  IiADT  thoroughly  teaches  the  art  of  making  wax,  paper, 
or  wool  flowers.  Deoalcomanie  also  taught.  Terms  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

553.  Opai.  has  babies'  pinafores,  trimmed ;  also  tatting.  Open 
to  offers. 

554.  J.  P.  J.  (Plymouth)  baa  a  table  border,  fire  yards  and 
three-quarters  long.  Pattern,  arum  and  oactns.  Open  to  offers. 

655.  Latinia  makes  real  rock-coral  crosses,  very  strong,  and 
greatly  admired ;  fashionable  rock  and  seed  coral  earrings,  mas. 
sire,  or  light  tassel  pattern ;  elegant  festoon  necklaces,  in  Are 
rows;  very  pretty  o^dren's  necklets,  with  cross  attached  to 
centre ;  infants’  shonlder-knots,  two  qualities ;  infants’  handsome 
necklets,  to  match  best  shoulder-knots  ;  handsome  massire  brace¬ 
lets,  with  two  tassels  on  each ;  same  pattern  without  tassels,  less 
expensire ;  chain  pattern,  to  pass  twice  round  the  wrist,  all  with 
good  snaps.  Also  most  beantifal  brooches  of  rock  and  round 
coral,  with  loops  and  tassels,  all  poet  free.  Please  address 
Latinia,  Mr.  Scadding’s  Library,  Belgrare-road,  Pimlico,  S.W. 
List  of  prices  to  be  had  on  receipt  of  a  stamped  directed  envelope. 
Latinia  has  several  rows  of  beautifully  marked,  graduated,  teal 
German  onyx  beads,  50  in  each  row.  Address  at  the  Library. 

556.  K.  L.  has  music  lists  on  application  inclosing  stamped 
eavelope ;  two  large  bottles  of  hair-wasb  for  restoring  grey  hair, 
from  the  recipe  of  an  eminent  physician ;  insertion  trimming,  in 
narrow  black  braid,  for  petticoat,  finger  length  in  width ;  two 
muslin  dresses  ready  made.  Questions  answered  for  stamped 
envelope.  Open  to  offers. 

557.  Louise  has  a  handsome  white  silk  dress,  with  peach-colour 
stripes,  to  dispose  of ;  cost  £13  13s. ;  only  worn  to  a  wedding. 
Also  a  white  plush  cloth  jacket,  with  black  velvet  collar  and  cuffs, 
never  worn.  Would  be  happy  to  take  black  silk  or  velveteen  in 
exchange,  or  cash.  Open  to  offers. 

658.  Euise  has  Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  sixpenny  series,  of 
the  Enolishwouan’s  Domestic  Magazine,  and  Vols.  IV.,  V., 
shilling  series,  unbound.  Open  to  offers. 

559.  Melita  has  a  blue  bead  necklet  and  cross.  Open  to  offers. 

560.  Valentine  has  about  thirty  beautiful  foreign  stuffed  birds 
for  exchange.  Open  to  offers.  Wants  the  newest  patterns  for 
raised  crochet  antimacassars,  accurately  written  out,  roses  ex¬ 
cepted.  State  price. 

561.  Nelly  has  one  of  Lavinia’s  coral  brooches  (12s.  Od.), 
never  worn,  being  a  larger  size  than  she  likes.  Open  to  offers. 
Also  a  pair  of  Watteau  earrings,  painted  pearl,  steel  fringe  and 
setting,  never  worn ;  cost  17s.  6d.  Open  to  offers. 

562.  W.  H.,  of  Boston-road,  Brentford,  has  American  (various), 
Australian,  East  Indian,  Chinese,  and  German  postage- stamps 
which  he  wishes  to  exchange  for  stamps  of  other  countries — viz., 
African,  West  Indian,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  Russian,  Turkish, 
Danish,  and  Swedish.  Also  wants  coins  of  the  same  countries 
as  the  stamps.  Would  wish  to  know  the  price  of  coins  and 
stamps,  as  they  would  be  purchased  at  a  reasonable  rate.  Send 
fall  particulars  prepaid  to  tbe  above  address. 

563.  Clara  has  a  grey  Melton  riding-habit ;  has  outgrown  it ; 
worth  £2;  worn  twice.  Will  fit  a  young  lady  from  twelve  to 
fifteen.  Will  exchange  it  for  ten  yards  of  light  silk.  Open  to 
offers. 

564.  A  Young  Wife  makes  very  pretty  daiisy  mats  (in  sots)  in 
vaiious  coloured  wool,  greatly  admired ;  also  book-marks,  orders 
for  which  would  be  executed  with  promptness.  List  of  prices  to 
be  had  on  receipt  of  stamped  envelope. 

665.  Ely  has  four  years  of  the  Englisbwoman’s  Domestic 
Magazine,  1865,  66,  67,  63,  complete,  in  good  order,  unbound, 
with  plates;  also  the  sixpenny  numbers  from  30  to  48.  WiU  take 
half-price  for  them. 

566.  A.  C.  S.  has  a  quantity  of  long  auburn  hair,  which  she 
would  exchange  for  the  jet  brooch,  cross,  and  comb  or  the  onyx 
brooch  and  comb  offered  by  M.  J.  H.  in  tbe  May  number  of  tbe 
Englishwoman's  Domestic  Magazine,  if  the  articles  are  good 
and  snch  os  can  be  worn.  [Please  send  15  stamps.] 

567.  Bunny  bas  a  black  lace  Honiton  shawl,  good;  largo 
Paisley  scarf  shawl,  very  goo.l;  silver-gilt  earrings,  very  good; 
coins.  Wants  9  yards  black  silk,  good. 
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568.  N.  A.  N.  works  handsome  tatted  couvrettes ;  also  strips  of 
embroidery  in  satin  stitch. 

569.  Julia  has  music  and  school  books;  also  tatted  edgings. 
Open  to  offers. 

570.  Alice  desires  to  exchange  a  handsome  set  of  gsmets, 
including  a  bracelet,  earrings,  two  hairpins,  and  three  brooches, 
one  less  than  the  others.  A  handsome  gold  necklace  preferred. 
[Send  12  stamps.] 

571.  L.  M.  has  50  good  mixed  foreign  postage.stamps,  which 
she  wishes  to  exchange  for  the  same  number  of  clean  crests. 
Please  address  to  L.  M.,  Post  Office,  Liudtield,  Sussex.  [Send 
6  stamps.] 

572.  M.  S.  bas  the  Engi.ibrwo.man’s  Domestic  Magazine 
from  April,  1S63,  to  tbe  present  mouth,  with  all  the  Supplements. 
They  are  complete,  except  a  very  few  colonred  patterns.  Open  to 
offers. 

573.  C.  has  a  long  string  of  grey  pearls  for  neck ;  one  for  hair ; 
earrings  to  match  ;  a  blue  forget-me-not  wreath,  not  fashionable, 
but  could  be  altered ;  also  pretty  worked  pair  of  slippers.  Open 
to  offers. 

574.  C.  S.  bas  a  good-toned  harmonium,  1  stop,  by  Alexander, 
oaken  case.  Open  to  offers.  A  new  Penelope  Lock.stitoh  Sewing 
Machine,  with  etceteras.  Open  to  an  offer. 

575.  H.  C.  C.  illuminates  ooats-of-arms  for  albums  as  title- 
pages  ;  also  designs  monograms  for  the  same  purpose.  Address 
U.  C.  C.,  7,  Little  Stonegato,  York. 

576.  M.  S.  has  a  Britannia  Lock-stitch  Sewing  Machine,  on 
mahogany  stand,  tucker,  hemmer,  quilting  gauge,  complete,  cost 
6J  guineas  last  year.  Would  take  sufficient  silk  for  a  full  dress. 
Open  to  offers. 

577.  Daisy  has  a  pretty  ring  (garnets)  to  exchange  for  a  bottle 
of  Valery’s  Neolin  Hair  Wash  and  a  pair  of  black  kid  gloves, 
size  6L 

578.  F.  T.  O.  wants  books,  half-price  given  if  in  good  condition. 
Wants  photographic  scraps. 

579.  C.  F.  C.  has  The  Life,  Travels,  and  Trial  of  Queen  Caro¬ 
line,  by  Adolphus.  The  books  are  in  three  large  vols.,  with  plates 
and  portraits,  handsomely  bound  in  calf,  fully  gilt,  quite  equal  to 
new.  Also  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,  large  folio  size,  handsomely 
bound.  To  be  disposed  of  for  a  charity.  Apply  to  41,  Kirby- 
street,  llatton-garden. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

Our  Conversazione.  Correspondents  are  requested  to  forward 
real  name  and  address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith. 

All  letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — 
excepting  those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor  of  tbe  Englishwoman’s  Domestic 
Magazine. 

To  Correspondents. — All  letters  requiring  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 

A  Brother’s  Wipe  “hopes  she  is  not  too  late  in  offering  a 
few  words  of  sympathy  in  the  case  of  the  Motheb-in-Law,  whose 
touching  appeal  was  inserted  in  the  April  number  of  this  Maga¬ 
zine.  The  writer  of  these  lines  believes  that  a  very  great  injnstioe 
is  done  to  the  Mother-in-Law — i.e.,  the  wife's  mother— whose 
portrait,  or  rather  caricature,  is  sufficiently  known  to  the  world, 
as  drawn  by  writers  wbo  delight  to  aim  their  shafts  of  ridicule  at 
some  of  tbe  dearest  and  most  sacred  relationships.  Why  is  the 
Mother-in-Law  selected  as  the  victim  of  all  this  coarse  abuse  ? 
There  is  really  every  reason  why  the  Mother-in-Law  should  be 
the  most  interested  person  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  house¬ 
hold  of  her  newly-married  daughter,  whose  husband  would  be 
naturally  regarded  as  a  son.  It  is  the  jealousy  and  bad  feeling  of 
other  relations — the  husband's  relations — that  have  brought  tho 
wife's  mother  into  such  bad  notoriety.  As  far  as  tho  writer's  ex¬ 
perience  enables  her  to  form  an  opinion,  sisters-in-law  disturb 
tbe  peace  of  tbe  household  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  tho 
Mother-in-Law,”  Tho  writer  continues — “  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
the  husband's  unmarried  sisters.  When  tl  ey  become  wives,  and 
not  until  then,  they  may  be  able  to  appreciate  the  feelings  of  a 
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wife.  I  would  refer  all  readen  intereated  in  thie  question  to  a 
work  entitled  Heart'i-Ease,  or  the  Brother’s  Wife,  where  will  be 
found  the  trials  of  an  amiable  young  wife,  from  the  abore  cause, 
admirably  depicted.  I  hope  my  remarks  may  elicit  the  views  and 
experience  of  correspondents  on  this  interesting  subject.” 

Lady  Adelums  writes — “  I  was  much  amnsed  to  read  of  the 
distress  that  A  Mother-in-Law  seemed  to  be  in  about  her 
refractory  son-in-law.  I  shonld  think  with  regard  to  his 
quoting  ‘  the  familiar  and  somewhat  mde  remarks  of  varions  old- 
fashioned  writers  and  speakers,’  that  she  had  better  quote  in 
answer — very  good-temperedly,  of  course — certain  other  old- 
fashioned  writers  who  speak  ot  respect  to  elders.  But  as  we 
should  look  out  for  our  own  faults  before  we  look  out  for  other 
people’s,  perhaps  A  Motheb-in-Law  had  better  ask  herself  if  she 
does  not  sometimes  interfere  between  the  young  people,  and  so 
provoke  the  ire  of  her  son-in-law.  I  dare  say  she  would  not  like 
any  one  to  interfere  between  herself  and  her  husband ;  therefore 
let  her  follow  the  golden  rule,  and  not  meddle  with  other  wives 
and  husbands.  As  to  how  she  shonld  see  her  daughter  without 
being  thought  a  bore  by  her  daughter’s  hnsband,  I  shonld  think 
she  bad  better  let  her  daughter  come  and  see  her,  which  her 
hnsband  conld  scarcely  refuse,  for  the  young  ought  to  ‘dance 
attendance  ’  upon  their  elders,  rather  than  vice  versa.  But  if  A 
Uother-in-Law  prefers  visiting  her  daughter,  she  ought  not  to  be 
there  as  often  as  every  two  or  three  days,  but  about  the  same  in 
weeks,  and  then  she  need  not  throw  herself  in  the  way  of  the 
gentleman  in  question,  who,  I  dare  say,  will  like  quite  as  well  to 
hearof  her  visits  through  his  wife.  I  dare  say  A  Motheb-is-Law 
has  heard  of  the  old  saying  that  St.  Peter  was  supposed  to  have 
had  such  a  wonderfully  good  temper  because  he  conld  live  with  his 
mother-in-law.  If  A  Motheb-ix-Law  is  anxious  to  get  her 
daughters  married,  and  is  able  to  afford  it,  she  had  better  fill  her 
house  with  guests,  when  they  will  have  a  fair  chance,  and  will 
most  likely,  if  at  all  agreeable,  fall  victima  As  to  regulating  her 
daughters’  love  affairs,  she  had  better  hear  anything  they  have  to 
say  on  the  subject,  and  trust  to  her  womanly  instincts  for  advice 
to  give  them.  I  should  think  her  own  experience  was  as  good  a 
g^de  as  any  that  a  stranger,  unacquainted  with  the  particulars  of 
the  case,  conld  possibly  give.  By  strict  economy  two  persons  conld 
live  on  £200  a  year,  and  others  pretty  comfortably  on  £400  or 
£500 ;  it  depends  very  much  on  the  tastes  of  the  lady  and  gentle¬ 
man.  I  should  not  think  any  one  conld  live  as  a  lady  and  gentle¬ 
man  on  less  than  the  first-mentioned  sum.” 

Hoxa  is  advised  to  wear  dark  colours,  as  the  figure  is  rendered 
smaller  in  appearance  by  this.  Lace  mantles  will  be  much  worn 
this  season,  and  a  handsome  silk  and  lace  mantle  would  no  doubt 
suit  yon.  AYe  advise  your  applying  to  Messrs.  Jay,  of  Regent- 
street,  who  study  the  “becoming  ”  as  well  as  the  very  nscfnl  styles 
of  dress.  Gentlemen  wear  plain  morning  dress  at  weddings, 
frock-coat,  Ac. 

Aubt  Maboaret  sends  the  following  anecdote  from  an  old 
newspaper.  It  may  amuse  our  fair  flagellants ; — Ltbcb  Law  ob 
A  Ladt  Thief. — A  young  lady,  whose  name,  on  account  of  her 
respectable  connections,  we  forbear  to  hint  at,  lately  called  upon 
a  milliner  in  Edinburgh,  and  having  made  some  trifling  purchase, 
was  about  to  depart,  when  one  of  the  assistants  whispered  to  her 
mistreu  that  she  had  observed  the  lady  secrete  a  valnable  lace 
collar.  The  milliner  instantly  charged  her  customer  srith  theft. 
She  denied  it,  and  the  milliner  insisted  on  her  being  searched, 
when  the  missing  article  was  discovered  in  her  muff.  “  Now, 
madam,”  said  the  milliner,  “yon  have  been  guilty  of  a  most  dis¬ 
graceful  act,  and  I  am  determined  yon  shall  not  escape  un¬ 
punished.  I  give  yon  the  choice  of  two  things — either  I  will  have 
yon  given  up  to  the  police,  or  yon  mnst  submit  to  a  sound 
whipping.”  After  many  vain  attempts  to  modify  the  anger  of 
the  dressmaker,  the  fair  thief  at  last  consented  to  the  latter 
alternative.  A  servant  having  been  despatched  for  a  pair  of 
taws,  with  which  she  quickly  returned,  and  all  obstacles  having 
been  removed,  the  milliner  proceeded  to  administer  the  well- 
merited  punishment,  which  she  did  with  a  heart  and  will,  in  the 
presence  and  much  to  the  entertainment  of  the  assembled  work- 
sromen,  who  in  turn  “took”  the  taws.  All  parties  being  tired 
with  the  exercise,  the  lady,  whose  complexion  was  considerably 
heightened,  was  permitted  to  withdraw,  and  stepping  into  the 


noddy  in  which  she  had  come  (the  cushion  of  which,  we  dare  sty,  I' 
she  by  no  means  found  too  soft),  was  driven  home,  having  got  a  I 
lesson  which  we  hope  she  will  not  soon  forget,  and  whic^  ns 
doubt,  wiU  operate  as  a  warning  to  those  ladies  who  cannot  die  I 
tiognish  between  meum  and  tuum. — Edinburgh  Chronicle.  f 

F.  H.  G.  says — “  I  shall  be  extremely  obliged  if  any  of  yon  I 
readers  can  give  me  some  information  as  to  the  best  means  of 
preparing  photographs  for  colouring,  and  also  if  any  handbook  of  I 
instructions  on  the  art  of  colouring  photographs  can  be  recom. 
mended  to  me.” 

Mabiob,  who  is  a  constant  subscriber,  wishes  to  know  if  then 
is  a  journal  published  that  would  accept  contributions  from  nn-  I 
known  writers,  and  would  those  writers  receive  payment  ?  Mabiox  | 
sent  one  of  her  stories  to  a  journal,  but  the  editor  would  accept 
of  no  writings,  unless  from  those  whose  names  are  famous  in  the  ! 
literary  world.  Would  the  Editor  of  the  Englishwohab’s 
Dohestic  Magazine  kindly  answer  this  letter  in  the  June  ! 
number  f  Also  would  he  give  his  opinion  of  the  writer’s  hand-  ( | 
writing  ?  [Writing  good.  MSS.  are  accepted  if  good  and  suit.  { 
able,  by  all  the  leading  journals,  but  very  few  do  write  well  among 
the  many  aspirants  to  literary  honours.]  L 

M.  S.  The  patent  earrings  can  be  obtained  of  G.  E.  Searle,  E 
23,  Bedford-street,  Plymouth.  f 

Evelyn  would  be  glad  if  the  Editor  will  tell  her  if  there  are  I 
pencils  sold  for  improving  the  appearance  of  the  eyebrows,  and  if  L 
so,  the  address  of  a  vendor.  [The  pencils  are  sold  by  all  per-  f 
fumers  and  hairdressers,  and  by  many  chemists.] 

Bertha.  AU  ladies  now  make  daily  use  of  Rice  Powder,  and 
are  therefore  aware  of  the  inconveniences  attending  it.  Rice 
powder,  even  the  finest  and  best,  does  not  adhere  well  to  the  skin, 
and  often  frets  it,  and  is  always  visible.  M.  Th.  Fay  has  succeeded  | 
in  remedying  these  inconveniences  by  inventing  a  new  substance 
caUed  Veloutine,  which  possesses  every  desirable  quality.  Velon- 
tine  differs  from  all  rice  powders  hitherto  employed  by  being  im¬ 
palpable,  and  above  all  imperceptible.  It  has  only  been  two 
years  in  existence,  but  is  already  regarded  as  indispensable  by  the 
fashionable  world.  This  delicate  powder  adhering  to  the  skin  is 
a  desideratum  for  all  persons  who  wish  to  preserve  or  recover  the 
freshness  of  their  complexion.  Though  of  somewhat  higher 
price  than  ordinary  rice-powder,  veloutine  is  not  in  reality  more 
expensive,  owing  to  the  very  smaU  quantity  that  is  reqnired.  It 
may  be  procured  of  three  different  tints,  pink  or  white  for  fair 
persons,  and  the  Rachel  tint,  rather  darker,  for  brunettes.  Velon- 
tine  is  sold  by  the  inventor,  M.  Charles  Fay,  at  No.  9,  Rue  de  la 
Paix,  Paris. 

Evangeline  wiU  find  the  very  best  way  of  Cleaning  her  Worsted 
Sofa-pillow  is  to  do  so  with  a  soft  sponge  and  a  little  soap  with 
warm  soft  water.  Violet  frequently  has  done  this  with  her 
music-stool,  worked  in  the  old-fashioned  worsted.  Violet  will  be 
glad  to  know  the  price  of  Mabgabet’s  Scrap  Folding-screen  for 
Children.  Her  real  name  and  address  are  with  the  Publisher. 
Also,  the  price  of  M.  F.  H.’s  Malachite  and  Silver  Cross.  Violet 
will  be  glad  if  the  Editor  or  any  lady  can  tell  her  where  she  can 
procure  Seeds  for  Alpine  Plants.  [Of  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sngden,  « 
12,  King-street,  Covent.garden.] 

Mbs.  G.  wishes  to  know  where  she  can  procure  Back  Numbers 
of  Newspapers. 

Dcncab.  No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anonymous  communi¬ 
cations. 

Another  Benedict  writes—"  I  hope  out  of  charity  that  the 
sad  lot  of  poor  Benedict  is  an  exception  to  the  rule,  and  not 
the  common  experience  of  those  who  call  themselves  Benedicts, 
the  married  men.  Are  the  stronger  half  of  humanity  really  put 
to  the  rout  on  stated  occasions— sent  into  growleries,  half-starved, 
half-boiled,  incensed — compelled  to  supply  an  elderly  female  in 
pattens,  and  an  apron,  and  a  bonnet,  and  a  nose  more  than  nsnally 
rosy  with  things  too  strung  to  be  mentioned,  and  at  times  too  fre¬ 
quent  for  the  calm  and  steady  discharge  ot  her  important  duties  f 
Is  aU  this  really  submitted  to  by  the  goodnatnred  lord  of  creation 
to  gratify  the  taste  of  the  weaker  veesel  for  washing-days  ?  I  can 
hardly  believe  that  there  are  many  of  my  sex  so  self-denying, 
goodnatnred,  patient,  Ac. ;  while  it  is  still  harder  to  believe  that 
the  gentle  sex  are  so  hard  in  their  dealings,  and  so  strict  in  their 
observance  of  all  the  miss  of  washing-day  at  home.  If  it  is  trae 
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ve  matt  be  worae  o£F  than  the  laTagee ;  there,  at  leait,  for  a  very 
good  reaaoD,  there  are  no  waihing-dayi.  Women,  bless  them  I 
lore  a  periodical  mnddle.  They  are  so  fond  of  setting  things  in 
order  that  they  are  not  content  to  deal  with  the  disorder  that 
orery  day  brings ;  they  mast  have  grand  field  days,  in  which 
ererything  is  turned  topsy.tnrry,  and  erery  disinterested  party 
made  nncomfortable,  that  they  may  hare  the  loxnry  of  patting 
things  to  rights.  The  men,  on  the  other  hand — good  easy  men — 
gramble,  growl,  and  sabmit,  and  console  themselres  with  the  re¬ 
flection  that  it  does  not  come  erery  day ;  that  is,  some  of  them  do. 

I  am  afraid  I  shonld  bare  war,  bat  happily  my  case  is  the  rery 
rererse  of  poor  Bekedict's.  My  home  is  not  too  laxarioas,  my 
income  not  too  large,  bat  we  hare  a  kitchen  with  a  copper  in  it, 
and  we  hare  a  woman  aboat  once  a  month  to  do  the  washing. 
Now,  why  in  the  world  a  woman  washing  in  the  kitchen  should 
apset  the  parlour,  make  dinners  cold,  and  put  erery  one  not  wash¬ 
ing  into  discomfort,  I  cannot  anderstand.  Give  the  excellent 
female  her  clothes,  pay  her  frequent  risits  to  see  that  all  is  going 
on  well,  and  if  yoa  do  not  like  the  odonr  of  soapsads  keep  the 
door  shat.  I  do  not  beliere  that  I  hare  had  one  late  dinner, 
made  one  retreat  to  the  growlery,  or  been  put  out  of  the  asaal 
eoarse  of  things  once  since  I  hare  had  the  pleasare  of  paying  the 
female  before  alladed  to ;  in  fact,  if  I  were  not  told,  I  shonld  not 
know  that  it  was  washing-day  at  all.  To  be  sure  my  experience 
is  not  a  long  one,  hat  haring  begun  so  well  I  shall  make  a  most 
serioas  protest  against  alteration  shonld  any  new  way  of  doing 
things  enter  the  head  of  that  particular  *  dear  creature  ’  that  I 
call  my  wife.” 

Dvlcibella  would  like  to  hare  a  list  of  the  Glees  and  Madri¬ 
gals  which  Violet  wishes  to  dispose  of.  Would  Violet  exchange 
file  Music  for  Tatted  Crarats  or  Edgings  7  Please  address  Miss 
Wilcocks,  Castle  Cottage,  Bndleigh  Salterton,  Deron.  Ddlci- 
BELLA  would  feel  obliged  to  any  lady  who  could  inform  her  of  a 
way  to  Clean  the  Corers  of  Prayer-books,  bound  in  white  kid  or 
parohment,  which  hare  become  soiled  from  use.  Dulcibella 
would  also  like  to  know  where  she  can  obtain  a  Book  of  Tatting 
Patterns,  with  Instructions,  and  the  price  of  the  book.  [See 
“Madame  Gonbaud's  Tatting  Patterns,"  Is.;  also,  “Madame 
Gbuband's  Embroidery  Patterns,”  Is.  ;  “  Madame  Gonbaud’s 
Crochet  Patterns,”  Is.;  “Madame  Goubaud's  Guipure  d'Art 
Patterns,”  2a. ;  “  Madame  Gocband’s  Knitting  and  Netting  Pat¬ 
terns,”  Is. ;  “  Madame  Goubaud’s  Monograms,  Initials,  Is. ; 
“Berlin  Instructions,”  Is. ;  “Crochet  Instructions,”  Is.;  “Em¬ 
broidery  Instructions,”  Is.  To  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Ward, 
Look,  and  Tyler,  Patemoster.row.] 

Hior  Heels.  Habmonib  writes — “  It  has  been  a  subject  of 
remark  to  me,  that  although  the  High  Heel  of  the  last  century 
has  been  resuscitated  and  worn  by  ladies  for  some  years  back,  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  assimilate  those  of  the  gentlemen  with 
those  of  the  same  period,  as  they  are  to  be  seen  in  the  pictures  of 
that  date.  Many  writers  hare  asserted  that  High-heeled  Shoes 
are  injurious.  I  cannot  see  that  they  are  greatly  so,  otherwise 
they  would  not  be  so  extensively  worn.  One  can  understand 
about  the  torture  endured  by  tbe  Chinese  ladies,  as  it  is  begun  at 
a  period  when  they  have  no  control  in  the  matter.  No  one  will,  I 
think,  deny  tbe  piquant  and  graceful  effect  of  the  High-beeled 
Shoe  now  so  fashionable  with  tbe  fair  sex,  but  what  can  be  said  of 
those  worn  by  the  sterner  sex  7  Take,  for  instance,  the  ball-room, 
where  the  elevated  heel  of  the  lady  assists  the  idea  of  the  ‘  light 
fantastic  toe,’  while  the  gentlemen  still  adhere  to  the  square, 
heavy,  and  ill-formed  thing  at  present  the  mode.  Now,  though  I 
would  wish  to  see  the  heels  worn  by  gentlemen  not  a  bit  higher,  I 
shonld  like  to  see  a  little  of  the  carved  line  of  beauty  introduced. 
You  gave  in  your  January  number  a  page  of  illustrations  of 
Ladies’  Boots,  &c. ;  if  you  could  give  a  similar  page  for  gentlemen 
it  might  have  the  effect  of  inducing  our  shoemakers  to  introduce  a 
little  more  of  the  graceful  line  into  that  article  of  gentlemen’s 
attire  and  more  affinity  with  those  of  the  ladies’  than  at  present 
exists.” 

Baist  and  Violet  beg  to  send  Fbances  the  accompanying  re¬ 
ceipt  for  Oblong  Square  Netting ; — Begin  with  one  loop,  and 
increase  at  the  end  of  every  row  until  you  have  the  required 
nomber  of  loops.  Net  one  plain  row,  then  continue  netting,  in¬ 
creasing  every  row  at  one  end,  and  decreasing  at  the  other.  Put 


in  a  mark  on  tbe  decreasing  side  of  the  row,  as  the  decreasing  and 
increasing  must  always  be  done  at  tbe  same  sides.  When  suf¬ 
ficiently  long,  net  the  otbsr  comer  of  the  net  by  decreasing  every 
row  as  you  raised  at  the  begiuning,  till  yon  have  only  one  loop. 
A  small  piece  of  netting  can  be  sent  as  a  specimen,  if  required  to 
explain  this  receipt. 

A.  B.  wishes  to  know  the  most  polite  way  of  returning  thanks 
to  friends  for  kind  inquiries  daring  her  husband’s  illness.  Would 
it  bo  by  notes,  as  generally  used  for  ladies  7  [Yes.] 

Haddinoton  would  be  much  obliged  to  any  of  the  subscribers 
to  the  Enolishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  if  they  could  tell 
her  the  best  way  to  Set  Coloured  Crayon  Drawings  se  as  to  pre- 
vent  the  chalk  mbbing  off. 

AN  ACROSTIC. 

The  hapless  maid  who  dared  with  Pallas  vie. 

In  spider’s  form  bewailed  her  rivalry ; 

More  fortunate  th’  Arachne  of  these  days — 

Her  web  enchants,  and  meets  with  boundless  praise. 

1. 

Sweet  are  the  strains  of  Tinney,  Coote,  D’Albert, 

Yet  can  their  raises  not  with  his  compare. 

2. 

Of  Brownie,  Puck,  or  some  such  tricky  sprite. 

Untidy  housewives  went  in  mortal  fright. 

3. 

It  has  a  purely  Israelitish  sound ; 

’Midst  Moses,  Reuben,  Benjamin  ’tis  found. 

4. 

Filled  with  the  legends  of  a  bygone  age. 

Over  this  volume  pores  the  Turkish  sage. 

5. 

Within  my  last  this  plays  a  paltry  rile — 

Rise,  break  your  bonds,  and  prove  your  claim  to  soul  I 

6. 

This  word,  if  whispered  in  the  negro's  ear. 

Of  superstition  breathes,  and  chills  with  fear, 

7. 

Weird  is  this  poem — wild  its  story — 

Which  won  for  th*  American  his  glory. 

8. 

Draw  back  tby  dusky  veil,  and  show  thy  face, 

Aurora  I  crowned  with  every  beauty’s  grace  I 

Ltdia  says— “  If  Inddstbt  is  about  having  a  Velvet  Jacket,  I 
would  say  have  anything  rather  than  the  Patent  Velvet.  A  friend 
gave  me  the  same  advice  some  time  ago,  but  when  I  went  to  pur¬ 
chase  I  was  persuaded  into  trying  it,  as  the  draper  assured  me 
that  if  worn  with  care  it  would  wear  equally  with  silk  velvet  of 
doable  the  price.  I  inclose  a  piece  to  show  you  how  it  has  worn, 
with  the  greatest  care  that  it  is  possible  could  be  taken.  Tbe 
price  was  5s.  6d.  a  yard.  Since  my  own  unfortunate  purchase  I 
have  noticed  in  passing  along  the  streets  that  many  others  have 
been  taken  in  in  the  same  way.  Allow  me  to  thank  you  most 
heartily  for  all  the  good  things  you  give  your  subscribers  in  the 
Enolishwomax’s  Domestic  Magazine.  I  have  taken  it  in  from 
tbe  first,  and  recommend  it  to  all  my  friends.” 

Mbs.  M.  Try  Kershaw’s  Lily-water  for  your  hair,  and  change 
tbe  parting  both  night  and  morning. 

A  Constant  Readeb.  See  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic 
Magazine  for  April  and  May. 

Anna  Mabia  writes—"  I  wish  to  tell  M.  that  if  the  leather  is 
well  mbbed  with  bilberry  juice  it  will  dry  in  and  look  almost  like 
new ;  but  if  M.  should  live  where  bilberries  are  not  to  be  got,  I 
should  try  tbe  kid  reviver  which  is  used  for  boots.  Also  A  Con¬ 
stant  ScBSCBiBEB  wants  a  speedy  remedy  for  Removing  Warts. 
Touch  them  many  times  a  day  with  aromatic  vinegar.  I  had  a 
very  disagreeable  one  on  my  thumb  a  few  years  ago,  and  used  the 
vinegar,  but  it  baa  never  appeared  sinua.  Can  you  or  any  of  your 
correspondents  tell  me  bow  to  Secure  Chalk  Drawings  7” 

Pbimbosb  will  feel  obliged  if  any  one  will  tell  her  what  wiU 
bring  Tarnished  French  Gold  to  its  original  brightness.  She  has 

I  beard  that  some  kind  of  vitriol  or  acid  wiU  have  the  desired  effect, 
but  she  is  anxious  to  know  the  proper  name,  and  also  if  any  one 
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can  recommend  it  from  experience.  Primrose  also  wishes  to  is  bat  fonrteen.  They  have  them  fitted  in  a  box  in  the  heel  of 
know  what  will  Remove  Freckles.  [Antephelic  Milk  entirely  re-  the  left  riding.boot ;  the  spar  is,  therefore,  never  disarranged,  si 
mores  freckles,  and  softens  and  whitens  the  skin  ;  price  fis.  per  if  strapped  to  the  boot  it  is  apt  to  be.  They  hare  two  descrip, 
bottle.  Madame  Corinne,  37,  Taristock-street,  Corent.garden,  tions  of  spars,  one  for  ordinary  nse,  and  a  more  severe  one  for 
W.C.]  banting.  Each  ases  the  spring  spar,  and  the  steel  is  coloared  bias 

Scarlet  Poppy  vriU  be  exceedingly  obliged  to  some  lady  corre.  similar  to  the  habit,  and  therefore  not  notioeable ;  there  is  a 
spondent  for  a  few  Hints  on  Etiqnette  at  an  evening  party  where  small  opening  in  the  habit,  with  a  narrow  leather  strap  in  the 
there  vrill  be  very  little,  if  any,  dancing,  and  the  ages  of  the  guests  inside,  which  is  strapped  round  the  ankle,  thus  leaving  the  spot 
will  vary  from  12  to  16  or  17.  always  projecting  beyond  the  folds  of  the  habit.  I  would  ventors 

Trusted  and  True  says,  in  reply  to  A.  E.  C. — “I  hare  made  to  say  that  it  would  take  a  very  obstinate  horse  to  overcome  either 
a  great  many  flowers  in  wax  and  paper,  and  they  are  continaally  of  the  above  ladies,  as  their  seat  is  admirable.  In  conclasion,  I 
taken  for  originals.  I  have  never  foand  painting  them  a  difficult  would  recommend  your  lady  contributors  who  wish  to  purchase  a 
matter.  I  nse  the  powdered  colours  mixed  with  water,  and  a  lady’s  spur  to  go  to  either  Maxwell's  or  EUam’s,  of  Piccadilly, 
mere  guejncion  of  liquid  gum,  which  I  make  myself  of  the  best  and  for  riding-boots.  Bird,  of  Oxford-street.” 
gum-arabic,  a  little  water,  and  a  small  quantity  of  gin.  The  Old  Clotrino. — “In  answer  to  L.  C.,  in  the  May  number  of 
painting  requires  patience  and  a  steady  hand.  I  shall  be  glad  if  your  Magazine,  I  beg  to  say  I  give  the  best  price  for  Ladies’  and 
any  one  will  tell  me  the  best  way  to  Wash  Honiton  Lace.”  Gentlemen’s  Wearing  Apparel.  A  personal  interview  will,  I  feel 
Trusted  and  True  begs  to  inform  Bermuda  that  she  lost  all  sure,  satisfy  L.  C.  An  answer  through  the  post  will  much  oblige 
her  hair  last  November  from  the  effects  of  fever,  and  became  your  obedient  servant,  Mrs.  Roach,  Spon-lane,  West  Bromwich, 
quite  bald.  She  used  the  following  lotion  twice  a  week,  and  her  Staffordshire.” 

hair  is  now  more  than  two  inches  in  length,  and  thicker  than  ever  C.  A.  writes — “  In  the  columns  of  your  May  number  there  is  an 
it  was  before  in  her  life.  The  character  of  the  hair  is  also  entirely  inquiry  from  L.  C.  for  an  ‘  honest  dealer  in  old  clothes.’  C.  A. 
changed ;  it  used  to  be  straight  and  weak,  but  now  it  curls  forwards  the  address  of  one  whom  she  can  highly  recommend,  and 
furiously  all  over  her  head.  Edmondstone’s  Botanic  Lotion,  37,  with  whom  she  and  her  friends  have  dealt  for  several  years — viz., 
Westem-road,  Brighton.  Trusted  and  True  had  a  bottle  at  Mrs.  Turner,  1,  Queen-street,  Barnstaple,  North  Devon.  This 
3s.  fid.  (the  smallest  size),  and  has  not  used  quite  half  of  it  yet.  person  may  be  trusted  to  receive  a  consignment  of  clothes,  and 
A  Lover  of  Horses  vrrites — “  Anything  more  cruel  and  will  forward  the  amount  of  their  value  by  return  of  post  in  a 
heartless  than  the  letter  which  appeared  in  last  month’s  Magazine,  Post-office  order,  but  of  course  L.  C.  will  first  communicate  vrith 
from  A  Second  Eperon,  I  think  hardly  possible  to  read.  How  her.  The  expense  of  carriage  for  packages  is,  I  believe,  defrayed 
such  could  come  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  ‘fair  sex’  is  beyond  by  Mrs.  Turner  herself ;  the  distance  does  not  prevent  her  con- 
my  comprehension.  I  hare  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  stantly  receiving  them  and  transacting  business  with  ladies  in 
riding,  having  ridden  from  a  child  both  in  this  country  and  India,  London  and  elsewhere.” 

and  I  have  never,  except  on  one  occasion  (and  that  to  a  really  Curly  Wio  will  feel  very  much  obliged  if  any  one  will  tell  her 
obstinate  galloway),  had  to  use  a  spur.  I  cannot  say  I  felt  plea-  how  to  cure  and  prevent  a  little  girl  of  six  years  from  treading  her 
sure  in  doing  so,  but  qnite  the  contrary,  and  was  delighted  to  find  boots  and  shoes  in  at  the  heels,  thereby  spoiling  them  all,  and  her 
that,  after  using  it  a  few  mornings,  my  galloway  seemed  quite  foot  also,  very  quickly.  What  would  it  cost  to  bind  three  yean 
cured  of  his  tricks,  and  I  immediately  left  off  using  it.  If  of  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  in  their  own  covers, 
Eperon  wishes  to  show  off  on  her  horse,  let  her  try  the  excellent  with  the  pockets  for  the  loose  patterns  7  [3s.  fid.  plain,  4a.  fid. 

receipt  given  by  Countess  Fan  in  the  April  number.  I  can  gilt  edges,  for  the  yearly  volume.] 

answer  for  its  being  a  first-rate  one,  and  no  ervelty  need  be  prac-  M.  E.  would  be  glad  to  get  some  embroidery  done.  Will  Annib 
tiled.”  Percival  arrange  in  some  way  with  M.  E.  7  [Will  M.  £.  and 

A  Pretender  says — “Haring  read  several  of  the  remarks  Annie  Percival  send  correct  address 7] 
made  by  your  various  correspondents  relative  to  Female  Horseman-  Ethel.  Please  send  real  name  and  address  to  the  Silkworm, 

ship,  will  yon  permit  me  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  on  the  subject  7  Japonica.  See  rules  “  Conversazione,”  and  repeat  questions. 

I  have  passed  more  than  twenty  years  among  horses,  therefore  Scarlet  Poppy.  2nd.  Use  batter  milk,  sleep  in  white  gloves, 
what  I  have  to  suggest  may  be  found  of  use.  There  appears  to  be  3rd.  Wash  your  hair  daily.  4th.  Bad.  5th.  No.  6th.  No.  We 
about  an  equal  division  among  your  correspondents  about  the  cannot  answer  so  many  queries  at  one  time, 
advisability  of  ladies  wearing  a  spur  when  mounted.  My  expe.  Addresses  Wanted.  O.  L.  D.,  An  Old  Subscriber,  A  SuB- 
ricnce  would  tend  to  the  use  of  the  spur  when  the  lady  has  confi-  scriber  of  Many  Years,  Bermuda,  Ada,  Bangalore,  H.  M., 
dence  in  herself.  Most  horses  will  be  far  better  managed  with  its  White  Queen,  X.  Y.  Z.,  Janetta,  L.  C. 
aid  than  without.  Among  various  engagements  I  have  filled  Recipe  for  (Jhutnee. — 6  lbs.  apples,  2  lbs.  Valencia  raisins, 

allow  me  to  mention  two  instances  of  the  case.  Some  years  since  ^  lb.  Sultana  raisins,  12  onions  (moderate  size),  2  oz.  garlic,  ^  lb. 
I  was  coachman  to  a  merchant  at  Clnpham ;  three  horses  only  coarse  brown  sugar,  I  lb.  treacle,  1  oz.  cayenne,  1  oz.  birdseye 
were  kept,  two  of  which  were  carriage  horses,  and  the  other  for  chilis,  I  oz.  black  pepper,  |  oz.  ground  ginger,  1  small  pot  of 
the  gentleman’s  riding.  However,  I  was  ordered  to  break  them  tamarinds,  1  lemon,  II  bt.  qt.  brown  vinegar,  1  pt.  bt.  Worcester 
in  for  the  two  young  ladies’  use.  I  put  them  through  their  canter,  sauce.  Apples  to  be  pared,  cored,  and  cut  in  little  pieces,  and 
and  accustomed  them  to  the  flapping  of  the  horsecloth,  and  they  soaked  for  two  days  in  salt-and-water.  Valencia  raisins  to  be 
were  banded  over  to  the  ladies,  who  bad  learned  to  ride  previously,  stoned  and  chopped,  and  pounded  in  a  mortar.  Onions  and  gorlio 
Alter  being  ridden  several  times,  they  each  asked  me  if  there  to  be  likewise  chopped  and  pounded.  Lemon  to  be  cut  in  slices, 
was  no  means  of  making  their  steeds  attain  a  better  pace.  I  at  and  put  together  with  the  tamarinds  into  a  muslin  bag  (to  be  taken 
once  suggested  tbs  use  of  the  spur,  one  of  which  I  procured  for  out  when  the  chutnee  is  bottled).  All  the  other  ingredients  to  be 
each.  On  their  return  from  the  ride  on  the  first  occasion  after  mixed  together  except  the  vinegar  and  sauce.  At  the  end  of  two 
the  purchase  I  found  that  their  horses  were  well  marked  on  the  days  chop  and  pound  the  apples,  and  put  along  with  the  raisins, 
flank ;  they  also  noticed  it  at  the  same  time ;  this,  no  doubt,  was  &c. ;  then  mix  the  whole,  and  pot  all  into  a  large  stone  jar.  At 
caused  through  their  awkwardness.  They,  however,  soon  became  the  last  pour  in  the  vinegar  and  sauce.  Cover  the  jar,  and  place 
used  to  the  persuader,  and  were  delighted  at  the  change  in  their  it  in  a  large  pan  of  cold  water,  which  must  be  kept  by  the  fire  to 
rides.  The  father  also  had  his  horse  out  about  a  week  after,  and  do  slowly  for  a  whole  day.  When  the  chutnee  is  ready — which 
when  he  returned  said  that  he  should  have  to  part  with  him,  as  he  can  be  judged  by  the  taste  and  appearance— it  must  be  strained 
could  not  attain  any  speed.  However,  one  of  the  young  ladies  through  a  cloth,  with  a  hair  sieve  underneath ;  all  the  thick  snb- 
who  rode  him  got  the  horse  in  her  own  hands.  My  present  stance  bottled  into  large-mouthed  pickle-bottles  or  jars,  and  the 
engagement  is  in  a  nobleman’s  family.  There  are  three  young  juice  into  sauce-bottles.  The  above  will  make  about  five  or  six 
ladies,  most  accomplished  horsewomen,  and  the  horses  they  ride  pickle-bottles  of  chutnee,  and  about  six  or  seven  of  sauce.  The 
are  of  the  best  description  that  can  be  obtained.  Each  of  these  latter  will  be  found  very  acceptable  for  lish-sauce,  and  very  uselnl 
ladies  uses  a  spur  whenever  on  horseback,  although  the  youngest  as  a  flavouring  for  stews,  curries,  &e. 
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JUNE  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Mantles. 


Silks. 


Millinery. 


Half-Mouming  Dresses. 


TUDOK  mantles,  with  Epaulettes  and  Scin- 
tilluting  Fringes. — The  Mantles  of  the  Elizalwthan  period 
liave  been  revived  by  French  Artists.  Messrs.  JAY’S  Show¬ 
rooms  illustrate  these  fashions  to  perfection.  Nothing  can  be 
better  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  season  than  the  little  ruffs 
about  the  neck ;  and  the  convenience  of  being  able  to  wear  the 
mantle  with  or  without  sleeves  will  be  found  a  groat  advantage  in 
onr  variable  climate.  JAY’S. 

Rich  summer  silk  dresses, 

£3  Ts.  Cd.,  wide  widths;  thirteen  yards  in  each  dress, 
liyons  manufacture,  remarkably  cheap,  neutral  colours,  and 
deeper  shade  for  Half-mouming. 

JAY’S. 

Fetes  champetres  and  promenades. 

tVTiite  and  Grey  BONNETS,  par  nne  artiste  Parisienne. 
JAY’S. 


I^RENCH  ORGANDIE  BLACK  GROUND 

'  MUSLINS. — The  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  good  Black 
Ground  French  Muslins  has  induced  Messrs.  JAY  to  have  some 
Patterns  printed  exclusively  for  themselves.  The  ordinary,  as 
well  as  the  best,  French  Muslins  printed  for  general  consumption, 
are  sold  all  over  the  world  in  retail  shops;  but  Messrs.  JAY’S 
Special  Muslins  are  totally  nnlike  anything  that  can  be  bought 
cither  in  Paris  or  London,  and  are  only  to  bo  bad  at 
JAY’S. 


Evening  Dresses. 


Mourning. 


The  Widow’s  Crape. 


1  J  confidently  invite  attention  to  their  present  Stock  of 
EVENING  and  DINNER  BLACK  and  WHITE  TULLE 
SKIRTS, 

of  the  most  fashionable  kinds,  and  BODICES,  any  of  which  can 
be  made  up  in  a  few  hours  by  French  or  Enghsh  Dressmakers 
employed  at  JAY’S. 

Mourning.  —  Messrs,  jay  have  always  at 

command  experienced  Dressmakers  and  Milliners,  who 
act  as  travellers,  so  that  in  the  event  of  immediate  Mourning  being 
required,  or  any  other  sudden  emergency  for  dress,  one  can 
despatched  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  on  receipt  of  letter  or  tele¬ 
gram,  without  any  expense  whatever  to  the  purchaser.  All  articles 
are  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  charges  are  the  same  as  if  the 
goods  were  bought  for  ready  money  at  the  Warehouse  in  Regent- 
street.  JAY’S. 

MANUFACTURED  FOR  NO  'ONE  ELSE  IN 
THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  quadruple — “The  Widow’s  Craite.” — 

It  may  bo  washed  and  will  still  retain  the  same  large  crimp 
—indicative  of  the  deepest  mourning.  It  will  wear  os  long  as  any 
other  part  of  a  dress,  and  not  lose  its  colour. 

JAY’S. 


THE  CHELTENHAM, 

A  SUIT  FOR  LADIES. — It  can  be  worn  over  any  other  Dress, 

and  is  a  perfect  Suit  in  itself.  The  Skirt  is  very  easily  buttoned  on ;  the 
Jacket  is  loose :  the  Suit  is  Waterproof.  Price  If  guineas  complete. 

JAY’S. 

"  We  have  rarely  seen  a  lady’s  ^rment  so  weU  snited  for  our  own  climate  or 
for  continental  travelling.” — Morning  Paper. 


:HE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

247,  249,  AND  251,  REGENT  STREET. 
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l^une  I,  IMI. 


THE  EUEOPEAN  FASHION. 

FOULARD  SILKS  FOR  DRESSES  &  COSTUMES 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

ALBERT  MAECHAUD, 

SPECIALITE  DE  FOULARDS, 

S  7,  E  <3^  E  IV  T  T  E,  E  E  T,  W. 

PATTERNS  POST  FREE. 


TRIMMINa  IMITATING  HAND-MADE  EMBROIDERY, 

HY  A.  TVEW  PROCESS, 

PATENTED  BY 

MESSRS.  BOLLEtyi  &  TIDSWELL. 

Among  the  latest  triumphs  of  modern  skill  in  the  adaptation  of  machinery  for  the  purposes  of  general  utilitj, 
combining  cheapness  witli  beauty  of  effect,  is  a  JIUSLIN  TltlMMING,  which  they  rightly  call  “  EXCELSIOR." 

Useful  for  every  purpose  of  Trimming  Ladies’  and  Children’s  Garments,  its  strength  is  greater  than  anj 
previously  known.  Cheapness,  lUchncpB  of  Effect,  and  Durability  being  the  great  aim  of  the  Patentees. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  RESPECTABLE  DRAPERS  &  OUTFITTERS. 


PATENT  KID  GLOVES,  DELICATELY  PERFUMED. 

WHEELER  &  CO., 

GLOVERS, 

210,  REGENT  STREET,  W  ; 
16&  17,  POULTRY,  E.G.; 

AND 

Comer  of  LOMBARD  ST.,  City. 

Manufacturers  of  the  Richest  Silk 
Ilosicry. 

1  ^  1 

IPATENTI 

S  . 

WHEELER  &  CO’S 

GLOVES 

Have  hocn  celebrated  for  half-a-century 
for  perfection  of  tit,  finish,  strength,  and 
durability. 

Ladies’,  4s  4d.  Gentlemen's,  4s.  8d. 

leiulicH'  Taria  Kid  Ulovea,  2s.  6d.;  Oentlenita't,  3a. 

ALL  GLOVES  POST  FBEE. 

An  elegant  assortment  of  Glove  Boxes 
suitable  for  Presents. 

TRADE  MARK. 

SEWING  MACHINES. 

Wc  respectfully  solicit  a  visit  to  our  newly-enlar^ 
Show-llooms,  where  ladie.s  will  find  the  best  selectioi 
in  London  of  English  and  American  SEWING 
J.iACHINES,  which  may  be  seen  at  work  and 
thoroughly  tested  before  purchase.  We  have  jiu* 
introduced  a  new  Hand  Lock-Stitch  Machine,  the 
“  ROYAL  ALFRED,"  which  is  pronounced  the  per¬ 
fection  of  a  Hand  Sewing  Machine — simple,  silent] 
a  good  worker,  neat  in  design,  and  more  convenient  in 
shape  than  any  other  Machine  made.  Intending  pur¬ 
chasers  should  sec  this  before  deciding  upon  any  other 
Rlachine.  Price,  complete,  with  all  extras  and  case,  £5 
Prospectus  post  free. 

BRADFORD  AND  CO., 

G3,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 


THE  “VOWEL”  WASHING  LIACHINE 

is  now  unquestionably  the  most 
useful  that  is  made  ;  all  who  desire 
to  try  it  for  a  month  or  two  can  do 
so  free  of  expense,  and  every  house¬ 
wife  or  housekeeper  who  will  see 
that  the  few  very  simple  directions 
for  its  proper  management  are 
attended  to,  is  sure  to  appreciate 
its  great  economy,  and  with  /u  rsonal 
practical  authority  cordially  to  re¬ 
commend  it. 

Fee  new  Catalogue  of  Washing 
Machinery  and  Book  of  Lnplcments,  free  by  post. 

BRADFORD  AND  CO., 

63,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 
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BY  HER  MAJESTY’S 


ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 


PATENTEE  OP  THE  NICOLLEAN  BOOT. 

OFFICERS  IN  HER  MAJESTY’S  AUMY  AND  NAVY  SHOULD  PURCHASE 

ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOP.  THE  USE  OP  CAVALRY  OFFICERS. 


Tho  FLEXURA  or  SPRING  WAIST  BOOT,  for 
both  liodics  ami  Geiitlemoii,  gives  an  elegant  appearance 
and  symmetrical  form  to  the  foot,  improving  tho  shape  of 
tho  instep,  with  increased  comfort  in  wearing.  Its  chief 
feature  is  an  elastic  steel  spring,  inserted  in  the  waist  of  the 
boot,  causing  it  to  fit  more  closely  to  the  hollow  of  tho  foot 
than  tho  ordinary  boot.  It  is  highly  recommended  by  tho 
Medical  Faculty  as  a  8up]x>rt  for  flat  feet  and  weak  ankles, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  improves  the  appearance,  and  de¬ 
velops  tho  shape  of  a  well-formed  foot  by  its  surprising 
elasticity ;  it  is  also  completely  successful  in  remedying 
Fif.  L  The  Flaxura  Boot,  ha7  worn  out  Fij.  2.  The  Ordinary  Boot,  half  worn  out  uneven  wearing,  and  possesses  tho  important  advantage  of 

never  losing  its  shape. 

The  FLEXURA  BOOT  is  also  imAlnablc  in  supporting  and  training  the  feet  of  Young  People.  Tho  FLEXURA  SPRING 
can  bo  inserted  of  any  strength,  either  light  or  strong,  to  suit  all  feet. 

MANUFACTURERS  OP  THE  ELEVANS  BOOTS  FOR  IiADZES  AND  GENTLEMEN. 

Tho  ELEVANS  BOOT  is  particularly  valuable  to  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  short  stature;  it  elevates  tho  wearer,  improves  th., 
instep,  and  tho  wearer  is  made  taller  without  ha%’ing  unnsiiallv  high  exterior  heels. 

HUNTING,  SHOOTING,  and  FISHING  BOOTS  of  all  descriptions.  Manufacturers  of  PATENT  PANUS  CORUM  BOOTS 
and  SHOES  for  tender  feet.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  waited  upon  at  their  own  residences  in  town  and  country  for  orders,  or  if 
residing  abroad  may  bo  fitted  accurately  with  tho  Flexnni  Hoot  by  forwarding  one  of  their  old  lioots,  with  an  outline  of  their  foot 
on_paper,mth  tho  order  by  post.  LASTS  and  BOOT  TREES  m;ide  to  order.  OUTFITS  for  INDIA,  the  Colonies,  and  all  climates 
Price  Lis^  forwarded  on  application  to  E.  J.  T%TT«~*r%T-T- 

Nicoll’s  Original  Flexura  Boot  Depot,  Naval,  Military,  Court  Costume,  Anatomical,  and  Family  Boot  Makers, 
421  and  193.\,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.,  and  7,  CASTLE  SQUARE,  BRIGHTON  (near  the  Pavilion). 

The  Most  Useful  Invention  since  tho  Introduction  of  the  Sewing  Machine. 

PINCE-ETOFFES, 

To  obviiitc  the  necessity  of  pinning  the  work  to  a  Icail-cu.shion  or  the  knee.  Price  23. 

This  little  instrument  screws  on  to  the  table,  and  thus  saves  mueli  time,  trouble,  and  annoyance,  so  often  felt 

when  the  work  is  pinned  to  tho  kuce. 

MADAME  ADOLPHE  GOUBAUD,  30,  HENEIETTA  ST.,  COVENT  GAKDEN,  W.O. 


WEIR'S  55s.  HAND  SEWING  MACHINE. 

A  marvel  of  mechanical  ingenuity  and 
cheapncaa.  Buy  no  Machine  before  sending 
for  prospectus,  patterns,  and  testimonials  of 
this  much-admired  and  only  Hand  .Machine 
that  has  stood  the  tett  of  yeara  Siuplk, 
PiLKXT.  Bapio,  and  performa  with  accuracy 
and  I'pauty  every  kind  of  stitching  on  all 
niaterials.  from  a  baby's  robe  to  the  coarsest 
fabric.  Woiks  by  hand  or  foot.  Every 
Machine  guaranteed.  Infeilor  imitations 
nine  unless  aupplird  direct  fmm  Weir's  only 
address  in  lAindon. —  C,  WEIR,  2,  Carlisle  Street,  Dean  Street,  Soho, 
W.  (A'of  Charles  Street.)  Fatieins,  do.,  post  frea  Agenta  wanted. 
Note  address. 


By  Her  Majesty's  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

EAIHHXGS  AVrniOUT  piercing  the  EARS. 

THE  PATENT  EAUlUNti 

Is  the  most  elegant  appendage  now  introduced,  and  can  be  worn  by 
ladies  whoso  cars  are  not  pierced,  without  the  slightest  inconvenience 
or  pain,  and  are  far  superior  both  in  comfort  and  security  to  those 
usually  worn  in  ears  that  are  pierced.  Only  to  be  had  of 
G,  E.  SE.ARLE,  Goldsmith  (Sole  Patentee), 

33,  Bedford-street,  Plymouth. 

Drawings  and  Prices  sent  pest  free.  Reference  to  many  ladies 
wearing  tlio  I’atent  Earring  is  kindly  allowed  (If  required). 


RIMMEL’S  OEIEETAL  ASPSRSOR, 

FOR  SPRINKLING  SCBNTED  WATERS,  Is.  Gd.  and  2s.  6d. 

Bimniel’s  New  Perfomes,  InL.\NG-IiiLANO,  Nouvelle  Marquise,  and 
Ghande  Duchesse,  28.  OJ.  each,  3  in  a  neat  box,  73. 

Toilet  'Vinegar,  of  world-wide  celebrity  for  its  useful  and  sanitary  pro- 

•••  licrties,  Is.,  23.  Cil.,  and  fis. 

Extract  of  Lime  Juice  and  Glycerine,  the  best  preparation  for  the 
•  Hair,  Is.  GJ.,  2s.  0.1. ,  and  tin. 

Rose  Water  Crackers,  2s.  per  dozen. 

Costume  Crackers,  (very  amusing),  Ss.  Gd.  per  dozen. 

Illuminated  Dinner  Cards,  Is.  Gd.  per  dozen;  by  post  for  19  stamps. 

Dinner  Table  Fountains,  to  replace  the  Rose  Water  Salver,  from  los. 

Surprise  Bouquets,  containing  a  Screen  Fan — Violets,  Us.  Cd.,  Roses  and  other  Flowers,  53. 

EUGENE  RIMMEL,  PERFUMER  TO  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 

96,  BTRAND,  128,  REGENT  STREET,  and  24,  CORNIIILL,  LONDON.  17,  BOULEV.kRD  DES  ITALIENS,  PARIS. 


J 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  ADVERTISER. 


(Jane  1,  IM«. 


MRS.  HARRIS  HERBERT’S 

AMERICAN 

HAIR  DRESSING 

Is  the  favonrito  preparation  nsed  by  the  American  Ladies  for 
strengtheninf;,  vivifying,  promoting  a  lurnriant  growth,  and 
adding  brilliancy,  fragrance,  and  lustre  to  the  hair.  It  cures 
baldness,  thickens  thin  hair,  and  prevents  it  from  falling  off, 
and  never  fails  in  restoring  grey  hair  to  its  natural  colour  and 
beauty,  and  is  an  e.ssential  toilet  requisite  for  all  who  wish  to 
have  and  preserve  that  choicest  gift  of  Nature— a  good  head 
of  hair.  Sold  in  bottle.s  by  all  Chemists,  at  Ss.  Cd.  and  78. 
each;  and  Wholesale  by  Messrs.  J.  Saxgek  and  Soxs, 
150,  Orford-street,  London. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  LADIES. 

Mrs.  Birbert  has  jnst  issued  an  English  edition  of  her  Treatise  on 
the  Homan  Hair  and  iu  Physiology,  comprising  its  varieties,  treatment, 
beaoty.  and  improvement;  together  wiih  a  few  hints  on  the  PAESEIt* 
V'ATION  OF  HIE  COMPLEXION,  intended  for  the  ruidanre  of  those 
who  wish  to  preserve,  beantify,and  enhance  their  personal  appearance; 
It  can  be  obtained  Gratis  of  most  respectable  Chemists  throughout  the 
Unit^  Kingdom. 


CKOSBY’S  BALSAMIC  COUGH  ELIXIR, 

Opiates,  Narcotics,  and  Squills  are  too  often  invoked  to  give 
relief  in  Coughs,  Colds,  and  uU  Pulmonary  Diseases.  Inst^d 
of  such  fallacious  remedies,  which  yield  momentary  relief  at 
the  expense  of  enfeebling  the  digestive  organs,  and  thus  in. 
creasing  that  debility  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  malady, 
modern  science  points  to  CROSBY’S  BALSAMIC  COUGH 
KLIXIR  as  the  true  remedy. 

SELECT  TESTIMONIAIa.-— Dr.  Rooke,  Scarboronph,  Author  of  the  “  Anti-LAnret," 
AAva:— ”!  tiAvr  rt*|H*AU‘«ny  observed  how  veiy  rtpitlly  And  invAriably  It  AubduH 
Cougrb.  Pain,  and  Irritation  of  th«  Chest  in  ca«es  of  Pulmonary  Consumption;  and 
1  can.  with  the  irreaiest  confldence,  recommend  it  as  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to  aa 
otiierwise  sti-engtlienlng  treatment  for  this  disease.** 

This  medicine,  which  is  free  from  opium  and  squills,  not 
only  allays  the  local  irritation,  but  improves  digestion  and 
strengthens  the  constitution.  Hence  it  is  used  with  the  most 
signal  success  in  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Consumption,  Coughs, 
Intlucnxa,  Night  Sweats  of  Consumption,  Quinsy,  and  all 
Affections  of  the  Throat  and  Chest. 

Sold  by  all  respectable  Chemists  and  Patent  Medicine  Dealers, 
in  bottles  at  Is.  ltd.,  48.  Cd.,  and  lls.  each.  Sold  Wholesale 
and  Retail  by  JAS.  M.  CROSBY,  Chemist,  Scarborough. 


W.  TARN  AND  CO., 

NEWINGTON  CAUSEAVAY"  &  NEAA'^  KENT  ROAD,  S.E. 


BABY  LINEN,  LADIES’  UNDERCLOTHING. 


ROBES  &  CLOAKS. 
JUVENILE  DRESSES. 


CORSETS  &  JUrONS. 
MORNING  WRAPPERS. 


KNICKERBOCKER  AND 
HIGHLAND  SUITS. 


We  confidently  invite  the  attention  of  Ladies  to  our  Extensive  and  well-assorted  Stock,  which  comprises  every 
requisite  for  the 

TROUSSEAU  or  LA^iETTE. 

The  Goods  are  manufactured  on  our  own  Premises,  and  the  most  careful  attention  is  gfiven  both  to  the  selection 
of  material  and  the  execution  of  the  workmanship. 

INDIA  AND  COLONIAL  OUTFITS. 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN.  PRICE  LISTS  ON  APPLICATION. 


C.  T.  JUDKINS, 

PATE.NTEE  AND  MANDFAOTUHEB  OF 

THE  SMALLEST  SEWING  MACHINE  IN  THE  WORLD, 

Worked  by  hsnd  or  foot  Will  hem.  fell,  tuck,  bind,  quilt,  and  embroider— in  fact,  do  all  kinds  of  sewing  for  a 
family,  or  di  evtuiaking.  Must  simple  to  use,  does  not  get  out  of  order,  and  is  moisrllss,  and  well  adapted  for  invalida 

PROSPKCTl'S  AliU  8AUri.R8  OF  WORK  FUSE. 


lo,  EEEGJ^^TE  IIILE,  L0:XI>01V. 


THE  ONLY  IMITATION 
THAT  WEARS  EQUAL 
TO  BEST  GOLD 
JEWELLERY. 


In  every  de¬ 
scription  of  design. 


Sole  Mannfacturers  &  Inventora, 

LIONEL  ^  ALFRED  FYKE, 

17,  Thavies  Inn,  Holbom,  London. 


MACNIVEN  tc  CAMERONS 
RENOWNED 

“WAVERLEY,”  “OWL,”  AND 
“PICKWICK”  PENS, 

la  per  Box. 

“WAVERLEY”  BARREL  PEN, 
It.  6d.  per  Box. 

"MAomvRR  AKD  Camvrok  have  hit  npon 
the  very  perfection  of  fenmaking. 

They  enme  as  boon  and  a  blessing  to  men. 

The  ‘  Pickwick,’  the  •  Owl,’  aud  the  ‘  Waverlev’  Pen." 

Pontfiponl  Fres  Prtu. 

"They  8  'em  to  be  endowed  with  the  msgician'sart  "S.  Bucks  Advertiser. 
“Tne  'Owl  Pen'  Is  sniiable  lor  floe  wriliug;  this  is,  far  exeelltnet,  the 
Ladies'  Pea”— Court  Journal. 

SOLD  EVERVIVIIERE.  Sample  Box  by  Post,  Is.  2d. 

MACNIVEN  &  CAMERON.  33,  Blair  SL,  Edinburgh,  Fatentaes* 
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‘  Nowhere  beats  the  heart  more  kindly 
Than  underneath  the  Tartan  Plaid.” 


“  Show  me  a  nation’s  songs,’’  said  a  great  man  “  and  I  will  write  you  its  historj-.”  Perhaps  not  a  less  true 
apophthegm  would  be  *•  Show  me  a  nation’s  children,  and  I  will  divine  the  xsthetic  character  of  their  parents.” 
For  adults  are  responsible  for  their  own  actions.  A  man  may  we.ar  an  alarmingly  seedy  coat  and  indulge  in  the 
luxury  of  a  “  shocking  bad  hat.”  A  lady  may  be  unobservant  of  the  truth  that  taste  in  dress  and  comeliness  are 
very  closely  allied  and  may  be  either  careless  or  “loud”  in  her  costume.  V\’e  set  such  down  as  people  who  choose 
to  be  eccentric  of  their  »)wn  free  will  and  accord.  But  the  child  has  no  such  freedom  of  dress  ;  just  as  its  mind 
is  plastic  to  receive  the  good  impressions  of  sound  tuition,  its  body  is  a  lay  figure  upon  which  the  parent  according 
to  means  has  scope  for  exhibiting  taste.  On  the  other  side  are  several  illustrations  of  child-costume,  such  as  have 
commended  themselves  to  parents  in  the  very  foremost  ranks  of  the  social  scale,  while  the  great  variety  of  the 
materials  which  may  be  used  for  tliem  render  them  not  less  desirable  on  the  score  of  economy  than  on  that  of 
beauty.  Day  by  day  is  the  Highland  costume  becoming  more  fashionable  for  boys’  wear ;  graceful  and  picturesque 
while  conducing  to  he-alth  and  hardihood.  The  young  chieftain  in  the  illustr.ation  is  arrayed  for  the  evening  in 
full  dress  Highland  costume  which  M.vcdoug.vll  &  Co.  supply  in  all  the  variety  of  clan  tartan  ;  for  morning  wear 
the  tough  and  durable  tweeds  for  which  they  have  so  wide  a  specialty  make  up  admirably  into  a  plainer  but  very 
handsome  Highland  dress.  The  little  hady  on  his  left  wears  the  tartan  also;  the  costume  in  which  she  is  de¬ 
lineated  is  known  as  the  “  Colleen  Bawn”  and  it  is  very  fashionable.  Not  less  pretty  and  graceful  for  young 
ladies’  wear  is  the  “  Flora  Macdonald”  shape  of  cloak  as  given  in  another  illustration,  and  both  of  these  as  well 
as  many  other  shapes  are  in  high  request  made  up  either  in  tartan,  tweed  or  serge.  The  other  two  figures  are 
meant  as  illustrations  of  some  of  the  many  varieties  in  which  tweed  and  serge  dresses  for  boys  are  constantly  being 
made  by  M.vcDOfo.vi.i.  &  Co.  The  cloak  worn  by  the  right  hand  figure  will  at  once  be  recogni.sed  as  the  famous 
Inverness  Cape  in  miniature,  than  which  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  warmer  or  handier  wrap  foryoung  master  on 
his  way  to  and  from  school. 


There  is,  probably,  no  article  of  female  outdoor  costume,  which,  by  reason  of  its  espieglerie,  and  the  extreme 
beauty  and  variety  of  textures  in  which  its  making  up  is  admissible,  meets  with  so  much  acceptance  among  ladies 
of  taste  and  fashion  as  the  Jacket.  Not  only  is  the  range  of  material  for  this  beautiful  garment  pratically  illimit¬ 
able,  and  the  diversity  of  style  and  shape  is  Proteus-like.  On  the  reverse  side  are  a  few  illustrations  out  of  the 
many  varieties,  each  tasteful  and  pretty,  which  are  in  vogue. 

The  “  Abergeldie”  Jacket,  christened  after  the  whilom  autumnal  residence  of  a  most  august  and  gracious 
patroness,  commends  itself  to  ladies  of  taste  at  the  first  glance,  by  reason  of  its  unique  and  graceful  style  ;  and 
the  “  Promenade  Suit,”  which  forms  the  second  illustration,  Macdougall  &  Co.  claim  as  a  distinct  specialty  of 
their  own,  made  as  it  is,  the  jacket,  tunic,  and  robe,  en  suite,  from  the  sarge,  linsey-woolseys,  or  tweeds,  which 
have  won  for  this  firm  medals  and  expressions  of  high  approval  at  two  International  Exhibitions.  How  well 
adapted  is  the  same  suit  in  the  same  materials  for  the  dress  of  the  little  ladies  of  whom  all  mammas  are  naturally 
proud,  the  pretty  little  child  figure  on  the  reverse  sufficiently  demonstrates.  The  same  materials  are  not  less 
useful,  beautiful,  and  fashionable  for  other  garments  delineated  in  the  illustration. 

Passing  over  the  “  Flora  Macdonald”  cloak,  not  by  reason  of  its  being  unworthy  of  comment,  but  from  reasons 
of  space,  we  come  to  the  fourth  illustration,  that  of  the  “  Highland  Cloak.”  This  may  be  termed  the  twin  sister 
of  the  far-famed  Highland  cloak  for  gentlemen,  and  is  a  most  picturesque  and  comfortable  garment,  thoroughly 
adapted  for  all  outdoor  purposes,  and  especially  in  acceptance  among  ladies  who  make  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
their  autumnal  home. 

All  these  articles  are  manufactured  from  Scotch  Tweed,  the  production  of  which,  with  a  view  at  once  to  strength 
and  beauty,  is  one  of  Macdougai.i.  &  Co.'s  proudest  specialties.  With  a  vast  collection  of  patterns  to  chose  from, 
on  lady  need  have  her  taste  as  to  colour  or  tint  ungratified,  and  the  high  and  widespread  patronage  which  is 
accorded  to  these  elegant  and  varied  styles  of  jackets  and  cloaks  is  one  of  the  special  gratifications  of  the  firm,  who 
may,  without  undue  boasting,  claim  to  be  the  exclusive  originators  and  purveyors. 


]m;acso&@a&&  &  C<D., 

HIGHLAND  COSTUMIERS,  CLOAK  AND  JACKET  MAKERS, 

To  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  tmc  Royal  Family,  and  Her  Royal  Highness  The  Princess  of  Wales. 

ROYAL  TARTAN  WAREHOUSE,  42,  SACKVILLE  STREET,  PICCADILLY,  LONDON,  W. 

rjtTTERItrS  POST  FREE. 

Goods  foneardt’J  to  all  parts  of  the  World  free  of  risk. 


r.T.o. 


CL.OAK  &  iJACKET  MAKERS, 
TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  Q,UEEN  ,  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY, 


ClO^!^  'he HiCHIA¥3  Offfx  iHt  COLLliH  B*W>I  '^tlCKl'dlOCHrU  Sl/:1 


I  Double  Bbeaseed  ^BEBesioiE  Mcket 


3.  Flo  BA  Macdo/eald  Cloak  jVl/vi'"- 

4  Highland  Cloak. 

The  Royal  Ta  rta  n  Wa  r  e  ho  use  ,  4-2.  Si 

THE  HEIGHT.- BtZE  BULND  CHEV 


'N6LB 


MBASUKIS  HLCESSABY  fOA  CLOAKS,  JACKETS.  COSTUMES.  HIGHLAND  DBE3S  4‘ 


/  .  Tf/f.PP.OO’^ 


t  1^7  Ladies  Tartan  Pl4:d^,  Tweed  Piping  T/abi'^  Tartan  Square  Suawls, 

*  *  IN  ALL  THE  Clans.  in  all  "sizes  &  Clans 

Street.  Piccadilly,  London  w 

'•>AIS.  -"size  round  WAIST  -  WIDTH  of  NECK.-  LEHOTH  of  ARN!  FROM  CINTRE  of  BACK  ro  EATRLUITl  or  NRIST 


XUM 


.  ‘I 
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‘  Nowhere  beats  the  heart  more  kindly 
Than  underneath  the  Tartan  Plaid." 


To  the  axiom  that  “loveliness  unadorned  is  loveliness  the  best,"  we  would  be  the  verj-  last  to  take  exception, 
seeing  that  we  believe  the  idea  in  the  poet’s  mind  was  net  the  cxclusien  of  that  legitimate  adornment  of  neatness 
which  lends  an  enhanced  enchantment  to  loveliness,  and  solely  the  banishment  of  that  tinsel  tawdryness  of  de¬ 
coration  which  detracts  so  much  from  the  simple  tout  ensemble  of  true  loveliness.  The  same  idea  was  present  to 
Horace  when  he  describes  in  one  of  his  odes  a  fair  one  as  being  simplex  munditiis,  and  we  make  bold  to  assert  that 
the  correctness  of  the  theory  has  ample  confirmations  in  our  illustration  of  female  costume  on  the  reverse  side. 
There  is  a  unique  combination  of  the  utile  with  the  dulce  in  the  ample  enveloping  drapery  of  a  cloak  with  its  com¬ 
fortable  hood,  which,  waterproof  as  it  is,  forms  a  veritable  “  parapluie,"  at  the  same  time  that  there  is  a  quiet 
grace  in  its  flowing  contour  which  takes  away  from  it  the  reproach  of  “  downright  ugliness"  ladies  are  frequently 
prone  to  bestow  on  an  article  of  costume  designed  as  a  mere  “  wrap.’’  The  sister  waterproof  cloak  is  cut  in  such 
a  way  as  to  develop  the  contour  of  the  figure  with  more  definiteness,  and  as  a  feature  of  variety  it  is  designed  with 
sleeves,  so  that  the  arms  are  left  at  greater  liberty,  at  the  same  time  that  an  equal  degree  of  protection  against 
wet  and  cold  is  afforded. 

For  ladies  who  are  fond  of  exercising  their  skill  in  charioteering,  the  Driving  Jacket,  designed  as  it  is  to  give 
unhampered  freedom  to  the  whip-arm,  at  the  same  time  that  it  at  once  eft'ectually  and  gracefully  envelops  the 
bust,  is  thoroughly  adapted  in  every  jespect  to  the  use  for  which  it  is  designed. 

All  ladies  know  how  much  the  “  style"  of  these  graceful  articles  of  dress  owes  to  the  skill — we  might  almost 
say  the  genius— of  the  cutter,  which  can  confer  an  additional  beauty  on  the  most  intrinsically  handsome  material. 
Macdougall  &  Co.,  thoroughly  awake  to  this,  retain  in  their  exclusive  employment  an  individual,  of  whom, 
with  reference  to  his  craft  in  stylish  cutting  out,  it  may  be  said  as  of  the  poet,  “  uascltur  non  Jit." 


The  conventional  idea  with  numbers  as  to  the  plaid  is  that  it  is  the  exclusive  portion  of  the  sterner  sex.  But  it 
being  a  matter  utterly  beyond  the  region  of  doubt  that  this  article  of  costume  is  a  good,  graceful,  and  useful  wear, 
it  would  be  entirely  in  antagonism  to  the  attributes  which  are  proverbially  characteristic  of  the  fairer  portion  of 
the  creation  did  they  not  claim  to  have  a  part  and  lot  in  the  same.  Accordingly  we  find  it  highly  appreciated  by 
the  softer  sex,  and,  worn  in  the  graceful  styles  in  which  fair  hands  know  so  well  how  to  dispose  of  its  luxuriant 
folds,  it  forms  at  once  a  natural,  elegant,  and  useful  article  of  outdoor  feminine  costume.  Ladies’  plaids  in  the 
various  clan  tartans  have  been  in  high  request  ever  since  the  days  of  Flora  Macdonald  and  Helen  McGregor,  and 
at  the  present  time  they  are  in  the  very’  zenith  of  their  repute,  patronised  as  they  are  by  the  noblest  ladies  in  the 
land,  who,  proud  of  the  warm  Highland  blood  which  courses  through  their  veins  and  mantles  their  cheeks,  take  a 
pride  and  pleasure  in  wearing  this  incarnation  of  the  indigenous  products  of  the  land  o’  the  leal." 

As  it  will  be  observed  from  the  plate  on  the  reverse  there  are  two  fashions  adopted  by  Indies  in  setting  off  this 
elegant  national  garment  to  the  best  advantage.  There  used  to  be  a  third,  but  it  is  now  obsolete.  “  Bonnie 
Jean,”  the  famous  Duchess  of  Gordon,  she  who 

“  Sleeps  beneath  Kinrara’s  willow," 


she,  the  patriotic  lady  who  raised  for  the  service  of  her  sovereign  the  gallant  Gordon  Highlanders  or  gand  Regiment 
was  wont,  when  on  her  recruiting  expeditions,  to  wear  a  Gordon  tartan  plaid  disposed  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  now 
worn  by  the  Highlandmen  with  the  kilt,  and  fastened  on  the  left  shoulder  by  a  splendid  Cairngorm.  This  was  pictur¬ 
esque,  doubtless,  but  rather  too  masculine  for  the  present  year  of  grace ;  “  Bonnie  Jean"  would  be  thought  decidedly 
“  fast"  in  these  latter  days.  But  in  either  of  »'  e  styles  given  opposite,  the  plaid  forms  a  most  graceful  and 
becoming  outer  garment,  whether  in  any  of  the  v.irious  clan  tartans  or  selected  from  the  large  variety  of  fancy 
tartans  which  the  great  demand  for  these  beautiful  and  lasting  fabrics  has  called  into  existence.  There  is  less 
abruptness  in  the  cliange  from  the  plaid  to  riding  habit  than  might  .'it  first  sight  appe.ir,  since  the  former  sets  oft 
the  figure  by  suggesting  the  graceful  contours  its  flawing  drapery  yields  to  without  hiding,  and  the  latter  displays 
these  charms  of  figure  and  mould  in  tight  fitting  symmetry.  It  is  another  of  the  triumphs  of  tweeds  and  serges 
that  they  are  rapidly  driving  broadcloth  out  of  use  for  riding  habits.  In  both  materials  Macdougali,  &  Co.  now 
make  numbers  of  riding  habits  fur  ladies  of  the  highest  fashion  and  for  elasticity  and  durability,  either  material  is 
rapidly  growing  in  favour. 


HIGHLAND  COSTUMIERS,  CLOAK  AND  JACKET  MAKERS, 

To  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  the  Royal  Family.  *no  Her  Royal  Highness  The  Princess  of  Wales 
ROYAL  TARTAN  WAREHOUSE,  42,  SACKVILLE  STREET,  PICCADILLY,  LONDON,  W. 
PJiTTBBKS  FOST  FHEE. 

Goods  fortvarded  to  all  parts  of  the  World  free  of  risk. 
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FURNISH  TOUR  HOUSE 


WITH 

THE  BEST  ARTICLES 


- - - 


TM  - IRONMONGERY 

- - &  FURNISHING  WAREHOUSES 

CiTtLCCl'El  OF  CITLEFY,  ILI CIFO-FLitTB,  UUFt,  lATHi, 

BEHflU,  riMDBKf,  FIKl-IBONt,  IIUN  BSDSTEAOt,  COFFBB  AMD  TIM  GOOOt. 
BTC.,  BTC.,  OBITII  AND  FOST  FBEB. 


S8TAB&XSRSS  AO.  1700 

- DEANE  &  Co.,  46.  Eing  William  Street,  LONDON  BBIDOE. 


AKEY'S  NON-MEKOXmiAL  SILVERSMITH’S  SOAP 

For  Gleaning  and  Polishing  Silver,  Electro-Plate,  Plate  Glass,  Marble,  &c.  Tablets,  6d.  each. 

OAKEY’8  WELLINGTON  KNIFE  POLISH, 

''  |\  IhYlii’df  gi  Frenured  expreMly  for  tbe  Patent  Knife  Cleaning  Machines,  India  Rubber  and 

Buff  Leather  Knife  Boards.  Knives  constantly  cleaned  -n-ith  it  have  a  brilliant 
polish,  equal  to  new  cutlery.  Sold  in  Packets,  8d.  each  ;  and  Tins,  6A.  Is., 
2b.  6d.,  and  4s.  each. 

■  I  OAKEY’S  INDIA  RUBBER  KNIFE  BOARDS 

Prevent  friction  in  cleaning  and  iqjnry  to  the  knife,  the  India  Rubber  forming  an 
‘  elastic  medium  between  the  knife  and  the  board.  Price  from  Is.  6d.  each. 

OAKEY’S  WELLINGTON  KNIFE  POLISH  should  be  used  with  theso  boards. 
Sold  everywhere  hy  Grocers,  Ironmongers,  Brashmakers,  Oilmen,  Chemists,  j-c. 


Wholesale:  JOHN  OAKEY  &  SONS, 

MANUfACTURKBS  OF 

EMERY,  EMERY  CLOTH,  BLACK  LEAD,  CABINET  GLASS  PAPER,  Ac. 


WEIaIaINGTON  MIIaZJS,  173,  BIaACKFUZARS  road,  LONDON,  8, 


ORWICK’S  GOLD  MEDAL  BAKING  POWDER. 


HAVRE,  1866, 


GOLD  MEDAL,  HAVRE  EXHIBITION,  18G8. 
IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

BORWICK’S  BA-KIING-  I>OWI>EIt 

Hakes  bread  light  and  digestible  in  a  few  mlnotes,  without  standiug  to  rise,  as  with 
y  yeast  Pastry  and  pnddlnge  should  never  be  made  without  it,  as  it  renders  them  light  , 
l\  and  easy  of  digeaMoa,  and  eaves  butter  and  eggs.  / 


GOLD  MEDAL. 


easy  of  digeaMoa,  and  esTes  butter  and  eggs.  //w 

— txtract  of  a  Letter  from  Iltr  Majerty't  Pritalt  Baker.  ||z 

Buckingham  Palace,  March  23, 18iA  w"*  J  Ml 

T|  ir  DBAS  Sia, — After  giving  your  Baking  Powder  a  fair  trial,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  ^ 

^  find  it  a  meet  excellent  and  useful  inrentlon,  and  I  should  say  eepecially  so  in  those  Wirt 

parti  of  tba  country  where  yeast  is  difficult  to  obtain,  and  particularly  on  board  ship,  / 

Ac.  ftc.  In  your  directions  for  use  I  should  advise.  4o. 

0.  DOLL,  Private  Baker  to  Her  Hsjesty. 

USEFUL  RECIPE. — To  Make  Bread.— To  every  pound  of  flour  add  a  teaspoonful  of  Botwica's  Bakiso  Povmaa.  with  a  litUa  salt,  and 
loroughly  mix  while  In  a  dbt  state :  then  pour  on  gradually  about  half  a  pint  of  cold  water,  or  milk  and  water,  mixing  quickly  but  thoroughly  into 
dontn  of  the  naual  consistence,  taking  cuire  not  to  knead  it  more  than  is  neeeasarr  to  mix  it  perfectly;  make  It  into  small  loaves,  which  must  be 


,  la,  Sa  6d.,  and  8a  _ 

Wholesale  of  OEO.  BOBWICK,  CUawell  Street,  Bonhill  Bow,  Bondon,  B.C. 


YOUNG’S  ARNICATED  CORN  AND  BUNION  PLAISTERS 

lie  tbe  beet  aver  Invented  for  giving  immediate  ease  and  removing  those  painful  excreecenoea  May  be  had  of  rvery  Chemist  and  Druggist  in  tha 
'nlted  Kingdom.  Observe  the  Trade  Mark,  “H.T.,”  withoat  which  none  are  genuine.  Ask  for  YOUNG'S.  Wholaaale  and  Export  Manufactory, 
16,  CARTHUSIAN  STREET,  ALDEBSGATE  STREET,  LONDON  _ 


THE  BEST  BEMEHY  EOH  UVEIGESTION. 

NORTON’S  CAMOITILE  PILLS 

ire  confidently  recommended  as  a  simple  but  certain  Remedy  for  Indigestion,  which  is  the  cause  of  nearly  all  the 
liseases  to  which  we  are  subject,  being  a  medicine  so  uniformly  grateful  and  beneficial  that  it  is  with  justice  called 
he  “Natural  Streugthener  of  the  Human  Stomach.”  NORTON’S  PILLS  act  as  a  powerful  tonic  and  gentle 
iperient,  are  mild  in  their  operation,  safe  under  any  circumstances,  and  thousands  of  persons  can  now  bear  testimony 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  their  use,  as  they  have  been  a  never-failing  Family  Friend  for  upwards  of  30  years. 

Sold  in  Boltltt  at  Is.  2s.  9d.,  and  Hi.  each,  in  every  Town  in  (he  Kingdom. 

OAUTZOV. 

BB  SURE  TO  ASK  FOR  d  NORTON’S  PILLS,”  and  do  not  be  persuaded  to  purchase  an  imitation. 
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NICOLL’S  RIDING  HABITS, 

In  various  Coloured.  Tweed  Cloths,  £3  3s. 

In  vai'lous  Coloured  !Melton  Cloths,  4  s. 

'  In  various  Coloured  Superfine  Cloths,  Os. 

RIDING  TROUSERS,  from  21b.  HATS  WITH  LACE  FALLS,  21i.' 

PROMENADE  JACKETS  IN  GREAT  VARIETY 

SERGE,  TWEED,  &  CLOTH  PROMENADE  COSTUMES. 

Waterproof  Tweed  and  Melton  Travelling  Costumes,  £1  11s.  6d.,  £2.  Ditto  Skirts,  20s.,  258.  | 

YOUNG  LADIES’  LONG  WATERPROOF  TWEED  WRAPPERS^ 

Wmi  SLEEVES  AND  HOODS:  § 

3  years  of  age,  14b.  6d. ;  6  years,  17s.  6d. ;  8  years,  208. ;  12  years,  228.  6d. ;  15  years,  26s.  | 

Also  BIDXVO  HABITS,  JACKETS,  and  COSTUMES,  at  equally  moderate  prioee,  aooordiiig  to  else. 

NICOLL’S  WATERPROOF  TWEED  .\ND  MELTON  CLO  rilS.  for  Cloafa,  &c.,  are  made  without  the  leM(|j 

AEUA.VUAC  sjn  Micj  oic  oAi  uuiauit;  aiiVA  luj^nHUAcauic,  mi'nmyn  rvb'uuui^  uicir  Bupisriur  MppoATMico. 


WILLCOX  A  GIBBS  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY! 

135,  REGENT  ST.,  &  150,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON.  f 

Printed  bj  lea.  Wade,  18,  TaTiatoeitatraet,  OoTaiit.faTdMi,  W.O  -  J 


the  Kingdom. 


Heferenoa,  or  Deposit,  Rsquirsd. 


Machines  of  other  Makers  taken  in  Exchange  at  their  Market  Value. 
Easy  Terms  op  Payment,  Without  Extra  Charge,  for  those  who  canno' 
PAY  the  full  price  AT  ONCE. 

Illitstsated  Book  (96  Pages)  pbbb. 


TAILOR  TO  THK  QUEEH, 

ROYAL.  F-AMILY,  AIVO  COURTS  OF*  EUROFK, 

MERCHANT  CLOTHIER. 

LOHDON:  114  TO  120,  B£6ENT  ST.,  W.;  &  22,  GOBMHILL,  E. 

Hfuichester :  10,  Mosley  St.  Liverpool:  50,  Bold  St.  Birmingham:  39,  New  St. 


Ia  the 


Silent  Sewing  Machine? 
sent  for  a  Month’s  Trial^ 
free  and  Carriage  paid, 
to  any  station  in 


xu^ 


f' 


xur 
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f£  /}  ff  a  4  fiy  /fifis 
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C!n)EB- 

ChemiM  . 

Nightdrets  . 

Drawers  . 

Ladies’  Knickerbockers  for  i 
Petticoat  Body  ...  . 

Nightcap,  with  strings 
Sammer  ditto,  without  stria 
Petticoat  Band 
Set  of  Under-Linen,  inclinij 

articles  .  < 

Train-gored  Crinoline  i 
Nightdress,  with  Rerers  i 
Frillcd-gored  Petticoat 
Ditto,  with  band  complete 
Bathing  Dress  complete 

ChIU>RS!I’( 

Little  Girl's  Gored  Dress 
Ditto  ditto 
Ditto  Chemise  Russe 
Ditto  Peplnm ... 
Mantles ... 


MADAME  GOUDAUD’S  PRICE  LIST  OF  PAPER 
MODELS. 

[Full-slxed  papcrmodcla,tackedtogolherand  trimmed, 
can  be  had  of  all  the  below-mentioned  articles.  The 
prices  are  afSxed  to  each  pattern.  All  communications 
in  connection  witli  these  patterns  to  be  addressed  to 
Mdme.  Adolphe  Goubaud,  30,  Ilenrietta-street,  Covent- 
garden,  W.C.] 

a  i. 

ZonaTeJackets,„  .  ».  each  2  0 

Veste  Basse,  for  wearing  nnder  Zouare  Jackets  1  0 

Clicmise  Itusse,  a  kind  ot  tightly-fitting  Garibaldi 

Shirt  . 2  0 

Short,  loose  Jacket,  for  the  house . 2  6 

Princess  Breakfast  Dress  . 6  6 

The  Princess  Dress . 6  6 

Ditto,  to  fasten  across  firom  left  to  right . 6  6 

Plain  Bodice . 2  0 

Low  Bodice  for  evening  wear,  including  a  pretty 

berthe  and  sleeve,  complete . 3  i 

Fashionably  cut  and  trimmed  Open  or  Closed 

Sleeves  . each  1  6 

Lace  Pelerines . each  1  0 

Fichn  Marie  .^ntolnette,  with  sash  ends . 1  0 

Bachlik  Hood . 2  0 

Loreley  Capeline  . I  6 

Train  Gored  Skirt  with  only  one  pleat  behind  ...  2  8 

New  Gored  Skirt  wiiliout  pleats  In  front . 3  0 

Fashionably-trimmed  Gored  Skirt . 3  0 

New  Short  Walking  Costnme,  complete .  6  C 

Short  Skirt  . 2  0 

Ditto  with  Petticoat . 3  6 

Corselets  for  vveuirg  over  white  muslin 

Bodices  . each  1  6 

Lady's  Panier  . 3  0 

Cloaks  for  evening  wear  . each  3  6 

Lady’s  Dressing-Gown  . 3  6 

Gentleman’s  Dressing-Gown  . 3  6 

New  Spring  Cloaks  and  Mantles,  tacked  together  and 
trimmed,  3a  6d.  each.  Including  a  flat  pattern  to 
cut  from. 

Children’s  Mantles,  3a  6d.  each,  with  a  flat  pattern. 


Ditto  - 

Ditto  Pinafores  I 
Ditto  Aprons  ».  I 
Boy’s  Knickerbocker  Suit  1 
Tunica  high 

Boyb*  Pinafo;  ...  ] 

Little  Boys  Out-door  Palct; 

years  of  age)  ...  i 
Little  Boy’s  Inverness  Capo  < 
Child’s  Gipsy  Cloak  ...  ' 

Children’s  Pelisses,  includln 
Little  Girl’s  French  Pelisse 
Children’s  Niglitgowns,  Chi 
Little  Girl’s  KnickerbockeH 
IirrAKTs’ 

A  complete  set  of  things  fci 
eluding  eight  artlclea 

Or  with  Cloak . 

Baby’s  Cloak,  separately  j 
*,*  A  flat  pattern  is  give 


I 
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f*ASiE  COUBAUD'S  PRICE  LIST  OF  PAPER 
MODELS. 

un-s::;o(l  ptpermcdels.UckedtoRolherand  trimmed, 
be  had  of  all  the  below-mentioned  artlclei.  The 
a  are  affixed  to  each  pattern.  All  communications 
nncTtiim  with  these  patterns  to  be  addressed  to 
Adolphe  Gouband,  30,  Uenrietta-street,  Covcnt- 
1^  W.C.J 

a  d. 

_r;Jaci<cts .  ^  each  2  0 

A  for  wearinff  nnder  Zouare  Jackets  1  0 
Kiisse,  a  kind  of  Uchtly-flttinc  Garibaldi 

airt  . ...  2  0 

I, loose  Jacket,  for  the  house...  .»  «.  2  6 

-JS  Breakfast  Dress  . S  6 

fnr.ee^s  Dress .  u.  5  6 

0,  to  fasten  across  flrom  left  to  richt .«  ...  6  6 

3  So  licc . 2  0 

Bodice  forereDinR  wear,  Inclndins  a  pretty 

b^iIie  and  sleeve,  complete . 2  6 

donnbly  cut  and  trimmed  Open  or  Closed 

S^cca  . each  1  6 

>^!erines . each  1  0 

^arie  .Antoinette,  with  sash  ends . 1  0 

a  Hood . .-2  0 

^Capeiine  .  -.16 

Skirt  with  only  one  pleat  behind  ...  3  6 

|wred  Skirt  without  pleats  In  front . 2  0 

^lably-trimmed  Gored  Skirt . 8  0 

Bort  Walkini;  Costume,  complete . 6  6 

^Kth  Petticoat . 3  6 

Sras  for  wearing  over  white  muslin 
>a^e  . each  1  6 

^.Tereningwear  . each  3  6 

a|Dres8ing.Gowii  . 3  6 

^wan's  Dressing-Gown  . 3  6 

■bring  Cloaks  and  Mantles,  tacked  together  and 
^  med,  3a  6d.  each,  including  a  flat  pattern  to 

^I's  Mantles,  2a  $d.  each,  with  a  flat  pattern. 


CiTDEB-Liro. 

Chemise  ».  .  -.  ...  2  0 

NightdrSM  .-  .  ...  .-2  0 

Drawers  .  - . 2  0 

Ladies’ Knickerbockers  for  scarlg  flannel  „.  2  0 

Petticoat  Body  .  - . I  6 

Nightcap,  with  strings  ...  - . 1  0 

Summer  ditto,  without  strings  - . 1  0 

Petticoat  Band  .  -.  1  1 

Set  of  Under-Linen,  including  Jie  above-named 

articles  . .  ...  . . 8  6 

Train-gored  Crinoline  ...  .-  2  6 

Nightdress,  with  Revers  .-  -.  2  0 

Frillcd-gored  Petticoat  ...  - . 2  6 

Ditto,  with  band  complete  ...  -.  3  6 

Bathing  Dress  complete  ...  .-  3  0 

Cbildbek's  PATntKS. 

Little  Girl’s  Gored  Dress  . (higli)  3  6 


Ditto  ditto  dlto  (low)  3  0 

Ditto  Chemise  Russe  —  - . 2  0 

Ditto  Peplum .  - . 1  6 

Ditto  Mantles .  -.  ...  each  2  6 

Ditto  Pinafores  -.  —  ...  each  1  G 

Ditto  Aprons  .-  ...  —  ...  eacli  1  6 

Boy’s Knickerbpcltar Sait  —  —  ...  2  0 

Tnnies,  high 

Boys* Pinafori^^^I^^^^^r^.  each  1  6 
Little  Boys  Out-door  Faletut  (from  two  to  eight 

years  of  age)  . 2  6 

Little  Boy’s  Inverness  Cape -.  —  . 2  6 

Child’s  Gipsy  Cloak  .-  . -  ...  2  6 

Cliildrcn’s  Pelisses,  including  cape,  body,  tt  skirt  2  6 

Little  Girl’s  French  Pelisse . 3  0 

Children’s  Nightgowns,  Chemises,  Drawers,  each  1  0 
Little  Girl's  Knickerbockers  —  ...  -.16 

InraKTsf  Cbormso. 

A  complete  set  of  things  for  a  Baby’s  Layette,  in- 

cinding  eight  articles  ...  —  ...  -.8  6 

Or  with  Cloak ...  ._  ...  .-  .-  -.  10  6 

Baby’s  Cloak,  separately  ...  - . -  2  C 

%*  A  flat  pattern  is  given  wbio  necessary  with  each 
article. 


‘  'A'; 


I 


Fig.  1.  Front. 

2.  Do.  Side-pieoo. 

3.  Back  Do. 

4.  Half  of  Back. 

5.  Sleeve. 

G.  SideOore. 

7.  Back  Do. 
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New  Gored  Skirt  wUliout  pleeU  fn  ftont... 

Fashionably-trimmed  Gored  Skirt . 3  0 

Ne*r  Short  WslklnK  Costome,  complete .  6  6 

Short  Skirt  . 3  0 

Ditto  with  Petticoat . 3  6 

Corselets  for  tvesrlng  over  white  mnslln 

Bodices  . each  1  6 

Lady's  Panier  . 2  0 

Cloaks  for  ereninpt  wear  . each  3  6 

Lady’s  Dressing-Gawii  . 3  6 

Gentleman’s  Dressing-Gown  . 3  6 

New  Spring  Cloaks  and  Mantles,  tacked  together  and 
trimmed,  3a  6d.  each,  Including  a  flat  pattern  to 
cat  from. 

Children’s  Mantles,  28. 6d.  each,  with  a  flat  pattara. 


LlttlS  Boy  s  0at.4oor  Paletot 

years  of  age)  . 

Little  Boy’sinvemess  Cspe 

Child’s  Gipsy  Cloak . 

Cliildren’s  Pelisses,  including  < 
Little  Girl’s  French  Pelisse ... 
Children’s  Nightgowns,  Chciiii 
Little  Girl’s  Knickerbockers 
ItOTAKTS’  Cl 
A  complete  set  of  things  for  a  1 
clnding  eiglit  articles 
Or  with  Cloak ... 

Baby’s  Cloak,  separately 
%*  A  flat  pattern  is  given  wl 
article. 


P 


Kew  Gored  Skirt  wiiliout  pleats  In  front . 3  0 

Fashionably-trimmed  Gored  Skirt . S  0 

Near  Short  WalklnR  Costnme,  complete . 6  6 

Short  Skirt  . 3  0 

Ditto  with  Petticoat . 3  6 

Corselets  for  wearlrg  over  white  mnslln 

Bodices  . each  1  6 

Lady's  Panier  . 2  0 

Cloaks  for  ereninR  wear  . each  3  6 

Lady's  Dressing-Gowii  . 3  6 

Gentleman's  Dressing-Gown  . 3  6 

New  Spring  Cloaks  and  Mantles,  tacked  together  and 
trimmed,  3a  6d.  each.  Including  a  flat  pattern  to 
ent  from. 

Children's  Mantles,  2s.  6d.  each,  with  a  flat  pattera. 


■.ui^  ...  c>eb  1  0 

Oat-door  Paletot  (from  two  to  eight 


. *  o 

InTeroeu  Capo ...  3  6 

|r  Cloak  ...  ...  .  3  6 

ellMoa,  including  cape,  body,  &  okirt  3  6 

French  Pelisse . 3  0 

liglitgowns,  Chemises,  Drawers,  each  1  0 
Knickerbockers  ...  ...  .»  1  6 

iMraKTs’  ChOTniKO. 
set  of  things  for  a  Baby’s  Layette,  in¬ 
eight  articles  ...  .M  ...  ...  8  G 

tk .  ...  ...  .  10  6 

t,  separately  . 3  G 

<  pattern  is  given  when  necesaoiy  with  each 
article. 


